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INTRODUCTION. 


Vabioub  reftsons  have  been  assigned  why  so 
many  publications  of  the  present  period  proceed 
from  the  pens  of  military  or  naral  men.  By 
some  it  is  affirmed  that  the  chief  inducement  has 
been  the  oflfer  of  a  certain  price  per  sheet  from 
the  great  publishers  of  the  day ;  by  others  the 
higher  intellectoal  cultivation  of  this  class  of  the 
commmiity  is  stated  as  the  true  cause ;  while  a 
third  party  attribute  the  phenomenon  of  either 
branch  of  the  *'  United  Service'^  displajring  its  in- 
tellect to  the  exdtement  produced  by  the  stirring 
events  of  the  last  war,  and  the*  knowledge  of  men 
and  countries  acquired  during  its  progress,  which, 
without  the  aid  of  fiction,  (for  what  fiction  equals 
in  wonder  the  truth  ?)  gives  to  even  the  simple 
narrative  of  an  officer's  personal  experience  .the 
interest  generally  believed  to  belong  exclusively 
to  romance. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
the  literary  world  does  not  regret  the  accession  of 
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a  Marryat  to  the  novelists,  or  a  Napier  to  the 
historians  of  the  day.  For  my  own  part,  I  must 
acknowledge  that  at  least  thirty  years  ago,  when 
I  was  all  buoyant  with  hope,  and  life  was  young, 
when  black  eyes  and  coral-lips,  raven-tresses  and 
tair  ringlets  were  my  dreams  by  night,  and  oc- 
cupied my  thoughts  by  day,  I  could  have  sliewn 
the  skeletons  of  some  tales  of  love,  long  since 
committed  to  the  flames ;  and  I  may  safely  aver 
that  military  service,  so  far  from  forwarding, 
rather  retarded  the  development  of  my  love  of 
literary  fame. 

Now  that  I  have  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  world 
of  fashion,  and  have  exchanged  my  prancing  steed 
for  an  easy  chair,  my  gay  uniform  for  the  deep 
sable  that  bespeaks  the  dissolution  of  earthly 
ties,  and  best  accords  with  a  broken  spirit,  though 
my  early  taste  remains,  I  have  little  inclination  to 
indulge  in  original  composition,  but  rather  incline 
to  occupy  my  leisure  hours  in  reading  Shakes- 
])eare,  Spenser  and  Milton,  the  authors  who  first 
])leased  my  youthful  fancy,  or  rej)crusing  Byron 
and  Scott,  those  luminaries  of  our  own  age  by 
whose  fascinating  pages  many  days  of  solitude 
and  depression  are  lightened  of  a  load  of  grief, 
during  which  my  spirit  is  steeped  in  forgetfulness, 
or  imagines  itself  a  part  of  a  brighter  creation 
revelling  in  all  the  enjoyment  of  new  sprung 
hopes,  excited  by  events  very  diflfercnt  from  the 
existing  reality.  Even  when  the  approach  of 
evening  compels  me  to  abandon  my  studies,  and  I 
turn  to  watch  the  bright  tints  left  by  the  setting 
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son  as  they  fade  by  slow  degrees  from  the  hori- 
zon, changing  like  the  feelings  of  the  haman 
mind  between  infancy  and  age,  where  the  golden 
dreams  of  boyhood  pass  into  the  brilliant  colours 
with  which  youth  loves  to  paint  enjoyment, 
destined  in  their  turn  to  become  gradually  less  and 
less  distinct,  and  melt  away  as  time  roils  on  the 
cirde  of  events  until  the  night  of  existence  draws 
its  cloud  over  the  scene,  the  same  tendency 
towards  romance  continues  to  influence  my 
thoughts,  and  many  scenes  of  my  military  life, 
particularly  during  the  Spanish  war,  the  most  ex- 
cited period  of  my  existence,  pass  before  my  mental 
rision  with  all  the  distinctness,  if  not  the  bright* 
ness  of  reality.  On  such  occasions,  I  often,  after 
my  candles  are  brought  in,  read  over  the  journals 
I  kept  during  that  eventful  period  of  my  owa 
personal  career  and  fedings,  or  examine  the 
various  papers,  which,  as  I  am  a  collector,  have 
accumulated  in  my  study.  Amongst  these  there 
is  one  which  has  often  appeared  to  me  sufficiently 
carious  and  interesting  to  deserve  being  laid 
before  the  public,  with  some  notice  of  the  manner 
of  its  coming  into  my  possession. 

This  I  had  often  intended,  but  was  for  many 
years  deterred  by  the  labour,  to  which  I  felt  un- 
equal of  translating  the  manuscript  into  English, 
and  afterwards  giving  the  contents  such  a  form 
BB  m%ht  suit  the  present  taste.   Fortune^  whether 
good  or  bad,  the  event  only  can  determine,  lately 
famished  me  'witVi  an  assistant  and  amanuensia^ 
who  has  enabled  nae  to  prepare  the  following  tak 
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for  the  press.  Reader  have  you  ever  perused  that 
very  clever  work,  "Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish 
peasantry,'^  by  Carleton  ?  If  you  have  not,  pro- 
cure it  as  soon  as  possible,  if  you  have,  you  must 
recollect  the  description  of  the  poor  scholar, 
perhaps  one  of  the  finest  sketches  of  character 
ever  drawn.  You  may  smile  at  the  course  of 
education  there  described,  which,  certainly,  does 
not  correspond  with  the  most  approved  modern 
systems,  though  many  of  the  poor  boys,  who,  with 
a  turf  under  the  arm,  creep  into  the  low  roofed 
cottage  of  an  Irish  teacher,  in  spite  of  the  difficul- 
ties by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  upborne 
by  a  determination  to  acquire  learning,  imbibe  a 
quantity  of  knowledge  which  would  not  disgrace 
schools  of  more  pretensions.  During  my  life,  I 
have  met  with  several  persons  of  this  description, 
who  with  a  simplicity  of  manner  not  often  ob- 
served, possess  a  considerable  familiarity  with 
classical  literature,  and  in  consequence  of 
learning  principally  by  ear,  for  books  do  not 
abound  in  such  places  of  education,  speak  Latin, 
and  quote  from  the  best  authors  with  great  faci- 
litv. 

Having  lately  had  occasion  for  an  amanuensis, 
I  was  introduced  by  the  priest  of  my  parish,  for, 
though  a  good  Protestant,  I  can  live  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  priest,  to  a  poor  scholar  from 
Mayo,  who  had  wandered  east  in  search  of  a 
situation.  Our  arrangements  were  soon  com- 
pleted. A  bare  subsistence  and  a  home  were  all 
the  poor  fellow  hoped  for,  and  the  small  stipend 
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which  was  part  of  oar  agreement  seemed  to  him 
an  inexhaustible  treasure.  The  priest  joined  with 
him  in  lauding  my  generosity  in  unmeasured  terms, 
and  my  amanuensis  commenced  his  work  with 
seal,  and  continued  it  with  unwearied  diligence. 

For  some  time,  however,  I  found  it  painful  to 
hold  communication  with  my  new  companion,  who 
possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  peculiar  spe- 
cies of  awkwardness  by  which  the  anxiety  to  ap- 
pear polished  is  engrafted  on  the  original  bashful- 
ness  of  the  individual,  causing  him  from  the  very 
dread  of  committing  some  '  faox  pas,'  to  precipi- 
tate the  disaster  most  dreaded,  and  in  vain  avoided. 
The  course  of  education  he  had  followed  had  not, 
however  it  might  have  improved  his  mind,  in- 
creased his  personal  graces,  and  the  very  assump- 
tion of  gravity  necessary  to  one  of  his  high  attain- 
m^its,  amongst   his  former  associates  rendered 
him,  if  possible,  more  awkward  than  before.   This 
unlucky  characteristic  of  my  new  acquaintance, 
acted  in  the  early  part  of  our  intercourse  as  a  draw- 
back on  my  satisfaction,  until  I  became  as  habi- 
tuated to  the  nervous  starts,  which,  when  he  was 
addressed,  preceded  the  change  from  abstraction 
to  attention  in  his  mental  machinery,  as  well  as 
to  the  lakes  of  ink  which  spread  instantaneously 
over  the  verdant  surface  of  my  library  table  when 
I  required  an  ink-stand  passed  towards  my  seat. 
Indeed,  it  is  most  dangerous  even  to  this  hour,  to 
allow  him  to  feel  that  he  is  observed,  for  the  hu- 
man eye  acts  with  a  fascination  equal  to  that  re- 
lated of  snakes,  making  him  stop  with  apprehen- 
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fiion  in  his  work,  or  in  the  alarm  of  the  moment, 
to  drop  whatever  he  might  carry.  His  iilea  of 
size  too  continues  associated  with  the  mud  cabin 
of  his  youth,  and  he,  therefore,  when  he  rises  from 
his  seat,  crouches  from  the  dread  of  striking  his 
head  against  the  ceiling,  and  as  he  enters  or  leaves 
a  room,  however  spacious,  he  prudently  stoops, 
fearful  of  encountering  the  lintel  of  the  door. 
Such  is  the  person  who  has  enabled  me  to  lay 
these  pages  before  the  public. 

Custom,  as  our  task  proceeded,  reconciled  me 
to  many  incongruities  of  manner,  and  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  higher  virtues  of  character  concealed 
under  an  ungainly  exterior,  has  made  Man  us 
O' II agan  as  necessary  to  my  comfort,  as  my  easy 
chair  or  books.  If  I  wish  to  refer  to  a  particular 
passage  of  a  classic,  he  turns  to  it  at  once.  He  is 
an  almanac  of  all  the  saint's  days  and  festivals, 
furnishes  derivations  of  the  names  of  places,  in 
the  vicinity  of  my  residence,  required  by  inquisi- 
tive travellers,  sings  some  Irish,  pure  Irish  melo- 
dies, for  friends  who  wish  for  specimens  of  Irish 
poetry,  acts  as  guide  to  all  neighbouring  antiqui- 
ties, and  is  also  interpreter  to  tourists  who  honour 
me  with  visits,  and  go  among  the  poor  people  to 
book  their  little  peculiarities  for  the  amusement  of 
their  private  circles,  or  the  profit  or  loss  of  "  the 
Row.'* 

Being  a  priest,  spoiled  in  the  making,  as  he  de- 
scribes himself,  he  has  retained  enough  of  the 
sanctity  of  his  intended  profession  to  be  a  useful 
interlocutor  between   me  apd  my  servants,  and 
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las  oftieD  more  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  pea* 
pie  smongst  wbom  I  five,  than  I  have,  though 
of  the  qnoTom,  in  preventing  quarrels,  or, 
at  least,  in  settling  them  without  a  r^;ular  '  rwc.* 
For  all  Uiese  reasons  I  have  been  anxions^  though 
hb  original  task  is  long  since  completed,  to  find 
him  occupation,  and  thereby  retain  his  services) 
with  which  object  I  have  lately  employed  him  in 
anai^ng  and  translating  the  various  Irish  manu« 
scripts  in  my  possesssion. 

Bat  I  find  I  have  digressed  firom  the  object  of 
this  introductory  chapter,  whidi  was  to  explain  to 
the  reader  the  circumstances  under  which  the  ma- 
terials of  the  following  narrative  came  into  my  pos- 
session. This,  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  do  with- 
out further  delay,  if  I  can  possibly  rein  my  pen 
for  a  few  minutes,  after  which  I  shall  leave  Father 
O'Duvegan  to  tell  his  own  tale,  in  his  own  man- 
ner, and  as  nearly  as  differences  of  language  and 
idiom  will  allow.  I  must,  however,  admit  that  it 
has  lost  much  of  its  original  freshness  in  passing 
through  the  course  of  translation  and  correction  to 
which  it  has  been  necessarily  subjected. 

Many  years  have  now  elapsed  since  a  desire  for 
the  study  of  antiquity,  induced  me  to  turn  my 
attention  to  the  ancient  history  of  Ireland,  the 
country  €t(  my  birth  and  one  which  seemed  to  my 
mind,  as  an  enthusiastic  collegian,  to  derive  an  ad- 
ditional interest  from  the  long  night  of  misfortune 
which  had  suc^ceeded  to  her  former  greatness,  for  I 
do  think,  howerver  facts  may  have  become  distort- 
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ed  in  their  passage  through  the  mists  of  past  ages, 
however  impossible  we  may  find  it  to  disencumber 
her  history  of  the  fictions  which  have  grown  to 
it  like  lichens  on  old  monuments,  that  tradition  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence  of  ancient  literary  remains, 
and  by  works  of  art  still  found  in  the  country, 
fully  establish  the  fact,  that  Ireland  had  attained  to 
a  high  degree  of  civilization  and  scholastic  fame,  at 
a  time  when  dark  night  involved  her  eastern  neigh- 
bours. As  I  proceeded  in  my  inquiries,  my  feelings 
became  interested  on  finding  that  Ireland,  beautiful 
Ireland,  had  suffered  deep  injury,  and  that  the 
wrong  was  inflicted  by  the  brave  people  from 
whom  I  felt  proud  to  trace  my  descent,  and  to  the 
recital  of  whose  glorious  career  among  the  nations 
of  the  world,  I  had  listened  until  my  heart  respond- 
ed to  the  feelings  of  patriotism  intended  to  be  excit- 
ed, and  I  learned  to  trace  with  pride  in  the  blue  eye 
and  fair  hair  of  a  young  and  beautiful  mother,  the 
pure  Saxon  race  of  England  with  whose  fame  every 
youthful  aspiration  was  associated.  My  earliest 
lessons  were  taught  in  her  land^s  language,  and  I 
still  recollect,  like  an  event  of  yesterday,  the  first 
portion  of  history  I  read  beside  my  parentis  knee; 
it  was  the  life  of  Alfred  in  Hume's  great  work,  for 
1  had  early  learned  to  prize  this  noblest  of  our 
Saxon  kings.  As  my  education  proceeded,  I  was 
taught  by  an  accomplished  father  to  hold  as  the 
first  of  blessings,  that  constitutional  freedom  which 
forms  our  best  birthriglit,  and  to  revere  the 
memory  of  those   barons,  who  at   Runncmede, 
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wrested  the  great  charter  iroin  the  tyrant  John. 
Thus  instracted,  I  learned  what  England  ex- 
pected from  her  sons,  and  it  became  a  duty  deeply 
hnpressed  on  my  mind  to  contend  against  every 
foe  in  defence  of  England's  rights. 

Amongst  the  people  of  Irehind,  I  generally  found 
the  strong  romantic  feeling  of  an  injured  race ; 
their  songs,  their  l^ends,  whispered  in  secret, 
their  tales  of  '98  all  interested  me  in  Irish  history, 
and  while  I  gloried  in  the  name  of  England,  I  took 
pleasure  in  the  more  ancient  and  simpler  annals 
of  the  land  of  my  birth«  To  this  hour,  the  same 
mixed  feeling  influences  my  regard  for  the  two 
countries.  English  in  habits,  and  by  attachment 
and  association,  I  neyertheless,  always  feel  my  heart 
throb  when  Ireland  is  mentioned,  and  eyen  while 
residing  in  the  most  highly  cultivated  Ekiens  of 
the  sister  kingdom,  my  affections  have  pointed  to 
the  Island  of  Saints,  to  the  land  of  green  hills 
and  romantic  beauty.  It  is  not  wonderful  that 
with  this  inclination  I  soon  became  a  collector  of 
Irish  antiquities,  and  a  diligent  investigator  of  the 
various  works  of  art  of  other  days  with  which  the 
country  abounds.  There  were  few  raths  in  my 
own  neighbourhood  which  I  had  not  visited  with 
delight  when  a  boy,  and  I  often  in  after  years 
broke  away  from  coU^e,  and  spent  many  days  of 
precious  time,  exploring  rude  caves  in  the  moun- 
tains, or  listening  to  the  tales  of  other  times  related 
by  the  warm-hearted  wives  of  the  peasantry,  as 
they  twirled  their  wheels,  whilst  I  sate  enjoying, 
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as  only  youth  can  enjoy,  the  oat  cake  and  milk 
which  their  liberality  afforded. 

Amongst  the  intimate  acquaintances  to  which  a 
similarity  of  dispositions  first  introduced  me,  was  a 
retired  barrister  to  wliom  I  owe  much  of  the  anti- 
quarian lore  I  possess,  as  well  as  that  exquisite 
taste  in  claret,  which  made  me  more  celebrated 
than  either  my  knowledge  of  Irish  history,  or  my 
military  exploits. 

One  fact  mentioned  by  this  gentleman  made  a 
deep  impression  on  my  mind,  and  was  the  cause, 
many  years  after,  of  the  discovery  of  the  history 
which  I  am  now  about  to  lay  before  the  public. 

A  law-suit  had  for  some  time  existed  between 
two  of  the  great  landed  proprietors  of  the  county, 
respecting  the  mearing  of  their  estates,  and  my 
friend,  a  distant  relation  of  the  family,  and  junior 
counsel  in  the  cause,  had  gone  down  to Cas- 
tle, the  splendid  seat  of  Lord ,  to  read  over 

title  deeds,  examine  maps,  consult  priests,  and 
discuss  claret,  in  the  hope,  sooner  or  later,  of  es- 
tablishing his  patron^s  right  at  the  expense  of  part 
of  the  income  to  sundry  acres  of  waste  land  and 
rocky  hills,  *^  situate,  and  being  in   the  parishes  of 

,  and  townlands  of ,   aforesaid,^*  the 

value  of  which  had  been  determined  by  a  skilful 
purveyor,  to  average  the  large  sum  of  one  farthing 
per  Irish  acre. 

It  fortunately  happened  that  the  great  cause,  if 
it  had  no  other  recommendation,  afforded  a  never 
failing  topic  of  conversation  to  the  worthy  Earl 
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^ ,  md  his  fainUy,  and  it  seemed  understood 

that  when  all  other  subjects  of  discassion  were  ex- 
hausted, when  foz-huntingy  grousing,  and  coursing 
had  lost  their  charm,  that  this  always  had  the 
power  to  arouse  the  latent  energies  of  the  noble 
host  and  his  immediate  dependants,  indading  the 
domestic  chaplain,  who,  if  the  gentlemen  of  the 
long  robe  had  not  themselves  managed  to  keep  the 
ball  up  respecting  the  mearing,  had  started  a  diffi- 
culty relative  to  the  right  of  tithe,  which  would 
hare  given  them  ample  employment. 

As  the  £ari  of ,  when  at  his  country 

seat,  kept  open  house,  it  generally  happened  that 
when  some  new  visitors  had  arrived  at  — -  Castle, 
since  the  last  discussion,  his  lordship  on  one 
side,  and  his  chaplain  on  the  other,  entered 
into  a  fidl  explanation  of  the  merits  of  the  cause,  a 
thing,  by  the  bye,  which  had  never  been  heard  in 
open  court,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  stranger 
in  full  possession  of  the  nature  of  the  grievance 
tinder  which  his  lordship's  family  had  so  long  suf- 
fered. As  these  explanations  were  always  made 
after  dinner,  when  claret  circulated  fireely,  and  a 
bright  fire  lightened  the  dining-room,  the  guests 
felt  far  from  uncomfortable,  particularly  as  the  host 
and  his  spiritual  aid  were  safficiently  Irish,  never 
to  commence  with  the  bottle  at  the  right  band. 
The  disputed  mearing  was  generaUy  represented 
by  a  line  of  glasses  arranged  on  the  table,  or  on 
great  occasions,  a  map  was  produced  to  assist  tlie 
memory  with  the  names  of  the  various  town-lands 
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and  parishes,  through   which  the   boundary  line 
passed. 

It  happened  on  an  occasion,  that  a  priest  from 
a  foreign  seminary,  but  of  Irish  birth,  was  one  of 
the  guests  to  whom  in  spite  df  his  horror  of 
popery,  the  reverend  chaplain  attempted  to  explain 
the  merits  of  the  great cause. 

For  some  time,  the  priest  remained  an  uninte- 
rested auditor,  but  afterwards  when  the  chaplain 
repeated  the  names  of  places  rapidly  over,  he  be- 
came attentive,  and  having  listened  eagerly  for 
sometime,  suddenly  roused  himself,  and  exclaimed  ; 
"  Why  this  is  strange,  I  have  never  been  in  this 
part  of  Ireland  till  now,  yet  the  names  mentioned 
strike  me  as  quite  familiar,  more  so,  indeed,  than 
those  of  places  with  which  my  earliest  associations 
are  coimected,  and  yet  for  more  than  twenty  years 
I  have  not  visited  this  country.^' 

My  friend,  who,  though  never  a  successful 
practitioner,  possessed  a  power  of  investigation  I 
have  seldom  known  equalled,  caught  at  the  clue 
thus  afforded  him,  and  with  that  tact,  which  legal 
drill  alone  gives,  endeavoured  to  carry  back  the 
recollection  of  the  foreign  ecclesiastic  to  the  period 
when  he  had  last  heard  these  sounds,  and  at  length 
he  succeeded.  In  the  Irish  seminary  at  Salamanca, 
tl^e  Gaelic  was  more  diligently  studied  than  in  Ire- 
land. Books  printed  at  Louvain  were  easily  pro- 
cured, and  the  library  contained  many  MSS. 
and  title  deeds,  which  had  been  lodged  there  by 
emigrants  as  a   place  of  security.     One  exercise 
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to  the  scholars  was  the  etyinolc^  of 
names  of  places,  and  amongst  other  MSS.  used 
bydieni^were  several  maps  attached  to  ancient 
tide  deeds  and  grants  of  land. 

This  explanation  settled  the  question  of  the 
roearing.  A  few  days  after,  my  friend  set  out  for 
Spain  with  all  necessary  credentials,  procured  ac- 
cess to  the  archives  of  die  Irish  College  at  Sala- 
manca, and  there  found  amongst  other  papers, 
the  original  maps  of  the  estates  in  question,  con- 
taining the  required  mearing,  and  by  this  simple 
discovery,  to  the  mortification  of  the  senior  coun- 
sel and  soficitors,  on  both  sides,  the  great 

cause  was  dedded,  afier  an  expense  of  many 
thousand  pounds,  and  each  noble  proprietor  put 
in  full  and  undisputed  possession  of  his  due  share 

of  the  fair  lands  of >  valued  as  aforesaid,  at 

one  fiurthing  per  Irish  acre. 

My  friend,  by  his  skill  in  terminating  suits,  did 
not,  I  fear,  raise  himself  in  the  opinion  of  the 
gentlemen  without  the  bar,  for  he  certainly  did 
not  meet  with  that  degree  of  success,  which  his 
talents  led  his  acquaintance  to  expect,  and  many 
an  esquire  very  much  his  inferior,  both  in  l^al  and 
general  knowledge,  was  loudly  called  in  courts  of 
assise,  while  his  name  was  seldom  heard  in  the 

haU. 

At  one  time  he  had  the  oflfer  of  a  retirement  on 
a  chairmanship  of  a  county  which  he  declined,  and 
was  soon  after,  by  the  death  of  an  elder  brother, 
enabled  to  resign  his  profession  and  enjoy  otium 
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cum  dignitatey  which  he  translated  ''  Irish  antiqui- 
ties, and  a  magnum  of  claret.'* 

I  know  not  whether  it  was  the  knowledge  of 
my  friend's  bad  success,  or  a  general  distaste  t<i 
the  study  which  produced  a  change  in  my  views, 
but  after  my  first  dinner  at  the  inns  of  court,  I 
bid  farewell  to  the  forum,  laid  aside  my  gown  and 
wig,  ensconced  my  head  in  a  dragoon  helmet,  and 
laced  n^y  body  into  the  compass  of  a  splendid 
uniform  as  an  officer  of  the  — th  dragoons. 

At  this  time  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  lately 
taken  the  command  of  the  Allied  armies  in 
the  Peninsula,  but  1  forget  myself  again,  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  write  a  history  of  the  wars 
of  that  eventful  period,  this  has  been  done  by 
abler  pens  than  mine.  Suffice  to  say,  that,  after 
accompanying  the  brave  army  of  my  country, 
through  its  various  successes,  under  its  immortal 
leader,  uninjured,  it  was  my  lot  to  fall  amongst 
the  wounded,  in  the  ever  memorable  battle  fought 
near  Salamanca  on  the  22nd  July,  1812,  during  one 
of  those  splendid  charges  of  cavalry,  ordered  by  our 
accomplished  General,  in  support  of  the  gallant 
Pakenham,  and  just  when  victory  was  decidedly 
declaring  herself  in  favour  of  British  valour. 

The  remainder  of  my  story  is  soon  told.  Borne 
by  the  humanity  of  my  countrymen  into  the  city, 
I  was  lodged  in  one  of  the  cells  of  the  Irish  col- 
lege, then  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Patrick  Cur- 
tis, an  Irishman  bv  birth  and  in  heart.  Noble 
minded  ecclesiastic !  I,  and  many  of  my  corapa- 
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tiiots^  recollect  with  gratitude,  the  truly  christian 
spirit  with  which  you  ministered  to  the  wants  of 
ycmr  suffering  fellow-countrymen,  for  no  narrow 
bigotry  interfered  to  curdle  the  charities  of  your 
nature. 

My  confinement  was  long,  and  when  I  was  suf- 
ficiently recovered  to  leave  my  cell,  I  was  per- 
mitted by  the  worthy  fathers  of  the  house  to  s])end 
my  leisure  in  their  library,  and  gratify  my  taste  by 
searching  through  the  Irish  M8S.  which  it  con- 
tained, the  narrative  of  my  friend  respecting  the 
great cause,  being  always  in  my  memory. 

Amongst  other  curiosities,  an  oaken  casket  with 
strong  brass  clasps  was  pointed  out  by  one  of  the 
students,  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  college 
by  a  branch  of  the  family  of  O'Donnell,  with  whose 
representative,  the  Count  Mirabete,  I  was  inti- 
mately acquainted,  and  to  whom  I  had  on  one  oc- 
casion, in  the  course  of  my  military  duty,  rendered 
important  services.  During  my  present  residence 
at  the  collie,  I  read  enough  to  be  anxious  to  ex- 
amine more  minutely  the  MSS.  contained  in  the 
casket.  Having  expressed  this  wish  to  my  friend. 
General  Count  Mirabete,  at  the  termination  of  the 
war,  he,  in  the  most  obhging  manner,  gave  me  an 
order  to  receive  it  from  the  librarian,  assuring  me 
that  he  had  pleasure  in  contributing  to  the  grati- 
fication of  my  curiosity,  and  added,  that  from  the 
length  of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  his  ances- 
tors left  Ireland,  the  members  of  his  family  had 
long  ago  lost  every  feeling  .of  attachment  to  that 
home.      Spain,  Uie  land    of  their  fathers,  was 
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then  the  only  one  having  any  claim  on  their 
aflfections.  It  was  now,  he  said,  free,  and  he  was 
happy  to  be  able,  in  any  way,  to  repay  his  share  of 
the  debt  of  gratitude  which  the  nation  owed  to 
one  of  its  liberators. 

The  papers  contained  in  this  collection  were  all 
much  injured  by  the  effects  of  time  and  neglect. 
One  of  them  which  was  written  with  great  care, 
and  highly  ornamented  by  gilding  and  illumina- 
tion, and  was  held  together  with  golden  clasps, 
interested  me  particularly  from  the  frequent  men- 
tion  of  the  family  of  O'Donnell,  near  whose  ancient 
castle,  I  had,  in  early  life,  spent  some  of  my  hap- 
piest hours.  It  contained,  amongst  many  other 
records,  the  story  which  I  have  now  prepared  for 
publication. 

As  several  passages  were  obliterated  in  the  MSS. 
I  endeavoured  as  far  as  practicable,  to  act  the  part 
of  the  learned  Freinshemius  to  this  Irish  classic, 
and  from  other  sources  connected  the  '  disjecta 
membra'  of  the  worthy  monk's  story,  perhaps, 
however,  not  so  skilfully  but  that  they  may  be 
discovered. 

As  the  good  father  seems  not  to  be  exempt  from 
the  common  faihng  of  age,  I  have  in  some  places 
curtailed  his  narrative,  and  omitted  various  reflec- 
tions on  the  state  of  religion  and  the  inroads  made 
on  its  purity,  in  his  time,  by  the  reformed  Church 
of  England  on  one  side,  and  the  much  hated  Pu- 
ritans on  the  other.  Occasionally,  when  it  seemed 
to  add  to  the  interest  of  the  work,  I  allow  him  to 
speak  in  the  first  person ;  but  as  this,  if  continued 
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throughout,  might  appear  tedioas,  I  have  gene- 
raDy  kept  the  narrator  in  the  back-ground. 

^  The  Annals/'  to  use  the  expression  of  Father 
O'DuYegan,  agree  in  most  respects  with  the  ge- 
neral histories  of  the  period,  of  course  they  are,  as 
might  be  expected,  in  many  parts  more  circum- 
stantial. 

As  the  original  title,  if  one  ever  existed,  has  been 
lost,  I  have  taken  upon  myself  to  stand  god-father 
to  this  offspring  of  monastic  leisure,  and  from  cir- 
cumstances which  it  relates,  have  given  it  that  of, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

After  the  lapse  of  many  years,  I  sit  down  to 
relate  the  history  of  a  period  more  than  usaally 
important  in  Irish  annals.  Those,  under  whose 
honoured  patronage  the  early  years  of  my  life 
were  spent,  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  passing 
events  of  the  times.  My  narrative  is  personal, 
being  composed  from  a  collection  of  papers  which 
it  was  my  duty  to  write  during  my  residence  in 
the  Cistercian  Monastery  of  Samaria  at  Ashroe. 
What  I  saw  and  knew,  I  relate  as  it  appeared  to 
me  at  the  time.  I  do  not  deny  that  I  felt  deeply 
then  "  homo  sum.''  I  cannot  conceal  from  my- 
self that  neither  the  strict  mortification  of  this 
religious  house,  nor  the  advance  of  age  have 
altogether  chilled  the  feelings  of  my  youth.  No, 
there  is  an  ever-gushing  fountain  in   my  heart 
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which  can  never  dry.  My  thoughts  still  strongly 
turn  to  the  land  of  my  nativity,  and  memory  in 
the  "  visions  of  the  night''  recalls  those  whose 
actions  it  is  now  my  only  solace  to  record.  Time 
has  not  destroyed  feeling,  it  has  moderated  it, 
and  I  hope  that  in  the  course  of  this,  my  humble 
narrative,  I  shall  be  led  neither  to  palliate  the 
faults  of  my  friends,  nor  to  blame  unjustly  the  acts 
of  those  who  appeared  to  be  the  enemies  of  my 
country. 

To  this  religious  house,  from  whose  shelter  I 
owe  my  present  leisure,  I  bequeath  these  pages  ; 
perhaps,  at  some  future  time  they  may,  under 
brighter  circumstances^  prove  interesting  to  the 
historian,  or  serve  to  remove  prejudice  respecting 
the  character  of  those,  who,  in  my  day,  conducted 
the  affairs^of  my  unfortunate  country. 

Alas  !  Ireland  art  thou  doomed  to  be  for  ever 
wretched,  the  victim  of  unjust  suspicion,  the 
constant  prey  of  the  profligate  ?  Shall  a  brighter 
destiny  never  rise  to  restore  thee  to  thy  former 
glory  ?  Shall  thy  governors  in  their  treatment 
of  thee  never  recollect  the  words  of  their  young 
poet? 

*'  Mercy  is  twice  blessed  s 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes 
*Tis  mightiest,  in  the  mighty, it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown  * 

Shall  they  never  offer  thee  justice,  and  impartial 

*The  reader  will  observe,  I  have  restored  the  original  versos. 
My  amanuensis  informs  me  that  the  quotation  appears  equally 
weU  in  its  Celtic  dress.^— Editor. 
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and  equal  law,  and  endeavour  to  gain  the  affeo- 
tiona  of  a  people  only  half  conquered  by  arms 
and  violence,  and  only  to  be  subdued  by  kindness 
and  humanity? 

Ireland !  unhappy  Ireland,  the  last  prayer  of 
&ther  Matthsus  O'Duvegan  shall  be  offered  for 
thee. 

My  narrative  commences  towards  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who,  to  all  her  father's  violence  of 
character  and  high  opinion  of  royal  prerogative, 
added  feelings  very  favourable  to  the  happiness 
and  welfare  of  her  subjects.  She  did  not  confine 
her  attention  to  England  alone,  but  extended  it 
more  than  any  of  her  predecessors  had  done  to 
the  interests  of  Ireland,  a  country  which  had  been 
almost  entirely  neglected  by  former  monarchs. 

From  the  conquest  of  Ireland  by  Henry  II,  if 
a  partial  occupation  of  a  country  deserves  such 
an  appellation,  when  the  unfortunate  inhabitants 
called  in  their  English  neighbours  as  mediators 
in  their  domestic  quarrels,  the  progress  of  the 
British  arms  has  been  marked  by  cruelty  and 
blood.  The  extermination  of  the  people,  not  the 
conquest  of  the  country,  seemed  to  have  been 
the  object  of  the  invaders,  and  the  desire  of 
dividing  the  lands  of  the  vanquished  chieftains, 
appears  to  have  extinguished  every  sentiment  of 
generosity  or  compassion  in  the  breasts  of  the 
English  leaders. 
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Ireland  has  since  been  considered,  not  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  British  Empire,  not  as  a 
country  which  might  add  strength  or  greatness  to 
the  whole,  but  as  that  whose  fair  lands  afforded 
an  easy  means  of  rewarding  the  distinguished 
services  of  gallant  officers  and  nobles,  or  as  a 
theatre  where  the  young  warriors  of  England 
might  practise  their  swords  for  greater  enter- 
prizes. 

It  was  argued  in  the  high  court  of  Parliament, 
that  the  Irish  were  anxious  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  England,  and  that,  therefore,  if  they  acquired 
civilization  and  riches,  the  first  use  they  would 
make  of  them  would  be  to  declare  their  independ- 
ence, and  meet  their  conquerors  on  more  equal 
terms  than  they  would  have  otherwise  been  able. 
Vain  policy !  The  history  of  man  shews  that  he 
turns  not  against  kindness,  but  that  it  is  the  op- 
pression of  the  governor  that  arms  the  rebel's 
hand  and  rouses  the  subject  to  insurrection. 

This  ungenerous  course  of  policy  has  continued 
till  the  present  time,  almost  without  opposition, 
and  with  the  exception  of  Sir  John  Perrott,  whose 
administration  was  stained  by  only  one  great  crime, 
and  a  few  others,  1  do  not  recollect  any  of  the 
English,  who  in  my  experience  reasoned  either 
like  statesmen,  philosophers  or  philanthropists  on 
those  questions,  in  wliich  the  liappiness  of  so 
many  individuals,  and  the  welfare  of  so  great  a 
nation  were  concerned. 

From  all  the  records  now  remaining  of  the  acts 
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of  the  English  in  Ireland,  and  the  traditions  of 
the  nation  for  many  centuries^  it  is  evident  that 
the  people  never  met  with  protection  from  their 
conquerors.  Nay,  the  very  descendants  of  sach 
English  as  first  invaded  the  country,  and  after- 
wards became  incorporated  with  the  inhabitants, 
were,  at  length,  included  in  the  same  hostile 
feeling. 

In  vain,  the  Irish  begged  to  be  admitted  to  the 
franchises  of  British  subjects,  and  offered  to  give 
up  all  their  rights  and  conform  to  any  laws  im- 
posed on  them,  their  wishes  were  always  disre- 
garded, and  for  a  period  of  more  than  three 
centuries  and  a  half  after  the  first  conquest,  the 
benefit  of  the  British  law  was  denied  to  them. 
No  protection  was  afforded  to  their  person,  and 
whfle  they  were  called  subjects  of  England,  they 
were  without  any  of  the  privileges  or  advantages 
which  ought  to  result  firom  the  social  compact. 

It  was  lawful  even  in  time  of  peace  for  an 
Englishman  to  kill  without  cause  ''a  mere  Irish* 
man,"  and  even  to  bear  the  national  dress  was 
considered  a  capital  offence  and  punished  accord- 
ingly. In  our  own  day,  too,  since  heretical  schism 
intruded  itself  within  the  precincts  of  the  blessed 
churchy  and  defiled  its  sacred  offices,  the  minis- 
ters of  our  holy  reli9;ion  are  no  longer  held  in 
reverence,  but  are  exposed  to  personal  violence, 
and  deprived  of  the  property  reserved  by  our 
pious  ancestors  for  godly  uses,  but  now  turned 
to  base  secular  purposes. 
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The  laws  of  justice  and  of  humanity  have  been 
entirely  disregarded ;  the  most  solemn  treaties 
ratified  with  all  the  forms  usual  on  such  occasions 
and  received  without  distrust,  were  no  sooner 
made^  than,  at  the  first  opportunity  offered,  they 
were  violated  without  cause,  and  without  excuse 
or  palliation.  If  the  aggrieved  parties  carried 
their  complaints  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  they 
were  referred  to  the  Deputy  in  Ireland,  the  very 
person,  perhaps,  of  whose  conduct  they  com- 
plained. The  ear  of  the  monarch  w^as  shut 
against  all  representations,  but  such  as  proceeded 
from  the  servants  of  the  crown,  while  the  sub- 
jects, instead  of  obtaining  justice  or  redress  of 
their  wrongs,  made  for  themselves  a  bitterer 
enemy  in  the  governor  of  the  country.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  chieftains  were,  by  acts 
of  the  greatest  cruelty  towards  themselves  and 
families,  and  the  grossest  oppression  of  their 
people,  forced  to  remonstrate ;  to  remonstrate  was 
considered  rebeUion,  and  whole  districts  were 
immediately  marked  out  for  all  the  horrors  of 
war  and  desolation. 

The  English  soldiery  when  they  broke  in  upon 
the  unfortunate  Irish  carried  havoc  in  their  train ; 
all  things  were  scathed  by  fire  and  sword,  the 
wretched  occupants  driven  from  their  burning 
habitations,  were  either  immediately  cut  off  by 
the  barbarity  of  their  enemies,  or,  worn  out  with 
fatigue  in  flying  from  place  to  place,  exposed  to 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  and  the  horrors 
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of  finnine,  perished   miserably  in  the  desolated 
fields  they  had  once  called  their  own. 

The  duties  of  the  sacred  profession  which  I  had 
embraced   often   compelled  me  to  witness  such 
scenes,  and  even  at  this  distance  when  I  look  back 
on  the  past,  I  shudder  at  the  misery  I  too  often  en- 
conntered  in  the  coarse  of  my  experience  in  that 
onfortonate  country,  for  the  want  of  confidence 
produced  by  a  state  of  afiairs  such  as  has  been 
described,   effectually  prevented  the  progress  of 
improvement,   and  the  persecutions  of  various 
kinds  to  which  all  were  too  often  exposed,  and 
firom  which  no  submission,  however  unqualified, 
could  save  them,  rendered  the  tenure  of  property 
insecure ;  as  neither  chiefs  nor  people  knew  how 
soon  they  might  be   compelled  to  leave    their 
houses  and  the  fields  they  cultivated,  and  seek, 
for  safety,  the  caves  of  the  mountains,  or   the 
coverts  of  the  deep  woods  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  their    dwellings,   constrained   to    seek  for   a 
precarious  hvelihood  by  hunting  the  wild  animals, 
which   increased  in  numbers  as  civihzation  de- 
cayed, or  by  marauding  expeditions  against  the 
accursed  new  occupants  of  their  formei;  tilth.     I 
speak  from  personal  experience,  when  I  say,  that 
even  parts  of  the  country,  which  bore  evidences 
of  having  been  at  one  time  under  good  cultiva- 
tion, were  now  covered  by  almost  impenetrable 
forests,  in  which  not  only  the  red  deer  and  other 
animals  of  the  chase  found  a  secure  retreat,  but 
many  too   of  the  distressed  inhabitants  a  shelter 
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from  their  oppressors.  Here,  in  the  midst  of 
hardships  which  appear  incredible  to  those  who 
have  not  witnessed  them,  far  from  all  the  solace 
which  society  affords,  exposed  to  the  inclemency 
of  a  wintry  sky,  fearing  the  sound  of  the  human 
voice  more  than  the  howling  of  the  wolf,  which 
roamed  about  in  search  of  prey,  the  patriot,  worn 
out  with  fatigue  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
often  breathed  his  last  prayer  for  her  future  suc- 
cess, and  many  a  youth  catching  enthusiasm  from 
his  dying  lips,  swore  amply  to  revenge  the  wrongs 
of  his  country. 

It  might  have  been  reasonably  expected  that 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth  would  have  introduced 
a  more  favourable  era  in  Ireland.  The  sovereign 
for  the  first  time  directed  her  attention  to  the 
situation  of  that  country.  The  madness  of 
Henry,  the  weakness  of  Mary,  for,  with  all  her 
virtues,  she  was  better  fitted  for  a  private  than  a 
public  station,  were  no  more,  and  a  monarch 
capable  of  judging  correctly  of  the  affairs  of  state 
had  ascended  the  British  throne.  I  know  it  has 
been  objected  to  Queen  Elizabeth  that  she  held, 
or  professed  to  hold,  religious  opinions  opposed 
to  the  truth  as  taught  by  our  holy  church.  Yet 
I  still  think,  that  had  her  wishes  respecting 
Ireland  been  performed  by  her  officers,  the 
country  would  have  been  much  sooner  settled, 
England  and  Ireland  would  have  become  one 
empire,  and  many,  many,  years  of  misfortune 
and  oppression  spared  to  my  ill-fated  country. 
There  never  had  been  so  favourable  an  oppor- 
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tuuty  for  uniting  the  two  nations  permanently  in 
the  bonds  of  mutual  support;  but  the  interests 
of  individuals,  and  the  selfishness  of  the  English 
who  had  lately  settled  there,  were  allowed  to  hiin, 
at  the  same  time,  the  hopes  of  Ireland  and  the 
true  welfare  of  England. 

Elizabeth  found  a  large  portion  of  the  country 
already  subdued,  while  the  chieftains  who  still 
exercised  an  independent  authority,  tired  of  war 
and  anxious  for  peace,  looked  upon  her  accession  as 
a  proper  opportunity,  when,  by  submitting  to  her 
power  and  putting  themselves  on  the  same  foot* 
ing  with  the  great  nobles  of  her  country,  they 
might  be  able  to  preserve  with'honour  and  reputa- 
tion their  remaining  possessions.  Perhaps  among 
a  people  always  jealous  of  their  honour,  the  reign 
of  the  "  Viigin  Queen''  was  considered  a  favor- 
able time  to  lay  down  their  arms,  when  their  sub- 
mission would  appear  to  be  a  voluntary  tribute 
of  respect  to  a  monarch,  to  whose  predecessor 
they  had  been  opposed  with  unyielding  constancy. 
It  is  evident  that  peace  must  have  been  anxiously 
desired  by  the  Irish  nation,  for  before  this  period, 
die  greater  number  of  the  chieftans,  with  the 
exception  of  those  of  Ulster,  had  been  for  the 
most  part  cut  off  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  on 
the  scaffold,  either  by  the  malice  of  their  open 
enemies,  or  the  treachery  of  pretended  friends. 
The  few  who  remained  had  lost  vast  portions  of 
their  estates,  the  bounds  of  the  English  pale  and 
shire  ground  were  gradually  encroaching  on  their 
territories,   and  the  population  of  the  country 
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thinned  by  long  wars,  by  the  massacres  which 
always  accompanied  a  victory  of  their  enemies, 
and  by  those  famines,  which  were  generally  the 
result  of  every  attempt  to  resist  the  arms  of 
England,  aflforded,  each  year,  less  hope  of  raising 
a  force  equal  to  cope  in  the  field  with  the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  conquerors. 

Having  made  these  few  preliminary  remarks  on 
the  situation  of  Ireland  before,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  I  shall  now 
proceed  more  regularly  with  my  history,  pointing 
out  in  the  first  place  the  peculiar  portion  of  that  part 
of  tlie  country  in  which  the  scene  is  laid,  and  show- 
ing in  what  respects  Ulster  differed  from  the  other 
provinces  which,  from  various  causes, had  been  more 
Miflucncedby  the  effects  of  British  domination. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  partial  nature 
of  the  pretended  conquest  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
Fitz-Empress,  when  a  small  body  of  English 
troops  obtained  a  footing  in  the  country  as  the 
allies  of  the  guilty  King  of  Leinster,  and  their 
monarch  was  allowed  to  assume  a  nominal  sove- 
reignty by  a  portion  of  the  Irish  chiefs,  to  which 
submission  they  seem  to  have  been  led  by  two 
powerful  motives :  the  advice  and  wish  of  the 
holy  Father  Adrian  IV.,  who,  seeing  the  necessity 
of  soujc  civil  head  over  the  Irish  nation,  judged 
it  wise  to  confer  this  dignity  on  a  powerful  mo- 
narch like  Henry,  who  promised  to  regard  the 
rights  of  the  nation  and  preserve  and  improve 
the  religious  institutions  of  the  country.  The 
appointment,  moreover,  of  a  stranger  appearing  to 
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the  princes  of  the  land,  the  most  effectual  mode 
of  giviiig  efficiency  to  the  sovereign  power  which 
had  ceased  to  be  respected  in  the  &mily  of 
Nial,  of  the  nine  hostages,  since  the  unhappy 
usurpation  of  the  ever-memoFable  Brian,  the 
hero  of  Clontarf,  and  conqueror  of  the  Danes. 

From  this  period,  the  power  of  the  EngUsh 
party  in  the  country  continued  to  increase  by  slow 
degrees,  spreading  firom  the  southern  parts,  where 
it  first  arose,  until  a  small  state  was  formed,  which 
was  gOTC^med  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
realm  of  England.  Their  influence  reached  not, 
however,  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  island,  and, 
notwithstanding  that  various  persons  assumed  the 
title  of  its  Earl,  Ulster  never  submitted  to  their 
yoke,  but  retained  its  independence  under  the 
northern  branch  of  the  Hy-Niell  race,  whose 
chiefs  succeeded  in  their  respective  principalities, 
by  the  ancient  and  time-hon6ured>  law  of  the 
country,  and  the  people  continued  to  obey  the 
sway  of  the  CNieU's,  the  (yDonnell's,  the  OHan- 
lon's,  the  MacMahon's,  the  MacGuire's,  and 
other  chiefs,  according  to  the  law  of  Tanistry,  re- 
pudiating the  idea  of  owing  fealty  to  a  foreign 
nation,  even  though  its  rulers  pretended  to  possess 
the  sanction  of  the  head  of  our  holy  reli^on.  At 
the  time  when  this  history  commenced,  the  slight 
influence  thus  produced  was  destroyed  by  the 
departure  of  Britain  from  the  true  faith,  whereby 
she  forfeited  her  claim  to  hold  Ireland  under  the 
authority  of  the  church. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Like  most  other  parts  of  Ireland^  the  Eastern 
shores  of  Lough  Neagh,  the  great  inland  sea, 
which  occupies  the  central  portion  of  Ulster, 
were  at  the  period  of  which  I  write,  covered  with 
thick  woods,  extending  to  the  very  margin  of 
the  waters,  clothing  with  a  natural  growth,  the 
points  of  land  forming  the  various  bays  into 
which  the  line  of  coast  was  broken.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  trees,  from  the  quality  of  the  soil,  or  other 
circumstances,  did  not  attain  the  majestic  stature, 
which  I  have  known  them  reach  in  more  favor- 
able situations  near  the  sea,  or  on  the  shores  of 
the  many-islanded  Erne.  The  oak  did  not  raise 
its  head,  aloft  and  arrogate  the  title  of  king  of 
the  forests,  for  although  time  had  stamped  its 
bark  with  a  tracery  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  its 
growth  was  stunted,  and  it  could  not  boast  of 
that  size  and  commanding  height,  which  have 
made  it  so  justly  admired,  by  mankind,  in  every 
age  of  the  world.  Tliese  were  not,  most  probably, 
the  shades  in  which  the  Druids,  in  the  dark  age 
of  their  superstition,  would  have  chosen  to  deliver 
their  instructions  to  their  admiring  auditors,  or 
invited  them  to  enter  into  the  mysteries  of  their 
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Tcfi^on ;  but,  in  our  era,  and  under  a  purer  faith, 
I  h&Te  known  them  serve  a  nobler  purpose,  in 
«£E6rding  a  place  of  refuge  to  the  inhabitants  of 
a  onoe  happy  country,  where  they  could  offer  the 
worship  due  to  their  Creator,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  consciences,  and  the  customs  of 
their  Aithers. 

I  have  frequently  been  present  myself  in  these 
wilds,  when  the  sacred  rituals  of  the  church  were 
performed  with  no  other  corering  than  the  sky,  the 
altar,  one  of  turf,  hastily  erected  for  the  occasion, 
and  have  even  observed  at  such  times  a  degree  of 
fervour  shown  by  the  assembled  people,  greater 
than  is  generally  witnessed  under  less  trying  cir- 
cnmstanoes,  and  when  all  the  splendour,  which  the 
seal  of  more  &voured  nations  bestows  on  religion, 
accompanied  the  service. 

On  an  evening  in  the  month  of  July,  1593,  a 
young  man  of  prepossessing  appearance,  dressed 
in  the  usual  riding  habit  of  the  higher  class  of 
Eng^sh,  and  well  armed,  approached.     He  was 
mounted  on  a  strong  charger,  whose  jaded  con- 
dition proved  he  had  already  performed  a  long 
journey,  while  the  evident  anxiety  of  the  rider, 
increasing  with  the  recollection  of  many  dangers 
already  surmounted,  and  a  knowledge    that    a 
further  brief  period  of  exertion  would  accomplish 
his  object,  proved  it  to  have  been  one  also  of 
peril.     Under   the  influence  of  this  feeling,  he 
often  looked  cautiously  around  to  discover  whether 
be  were  observed,  or  turned  his  gaze  back  on  the 
country  he  had  lately  passed,  as  if  dreading  pur- 
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suit,  and  then  seeming  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  reaching  soon  some  place  of  shelter,  and 
the  danger  of  delaying  on  his  way,  he  made  a 
vigorous  application  of  whip  and  spurs  to  his 
wearied  steed,  who  trying  by  an  effort  to  overcome 
his  fatigue,  bounded  forward  for  a  few  paces,  and 
again  reluctantly  returned  to  his  former  slow  and 
laboured  step,  which  the  horseman,  yielding  to 
the  impossibility  of  the  case,  allowed  him  to  con- 
tinue, occasionally  patting  his  curved,  and  foam- 
spattered  neck,  and  encouraging  him  in  a  low  voice 
to  proceed. 

^*  Cheerily,  my  gallant  steed,  thou  hast  borne 
me  nobly  through  this  day,  and  won  my  gratitude 
for  a  deliverance  only  achieved  by  thy  fleetness. 
Soho  !  cheerily,  we  shall  soon  find  shelter,  if  my 
memory,  and  the  directions  I  have  received  serve 
me  right.  Thy  worthy  master,  when  he  commit- 
ted such  a  treasure  to  me,  trusted  to  my  gratitude 
for  thy  safe  keeping.  The  forest  of  Gardree,'^  he 
added,  "  cannot  be  far  distant  I  am  sure,  and  we 
shall  find  some  place  of  refuge  in  its  friendly  shades. 
I  hope  the  day,  gallant  courser,  is  not  distant, 
when  thou  shalt  bear  me  against  my  oppressors. 
Yes,  on  that  day  I  shall  proudly  back  thee  in 
the  field  of  fight,  and  not  as  now,  depend  for 
my  safety  in  thy  speed,  but  trust  for  victory  in  my 
sword,  which  shall  never  be  sheathed  until  it 
has  won  safety  for  its  master;  peace  for  his 
country." 

The   charger,  for  he  was    easily  distinguished 
from  the  lighter  made  horses  then  in  common  use, 
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seemed  to  be  roaaed  by  his  voice,  or^  perhaps, 
knew  instanctiTely  that  he  had  nearly  arrived  at 
the  termination  of  his  jooniey,  and  increased  his 
exertions,  by  which  he  soon  reached  the  margin 
of  the  lake,  where  his  farther  progress  was  stayed 
by  the  current  of  a  river,  which  here,  the  level 
being  kept  up  by  the  waters  of  Lough  Neagh, 
now  swelled  by  inundations  opposed  a  formida^ 
ble  obstacle.  It  was  not  long  before  the  stranger, 
who  seemed  to  recc^;nise  the  place,  had  made  his 
determination,  and  turned  his  horse's  head  up  the 
river,  riding  through  the  thick  furze,  which  lined 
the  banks,  and  gave  out  its  strong  perfume  to  the 
evening  air,  to  a  spot  where  the  sU^am  was  easily 
forded,  after  which  he  rode  down  the  opposite 
bank  until  he  again  reached  the  strand  of  the 
lake,  along  which  he  continued  his  toilsome  way ; 
occasionally  looking  back  on  the  mountains  he 
had  passed  a  few  hours  before,  now  only  dimly 
seen  Uke  spectres  through  the  mist  which  rose  off 
the  low  ground  by  which  they  were  separated  from 
the  point  he  had  left  behind.  The  moon  soon 
rose,  and  rendered  his  situation  less  irksome,  by 
enabling  him  to  distinguish  objects  more  correctly 
than  he  had  done  for  some  time,  shewing  him,  on 
one  side,  the  dark  form  of  an  island,  which  seemed 
to  float  in  the  white  vapour  which  hung  over  the 
lake,  and  enabled  him  to  recognise  at  a  distance 
along  the  shore,  the  wood-crowned  head-land  of 
Oardree,  which  sprung  abruptly  from  the  dark 
waters,  and  threw  into  deeper  shade  the  small 
vessels^  which  taking  advantage  of  the  shelter 
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aiforded  by  the  island,  and  the  depth  of  water  at 
this  part  of  the  lake,  had  chosen  this  position  as 
a  place  of  anchorage. 

The  stranger  instinctively  checked  his  horse, 
as  the  distant  trees  met  his  view.  Thoughts  of 
the  olden  times  rushed  on  his  mind,  and  many  a 
scene  of  happiness  and  delight  came  to  his  recol- 
lection. 

"  Often/'  he  thought,  "  have  I  approached  thy 
woods,  O  beloved  Gardree !  but  never  as  a  fugi- 
tive till  now,  and  little  did  I  imagine  when  I 
played  in  thy  shades,  with  all  the  levity  of  youth, 
1  should  be  forced  to  seek,  in  thy  well  known 
recesses,  a  place  of  concealment  from  my  ene- 
mies/' 

Having  paused  for  some  moments  to  consider 
the  most  effectual  mode  of  destroying  all  trace 
of  his  progress,  in  case  of  pursuit,  he  conti- 
nued his  course  along  the  beach,  riding  for  some 
distance,  while  the  depth  of  water  permitted, 
within  the  part  washed  by  the  waves,  and  then 
turning  abruptly  towards  the  wood,  he  pushed  his 
horse  up  the  steep  bank,  which  over-hung  the 
lake,  the  ascent  of  which  he,  in  his  present 
wearied  state,  with  difficulty  accomplished.  Hav- 
ing, at  length,  reached  the  goal  so  eagerly  desired, 
he  seemed  easily  to  recognize  every  feature  of  a 
scene  once  familiar  to  him,  and  dismounting,  he 
led  his  horse  within  the  cover  of  the  trees,  at  the 
same  time  advancing  as  rapidly  as  the  ground 
permitted,  towards  the  centre  of  the  forest,  and 
in  a  direction  across  the  promontor}\ 
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In  effecting  this,  he  had  at  this  late  hour, 
tome  difficulty,  for  the  moon  which  bad  afforded 
Um  light  disEippeared,  after  he  had  advanced  a 
abort  ditt^^v^j  and  left  him  in  nearly  total  dark- 
ness, and  he  found  the  anxiety  of  his  situation 
increased  by  the  roughness  of  the  ground^  and 
the  impediments  caused  by  trunks  of  fallen  trees, 
which  crossed  his  path,  and  often  forced  him  to 
make  a  circuit  before  he  could  pursue  hia  way. 
As  he  moved  cautiously  forward,  clearing  the 
brandies  of  the  trees  and  under- wood,  with  one 
hand,  and  leadinglus  horse  with  the  other,  he  found 
bis  progress  very  much  retarded,  for  as  the  horse 
was  unaccustomed  to  such  situations,  it  was 
with  difficulty  he  was  induced  to  proceed  at  all, 
and  even  then  he  started  continually  at  the  rust- 
ling of  the  leaves,  and  the  moaning  of  the  winds 
through  the  branches,  setting  his  ear  to  catch 
every  sound,  and  trying  with  timid  foot  every 
spot  of  ground  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  secure. 
After  an  hour  had  been  spent  in  this  manner,  the 
horseman  who  believed  he  had  now  advanced 
sufficiently  within  the  forest  to  be  secure  from 
the  pursuit  he  so  much  dreaded,  turned  to  en- 
courage his  borse^  which  instead  of  being  soothed 
by  his  caresses,  now  started  from  him,  pulling 
hard  against  the  reins,  and  resolutely  refusing  to 
move  forwards;  while  thus  engaged,  he  was 
startled  by  a  cold  hand  laid  heavily  on  his  shoulder, 
and  a  hoarse  voice  which  whispered  in  his  ear  : 

^*  Who  in  Saxon  garb  dares  to  intrude  into 
these  wilds  ?  rash  man  beware !  hearken  to  the 
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voice  of  the  Spirit !  The  Spirit  of  the  North ! 
I  hear  it  murmuring  in  the  breeze,  it  calls  on  thee 
by  a  name  now  seldom  heard.  It  says  beware  ! 
Let  prudence  guide  thy  steps ;  let  not  the  Saxon 
tongue  increase  thy  dangers  ;  remember  that  here 
no  speech  is  heard  save  that  of  the  native 
Gael." 

The  event  just  related  passed  so  rapidly,  that 
the  words  were  spoken,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
hand  removed,  before  the  horseman  had  sufficientlv 
recovered  from  his  surprise  to  make  any  effort 
to  discover  the  person  from  whom  the  words  pro- 
ceeded, and  when  he  did  so,  he  only  grasped  the 
tree  near  which  he  stood,  and  which  he  concluded 
had  served  to  conceal  the  person  who  had  ad- 
dressed him,  and  that  taking  advantage  of  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  place,  he  had  easily 
passed  away  under  the  shelter  of  the  foliage. 
The  only  indications,  however,  of  his  departure 
was  given  by  the  horse,  who  now  started  for- 
wards, and  pulled  violently  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, being  evidently  alarmed  by  the  change  of 
position  of  the  concealed  person,  who  had,  per- 
haps, purposely  taken  this  plan  in  both  cases  of 
drawing  off  attention  from  himself.  Whatever 
annoyance  the  horseman  felt  from  this  occurrence, 
he  did  not  consider  it  prudent  to  investigate  the 
subject  any  further,  particularly  as  he  was  con- 
vinced on  reflection,  though  he  could  not  under- 
stand how  his  person  was  known,  that  the  warn- 
ing conveyed  to  him  in  this  alarming  manner 
was  well  meant,  for  he  recollected  he  had  inadver- 
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tently,    on    seTeral    occasions,   used   the    Saxon 
tongue,  when    encooraging  his  horse,  a  circum- 
stance, which  might  have  led  to  &tal  consequences, 
for  at  that   period,  as  I  suppose  it  still  does,  the 
language  afforded  the  easiest,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  surest  test  for  ascertaining  to  which  rival  nation 
an  unfortunate  individual  belonged,  and,  in  many 
cases,  little  further  inquiry  was  made  respecting 
the  station  or  circumstance  of  a  person  whose 
pronunciation  betrayed  his  country  to  the  adverse 
faction,  during  the  sanguinary  conflicts  my  un- 
happy land  has  too  often  witnessed. 

T^e  stranger,  now  without  further  adventure, 
reached  a  part  of  the  forest  where  the  ground  was 
open  for  a  considerable  space,  and  covered  with 
a  thick  herbage.  Here,  the  moon's  light  not  being 
any  longer  obstructed  by  the  trees,  enabled  him 
to  see  every  thing  around,  and  advance  more 
rapidly  than  he  had  before  done.  He  had  not, 
however,  gone  far,  when  his  horse,  which  he  still 
led  by  the  bridle,  now  thrown  carelessly  over  his 
arm,  started  back  and  refused,  as  resolutely  as 
before,  to  proceed.  In  this  case,  the  cause  of 
alarm  was  easily  discovered  by  the  horseman,  who 
on  looking  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  mo- 
tion of  his  courser,  saw  the  shadow  of  a  human 
figure  falling  across  his  path  at  no  great  distance 
from  where  he  stood.  The  person  who  had  uninten- 
tionally, as  it  seemed,  occasioned  this  new  subject 
of  alann,  immediately  on  perceiving  the  horse- 
man, of  whose  presence  he  was  only  now  aware, 
and  observing   that  he  himself  was  discovered, 
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turned  abruptly  from  the  open  glade^  where  he 
stood;  and  darted  towards  the  thickest  part  of  the 
wood,  to  reach  which  it  was  necessary  to  traverse 
the  greater  portion  of  the  open  ground.  The  horse- 
man, who,  had  from  the  first  concluded,  that  the 
person  he  had  thus  surprised  belonged  to  some 
party  of  the  Irish  who  had  taken  refuge  here  for 
the  district  of  Kilmakevit  was  still  secure  from 
the  inroads  of  the  enemies,  being  willing  to  en- 
counter any  risk  in  preference  to  remaining,  ex- 
hausted and  weary  as  he   was,  exposed  to    the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  sprung  to  his  saddle 
and  followed,  as  quickly  as  the  ground  permitted, 
calling   to   the    fugitive   to   stop   and   assist     a 
countryman   in   distress.     Finding   that  he   pro- 
duced no  eifect  by  this  means,  and  fearing  that 
the  other  would  soon  be  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
voice,  he  tried  another  mode  of  attracting  atten- 
tion,  adding   to  his   supplication   the  cry  of  an 
Ulster  chief,  which  he  happened  to  recollect. 

The  good  eflfect  of  this  was  immediately  ap- 
parent, for  the  cry  of  Lamh  dearo  abo  was 
answered  by  the  corresponding  counter-cry,  and 
the  person  who  had  caused  so  much  delay,  halted 
for  a  time,  and  then,  after  some  consideration, 
slowly  approached  the  stranger,  who  observed  he 
was  well  armed,  and  that  he  carried  in  his  hand 
a  light  gun,  which  he  continually  held  ready  for  use. 
When  he  came  near  enough  to  distinguish  objects 
more  correctly,  he  seemed  to  hesitate  at  the  sight  of 
the  Saxon  dress,  and,  suddenly  stopping,  turned  as 
if  meditating  flight ;  when,  however,  he  was  again 
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addressed  in  his  native  tongae,  by  a  voice  whose 
sound  proved  that  it  uttered  no  foreign  hmguage, 
he  advanced  boldly  towards  him.  At  this  moment, 
a  dark  cloud  passuig  rapidly  across  the  moon's 
disk,  obscured  the  light,  and  the  same  voice  before 
heard,  lowly  murmured  ^  Beware.'^ 

Hie  Gtael,  had  in  the  mean  time,  advanced  to- 
wards the  horseman,  by  whom  he  was  courteously 
saluted,  and  his  protection  claimed,  in  the  rich 
language  of  the  country,  when  he  threw  his  gun  on 
his  shoulder,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  stood  beside 
the  stranger,  who  had  again  dismounted  and 
awaited  his  approach. 

The  sound  of  our  native  tongue,  when  unex- 
pectedly heard,  has  a  charm  which  those  only  can 
appreciate,  who  fike  me  have  been  driven  from 
home  at  an  age  when  men  seldom  acquire  new 
habits.      In  any  case,  it  leads  to  acquaintance 
between  persons  of  the  least  congenial  disposition, 
and  a  few  minutes  conversation  makes  them  feel 
like  old  Mends.    They  commune  together  with 
freedom,  and  even  in  ordinary  circumstances,  their 
private  concerns  become  mutually  interesting.  But 
if  they  have  suflfered  in  the  same  public  cause, 
if  they  have  been  driven  from  their  dear  homes 
by  the  same  religious  or  civil  persecutions ;  alas  I 
too  common  an  occurrence,  they  rush  into  each 
other  arms,  and  are  as  brothers  who  meet  after  a 
long  separation.    They  mutually  disburthen  their 
minds,  and  long  pent-up  thoughts,  having  found 
an  unexpected  channel  rush  on  with  uncontrol- 
able  velocity. 
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In  the  present  instance,  a  very  similar  feeling 
was  exhibited  by  the  two  persons  who  thus  acci- 
dently  met,  in  the  midst  of  a  lonely  forest,  under 
circumstances  which  might  naturally  lead  to  dis- 
trust, and  at  a  time  when  both  seemed  anxious  to 
shun  observaton. 

The  horseman  at  once  commenced  the  conver- 
sation by  communicating  his  situation  to  his 
new  companion,  who  instantly  offered  him  a  re- 
treat for  tlie  night. 

"  I  can  give  you  little  more  than  shelter ;  the 
shelter  of  a  hovel,  and  it  is  uncertain  how  long  I 
may  have  even  this  to  give:  the  Saxons  have  already 
driven  me  and  my  companion  from  the  verge  of 
this  wood,  and  in  its  inmost  recesses  we  hardly 
feel  secure  ;  when  I  heard  the  sound  of  your 
approach,  I  thought  it  was  some  party  of  the 
enemy,  and  at  the  moment  you  spoke  I  was 
hurrying  to  alarm  my  friend,  and  with  him 
abandon  our  present  habitation.  Before  doing 
so,  however,  I  should  most  probably  have 
bestowed  the  contents  of  this  on  you,'^  and, 
as  he  spoke,  he  pointed  to  his  gun,  *'hut  your 
Gaelic  saved  you/' 

The  horseman  and  his  guide,  who  seeineJ  quite 
familiar  with  the  mazes  of  the  forest,  through 
which  he  winded  without  difticulty,  choosing  tlie 
least  obstructed  paths,  walked  on  in  silence  until 
the  latter  pointed  to  an  unsteady  light,  which  was 
seen  glimmering  in  the  distance,  and  said, 

"  That  is  my  home,  and  the  shelter  I  promised 
you.     Aye,  now  it  blazes   up.     The  old  man  is 
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fond  of  a  good  fire,  even  on  such  a  night.  He 
nerer  thinks,  while  he  keeps  heaping  it  on  the 
hearth,  of  the  trouble  I  have  in  collecting  fuel, 
beside  hunting  for  our  food.  Well,  its  no  matter, 
he  was  accustomed  to  a  good  one  in  the  days  of 
our  chiefs  prosperity,  and  can't  do  well  without 
warmth  in  his  old  age.  In  his  youth  he  had  a 
better  roof-tree  over  his  head  than  what  pro- 
tects his  old  age.  But  his  heart  needs  no  fire  to 
warm  it,  and  you,"  he  added,  ^*  being  in  distress, 
are  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome  to  all  our  cabin 
aflFords.** 

The  horseman,  who  was  struck  by  the  affection* 
ate  manner  in  which  he  mentioned  his  chief,  and 
interested  by  the  mournful  tone  of  voice  in  which 
he  spoke,  was  about  to  enquire  the  name  of  the 
person  to  whom  he  appeared  so  much  attached, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  his  guide,  who  re* 
quested  him  to  remain  where  he  was,  until  he 
had  communicated  with  his  friend,  and  explained 
the  circumstances  under  which  his  hospitality  was 
cUdmed. 

The  evening  was  now  far  advanced,  and  the 
moon  which  had  attained  its  gralitest  altitude 
reigned  queen  of  an  almost  cloudless  sky.  The 
winds  had  sunk  to  rest,  the  air  within  the  forest 
had  become  mild,  and  the  horseman  viewed  with 
pleasure  the  scene  before  him.  He  stood  on  a 
knoll,  round  the  base  of  which  a  stream  wound 
murmuring  over  its  bed  of  pebbles,  a  green 
lawn  extended  in  front  bounded  by  the  trees 
under  which  glimmered  the  light  from  the  hut. 
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a  dark  shade  was  thrown  by  them  around  the 
place,  except  where  one  solitary  ray  of  silver 
light  fell  on  the  trunk  of  an  aged  oak,  which 
grew  nearly  in  front  of  him,  but  at  some  distance 
from  the  mound.  An  excrescence  which  fancy 
might  suppose,  the  face  of  some  huge  giant  at- 
tracted his  notice,  from  which  as  he  gazed  on  it 
issued  the  voice  he  had  before  heard  slowly  re- 
peating these  words : 

"  He  who  rashly  dares,  loses  all ;  but  he  who 
knows  when  to  confide  is  truly  wdse/'  Before 
the  person  to  whom  this  warning  was  addressed 
had  time  to  recover  from  the  astonishment  it 
caused,  or  arrive  at  any  conclusion  respecting  the 
quarter  whence  it  proceeded,  the  guide  returned, 
and  desiring  him  to  follow,  led  the  way  towards 
the  habitation,  taking  charge  of  the  stranger's 
horse,  which  was  yielded  to  him  without  hesi- 
tation. 

As  he  walked  on,  however,  he  communed  with 
himself  on  his  situation,  and  in  spite  of  the  mys- 
terious encouragement  he  had  received,  the  result 
of  his  meditations  was  far  from  satisfactory.  A 
fugitive,  avoiding  every  appearance  of  human 
habitations,  starting  at  every  shadow,  alarmed  at 
every  breeze,  he  had  without  any  plan  of  future 
operation  entered  this,  as  he  believed  unfre- 
quented forest,  unknown  hands  had  pressed  upon 
his  shoulder,  mysterious  voices  had  warned  him 
of  danger,  trees  had  given  forth  articulate  sounds, 
a  spirit  seemed  to  follow  his  steps,  he  had  now 
entrusted  his  life  without  forethought  to  a  person 
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uliom  he  bad  accidently  met  as  he  seardied  for 
a  place  of  refiige.  What  reason  had  he  for 
tmstmg  to  this  stranger  ?  Were  the  mysterious 
wandngs  he  had  received  intended  to  guard  him 
against  treachery,  or  encourage  him  to  confide  ? 

His  guide,  like  himself,   seemed  indeed  to  be 
anximis    for  concealment;   but   might  not    this 
arise  firom  the  fear  of  punishment  for  some  crimes 
he  had  oommitted,  rather  than  from  a  desire  to 
avoid  the  persecutions  of  the  English  as  he  pre- 
tended?    It  was  now,   nominally,   a  period  of 
peace  in  the  country,  which  rendered  his  asser- 
tion still  more  suspicious  ?    There  was  something 
in  the  man^s  manner,  however,  which  led  to  con- 
fidence, and  the  horseman  reflected  that  it  was 
too  late  to  change  his  line  of  conduct.     Should 
he  mention  his  suspicions  to  his  companion,  and 
demand  an  explanation,   he  would  then,  justly, 
forfeit  any  claim  to  protection  by  appearing  to 
suspect  his  protector,  and  even  should  he  hazard 
the  declaration  of  his  opinion,  and  brave  the  resent- 
ment of  his  guide,  who  had  acknowledged  he  had, 
at  least,  one  friend  near  him ;  his  situation  could 
not  thereby  be  rendered  less  critical.     He  was 
too  fieff  involved  in  the  mazes  of  this  lonely  forest 
to  be  able,  in  all  probability,  to  effect  his  escape, 
even  during  daylight;   what    chance  was  there 
now,  when  the  only  lights  visible  were  the  glim- 
mering of  the  fire  in  his  conductor's  hut  and  the 
waning  moon,  and  every  step  might  bring  him 
into  some  new,  and,  perhaps,   more  dangerous 
situation  ? 
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When  these  considerations  had  passed  rapidly 
through  the  horseman's  mind,  he  determined,  at 
all  hazards,  to  trust  to  his  present  guide,  and 
having  examined  his  arms  and  prepared  himself 
for  any  sudden  attack,  he  followed  him  with  the 
intention  of  shewing  no  appearance  of  distrust 
without  sufficient  cause,  but  if  he  found  himself 
entrapped,  of  selling  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible. 
Tlie  words  of  the  mysterious  communication 
still  sounded  in  his  ear,  and  he  repeated  to 
himself: 

"  He  who  rashly  dares  loses  all ;  but  he  who 
knows  when  to  confide  is  truly  wise/' 

When  they  reached  the  hut,  his  guide  made 
a  signal  which  was  cautiously  answered  from 
within,  and  the  door  opened  by  a  person  consi- 
derably advanced  in  years,  who  formally,  but 
kindly  welcoming  his  unexpected  guest,  led  the 
way  to  the  upper  end  of  the  single  apartment 
of  which  this  rural  habitation  seemed  to  consist, 
where  the  broad  hearth  and  wide  chimney  were 
situated,  in  which  the  fire  burned  dimly  under 
a  quantity  of  fresh  fuel,  which  had  been  lately 
heaped  upon  it,  and  fully  warranted  the  good- 
natured  censure  of  the  younger  Gael.  The  old 
man  having  pointed  to  a  large  block  of  stone  at 
one  side  of  the  hearth,  desired  his  guest  to  be 
seated,  and  then  took  possession  of  a  similar  seat 
opposite,  stooping  down  occasionally  to  endea- 
vour to  make  the  fire  burn  more  brightly,  at  the 
same  time,  apologizing  for  the  little  comfort 
which    his  guest   could    expect   to   find    in    his 
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humble  habitation.    When  he  observed  the  horae- 
man  looking  anxiously   around    for  his  former 
companion^  he  informed  him,  that,  **  he  believed 
be  had  gone  out  to  take  care  of  his  horse,  and 
make  the   best   arrangements  in  his  power  for 
him ;  but  that  he  would  return,  he  was  sure,  in 
a  very  few  minutes.'^  Considerable  time,  however, 
elapsed  without  his  return,   the  stranger's  sus- 
pidons  were  again  roused,  and  more  than  once  he 
looked  towards  the  door  by  which  he  had  entered, 
not  without  an  occasional  wish  to  trust  himself 
again  to  fortune  in  the  mazes  of  the  forest,  in 
preference    to    his    present    situation.     It    had, 
however^  been  carefully  secured  by  the  old  man, 
who  seemed  little  disposed  to  conversation,  and 
occupied  himself  when  a  gleam  of  light  enabled 
him  to  do  so  in  stealing  side  glances  at  his  guest, 
who  on  bis  part  endeavoured  in  vain  to  read  the 
countenance  of  his  host  by  the  same  accidental 
illumination.     In  his  examination  of  the  habita- 
tion itself,  he  was  more  successful,  though  it  had 
little  tendency  to  allay  his  suspicions  respecting 
the  character  of  its  occupants,  for  when  he  cast 
his  eyes  on  the  walls,  he  discovered  there  imple- 
ments of  no  very  peaceful  nature ;   guns  lighter 
and  shorter  than  those  generally  used,  intended 
to  be  less  burthensome  for  those  who  carried 
them  on  long  excursions,  and  in  predatory  war- 
£Bire,  though  not   so  serviceable  in  the  field  as 
those  of  a  larger  description,  rusty  dirks,  which 
he  imagined,  as  he  occasionally  caught  a  glimpse 
of  their  blades  by  the  unsteady  light  of  the  fire, 
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were  still  stained  with  blood,  and  heavy  broad- 
swords, w^hich  lined  the  waUs  of  this  lonely  habi- 
tation, and  seemed  rather  a  bandit^s  armoury 
than  the  refuge  of  two  persons  such  as  its  pre- 
sent inhabitants.  The  hut  itself  was  constructed 
of  the  most  common  materials  found  in  the  situa- 
tion where  it  stood;  the  walls  being  built  of  the 
trunks  of  trees,  which  were  laid  one  on  the 
other,  and  supported  by  stakes  driven  into  the  soil ; 
for  the  rafters,  lighter  poles  had  been  selected ; 
the  place  of  either  thatch  or  tiles,  as  he  after- 
wards discovered,  being  supphed  by  the  small 
branches  of  different  kinds  of  trees  with  which 
the  wood  abounded,  heaped  on  the  top,  and  then 
covered  with  stones  to  make  the  roof  more 
capable  of  resisting  the  gusts  of  wand  which 
rushed  through  the  forest,  as  well  as  impervious 
to  rain  from  which  it  was  further  defended  by  the 
thick  shadv  branches  of  the  ancient  oaks  which 
sheltered  it  on  the  most  exposed  side.  It  did  not, 
however,  seem  to  have  cost  the  builder  much 
trouble,  and  no  care  had  been  taken  to  render  it 
a  comfortable  abode  for  its  inmates,  who,  in  man- 
ner and  dress,  did  not  present  the  uncivilized 
appearance  to  be  expected  in  the  occupants  of 
such  a  wretched  dweUing. 

It  could  not  be  from  choice,  such  were  his  reflec- 
tions, as  he  impatiently  awaited  the  return  of  his 
first  acquaintance,  that  these  men,  whose  ap- 
pearance was  far  from  uncouth,  dwelt  in  this 
secluded  spot,  nor  did  circumstances  warrant  the 
tale   told   him   that   they   had    retired   hither  to 
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escape  the  cruelty  of  the  English,  who  though, 
perhaps,  anxious  to  discover  the  retreat  of  a  pro- 
scribed chieftain,  a  rank  to  which  neither  uf  them 
evidently  had  any  pretension,  would  not  take 
much  pains  to  find  out  persons  of  so  little  con- 
sequence. The  doubts  and  fears  of  the  stranger 
were  set  at  rest,  and  his  apprehensions  vanished, 
for  soon  his  guide  returned  alone,  and  busied 
himself  with  more  success  than  his  elder  friend 
in  attending  to  the  fire,  which  he  quickly  roused 
into  a  bright  flame  that  threw  its  cheexiul  light 
on  every  object  in  the  apartment,  dispelling  with 
the  gloom  every  cloud  of  suspicion  from  the 
stranger's  mind.  The  guide  seemed,  when  he 
fixed  his  searching  eye  on  him,  to  read  on  his 
guest's  brow  traces  of  the  doubt  which  his  own 
absence  had  occasioned.  For  a  moment  he  paused, 
and  appeared  to  be  absorbed  by  the  enjoyment  of 
agreeable  warmth  which  was  thrown  out  by  the 
blazing  wood  before  him,  and  was,  perhiqis,  slight- 
ly  irritated  by  what  he  considered  unkindness  on 
llie  part  of  one  whom  he  had  essentially  served ; 
when,  however,  he  cast  a  glance  around  the  hut, 
he  appeared  less  inclined  to  blame,  a  smile  played 
for  a  moment  on  his  lips,  and  having  first  asoer- 
tained  that  the  entrance  was  secured,  he  stepped 
to  one  side  of  the  fire  place  where  he  hung  up 
his  gun  and  ammunition,  as  well  as  a  long  skean 
which  he  wore  under  his  cloak.  He  then  com- 
pleted his  arrangements  by  dragging  forwards  to 
a  convenient  place,  a  bundle  of  dry  wood,  near 
which  he  spread  bis  cloak  on  the  floor,  and  threw 
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himself  down  like  one  who  seeks  for  rest  after  a 
day  of  toil. 

"  I  fear,*^  said  the  horseman,  as  soon  as  his 
guide  had  completely  fixed  himself,  breaking  the 
silence  which  until  then  prevailed,  "  my  steed 
has  been  a  troublesome  addition  to  your  esta- 
blishment.'^ 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  rejoined  his  guide,  "  I  love 
no  better  companion  than  a  good  horse,  and 
would  rather  starve  than  allow  such  a  noble  one 
as  yours,  for  few  of  our  Irish  plains  produce  such 
fine  animals,  to  remain  without  his  food  after  a 
hard  day's  march.*^ 

"  From  the  length  of  time  you  were  absent, 
I  should  suppose  you  have  disposed  of  him  at 
some  distance  ?'^ 

"  No,  no,  quite  the  reverse ;  I  had  to  seek 
provender  w'hich  caused  delay ;  for  men  who  do 
not  know  the  hour  when  they  may  find  it  neces- 
sary to  shift  their  quarters,  and  search  for  a  new 
abode  should  not  allow  their  property  to  be  much 
scattered ;  and,  besides,^^  he  added,  laughing,  "  a 
good  horse,  indeed,  a  much  worse  than  yours,  is 
sometimes  so  useful  to  our  people  that  they  are 
tempted  to  borrow  without  the  owner's  consent, 
particularly  if  he  travels  in  full  Saxon  costume, 
in  which  case  they  might  not  consider  restitution 
a  necessary  measure.^' 

"  You  are  not  then  alone  in  this  forest,'^  said 
the  horseman  anxiously,  for  he  hoped  to  receive 
from  the  other  some  information  respecting  their 
situation. 
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^  As  to  that  I  cannot  answer  you  correctly, 
WIS  the  reply ;  *^  we  have  the  usual  nun)ber  of 
good  people  and  supernatural  beings  in  our  raths 
and  green  swards,  and  under  the  old  thorn  trees 
which  I  will  show  you  in  the  morning,  at  least, 
he  says  so,''  and  he  pointed  as  he  spoke  to  his 
companion.  *^  He  tells  me  he  has  heard  the  Beati* 
»hie  more  than  once  in  the  wood.  It  may  be  so, 
but  in  my  opinion,  if  her  voice  is  always  heard 
in  the  hour  of  affliction,  she  should  sing  for  us 
all  day  long.  Of  other  company  we  have  some- 
times  enough,  and  then  for  weeks  we  meet  no 
one.  Of  those  who  dress  like  you,  the  visits  are 
rare  indeed ;  they  need  not  trouble  us,  for  plunder 
is  scarce,  and  cold  steel  and  lead  more  plentiful 
than  Uiey  desire."  As  he  said  this,  he  looked 
with  evident  satisfiEu;tion  on  the  arms  which  hung 
around  the  walls  of  the  hut. 

^  Arms,  indeed,  you  have  in  abundance,"  the 
horseman  replied,  **  but  where  are  the  bold  hands 
to  wield  them  ?" 

^Strong  hands  and  willing  hearts  are  easily 
found,"  replied  the  other  with  a  smile,  ^'  when 
the  war  cry  is  once  raised ;  and  when  the  signal 
of  alarm  is  given,  the  wild  sons  of  the  lake,  the 
mountain,  and  the  woody  glen  are  soon  assem- 
bled." 

The  eye  of  the  guide  kindled  as  he  spoke,  but 
he  suddenly  broke  off  and  changed  the  subject  of 
conversation. 

^^  You  inquired  about  your  horse,'*  he  said,  *'  I 
have  made  a  stall  for  him  under  the  shade  of  an 
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oak  at  the  rear  of  our  hut,  and  have  in  addition 
to  the  provender  which  I  procured  at  some  dis- 
tance, as  I  l)efore  mentioned,  gathered  along  the 
banks  of  the  rivulet  sufficient  grass  for  to-night ; 
to-morrow  we  must  endeavour  to  better  his  situa- 
tion.    Here  both  man  and  horse  are  often  left  to 
cater  for  themselves,  and  the  wanderer  is  fortu- 
nate who  can  procure  a  shelter  even  as  humble 
as  ours  for  himself;  but  while   I   speak  of  your 
horse's  accomodation,  I  forget   the    situation  of 
his  owner,   and  my  old  friend,'*    he  continued, 
raising  his  voice  so  as  to  attract  his  companion's 
attention,    "  who  is  lord   and   master  here,    sits 
staring  at  you  as  if  he  had  never  seen  human 
countenance  before  or  a  person  dressed  in  Saxon 
weeds,  which,  indeed,  is   not  a  common  sight  in 
old  Gardree.     You  must  be  weary  after  your  long 
ride   to-day,    and   ready   for   some   refreshment. 
Why  Caius   have  you  no  supper  to  offer  to  our 
guest ;  or  have  you  forgot  too  that  our  accustomed 
liour  is  long  since  past,  and  that  we  must  soon 
make  preparations  for  our  usual  occupation  ?'' 

The  old  man  started  from  his  reverie  ;  he  with- 
drew his  eyes  which  he  had  kept  fixed  on  the 
stranger  almost  since  his  entrance,  and  muttering 
something  intended  as  an  apology  about  old  men 
dozing  at  the  fire,  he  arose,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  companion  busied  himself  in  prepar- 
ing tlie  evening  meal. 
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The  stranger  took  advantage  of  the  oppor* 
tunity  offered  to  him  of  examining,  with  more 
attention  than  before,  the  persona  of  his  hosts 
while  they  were  employed  in  the  preparations 
necessary  for  Uieir  evening  meal,  and  the  resalt 
was  so  far  favourable  to  them,  that  he  was  con- 
firmed  of  his  former  opinion  that  they  were  supe- 
nor  to  the  sitnation  in  which  they  were  now  placed, 
for  when  he  followed  with  his  eye  the  move- 
ments of  Caius  as  he  arranged  the  afiairs  of  his 
narrow  household^  and  examined  his  personal  i^ 
pearance  by  the  light  afforded  by  the  torch  of 
dry  bog  which  he  carried,  he  found  him  poa- 
sessed  of  a  placid  countenance,  whose  most 
marked  expression  was  one  of  native  benevolence 
so  decided^  that  it  forbid  him  to  entertain  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  his  intentions;  the  long 
white  hair  which  escaped  from  his  black  conical 
cap,  and  the  curled  mustachio  on  his  lip  shewed 
that  he  was  far  past  the  hey-day  of  youth.  The 
generation  of  heroes  whom  he  had  known  in  early 
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life,  for  the  stranger  likened  him  to  some  poetic 
eld,  had  vanished,  and  he  seemed  to  linger  behind 
them  the  simple,  but  faithful  chronicler  of  their 
glory  and  their  exploits.    His  cloak,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  wear  during  the  entire  evening,  was   of 
the  same  colour  as  his  cap,  and  shewed  above  its 
collar  the  edge  of  the  narrow  ruiF  which  formed  a 
necessary  part  of  his  dress ;  his  lower  garments 
consisted  of  trousers,  the  dress  generally  worn  by 
persons  of  his   rank,  which  reached  to  the   shoes 
and  supplied  the  place  of  stockings  by  covering  the 
entire  leg  and  foot.     As  he  moved  about  the  hut 
and  gave  his  orders  to  his  companion,  who  received 
them  rather  like  one  who  washes  to  please  an  elder, 
than  as  an  inferior,  he  seemed  to  have  been  ac- 
customed to  command  in  his  more  prosperous 
days,  and   on  that  account,    as   well   as  his   ad- 
vanced age,  not  very  competent  to  perform  with- 
out annoyances  the  trifling  duties  which  devolved 
on    him  in  this    small   hut.      His    mien,  how- 
ever,   and  general  appearance  did  not    cause    a 
belief  that  he  had  ever  held  an  important  station 
among  his  countrymen,  he  rather  looked  like  a 
person,  who  though  he   directed  the  labours  of 
others,  had  himself  acted  under  the  command  of 
a  superior;    he  might  have   been   the   favourite 
retainer,    or,     perhaps,    foster-brother    of  some 
powerful  chief,  and  his  steward,  possessing  ample 
power  over  the  numerous  attendants  of  an  Irish 
castle. 

From  the  old,  but  hardy  form  of  Caius,  the 
stranger  turned  his  gaze  on  Manus,  the  name  by 
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wbich  he  observed  the  old  man  address  his 
gnide^  and  examined  his  features  with  greater  at- 
tention,  recollecting  the  suspicions  he  had  enter- 
tuned  of  him  at  the  oommenoement  of  their  ac- 
quaintance. In  this  instance,  howcTcr,  it  was 
more  difficult  from  observation  alone  to  assign 
a  proper  rank  to  the  person  on  whom  the  scrutiny 
was  directed.  This  honest  retainer  as  he  seemed 
willing  to  represent  himself,  was  at  that  period  of 
life,  when  nature  appears  to  have  perfected  every 
limb  and  feature,  and  further  improvement,  as 
fiir  as  the  form  is  concerned  is  not  to  be  expected, 
every  succeeding  change  only  tending  to  lessen 
personal  beauty  and  bodily  agility.  In  his  case, 
too,  in  consequence  of  his  early  habits  of  personal 
exertion,  without  overworking  of  the  frame,  the 
body  was  knit  together  with  a  solidity  not  always 
seen  in  youth,  and  the  countenance  had  assumed 
Ae  marked  intellectual  expression  which  it  seldom 
acquires  in  very  early  hfe,  except  in  those  who 
have  been  thrown  on  their  own  resources,  and 
compelled  to  act  with  decbion,  and  without  ad- 
vice in  matters  of  importance,  a  circumstance  I 
have  known  to  alter  in  a  short  time  more  com- 
pletely the  expression  of  a  countenance,  than 
a  lapse  of  years  is  capable  of  effecting  under 
ordinary  habits.  His  dress  resembled  in  every 
respect  his  companion's,  though  appearing  to 
greater  advantage  on  his  youthful  figure.  The 
snowy  locks  which  fell  from  under  the  cap  of 
Cains,  were  eclipsed  by  the  dark  curls  which 
played  on  the  shoulders  of  Manus,  shewing  dis- 
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tinctly  on  the  white  ground  afforded  by  his  ruflF, 
and  the  dark  mustachio  moving  with  every  action 
of  the  lip,  added  to  the  beauty  of  features  full 
of  expression,  while  his  athletic  form  and  deter- 
mined air  shewed  one  unacquainted  with  fear,  and 
whose  soul  rose  in  greatness  in  moments  of 
danger  and  distress. 

During  the  stranger^s  examination  of  his  hosts 
of  which  they  seemed  quite  unconscious,  they  were 
busily  employed  in  getting  ready  the  evening 
meal,  for  which  Manus  had  dragged  forward  in 
front  of  his  guest's  seat,  a  table  of  very  rude  work- 
manship, such  indeed  as  would  be  only  met  with 
in  a  similar  situation.  No  joiner  had  been  called 
in  to  assist  at  its  fabrication,  and  the  only  tool  em- 
ployed was  most  probably  his  own  broad-sword, 
or  that  of  some  honest  retainer,  who  driven  from 
the  residence  of  his  lord  had  here  fixed  his  tem- 
porary abode. 

After  placing  it  in  the  situation  pointed  out  by 
his  companion,  and  compensating  for  the  un- 
evenness  of  the  floor,  and  the  unequal  length  of  its 
legs  by  propping  it  with  wedges  of  wood,  Manus 
took  down  one  of  the  largest  of  the  dried  salmon, 
which,  with  some  other  fish,  hung  ready  for  use 
from  a  beam  that  crossed  the  hut  at  about  eight 
feet  from  the  floor. 

He  then  placed  it  to  broil  on  the  cinders  of 
their  charcoal  fire,  and,  while  his  companion 
turned  it  with  a  long  stick  to  prevent  its 
burning,  he  busied  himself  in  furnishing  their 
board  with  wooden  trenchers  of  a  similar  work- 
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mansbip  to  the  tables,  and  cakes  of  brown  barley 
bread,  and  a  small  cask  of  butter  which  he  raised 
firom  a  place  of  concealment  in  the  earthen  floor. 

When  the  salmon  was  sufficiently  cooked,  it  was 
placed  before  the  stranger  with  a  large  knife  which 
Manns  produced  from  a  cupboard  near  the  fire, 
thus  paying  his  guest  the  compliment  of  a 
form  not  often  attended  to,  the  skean  of  each 
guest  being  the  instruments  generally  used  on 
such  occasions.  As  soon  as  he  had  selected 
a  portion,  he  helped  his  companion,  and  cut  a 
shAre  for  himself,  and  then  resumed  his  seat  on  the 
hearth,  commencing  the  meal  like  one  who  had 
earned  an  appetite  by  the  labour  of  the  day.  Nor 
did  the  stranger  do  less  honour  to  their  homely 
fare,  both  repeating  their  demands  on  the  salmon 
so  often,  that  the  greater  portion  of  it  soon  dis- 
appeared. 

While  his  companions  thus  enjoyed  their  meal, 
Uke  men  whose  day  had  not  been  spent  in  inac- 
tiTity,  Caius  sat  silent  and  thoughtful,  and  allowed 
his  supper  to  remain  almost  untouched.    Some- 
thing more  than  ordinary  seemed  to  press  upon 
his  mind,  and  he  heeded  not  the  anxious  looks  of 
his   younger    companion.     He  felt   an    interest 
in    the    stranger,   for  which    he    could    not  ac- 
count;   the  voice  seemed  familiar    to    him,    it 
sounded    in    bis    ear    like  one  from  the  tomb. 
He  felt  as  if  a  friend  of  his  youth   stood  before 
him,  with  all  the  ardour,  and  health,  and  life  of 
former  days.     He  sighed  when  the  recollection  of 
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those  days  passed  through  his  mind,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  name  of  the  stranger,  and  his  history,  to 
learn  why  he,  though  Irish,  for  he  spoke  as  only 
an  Irishman  could  speak  his  native  language, 
should  appear  so  unexpectedly  in  such  a  place, 
and  in  the  dress  of  the  enemy.  Notwithstanding 
his  curiosity  to  know  the  history  of  his  guest,  a 
regard  for  the  laws  of  hospitality  effectually  pre- 
vented any  inquiry,  and  he  patiently  remained  si- 
lent in  the  expectation  tliat  he  would  unasked, 
relate  his  own  tale,  particularly  in  case  he  required 
their  farther  assistance,  and  did  not  leave  them  on 
the  morrow  in  the  same  mysterious  manner  he 
had  reached  their  habitation.  With  such  reflect- 
ions as  these,  Caius  employed  the  time  occupied 
by  his  companions  in  the  more  important  details 
of  supper,  and  he  had  just  arrived  at  the  only  con- 
clusion which  seemed  to  agree  with  the  fact  of  the 
stranger  being  an  Irishman  and  wearing  the  dress 
he  did,  that  he  was  either  one  of  the  Anglo-Irish 
of  the  Pale  or  an  Irishman,  who  being  connected 
by  some  tie  of  consanguinity  with  persons  residing 
within  that  district  of  the  country,  had  become  na* 
turalized  there  for  a  time,  until  some  cause  of  sus- 
picion arising,  he  had  been  forced  to  fly  from  his 
friends,  and  take  refuge  with  those  of  his  own 
nation,  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English 
government.  When  Manus  announced  that  the 
stranger  and  himself  had  finished  their  supper,  Caius 
taking  the  hint  intended  to  be  given,  brought,  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  hut,  two  capacious  med- 
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dars^  filled  with  the  poor  SpaniBb  wine,  which  is 
easily  procxured  from  the  small  foreign  vessels 
which  are  accustomed  to  hoyer  on  the  Irish  coasts, 
supplying  the  chieftains  and  people  with  arms 
and  such  articles  of  foreign  produce  as  they  re- 
quired^ and  at  the  same  time  affording  a  means  of 
communication  between  the  Irish  leaders  and 
their  friends  at  the  Spanish  courl. 

I  have  often  wondered  that  our  King  Philip  did 
not,  in  his  great  expedition  against  England,  em- 
ploy many  of  the  mariners  trained  to  the  sea  in 
this  trade ;  surely  they  would  have  been  useful  pi- 
lots to  bis  great  ships,  some  of  which  for  want  of 
a  knowledge  of  the  Irish  coast,  suffered  there  dis- 
mal shipwreck  and  destruction.  Indeed,  I  have 
heard  it  stated  by  persons  of  credit  still  Kving, 
that  such  was  their  ignorance  of  the  country,  that 
in  one  placet  where  rocks  of  fantastic  shapes  did 
mach  resemble  fortifications,  they  actually  for 
some  time  directed  their  cannon  against  them,  and 
were  not  convinced  of  their  mistake  until  they 
found  that  no  hostile  return  was  made. 

In  this  great  undertaking,  fortune  did  much  fa- 
vour the  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  the  error  I  fear,  was 
the  mismanagement  of  our  own  generals.  ^  Bonis 
initiis  malos  exitus  habuere.^'  Yet  after  all, 
the  winds  and  waves  left  the  Saxons  little  to  boast 
of,  nor  have  they  any  right  to  suppose  themselves 

*  lo  tbe  traoslation,  1  retain  the  word  used  by  the  honest 
prieit;  it  is  a  term  stiU  employed  for  wooden  drinking  resseU  of 
peculiar  form  osed  in  Ireland. 
tTbe  place  ia  still  shown  at  the  Giant's  Caosewsy. — ^Editor. 
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specially  favoured  by  Providence,  for  with  as  much 
reason  might  the  Saracens  and  Turks,  be  consi- 
dered as  preferred  to  Christians,  because  they,  by 
their  military  power,  have  so  often  overcome  them 
in  battle. 

Caius  presented  one  of  the  meddars  to  his 
guest,  and  raising  the  other  by  both  handles  to  his 
lips,  pledged  his  health  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
having  merely  tasted  the  wine,  presented  the  cup 
to  Manus. 

The  stranger  and  Manus  soon  finished  their 
portion  of  wine,  when  the  latter  having  removed 
the  table,  and  put  the  other  articles  in  their 
places,  the  party  resumed  their  former  situations 
at  the  fire. 

For  some  time  they  remained  silent,no  one  seem- 
ing inclined  to  begin  a  conversation,  and  no  inter- 
ruption of  the  stillness  of  the  hut  occurred,  save  that 
occasioned  by  the  noise  of  the  billets  of  wood 
which  Manus  flung  upon  the  fire,  and  w^hich  crack- 
ling as  they  burned  upon  the  broad  hearth,  sent 
forth  their  sparks  and  diflfused  light  and  warmth 
through  the  apartment.  Each  one  of  the  party  was 
allowed  to  enjoy  his  meditations  undisturbed,  and 
gave  the  reins  to  his  imagination  in  fruitless  en- 
deavours to  guess  the  history  of  the  others.  It 
was  soon,  however,  evident  that  the  person  most 
interested,  began  gradually  to  feel  more  and  more 
at  his  ease,  until  at  length  no  trace  of  suspicion  re- 
mained visible  on  his  naturally  open  brow.  Manus, 
on  the  contrary,  who  had  suddenly  acquired  tlie 
traveller's  anxious  expression,  rose  frequently  from 
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bis  place,  and  by  means  of  a  port,  for  it  did  not 
deserve  the  name  of  window,  the  same  from  which 
the  light  had  issued  which  guided  them  on  their 
way  to  the  hut,  but  was  closed  by  Caius 
immediately  on  their  arrival,  reconnoitered  the 
space  which  lay  in  front  in  the  direction  of  the 
lake. 

At  length  Caius  after  holding  a  consultation 
with  Manus,  during  which  the  latter  more  than 
once  opened  his  port  of  observation,  informed  the 
stranger,  that  they  found  it  necessary  for  reason^ 
which  they  could  not  explain,  to  remain  on  watch 
during  the  night,  but  that  they  would  not  on  that 
account  allow  him  to  loose  the  rest  which  he  so 
much  required,  assuring  him,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  need  have  no  fears  for  his  personal  safety. 
He  also  informed  him  that  his  bed  was  already 
prepared,  and  that  he  would,  if  he  had  no  objection, 
conduct  him  to  it.  At  the  same  time  he  apolo* 
gized  for  the  poor  accommodation  they  could  offer, 
which,  however,  he  added,  was  given  with  "  a  Atfn* 
dred  thotuafui  welcomes*^' 
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On  receiving  assent  to  the  proposal  to  retire  for 
the  night,  Caius  led  the  way,  and  having  opened 
the  door  of  a  recess  in  the  wall,  which  a  cloak 
hung  up  for  the  purpose  had  before  concealed, 
showed  the  stranger  into  his  sleeping  apartment, 
if  apartment  it  could  be  called,  which  was  only 
a  room  athxed  at  a  later  date  to  the  original  build- 
ings and,  if  possible,  of  still  ruder  construction. 
Along  one  end  of  this  narrow  cabin,  a  crib  ex- 
tended in  which  a  bed  was  formed  of  dry  heather 
and  fern  leaves,  covered  over  by  several  thick  watch 
cloaks,  to  which  a  quantity  of  wood-ruff  mingled 
with  thyme  and  other  sweet  herbs  was  added,  and 
gave  a  fragrance  to  the  whole,  diffusing,  at  the 
same  time,  its  agreeable  odour  throui^h  the  room. 

The  furniture  was  as  simple  as  the  apartment. 
A  stool,  with  a  tal)le  of  coarse  workmansliip  was 
all  it  contained,  with  the  exception  of  a  massive 
crucifix  of  silver  inlaid  with  abates  and  other 
polished  pebbles  which  hung  at  the  side  of  the 
bed.     The  legend  on  this,  stated,  that  il  had  been 
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fabricated  by  order  of  the  Prior j  Odo  Mae  Mai- 
more  of  Balishenan^  for  the  me  and  benefit  of 
Rorie  &  Donnelly  cluef  of  the  $ept  of  Tyrconnellj 
in  gratitude  for ,  and  memory  of,  his  pioue  gift  to 
the  poor  brethren  of  thai  house  of  the  lands  of 
Tymanmore,  for  ever  for  their  use  and  benefit. 
It  also  stated,  that  within  the  crucifix  a  part  of 
the  true  cross  was  deposited,  which  was  brought 
from  the  Holy  Land  during  the  last  crusade  by 
Sir  Colin  (yDogherty,  the  surviving  companion  of 
Donnell  og  MacDonnell  ffDonneU,  who  had  there 
laid  down  his  life  contending  for  the  true  faith. 
As  soon  as  the  stranger  had  thrown  himself  on 
the  pallet,  which  previous  fatigue  made  more 
grateful  to  his  wearied  form  than  the  cygnet's 
down  to  the  luxurious  sons  of  voluptuous  ease, 
the  old  man  returned,  and  then  having  placed 
within  his  reach  a  richly  embossed  cup  of  silver, 
wished  his  guest  good  night  and  pleasing  dreams, 
to  which  before  retiring,  he  added,  in  a  voice 
tremulous  from  emotion  rather  than  age,  *^an 
old  man^s  blessing. '^ 

Notwithstanding  the  fatigue  he  had  under** 
gone,  and  the  soporific  virtues  of  the  wine  which 
his  kind  hosts  had  prepared,  it  was  some  time 
before  the  stranger  enjoyed  the  repose  he  so 
greatly  needed.  His  mind  had  been  much  too 
excited  by  the  events  of  the  day,  to  settle  doivn 
at  once  into  a  state  of  forgetfulness,  and  he  re- 
mained for  some  time  awake^  meditating  on  the 
singular  situation  in  which  he  found  himself,  and 
on  his  future  prospects.     Nor  could  he  resist  the 
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opportTinity,  which  he  now  found  presented  to 
him.  of  watching  unobserved  the  proceedings  of 
his  late  companions,  which  he  was  enabled  to 
accomplish,  being  himself  in  darkness^  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rude  construction  of  the  inner  wall 
of  the  huts,  the  crevices  of  which  allowed  him 
bv  tlie  liijlit  of  the  blazing:  fire,  which  Manus 
carefully  supplied  with  fuel  to  gain  a  full  view  of 
the  other  apartment.  Nothing,  however,  oc- 
curred to  excite  his  suspicion  or  deserve  atten- 
tion ;  Manus  and  his  companion  remaining,  while 
he  continued  to  regard  them,  nearly  in  the  same 
position  they  had  occupied  in  the  early  part  of 
the  evening ;  the  elder  seated  on  the  stone  bench 
beside  the  fire,  which  he  occasionally  assisted  his 
companion  to  supply  with  small  quantities  of 
wood,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  bright  blaze,  and 
Manus  lying  in  front,  and  occasionally  raising 
himself  on  his  arm  with  an  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, which  shewed  that  he  was  anxiously  on 
the  alert,  and  not  likely  to  give  way  to  sleep. 
On  one  occasion  he  rose,  and  opening  the  small 
wicket  already  mentioned,  surveyed  the  scene  in 
front ;  but  he  immediately  closed  it,  and  returned 
to  his  situation  where  he  resumed  the  recumbent 
position,  listening,  however,  eagerly  to  every 
sound. 

The  stranger's  attention  having  been  gradually 
drawn  off  from  his  own  thoughts  by  the  observa- 
tions he  made  of  the  proceedings  of  his  host,  he 
was  soon  overcome  by  sleep.  The  toil  of  the 
day  produced  the  natural  effect  on  his  frame,  for 
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being  perfectly  satisfied  of  his  personal  safety,  he 
had  no  furtlier  object  in  watching  his  hosts,  than 
a  wish  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  their  anxiety^ 
which  was  not  sufficient,  under  present  circum- 
stances, to  keep  him  much  longer  awake.     He 
gradoally  sank  back  on  his  bed.     The  lights  from 
the  other  apartment  became  indistinct,  or  only 
presented   him    with  confused  images,    and   he 
stru^ed  in   vain  against  increasing  drowsiness. 
The  voices   of  his  hosts  when  they  occasionally 
addressed   one   another,   sounded  less   and  less 
distinctly.    Dreams  of  perils  long  past,  of  hideous 
forms  starting  into   life  from   the  trees  of  the 
forest,  speeded  rapidly  across  his  mind.    At  one 
time,  he  ploughed  the  ocean  in  a  rapid  bark,  the 
wind   and  waves    arose,   the    sea   broke   wildlv 
around,    be  felt  every  timber  quiver  under  the 
stroke  of  some  giant  billow,  and  felt  the  vessel  sink 
beneath  him.     At  another,  he  missed  his  footing 
on  some  high  o'er-toppling  crag,  from  which  he 
viewed  the  ocean  far  beneath,  and  only  started 
into  momentary  consciousness  as  he  felt  himself 
hurled  panting  through  the  yielding  air.    Again, 
be   imagined   himself  swinging,  as  in   boyhood, 
over  cliffs,   beneath  which  the  ocean  was  seen 
seething  like  a  mighty  cauldron,  in  search  of  sea 
fowl,  and  felt  the  rope  by  which  he  was  sus- 
pended   break,    strand  by  strand,  as  it  grated 
against   the    rocks,    and    only    wakened  to  the 
reaUty  of  his  situation  with  a  start  of  terror  at 
the  moment  when  he  was  about  to  be  precipi- 
tated from  his  perilous  elevation.    At  length,  his 
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dreams  ceased  to  disturb^  and  he  sank  into  sound 
repose. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  for  the  better  un- 
derstanding of  this  history  to  refer  to  some  oc- 
currences belonging  to  the  period  of  which  it 
treats. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  Ireland  was  in 
a  very  unsettled  state,  no  actual  war  was  indeed 
waged,  but  no  confidence  existed  between  the 
parties  holding  the  island.  The  inhabitants,  it  is 
true,  had  generally  submitted,  but  they  still 
regarded  their  governors  with  a  feeling  of  dis- 
trust, increased  by  vexatious  acts  of  the  English, 
which,  though  not  of  very  easy  proof,  served  to 
gall  their  pride,  and  cause  suspicion  of  the  other's 
motives,  by  whom  they  were  generally  con- 
sidered as  aliens,  and  even  those  acknowledged 
as  of  "  the  Five-bloods,^*  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
their  second  Edward,*  derived  little  advantage 
from  the  favour  intended  to  be  conferred. 

The  English,  on  their  part,  very  injudiciously, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  affected  to  consider  the  Irish 
as  a  conquered  people,  and  treated  them  accord- 
ingly, at  a  time  too,  when  they  in  truth  held  little 
of  the  country,  except  the  ground  they  stood  on, 
and  it  was  a  bye-word  amongst  the  Irish,  which 
stung  their  enemies  by  its  truth,  thai  they  who 

•  By  a  Uw  of  this  monarch,  five  Irish  septs  arc  .-ultnitled  to 
the  riglits  enjoyed  by  English  subjects,  "  Qui  gainh-anl  legi* 
Anglicana  quoad  brevia  portand.i,  ONeil  de  Llloni.i;  OMolajjh- 
lin  dc  Midia  ;  OConnoghor  dc  Connacia  ;  OBrieri  de  Thol- 
monia;  et  MacMurrogh  de  Lngenia."  It  is  to  this  law  that 
father  O'Duvegan  alludes.— Eon  or. 
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dwelt  beyond  the  river  of  the  Barrow^  which  it 
only  a  short  distance  from  the  capital,  dweii  by* 
we$i  the  law,  and  where  it  was  notorious  that  they 
had  never  sufficient  power,  though  their  monarch 
of  late  years^  with  unholy  presumption,  assumed 
the  title  and  privileges  of  head  of  the  church,  to 
appoint  to  several  of  the  most  important  bishop's 
sees.  Their  power,  indeed,  was  undoubted  in 
producing  evil,  and  reducing  to  wretchedness  and 
distress,  a  land  best  described  in  the  words  of  in* 
spiration.  ^  Terra  rivorum  aquammque  et  /ontium  : 
in  cujus  campis,  et  montibuM  erumpunt  fluviorum 
ohytti:  terra  frumenii  hordei ;  ae  mnearumy  in  qua 
ficHij  et  maloffranata,  et  oHveta  nascuntur  :  terra 
oleiac  melU*.  Ubi  absque  ullapenuria  comedes 
panem  tuum,  et  rerum  omnium  abundantia  per* 
firuerii.'*^  It  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  under 
such  circumstances,  that  the  descendants  of  the 
original  inhabitants  were  prepared  to  take  advan- 
tage of  any  opportunity  that  might  offer  of  re-as- 
serting their  independence,  and  in  furtherance  of 
this  object,  secret  communications  were  kept  up 
amongst  the  chiefs  by  means  of  trusty  agents, 
who  had  great  difficulty  in  escaping  the  vigilance 
of  the  government,  who  were  perfectly  aware  of  the 
existing  dissatisfaction.     Of  these  Man  us  was  one 

*  A  panage  of  the  Vnlgite  which  Mr.  0*Hagan  iufomiR  ne  it 
that  admirably  rendered  in  bit  favourite  Tertioo  of  holy  writ, 
the  original  Donay  ;  "  a  land  of  rirert  and  watcrt  and  of  foun- 
taynes,  in  the  plaint  whereof^  and  mountaynea  deepe  floadet 
Snih  oat;  a  land  of  wbeate,  of  barley  and  Wneyardet,  wherein 
figge  traes  and  prooiegranatet,  and  oUre  yardet  doc  grow ;  a 
land  of  oyle  and  honle,  where  withoot  any  pennrie  thou  ahalt 
cat  thy  bread  and  enjoy  abundance  of  all  thinp.** 
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of  the  most  confidential,  and  the  hut  of  Caius, 
from  its  situation  near  a  great  inland  sea,  formed 
an  important  point  of  communication,  and  was 
frequently  the  rendezvous  of  the  persons,  by 
whose  means  intelligence  was  conveyed  from  one 
part  of  the  province  to  another. 

For  some  nights  a  party  from  the  castle  of  the 
Earl  of  Tyrone  had  been  expected  to  arrive  here, 
and  at  the  time  when  Manus  so  unexpectedly 
encountered  the  stranger,  he  was  on  his  return 
from  one  of  the  appointed  stations,  a  rath,  which 
being  situate  on  a  bold  promontory  that  runs  into 
the  water,  and  is  easily  distinguished  from  every 
part  of  the  coast,  commanded  a  view  of  the  lake, 
where  he  had  placed  one  of  his  assistants  to  re- 
peat any  signal  he  might  observe  made  from  the 
boats.  The  window  of  the  hut,  through  an 
opening  in  the  trees,  looked  down  on  this  post, 
and  enabled  Manus,  during  the  night,  to  obser\'e 
occasionally  the  proceedings  of  his  associate. 

More  than  two  hours  had  already  elapsed, 
since  the  stranger  had  retired  to  rest,  and  the 
moon  had  sunk  below  the  horizon,  when  Manus 
approaching  his  aged  friend,  after  a  more  than 
usually  protracted  survey  from  the  window,  in- 
formed him,  "  that  he  heard  a  distant  firing  on 
the  lake,  and  that  the  signal  had  just  been  made 
from  the  rath  that  the  boats  were  approacliing. 

"  They  come,  at  length,"  he  continued,  "  I 
hope  they  have  sufficient  force  to  defend  them- 
selves from  the  guard  boats,  if  they  should  en- 
counter them  upon  the  water.  This  new  flotilla 
renders  our  communication  more  dangerous  every 
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day.  I  am  neaiiy  wearied  of  the  life  of  fearful 
anxiety  which  we  lead ;  it  moat  have  a  fatal  end 
too^  for  the  enemy  are  becoming  every  day  better 
acquainted  with  the  navigation,  and  some  dark 
night,  in  spite  of  all  our  precautions,  and  all  my 
Other's  skill  and  daring,  our  boats  will  be  seised, 
and  we  shall  be  taken  ingloriously  in  this  hole 
without  a  chance  of  fair  fight,  like  brocks^  in 
Glenwhenie  mountain.  O  Caius  if  we  are  to  raise 
our  heads  again,  why  not  make  a  desperate  ef- 
fort at  once,  and  either  gain  our  freedom  or  a 
peaceful  grave.  But  we  must  leave  these  matters 
to  wiser  heads  than  either  yours  or  mine,  so  now 
good  Caius,  throw  more  wood  on  the  fire,  and 
get  up  a  blaze,  for  we  may  soon  expect  my  £Ather 
and  his  men,  and  shall  require  the  light  to  guide 
us  through  the  forest.  Hark!  I  hear  another 
gun.  Aye  now,''  he  said,  looking  out  again, 
"  they  do  come.  The  beacon  is  lighted,  and  all 
is  well  for  this  time.  Do  you  Caius  prepare  sup- 
per for  them.  There  will  be  a  large  party.  I 
will  walk  down  to  the  lake  and  ascertain  how 
matters  stand.  The  Saxon's  horse  must,  in  case 
of  need,  be  got  ready  for  his  master;  but,"  and 
he  laid  his  hand  on  his  companion's  arm  as  he 
spoke  in  a  low  voice, ''  do  not  awaken  him,  unless 
it  become  necessary.  He  is  under  our  protection, 
and  it  is  prudent  not  to  mention  him  to  our 
friends,  who  might  consider  it  their  duty  to 
secure  him." 

*  The  Irish  and  Scotch  mmmt  for  the  badger. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

The  beacon  was  extinguished  before  Manus 
reached  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  the  party  so 
anxiously  expected  had  already  landed  on  a  rude 
pier,  which  extended  into  the  water  under  shelter 
of  the  promontory,  which  I  before  mentioned  by 
which  it,  as  well  as  a  long  narrow  boat,  were  con- 
cealed from  the  view  of  persons  in  the  little  bay. 
The  secret  agent  of  the  Irish  party  was  soon  re- 
cognized by  the  leader  of  those  who  had  arrived, 
and  he  immediately  called  him  aside  to  receive  the 
important  communications  of  which  he  was  the 
bearer.  This  business  being  performed,  the  con- 
versation was  continued  on  other  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  details  of  the  affairs  wherein  thev 
were  engaged. 

'*  This  my  son,"  said  the  boatman  and  elder 
person,  "  has  been  a  night  of  adventure.  The 
Governor,  Admiral  of  the  Lough,  I  think  he 
calls  himself,  has  made  his  first  attempt  to  enforce 
his  new  law  upon  the  waters.  No  boats  are  al- 
lowed to  cross  after  curfew,  under  pain  of  the 
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crews,  if  taken,  being  treated  as  traitors  and 
enemies  of  their  country.  Enemies  of  their 
country,  indeed !  because  they  choose  to  enjoy 
the  true  rights  of  freemen,  of  coming  and  going 
where  and  when  they  please  V* 

"  I  do  not  even  know  enough  of  their  Saxon,*' 
he  continued,  in  a  tone  which  indicated  increasing 
warmth,  *'  to  understand  what  curfew  means. 
Well,  good  Admiral,  we  gave  you  a  warmer  re- 
ception than  you  anticipated,  I  believe,  and  you 
must  strengthen  your  flotilla  before  you  deny  to 
us  the  right  of  crossing  Lough  Neagh,  either  by 
night  or  by  day.  No  passage  by  night,  a  right  of 
search  by  day,  that  is  very  good  !**  * 

The  boatman  laughed  bitterly  as  he  spoke, 
''  The  O'Neill,"  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  if  the  title 
please  you  better,  is  not  so  easily  managed,  and 
you  cannot  insult  his  friends  in  vain.  It  will  be 
a  famous  sight,  Manus,  for  those  who  have  the 
good  fortune  to  be  at  the  Castle,  to  see  how  he 
will  manage  the  English  officer,  who  will  be  sent 
for  an  explanation  of  this  night's  work,  for  there 
is  satisfaction  required  daily  for  some  offence 
even  in  this  time  of  peace.  I  can  tell  you,  my 
son,  we  gave  the  guard-boats  a  reception  they 
little  dreamed  of.  You  see  what  a  fine  crew  I 
have  with  me,  all  picked  men,  ready  to  pull  an 
oar,  or  level  a  gun,  or  wield  a  broad- swrord.'* 

**  By  what  good  fortune,"  enquired  Manus, 
interrupting  his  father  in  his  self-gratulation, 
'*  By  what  good  fortune  were  you  so  well  pro- 
vided?" 
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"  Vl\  tell  you.  One  of  our  men  was  out  on 
the  pretence  of  fishing,  and  approached  the 
Enghsh  vessels  sufficiently  near  to  observe  their 
motions,  and  ascertain  that  there  was  a  greater 
bustle  than  usual  among  them  ;  perhaps,  indeed, 
he  may  have  been  near  enough  to  learn  their 
actual  intentions.  A  change  of  orders  was  the  con- 
sequence, and  we  did  not  venture  out  till  a  much 
later  hour  than  customar}',  and  then  only  with 
this  strong  party.  Our  precautions,  however,  did 
not  prevent  a  meeting,  for  the  enemy  kept  his 
boats  cruising  all  night  across  our  line.  One  of 
them  gave  us  chase,  and  we  had  some  trouble  in 
escaping  from  the  fleet,  which  came  up  during  our 
engagement  with  the  first  boat.  They  will  not 
attempt,  however,  to  cross  my  way  for  some  time, 
having  got  a  much  warmer  reception  then  they 
liked,  yet  I  suppose  Hugh  O'Neill  will  consider 
it  prudent,  that  is  his  term  on  all  occasions,  to 
abandon  the  line  of  communication  in  this  direc- 
tion, which  is  now  too  well  marked  for  his  pur- 
pose. You  may,  therefore,  Manus,  be  prepared 
to  shift  your  quarters  soon." 

'^  A  change  to  which  I  have  no  objection  father, 
I  assure  you,  for  I  am  convinced  we  cannot 
remain  here  much  longer  in  safety,  with  a  Saxon 
flotilla  anchored  within  a  short  distance  of  Gar- 
dree  point.  But  what  is  that,^'  he  continued, 
suddenly  changing  his  tone,  "  your  men  bring 
with  so  much  care  from  the  boat  ?  was  any  one 
injured  in  this  unfortunate  aff'ray  ?^' 

"It  is  the  body  of  one  of  the  bravest  of  our 
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sepV  the  boatman  replied  in  a  melancholy  and 
subdued  tone,  '*  of  your  companion  in  childhood, 
of  Terence  Og.  He  was  shot  by  the  cowardly 
Saxons  when  they  attacked  us  without  warning, 
and  fired  into  our  boat  as  it  passed,  intending  to 
disable  the  men  at  the  oars.  No  tears  need  be 
shed  for  him^  his  death  is  already  avenged,  for  I 
saw  more  than  one  fall  from  our  shots  when  we 
returned  their  fire.  But  my  desire  for  vengence 
does  not  sleep  here ;  more  blood  shall  yet  be  shed. 
Tea,  by  our  blessed  patron,  and  by  all  the  saints 
our  country  holds  in  honour,  I  swear,  a  deeper 
revenge  shall  still  follow  this  night's  treachery. 
My  sister's  son  shall  rest  in  peace." 

By  their  commander's  orders,  the  .  crew  now 
concealed  the  boat  on  the  bank  of  the  lake,  and 
taking  up  the  body  of  their  companion,  bore  it 
through  the  wood  in  the  direction  of  the  hut, 
the  light  from  which  directed  their  course. 
When  they  reached  the  mound,  the  scene  of  one 
of  the  mysterious  warnings  given  to  the  stranger, 
the  chief  boatman  ordered  the  party  to  halt,  and 
pointing  to  a  particular  spot,  directed  a  grave  to  be 
prepared  for  the  dead,  under  the  tree  which  had 
attracted  the  stranger's  attention,  though  he  had 
failed  to  remark  that  it  stood  within  the  limits 
of  an  ancient  burying-ground,  and  had  once 
overshadowed  a  small  chapel  of  which  a  few 
vestiges  could  yet  be  traced.  At  the  same  time 
he  informed  Manus,  that  during  their  rencontre  on 
the  lake,  they  had  come  into  collision  with  one 
of  the  guard  boats,  which  had  been  swamped, 
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and  all  its  crew,  as  far  as  he  knew,  lost,  except 
one  person,  whom  they  had  accidently  picked  up 
as  they  passed,  on  being  attracted  by  his  cries. 
"  A  vile  Saxon  priest,^^  he  added,  "  whose  blood 
shall  appease  the  spirit  of  Terence  Og/* 

The  necessary  arrangements  having  been  com^ 
pleted,  the  men  resumed  their  march,  still  bearing 
the  body  of  their  dead  companion,  which  it  wtis 
intended  to  deposit  for  a  time  in  the  hut  of 
Caius. 

The  stranger's  sleep  which  was  sound  and  uninter- 
rupted, for  deep  silence  reigned  in  the  next  apart- 
ment, had  continued  for  several  hours  before  the 
events  of  the  preceding  day  arose  again  before  his 
mental  vision,  mingled  in  his  dreams  with  those 
of  a  very  different  period  of  his  life.     Vain,  un- 
connected   thoughts   followed,   coursing    rapidly 
over  the  surface  of  his  mind.     Again  a  deep  voice 
sounded  in   his  ear,  a  cold  hand  pressed  on  his 
shoulder,    and  effectually  roused   him   from    his 
sleep.     There  was   sufficient  light  to  shew  that 
he  was  alone,  and  everything  in  the  small  apart- 
ment remained  in  the  same  state  as  when  lie  had 
retired  to  rest.     The  crucifix  shone  before    him, 
the  half  drained  wine-cup  was  beside  him.     He 
started   from  tlie  pallet   on  which    he  lay,  deter- 
mined,  if  possible,    to    unravel  the   mystery  bv 
which    he    had   been   so    often    perplexed.     His 
first  act,  however,  was  to   ascertain  the  state  of 
his  arms,  which  he   recollected   having  carefully 
examined  before  going  to  sleep  ;  to  his  astonish- 
ment,   he   found   that   they   had     been    remov- 
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ed ;  even  the  dagger  which  he  wore  on  his  person, 
and  never  put  off  under  any  drcuEnstances. 
His  first  conclusion  was  that  he  was  betrayed, 
and  he  no  longer  hesitated  to  endeavour  to  make 
his  escape  into  the  wood,  by  forcing  his  way  from 
the  hut.  As  he  searched  for  some  means  of 
defence,  his  astonishment  was  increased  by  dis- 
covering on  a  stand  in  a  remote  comer  of  the 
room,  a  target,  embossed  with  golden  studs  of 
exquisite  workmanship,  beside  which  lay  a  swonl 
and  dagger,  equally  rich  in  ornament.  Tliese 
he  hastily  seised  upon,  and  his  wonder  was 
still  further  increased,  when  he  again  recognised 
the  same  deep  voice  he  had  so  often  heard 
since  he  had  entered  the  forest :  not  sounding  as 
in  a  dream,  but  falling  distinctly  on  his  waking 
ear,  for  the  circumstances  were  of  too  extraor- 
dinary a  nature  to  admit  of  doubt. 

*'  Son  of  the  Gael,  remember  the  warning  of 
the  Spirit,  and  be  not  disturbed  at  the  exchange 
now  made.  Now  thy  hour  of  trial  is  at  hand. 
Disgrace  not  thy  paternal  arms.  Be  firm,  be 
just,  be  mercifiil  1" 

The  stranger,  under  the  influence  of  the  su- 
pernatural warning,  and  attracted  by  the  increas- 
ing noise,  looked  anxiously  towards  the  next  apart- 
ment, when  a  scene  calculated  to  cause  alarm  to 
the  bravest  mind,  presented  itself  to  his  view. 

On  a  rude  bier,  composed  of  spars  from  the 
boat  and  the  watch  cloaks  of  the  crew,  the  I)ody 
of  Terence  Og  bearing  visible  traces  of  a  vio- 
lent death,  and  clutching  the  skean,  which  he 
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seemed  to  have  drawn  instinctively  in  the  moment 
of  death,  lay  extended  in  front  of  the  fire,  in  such 
a  manner  tliat  a  strong  light  fell  broadly  on  his 
pale  features.  The  rest  of  the  body  was  thrown 
into  shade  by  the  hardy  forms  of  the  men,  who 
stood  grouped  on  either  side.  Caius  alone  knelt 
at  tlie  foot  of  the  corpse,  having  his  arras  folded 
on  his  breast,  and  his  eyes  upraised  in  wonder  and 
l>ewilderment,  occasioned  by  the  scene  before  him. 
A  few  steps  behind  the  old  man,  the  tall  gaunt 
form  of  the  commander  of  the  boat- party  was 
seen,  who,  in  deep  low  accents,  in  which  various 
passions  and  feelings  seemed  blended,  recited  his 
lament  for  the  dead,  accompanied  by  vows  of  ven- 
ireance  on  his  murderers. 

"  Shall  tlie  young  men  dig  the  grave  of  Terence 
()g  under  the  wide  spreading  oak  which  stands 
alone  in  its  strength,  and  defies  the  storm,  and,  oh  ! 
must  his  memory  pass  away  like  the  breath  of  the 
tempest,  which  has  shaken  its  leaves?  Why  Terence 
Oi;  hast  thou  yielded  to  the  first  blast  of  the 
breeze  ?  The  oak  may  fall,  but  it  falls  at  maturity, 
not  as  thou  hast  fallen  in  the  pride  of  thine  age  ! 
But  thou  art  not  forgotten,  son  of  the  lake. 
Tliy  companions  have  vowed  in  their  hearts,  that 
thou  shalt  be  avenged.  The  earth  may  cover  thee 
Terence  Og.  The  water  may  lose  the  stain  of  thy 
heart's  blood,  and  the  winds  sweep  across  the 
lake,  like  the  sigh  of  the  Beanshie,  heedless  of  thee. 
But  the  voice  of  thy  wrong  is  here,  here  in  the 
bosom  of  friends.  The  hut  of  thy  sire  will  be 
desolate ;  the  smile  of  joy  will  illumine  its  walls 
no  more.  The  light  will  shine  in  vain  to  guide  thy 
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footsteps ;  their  sound  has  ceased  for  ever ;  spnng 
will  pass  away  unheeded,  its  flowers  will  fade  un- 
considered beneath  the  sun  of  summer;  autumn 
and  winter  will  come  and  depart ;  but  the  shrill 
ay  of  the  Caoine  shall  echo  alone  through  the  vale. 
Yes,  tribe  of  Conna),  mourn  for  him  who  will 
never  return.  In  run  shall  they  greet  us  on  the 
margin  of  the  bright-beached  lake.  Where  is 
Terence  ?  He  of  the  swift  foot  and  bright  eye  ! 
Hang  your  heads  ye  sons  of  the  mountain  and  lake ! 
41ie  youth  sleeps  unavenged  in  the  silence  of 
death !  Who  will  bear  the  tidings  to  yon  aged 
parent  ?  Not  he,  to  whose  care  he  was  given  ! 
Not  he,  who  has  been  his  best  guide  for  years, 
who  loved  him  as  he  loved  his  own  son  !  Yea^  as 
a  foster-son ;  not  he,  who  taught  the  youth  to 
lead  the  swift  corricle  on  the  high  bounding  wave  ! 
Go  ye  who  are  endowed  with  the  smooth  tongue  ! 
Do  ye  tell  it  to  yon  anxious  group.  Sheamus 
Ruadh  has  no  words  to  waste;  he  can  only  cry 
vengeance  !  By  this  bleeding  wound,  I  swear.  By 
my  hate  of  the  Saxon!  By  the  saints  of  our 
fathers,  revenge !  I  cry  revenge  P* 

The  arrival  of  Manus,  who  had  not  returned  to 
the  hut  at  the  same  time  with  the  rest  of  the 
party,  interrupted  the  Caoine  of  the  boatman,  who 
reverently  saluted  the  priest  by  whom  his  son 
was  accompanied,  and  earnestly  requested  him  to 
gratify  their  feeling  by  consenting  to  perform  the 
last  services  of  the  church  over  their  dead  com- 
panion ;  at  least  as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  their 
situation  permitted. 
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"  Father/'  he  said,  "this  is  a  fearful  sight ;  the 
young  and  the  strong  is  fallen,  one  other  branch 
has  been  lopped  from  our  tree,  now  nearly  bare, 
one  more  honest  heart  has  ceased  to  beat.  Terence 
Og !  Terence  Og !  why  did  the  fatal  arrow  of  death 
single  out  the  faithful  bosom  of  thy  father's  son 
in  this  hour  of  trial.  Time  flies,  reverend  Sir. 
Before  the  sun  gilds  yon  eastern  hills,  our  service 
must  be  concluded.  Hasten  then  and  perform  the 
funeral  rites ;  this  it  your  duty.  Revenge !  yes, 
deep  revenge  is  ours.*^ 

So  saying,  he  bent  down  at  the  foot  of  the 
corpse,  and  the  others  knelt  around  while  the 
funeral  prayers  were  recited  in  a  hurried  manner. 

When  they  were  ended,  they  arose,  and  lifting 
the  body  from  the  ground,  prepared  to  carry  it  to 
its  last  resting  place  in  the  grave  made  for  it  under 
the  old  oak.  At  this  moment,  unfortunately,  the 
party  in  charge  of  the  prisoner,  a  teacher,  as  it  ap- 
peared, of  the  new  heresy,  being  anxious  to  join 
the  solemn  procession,  entered  the  hut  and  turned 
the  attention  of  Sheamus  Ruadh  and  his  men  to 
a  new  object,  who  instantly  forgot  in  their  desire 
to  avenge  their  companion,  the  sacred  services  in 
which  they  had  been  lately  engaged ;  their  worst 
passions  were  roused,  and  laying  down  the  body 
of  Terence  Og,  they  simultaneously  raised  a  fear- 
ful cry,  and  demanded  the  sacrifice  of  the  unfor- 
tunate clergyman. 

Sheamus  Ruadh  who  required  not  to  be 
promoted  by  his  companions,  sprung  from  where 
he  stood  like  a  lion  on  its  prey ;  his  eyes  flashed 
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fire;  his  tall  form  became  taller;  his  nostrils  di* 
lated  ;  he  seized  the  trembling  prisoner,  and  drew 
him  to  the  feet  of  the  dead  man. 

"  Yes,  Terence  Og !"  he  cried  in  a  voice  nearly 
choked  by  passion,  '*  yes,  thou  shalt  be  avenged : 
even  before  the  grave  closes  on  thee,  the  first  vic- 
tim shall  be  sacrificed  to  thy  memory.  Cold  is 
the  hearth  in  thy  dwelling.  No  more  shalt  thou 
be  hailed  on  thy  return  to  the  shores  of  the  lonely 
Esk  by  the  voice  of  affection ;  but  we  will  dry  the 
tears  of  thy  grey-haired  mother,  for  we  will  say, 
he  was  avenged !" 

As  he  spoke  thus,  the  old  man  drew  firom  his 
side  the  long  skean  which  he  wore  under  his  cloak, 
and  flinging  off  with  frantic  strength,  Manus  and 
the  priest  who  interfered,  he  raised  it  with  steady 
hand  and  deadly  intent.  For  a  moment  he  paused 
to  ensure  his  aim,  a  long  bright  flash  marked  its 
rapid  descent,  and  the  unfortunate  object  of  his 
fury,  uttering  one  fearful  shriek,  sank  motionless 
at  his  feet* 

The  life  of  the  Saxon  clergyman  was  only  saved 
by  the  interposition  of  the  stranger,  who  had  en- 
tered unnoticed,  and  against  whose  buckler  the 
point  of  the  skean  grated,  as  he  threw  himself  be- 
tween Sheamus  Ruadh,  and  his  intended  victim. 
Following  up  his  advantage,  he  then  pushed  Shear 
mus  Ruadh  sternly  from  him,  who  nearly  frantic 
with  disappointed  rage,  again  raised  his  arm  and 
prepared  to  spring  on  his  unexpected  assailant. 
The  stranger^  however,  nothing  daunted,  continued 
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to  stand  over  the  fallen  clergvnian,  having  his  left 
ibot  advanced,  an  J  his  shield  surhciently  raised  to 
*!eferd  I. is  person.  In  his  right  hand,  he  grasped 
his  sword,  like  one  well  inbtructed  in  its  use,  and 
tixins:  liis  eyes  sternly  on  his  antagonist,  addressed 
liini  in  a  commanding  tone  of  voice. 

•'  Stand  back,  Sheamus  Ruadh,  and  dare  not 
to  raise  your  arm  against  the  destined  Chieftain  of 
vour  sept.  I  little  thought  that  the  first  use  I 
should  make  of  these,  my  paternal  arms,  would  be 
to  guard  an  unarmed  man,  a  stranger,  a  prisoner 
too,  and  against  whom,  you,  Sheamus  Ruadh  ; 
vou,  tlie  husband  of  her,  on  whose  breast  my  first 
vears  were  spent,  you  who  at  the  altar  swore  fi- 
delity to  me  the  son  of  your  chief,  and  your  foster- 
son  !  Go,  I  come  to  claim  ray  rights  ;  to  defend 
you  ;  to  protect  my  people  ;  but  from  me  no  mur- 
derer shall  ever  receive  favour.  Sheamus  Ruadh 
leave  my  presence.'^ 

"  To  you  Caius  and  Manus,'*  the  young  O'Don- 
nell  continued,  '^  I  return  many  thanks  for  the 
liospitality  I  have  received  at  your  hands.  An 
(yOonnell  never  forgets  a  benefit,  though  he  par- 
don an  injury.  Many  occurrences  of  this  night  re- 
quire explanation,  which  we  must  defer  until  a 
more  fitting  opportunity.  I  have  a  number  of 
(juestions  to  ask ;  tliis  wood,  this  hut  have  been  the 
scene  of  many  curious  events  in  a  few  hours. 
Manus  raise  the  unfortunate  clergyman  if  life  still 
remains,  and  bear  him  to  the  next  apartment,  there 
let  him  be  carefully  tended.^^ 
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At  the  first  declaration  of  himself,  Manus  and 
Cains  mshed  forward  to  greet  the  young  chief, 
and  throwing  themselves  at  his  feet  burst  into 
tears.  Cains  felt  that  all  his  forebodings  were 
correct,  and  that  it  was  not  without  reason  that  his 
heart  had  yearned  towards  the  young  stranger  to 
whom  he  had  so  opportunely  afforded  hospitality. 
Manus  rose  from  the  ground,  on  recei^nng  the 
chiefs  command,  and  after  laying  the  still  sense- 
less clergyman  on  the  bed  in  the  other  apartment, 
took  his  place  proudly  at  the  side  of  the  youthful 
Prince  of  Tyrconnell,  to  whom  he  bore  the  en- 
dearing relation  of  foster-brother. 

"  To  you,  honoured  Father  O'Duvegan,"  said 
(yDonnell,  addressing  me,  **  for,  I  was,  indeed,  the 
priest  whom  Manus  had  introduced,  "  I  must  ask 
pardon  for  having  so  long  neglected  to  notice  one 
whom  I  at  once  recognized.  Believe  me,  I  have 
not  forgotten  the  honoured  guide  and  loved  in- 
structor of  my  youth.  The  scene  we  have  just 
witnessed,  is  I  hope  a  sufficient  excuse.  To-mor- 
row we  must  hold  council  with  our  iriends  here 
respecting  our  future  proceedings.  Remember, 
Manus,  that  ^  the  strong  hands  and  willing  hearts 
may  soon  be  required,  and  your  wild  sons  of  the 
lake,  the  mountain  and  the  wood^  called  on  to  re- 
deem your  pledge.     Call  Sheamus  Ruadh  !" 

**  To  you,'*  said  he,  addressing  the  now  sub- 
dued boatman,  *^  I  have  not  been,  I  hope,  unne- 
cessarily harsh.  I  honour  your  feelings,  yet  I 
cannot  approve  of  your  late  conduct ;  but  of  this 
no  more.     What  is  past  is  forgiven,  and  shall  be 
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forgotten,  but  never  the  faithful  attachment  which 
you  displayed  during  distress  and  danger  to  me 
and  mine.     I  hope  the  day  is  not  distant  when  I 
sliall  be  able  to  repay  my  friends  with  something 
better  than  mere  thanks.    The  last  rites  must  now 
be  performed  to  your  deceased  companion  whose 
deatli  alone  mars  the  pleasure  I  enjoy.     I  under- 
stand our  good  Sheamus  has  already  had   a  grave 
prepared.     Terence  Og  shall  rest  within  the  sacred 
bounds  of  Killilagh.     Let  this  be  your  duty,  Fa- 
ther Mathew.     Manus  will   assist   me  in  attend- 
ing the  stranger,  who   I  fear  has   suffered  much. 
Do  you,  Caius,  prepare  the  best  your  housekeeping 
affords  for  the  entertainment  of  the  men  on  their 
return." 

O'Donnell  and  Manus  found  the   unfortunate 
clergyman   in    some    measure  recovered  from  the 
shock   he  had   received,  when   he  found   himself 
about  to  be  offered  up,  as  a  sacrifice  to  appease 
the  manes  of  Terence  Og,  which  he  continued  to 
affirm    was  a  very  heathenish  kind  of  worship. 
Their  assurances,  however,  soon  confirmed    him 
in   a  belief  of  his  safety,  and,  having   taken  off" 
a  nieddar  of  spiced  wine,  and  exacted  a   promise 
from  the  chieftain  not  to  place  him  again  in  the 
j)()\ver  of  the  red-haired  savage,  as  he  designated 
the  father  of  Manus,  he  quietly  resigned  himself  to 
seek    repose.      Not    so  the    other   persons   who 
have   been   already  mentioned  in    this  narrative, 
who    remained    on     the  alert    during;   the   niirht, 
keeping  strict  watch    and  ward    over    their    re- 
c(jvorod  (chieftain ;  but  at  the  same  time  enjoy- 
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ing  the  good  cheer  which  Cains  provided.  Cup 
after  cap  of  wine  was  dmnk^  and  many  a  time 
was  the  health  of  **  The  O'Donnell"  pledged,  till 
at  length  the  morning  broke. 

I  shall  now  take  adyantage  of  the  pause  which 
here  occurs  in  my  narrative  to  give  the  reader 
some  account  of  die  person  who  has  been  thus 
introduced  to  his  notice,  and  who,  besides,  acts  so 
conspicuous  a  part  in  the  annals  I  am  composing, 
and  without  whom  they  would  never  have  bad  an 
existence.  Oh !  Spirit  of  the  brave,  receive  the 
only  tribute  I  can  offer  beside  my  unavailing  tears. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

II UGH  O'DoxxELL,  Red  Hugh  as  he  was  gene- 
rally named  bv  his  most  intimate  friends,  was  now 
in  tlie  tsventA'-sccond  year  of  his  age,  neariy  five  of 
which  as  I  shall  presently  relate,  had  been  passed 
in  an  English  prison.  From  this  youth,  this 
Irish  Prince  had  displayed  indications  of  a  genius 
of  a  very  high  order,  which  had  received  every 
aid  which  education  could  give  to  its  develope- 
nient,  and  so  zealously  was  the  cultivation  of  his 
mind  attended  to  by  those  to  whom  this  important 
task  was  intrusted,  that  at  a  very  early  period  of 
life,  he  was  familiar  both  with  the  general  history 
of  the  world  and  that  of  his  native  land,  whose 
annals  had  been  so  carefully  p^ese^^'ed  by  various 
families,  but  bv  none  with  more  attention  than 
the  chiefs  of  his  own  illustrious  race.  Combined 
with  this  fondness  for  the  dry  details  of  history, 
he  possessed  an  exquisite  taste  for  music  and 
j)()etry,  and  thus  became  acquainted  with  the  best 
j)roductions  of  the  bards  by  which  his  enthusiasm 
was  excited  in  favour  of  his  native  land,  which 
he  anxiously  hoped  to  see  freed  from  the  op- 
pression, which   had  so  long  weighed  upon  her 
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with  a  force  which  the  imagination  of  the  poet 
could  not  znagnify,  though  it  might  paint  detached 
scenes  with  m4re  vivid  colours  than  history  could 
afford  to  her  general  picture.  Indeed,  1  do  not 
recollect  a  period  of  his  life,  and  it  has  been  my 
fate  to  be  in  close  attendance  on  him,  at  which  he 
did  not  breathe  the  same  strong  aspirations  in  fa- 
vour of  national  independence,  which  he  conti- 
nued to  avow  till  its  close,  and  condemn  the  nar- 
row policy  of  the  chiefs  which  led  them  to  trust 
the  security  of  their  rights  to  hollow  truccH  and 
false  treaties. 

He  boldly  asserted  the  right  of  Ireland  to  go- 
vern herself,  and  denied  the  claims  of  England  to  a 
political  supremacy.  In  what  manner  he,  in  after 
life,  redeemed  the  often  repeated  pledges  of  his 
youth  still  remains  to  be  related,  and  I  hope  this 
trembling  hand  may  be  spared  the  power  of  fi- 
nishing the  rude  sketch  it  is  now  commencing  of 
his  glorious  career,  for  I  have  no  other  object  in 
wishing  for  life  beyond  that  of  rescuing  from 
destroying  time,  the  memory  of  my  illustrious 
patron  and  virtuous  friend. 

The  English  government,  ever  watchful  over  its 
ill-gotten  power,  soon  became  acquainted,  by  means 
of  spies,  with  the  character  of  the  young  O'Don- 
nell,  who,  even  before  attaining  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  had  become  an  object  of  alarm  to  them. 
He  was  the  heir  to  the  principality  of  Tyrconnell. 
He  had  spoken  of  freedom,  and  the  most  effectual 
method  suggested  for  crushing  his  spirit  was  to  get 
possession  of  his  person,  and  wear  down  his  high 
mind  by  protracted  confinement.    Open  violence, 
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in  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  parties,  could 
not  be  resorted  to  with  any  chance  of  success,  for 
the  family  of  O'Donnell  was  one  of  the  most 
l)owerful  in  Ulster,  even  then  in  strict  alliance 
with  the  Queen's  government,  and  the  troops  of 
the  reigning  dynasty.  Magnus,  the  father  of  Red 
Hugh,  was  at  the  very  time  performing,  according 
to  treaty,  important  services  for  their  unprincipled 
ally  ill  war  against  one  of  the  Eastern  chieftains. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  thought  more 
advisable  to  accomplish  the  object  by  treachery, 
and  the  details  of  the  stratagem,  only  worthy  the 
genius  of  a  pirate  or  robber  must  entail  ever- 
lasting infamy  on  the  name  of  Sir  John  Perrott, 
the  English  deputy.  My  hand  trembles  as  1  write 
with  tiie  vividness  of  my  recollection  of  that  fatal 
occurrence,  and  of  the  scenes  of  misery  which  it 
occasioned.  Is  it  necessary  that  men,  in  order  to 
be  considered  statesmen,  should  forget  all  the  no- 
bler sentiments  of  humanity,  and  rend  without 
mercy  the  dearest  ties  of  our  nature  ? 

It  was  about  the  end  of  summer  in  the  year 
of  our  redemption  1587,  that  permission  was 
granted,  by  his  honoured  parent,  to  the  young 
O^Donnell  to  make  a  progress  through  the 
northern  parts  of  Ulster,  in  company  with  several 
of  his  friends  and  companions,  and  visit  the 
various  chiefs  who  where  then  on  terms  of  amity 
witli  his  family.  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  one 
of  this  ill-fated  party. 

In  tlie  course  of  our  wanderings,  I  recollect  it 
like  the  occurrence  of  yesterday,  the  curiosity  of 
the  young  chief  was  roused  by  the  account  given 
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by  a  mendicant  friar,  as  he  appeared  to  be,  of  an 
extraordinary  natural  phenomenon  on  the  shore 
near  the  Castle  of  Mac  Swiney,  and  as  recrea- 
tion was  our  only  object,  and  scTeral  of  the 
persons  composing  the  party  expressed  a  wish 
to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  truth  of  the 
story,  (yDonnell,  having  rewarded  his  infor- 
mant, ordered  us  to  proceed  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion. 

After  a  toilsome  ride,  we  found  that  in  regard 
to  the  natural  phenomenon  promised,  we  had  not 
been  disappointed,  for  on  arriving  at  a  certain 
point,  our  ears  as  we  were  told  to  expect  were 
saluted  by  a  roaring  noise  of  a  most  extraordinary 
kind,  which  bursting  on  us  as  it  did,  unexpect- 
edly, caused  our  party  to  pause  simultaneously, 
and  remain  for  a  considerable  time  fixed  to  the 
spot  where  we  stood.  At  length  (yDonnell  put 
spurs  to  his  horse,  and  calling  on  us  to  follow, 
dashed  off  in  the  direction  of  the  coast.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  after  a  ftirdier  ride  of  nearly 
ten  miles,  that  we  saw  before  us  the  cause  of 
the  sound  we  had  heard  which  had  continued 
to  increase  as  we  approached  the  shore.  It  was 
an  immense  spout  of  water  issuing  from  the  cliff 
to  a  height  of  more  than  fifty  feet,  and  rushing 
forth  in  vast  quantity,  as  if  the  aperture  were  too 
small  for  its  volume;  it  soared  like  some  great 
animal  in  its  agony,  and  afterwards  fell  Uke  a 
cataract  over  the  surrounding  rucks.  I  have  been 
more  particular  in  my  description  of  this  pheno- 
menon than  I  should  otherwise  have  been,  for  it 
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is  not  my  wish  to  digress  from  the  important 
task  I  have  undertaken,  because  before  this 
reaches  the  eye,  the  entire  chfT  may  have  disap- 
peared. Indeed,  it  struck  me  at  the  time  that  this 
remarkable  object,  of  which  I  had  not  before  heard, 
was  most  probably  of  recent  formation,  and  the 
notice  of  it  connected  as  it  is  with  an  important 
incident  in  the  life  of  my  hero,  may,  under  any 
circumstances,  prove  sufficiently  interesting  at  a 
future  day  to  cause  some  curious  investigator,  to 
turn  aside  and  inquire  if  it  still  exist,  who 
if  he  should  discover  after  the  lapse  of  ages, 
may  stand  on  the  same  spot  and  view  this 
wonder  of  nature,  reflecting,  perhaps,  on 
the  transient  tenure  of  all  human  beings  com- 
pared with  the  works,  even  of  nature,  which 
though  comparatively  unchangeable,  are  also 
destined  in  their  turn  to  perish ;  but  I  must 
pursue  my  story. 

"  See,'^  said  O'Donnell,  who  had  until  this 
moment  stood  rooted  to  the  spot  where  he  had 
first  halted,  admiring  the  phenomenon  before  him 
with  silent  awe  and  wonder,  "  See,"  he  said, 
"  the  Mac  Swiney,  my  friends,  fires  ofl"  his  great 
gun  to  bid  us  welcome  to  his  territory,  let  us 
not  despise  the  good  omen,  but  claim  his  hospi- 
tality which  we  shall  soon  experience  the  need  of. 
He  never  refuses  it,  I  know,  to  the  humblest,  and 
will  not  surelv  withhold  it  from  an  O^Donnell  or 
his  companions.*'  Our  weary  party  gladly  obeyed 
the  commands  of  their  young  leader,  and  rode 
slowly  towards  the  Castle  of  Dun  Donald,  which 
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they  did  not  reach  until  a  late  hour.  Here  they 
met  a  warm  reception,  and  soon  forgot  the 
fittigues  of  the  morning  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  banquet,  which  was  already  served  at  the 
time  of  our  visit,  for  a  greater  festivity  than  usual 
prevailed  in  Mac  Swiney's  castle,  in  consequence 
of  the  accidental  arrival  a  few  days  previously  of 
a  vessel,  supposed  to  be  a  Spanish  merchantman, 
laden  with  wines  and  foreign  liquors  for  the  os- 
tensible purpose  of  trading  on  the  coast,  and 
bartering  their  goods  with  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants, who  usually  procured  in  this  manner  their 
supplies  of  various  articles  of  luxury. 

On  the  day  after  our  arrival.  O!  black  day 
in  the  calendar,  Mac  Swiney  sent  on  board  to 
purchase  an  additional  supply  of  wines  to  enable 
him  to  entertain  his  distinguished  guests  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  their  rank.  It  appeared  on 
the  return  of  his  messenger,  that  the  captain  had 
already  disposed  of  his  entire  cargo ;  but  he  sent 
a  pressing  invitation  to  O^Donnell  and  his  friends 
to  honour  his  ship  with  their  company,  which 
was  unfortunately  accepted,  for  it  suited  well  on 
account  of  its  novelty,  the  views  of  the  young 
men  of  our  party,  whose  sole  object,  as  I  have 
said,  being  pleasure,  they  easily  persuaded  the 
young  chief,  in  spite  of  the  wishes  of  his  atten- 
dants, to  allow  himself  to  be  conveyed  on  board 
the  Spanish  vessel,  where  the  promise  of  a  speedy 
return,  and  the  advice  of  friends  were  equally 
forgotten  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment,  and 
time  passed  unheeded  by  the  youthAil  party; 
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which,  besides,  the  young  Prince  of  Tyrconnell, 
consisted  of  Eugene  Mac  Swiney,  Lord  of  Tueth, 
Mac  Swiney  of  Tarrid,  and  Sir  Eugene  O'Galla- 
chair,  all  of  whom,  in  the  morning  which  suc- 
ceeded this  unfortunate  day,  found  themselves 
prisoners  in  an  English  vessel  commanded  by  the 
false  Bingham,  who  by  desire  of  the  deputy,  had 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a  stranger  for  the 
very  object  in  which  he  had  now  succeeded. 
O'Donnell  was  soon  separated  from  his  attendants 
and  carried  to  Dublin,  where  he  was  lodged  in 
the  strongest  tower  of  the  castle,  by  order  of  the 
deputy,  who  on  his  return  to  England,  boasted 
that  he  had,  by  his  policy,  subdued  Ulster,  and 
handed  over  to  his  successor  the  custody  of  thirty 
Irish  chiefs,  whom  he  held  like  the  unhappy 
O'Donnell  as  pledges,  for  what  he  chose  to  call 
the  loyalty  of  their  people.  But  his  triumph  was 
short  lived,  he  fell  himself  under  suspicion,  was 
deceived,  and  prosecuted  by  those  who  had 
served  under  him,  and  suffered  severely  from  the 
injustice  of  the  government,  on  wliose  behalf  he 
had  perpetrated  so  many  unjust  acts. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  unhappy  Prince  of  Tyr- 
connell, for  whom  it  seemed  that  the  ancient 
keep  of  the  castle,  where  he  was  confined,  was 
intended  to  be  a  living  tomb,  loaded  with  chains 
and  subjected  to  insult,  saw,  year  after  year  pass 
away  without  any  hope  of  freedom  being  held  out 
to  him.  All  intercourse  with  his  friends  was 
strictly  denied,  and  as  the  various  governors 
found  that  the  cruelty  of  Sir  John  Perrott  had 
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succeeded  in  weakening  the  power  of  his  family, 
they  felt  no  inclination  to  pat  an  end  to  his  imme- 
diate imprisonment  or  of  his  people ;  some,  after, 
this  event  retired  into  the  more  inaccessible  [larts 
of  the  principality,  and  others  found  shelter  in 
the  woods,  in  various  districts,  lying  concealed  in 
wretched  huts,  built  within  their  recesses,  which 
they  deserted  on  the  least  appearance  of  danger, 
retiring  for  a  time  into  some  part  of  the  country 
still  further  from  the  English,  until  their  vi- 
gilance remitted,  when  they  again  advanced 
towards  the  capital  and  more  frequented  districts, 
for  the  purpose  of  communicating  more  easily 
with  their  partizans.  In  pursuing  this  mode  of 
life,  they  incurred  little  personal  danger ;  unless 
when  they  ventured  out  of  their  fastnesses  on 
marauding  expeditions,  for  the  English  soldiers 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  penetrate  into  these 
forests,  where  they  were  in  continual  danger  of 
being  surrounded  by  the  exasperated  exiles.  Of 
those  who  had  the  temerity  to  make  the  attempt, 
few  returned  to  tell  the  fate  of  their  companions. 

Several  years  were  passed  during  the  captivity 
of  the  young  chief,  my  much  honoured  patron, 
in  fruitless  efforts  to  procure  his  liberation,  and, 
at  length,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  pur- 
sued this  object,  as  a  duty  paramount  to  every 
other,  few  of  his  sept  knew  whether  he  still  lived 
in  confinement  in  the  dungeons  of  Dublin  Castle, 
or  had  been  murdered  by  his  keepers.  The  old 
retainers  of  the  family,  indeed,  while  they  con- 
tinued secretly  to  lament  his  misfortunes,  were 
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always  sustained  by  the  hope  of  being  one  day 
led  by  their  young  chieftain  ;  a  feeling  which  we 
considered  it  good  policy  to  promote ;  to  take 
signal  vengeance  at  the  same  time  on  his  personal 
enemies^  and  the  oppressors  of  their  country. 
They  wished  for  his  escape,  and  could  not  believe 
that  the  last  of  a  noble  race  of  heroes  was  des- 
tined to  perish  in  a  dungeon  hke  a  felon.  T-heir 
spirits  were  also  supported  by  the  prophecies  of 
pious  men,  which  tradition  had  handed  down  for 
several  generations,  many  of  whose  promises  re- 
mained to  be  fulfilled,  and  their  enthusiasm,  ex- 
cited by  the  heart-stirring  words  of  Maolmuire 
and  other  bards,  who  poured  out  in  song  the 
feelings  of  their  souls,  encouraging  the  youthful 
prince,  and  his  aged  parent  to  support  their  great 
afflictions,  and  trust  to  the  avenger  of  innocence, 
and  the  chastiser  of  the  unjust,  who  was  ever  awake. 
For  years,  the  Castle  of  Donegall  was  watched 
with  unwearied  diligence ;  as  if  by  magic,  hands 
unseen  kept  it  in  repair,  and  it  is  well  attested, 
that  all  the  vigilance  of  the  English  wliile  they 
retained  possession  of  it,  could  not  prevent  the 
friends  of  O'Donnell  from  lighting  up,  day  after 
day  the  fire  of  its  hospitable  hearth. 

They  little  knew,  however,  with  what  care  and 
jealous  attention  he  was  watclied  by  his  suspicious 
keej^ers  ;  their  warm  and  generous  hearts  panted 
for  his  freedom,  and  they  easily  persuaded  them- 
selves that  he  would  gain  it.  They  wished  that 
his  prison  were  opened,  and  they  attended 
with  all  the  fervour  of  enthusiasm  for  the  moment 
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of  his  return  amongst  them.  All  would  have 
gladly  shared  captivity  with  the  future  head  of 
their  sept,  or  have  sacrificed  willingly  their  lives 
to  ensure  his  freedom  and  safety.  A  few  of  the 
oldest  of  the  retainers  of  the  family,  those  in  par> 
ticular  who  had  belonged  to  the  household  of  his 
father,  had  requested  to  be  allowed  to  attend  on 
the  young  chieftain  in  confinement ;  of  these  some 
were  put  to  death  by  the  relentless  cruelty  of 
the  deputy,  who  was  enraged  at  their  faithful  and 
disinterested  attachment  to  their  chief,  the  others 
were  afterwards  allowed  to  escape  uninjured. 

It  is  probable  that  the  marks  of  affection  thus 
shown  to  him  by  his  people,  made  the  English 
still  more  anxious  for  the  safe  custody  of  the 
young  O'Donnell,  whom  they  held  as  a  hostage 
for  the  allegiance  of  his  sept  and  friends.  Some 
persons  well  informed  in  such  matters,  have  sup- 
posed that  it  was  originally  the  intention  of  the 
English  government,  when  they  caused  this  young 
prince  to  be  seized  in  violation  of  good  faith,  they 
wished  to  endeavour  to  make  him  an  instrument 
for  effecting  the  final  subjugation  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Ireland,  which  had  continued  to  preserve 
its  independence.  It  is  added,  that  in  further- 
ance of  tins  intention,  they  attempted  by  means 
of  their  false  teachers,  to  imbue  his  mind  with 
the  belief  of  their  heresy.  On  this  subject  I 
cannot  declare  any  positive  opinion.  It  is  well 
known  that  even  to  the  risk  of  life  and  limb,  I 
did  as  in  duty  bound,  endeavour,  though  in  vain, 
to  procure  access  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
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him  the  solace  of  religion  during  his  confinement. 
In  after  years  no  opportunity  offered  itself  of  veri- 
fying the  suspicions  entertained  of  the  intentions 
of  our  enemies. 

At  length  fortune  favoured  him  so  far  as  to 
place  within  his  power  the  means  of  escape,  and 
he  was  able  by  the  assistance  of  ropes  surrepti- 
tiously obtained  to  descend  from  the  tower,  after 
which  he  directed  his  steps  towards  the  country 
of  O'Toole,  a  chief,  who  had  been  for  a  time  his 
fellow  prisoner,  and  with  whom  he  had  formed  a 
strict  friendship. 

Here  a  most  grievous  disappointment  awaited 
him,  for,  in  his  supposed  friend,  he  found  a  base 
enemy  by  whom  he  was  sold  to  the  English 
government.  A  blot  which  can  never  be  removed 
from  the  character  of  this  degenerate  chief,  by 
whose  treachery,  O'Donnell  again  found  himself  a 
prisoner  in  his  original  place  of  confinement, 
where,  in  consequence  of  his  escape,  he  \^'as,  if 
possible,  more  strictly  watched  than  before ;  but 
his  sufferings  were  destined  to  terminate,  and  by 
means  of  some  unknown  friend  who  procured  ac- 
cess to  his  prison,  an  opportunity  of  escape  again 
offered,  which  proved  more  successful  than  the 
former;  and  after  various  hardships, the  young 
O'Donnell  reached  the  hospitable  castle  of  "the 
O'Byrnc,*'  by  whose  assistance  he  was  enabled 
to  proceed  towards  the  territory  of  "  the  O'Neill.'* 
I  have  already  related  in  a  former  chapter  the 
events  which  followed  his  unexpected  arrival  at 
the  hut  of  Caius. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Tns  morning  which  succeeded  the  eventful 
night,  the  proceedings  of  which  were  narrated  in 
the  fifth  chapter,  dawned  on  as  fair  a  prospect  as 
ever  met  the  eye.  He  who  has  wandered  through 
scenes  of  beauty  from  childhood  loses  the  delight 
which  they  impart,  and  ceases  to  observe  many 
charms  until  some  particular  circumstance  forces 
them  upon  the  attention,  for  to  him,  familiarity, 
the  test  of  much  of  our  human  felicity,  has 
weakened  the  effects  they  would  otherwise  pro- 
duce, and  it  is  only  after  absence  that  he  enjoys 
the  glory  of  his  native  woods,  and  by  coniparison 
with  other  scenes,  learns  to  form  a  proper  esti- 
mate of  them. 

It  has  been  my  unhappy  lot  to  be,  by  compul- 
sion, a  wanderer  from  my  home,  and  I  have 
visited  the  fairest  scenes  of  Italy,  and  the  most 
delicious  vales  of  Spain,  but  seldom  have  I  gazed 
on  such  a  landscape,  either  of  river,  lake  or 
mountain,  as  my  native  country  presents  to  view. 
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Beloved  father-land"!  why  am  I  compelled  to 
wear  out  life  far  from  thy  loved  western  shores  ? 
I  remember  as  if  yesterday,  the  delight  which  I 
felt,  as  I  stood  by  the  O^Donnell  on  the  lake's 
side,  and  gazed  from  a  projecting  headland  upon 
the  prospect,  which  dawning  day  shewed  to  us. 
Before  me  lay  the  unruffled  surface  of  the  lough,  on 
whose  expanse  was  the  Island  of  Innis-garde,  with 
its  slender  round  tower  rising,  like  a  silvery  pillar, 
from  the  mass  of  rich  foliasje  with  which  it  was 
surrounded.  Beyond,  the  view  was  bounded  by 
the  hills  of  Derry  and  Tyrone,  whose  summits 
were  garlanded  with  the  rosy  hues  of  morn. 
Along  the  shores,  deep  woods  rolled  down  to 
the  water  and  near  to  us,  they  stood  in  inverted 
reality  upon  its  heaveless  breadth.  Large 
flights  of  rooks  wheeled  and  disappeared,  and  as 
suddenly  appeared  again,  pursuing  their  appointed 
course  over  the  Lough.  The  jackdaws  flew  along 
the  cliffs  in  which  they  were  building  their  nests, 
and  upon  the  crystalline  depth  below,  the  wild 
ducks  were  steering  about  with  their  wakes 
marked  by  long  ripples,  and  swallows  and  mart- 
lets were  careering  through  the  air,  and  chirrup- 
ing with  most  blithe  accents.  A  few  fishwomen, 
protected  apparently  by  tlieir  insignificance,  drew 
their  nets  on  shore  or  in  their  skin  covered  l;oats, 
paddled  homeward  over  the  smooth  waters.  In 
a  line  to  the  south  of  Gardree  point,  and  between 
us  and  the  island,  the  small  flotilla  of  the  English 
Admiral,  which  guarded  the  lake  from  the  Irish, 
lay   at  anchor,  the   blue  ensigns  of  the  vessels 
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banging  from  their  staffs  unstirred  by  %  breeze^ 

wVale  a  single  mariner  in  each  was  keeping  his 

solitary  watch  on  the  deck.   Almost  on  the  verge 

of  the  horizon,  near  the  Blackwater,  the  boats  of 

O'Neill  which  had  come  thus  far  to  observe  the 

movements  of  their  suspected   neighbours    were 

dimly  distinguished. 

Only  a  short  time  was  allowed  us  to  enjoy  the 
prospect  undisturbed^  for  it  was  soon  evident 
that  we  were  discovered  by  the  watch  in  one  of 
the  armed  vessels^  whose  crew  was  immediately 
mustered  on  deck,  and  she  was  observed  gra- 
dually to  swing  round  so  as  to  bear  on  the  spot 
where  we  were.  The  object  of  this  manceuvre 
was  soon  apparent^  for  a  cannon  shot  plunged 
into  the  ground  near,  and  warned  us  to  retreat 
within  the  shelter  of  the  wood.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance, it  was  evident  that  the  affair  with 
Sheamus  Ruadh,  on  the  previous  evening,  had  put 
the  commander  of  the  flotilla  on  the  alert,  and 
that  we  were  supposed  to  form  a  part  of  those 
whom  they  had  encountered  the  night  before, 
for  as  Manus  bad  anticipated,  the  enemy  had 
reason  for  knowing  that  the  chief  haunt  of  the 
discontented  Irish  was  in  the  vicinity. 

The  demonstration  they  had  thus  made  serving 
no  other  purpose  than  a  vain  bravado,  more  likely 
to  put  their  opponents  on  the  alert  than  operate 
to  the  prejudicing  of  their  plans,  seemed  to  sa- 
tisfy them,  for  they  did  not  shew  any  disposition 
to  land  and  measure  swords  with  their  antago- 
nists of  the  previous  night. 
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As  soon  as  Manus  and  his  father  joined  us, 
a  hasty  council  was  held,  when  it  was  arranged 
that  the  English  priest,  whom  it  was  desired  to 
keep  in  ignorance  of  the  names  or  objects  of 
the  persons  into  whose  company  he  had  been 
so  unexpectedly  thrown,  should  be  sent  under 
the  escort  of  some  of  0*Donnell's  followers,  for 
the  men  of  Sheamus  Ruadh,  at  once  assumed 
this  character,  by  land  to  O^Neill's  castle,  and  that 
the  chieftain  should  remain  until  night  concealed 
operations,  when  he  could  pass  over  to  the  same 
destination  under  the  guidance  of  experienced 
boatman,  in  a  light  barge  which  was  in  readiness. 
At  the  chiefs  request,  I  agreed  to  separate  from 
him  for  a  time,  and  accompany  the  Saxon,  who  ex- 
pressed much  alarm  after  what  had  already  occur- 
red, at  the  idea  of  being  left  without  some  pro- 
tector in  the  power  of  Sheamus  Ruadh,  or  any 
of  his  people.  In  the  course  of  our  journey, 
which  occupied  two  days,  I  held  much  instructive 
conversation  with  my  companion  who  I  found, 
had,  by  some  fortuitous  circumstance,  been  j)laced 
on  board  one  of  the  English  boats  on  the  former 
night,  certainly  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
service  for  which  they  were  destined.  But  my 
principle  object  in  this  history  is  to  trace  the 
eventful  life  of  my  noble  patron  and  friend, 
the  O'Donnell,  from  this  period  through  his  bright 
but  brief  career;  not  to  dwell  on  the  unimpor- 
tant events  of  my  own  humble  story. 

When  night  approached,  a  heavy  fog  settled 
upon  the   lake,  which,  combined   with  the  dark- 
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ness  in  effectually  concealing  from  one  another, 
the  DQOvements  of  the  hostile  parties  who  now 
lay  in  such  close  contiguity.  Sheamus  Ruadh 
was  not  long  in  taking  advantage  of  the  favour- 
able circnnrttance,  and  after  receiving  the  report 
of  one  who  had  been  sent  out  to  reconnoitre 
the  enemy,  he  commanded  the  boat  to  be  hauled 
firom  its  place  of  concealment  to  the  little  pier 
already  mentioned,  where  the  men  took  their 
places  at  the  oars  in  silence,  and  awaited  the 
approach  of  the  chieftain,  on  whose  arrival  they 
cautiously  pulled  into  the  lake,  keeping  within 
the  shade  of  the  promontory,  so  as  not  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  English,  who  had  been 
thrown  off  their  guard  by  the  departure,  some 
hours  before,  of  the  detachment  which  accompa- 
nied the  Saxon  priest. 

As  a  matter  of  precaution,  the  boat  was  put 
before  the  wind  as  soon  as  they  had  cleared  the 
headland,  and  soon  ran,  under  the  large  sail  which 
it  carried,  far  to  leeward  of  the  English  flotilla, 
steering  so  much  in  shore  that  the  enemies  vessels 
on  account  of  their  greater  draught  of  water,  might 
not  dare,  in  case  of  alarm,  attempt  to  follow.  As 
soon  as  a  sufficient  distance  was,  in  this  man- 
ner, gained,  which  was  only  effected  by  run- 
ning out  of  the  direct  course,  the  sail  was  furled, 
and  the  hardy  crew,  applying  themselves  to  the 
oars,  plied  their  accustomed  task  so  diligently,  that 
the  light  boat  bounded  like  a  bird   over  the  lake. 

In  a  short  time  nearly  half  the  distance  was 
gained,  and  the  chieftain  already  congratulated  him- 
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self  on  his  near  approach  to  the  termination  of  his 
danger  and  toil,  and  an  early  meeting  with  the  friends 
from  whom  adverse  fate  had  so  long  and  cruelly  se- 
parated him,  when  the  anxious  eye  of  Sheamus 
Ruadh  discovered  the  indications  of  an  approach- 
ing squall.  For  the  first  time  since  their  de- 
parture, his  voice  was  heard  calling  to  his  men  to 
strain  every  sinew  in  the  vain  hope  of  anticipating 
the  period  of  its  fury  bursting  on  the  Lough.  By 
his  order,  the  mast  was  also  struck,  and  he  took 
his  station  at  the  helm,  whence  he  anxiously  viewed 
the  clouds  which  rushed  impetuously  along  the 
darkening  sky.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
his  worst  forebodings  were  realized,  for  he  had 
scarcely  time  to  complete  the  arrangements  he 
considered  necessary  under  the  circumstances, 
when  the  south-west  wind  was  heard  rushing  along 
with  resistless  impetuosity,  tearing  in  its  progress 
the  whitening  surface  of  the  lake,  whicK  soon  rose 
into  gigantic  billows,  threatening  at  every  plunge 
she  matle  as  she  pitched  with  headlong  haste  down 
their  steep  descents,  to  swallow  the  boat  which 
now  appeared  a  mere  speck  on  its  surface  in  the 
black  profound,  which  yawned  ready  to  engulph 
them,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  exertion  of  the 
men,  w  hose  toil  was  increased  by  the  uncertainty 
of  the  stroke  they  pulled  in  the  midst  of  darkness 
and  a  raging  sea,  besides  the  skill  of  the  pilot,  that 
it  was  prevented  falling  into  the  deep  furrows  into 
which  the  waters  were  ploughed  by  the  power  of 
the  tempest.  Nor  was  there  even  remaining,  the 
comfort  which    light  always  affords   in  cases   of 
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daDger  and  distress.  The  place  of  the  moon 
could  be  with  difficulty  traced  by  Sheamus  Ruadh 
in  the  heavens,  which  were  now  covered  with  al- 
most palpable  darkness,  save  when  an  occasional 
gleam  of  lightning  served,  for  a  moment,  to  display 
the  horror  of  their  situation  to  the  unfortunate 
O^Donnell  and  his  companions. 

Hour  after  hour  was  now  passed  by  the  Irish 
party  in  vain  endeavours  to  advance,  and  they 
soon  found  themselves  so  much  exhausted  by 
their  efforts  as  to  be  barely  able  to  hold  their  dan- 
gerous position  on  the  lake.  No  chance  of  safety, 
however,  remained,  but  to  make  head  towards  the 
land  of  Tyrone,  which  lay  before  them ;  behind, 
was  the  English  flotilla  to  whom  they  well  knew 
the  fugitive  chieftain,  who  had  just  effected  his  es- 
cape from  Dublin  Castle,  would  be  a  rich  prize. 

Sheamus  and  Manus  were  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  navigation  of  the  lake,  not  to  feel  that 
their  situation  became  more  precarious  every  mo- 
ment. Their  keen  perception  indicated  truly  the 
moment  when  the  boat  ceased  to  advance,  and 
they  also  knew  by  long  experience,  that  in  every 
hour  of  fruitless  exertion,  they  lost  way  more  and 
more,  in  proportion  as  the  exhaustion  of  the  men 
increased.  One  man,  at  length,  dropped  from  his 
place  unable  any  longer  to  contend  with  fatigue, 
and  the  depressing  feeling  of  despair  as  to  the  re* 
suit  of  their  exertions  now  infused  itself  into  every 
bosom,  and  the  boat  turned  away  her  head  from 
the  waves  and  would  have  fallen  into  the 
trough  of  the  sea,  had  not  Manus,  whose  dread  of 
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personal  danger  was  absorbed  by  anxiety  for  the 
safety  of  his  chieftain,  sprung  to  the  vacant  oar 
giving  fresh  life  to  his  companions  by  his  vigorous 
exertions.  The  place  of  another  man  was  soon 
supphed  by  the  chieftain  himself,  who  proved  by 
tlie  skilful  management  of  his  oar,  that  he  had  not 
forgotten  the  lessons  of  his  foster-father,  learned 
in  his  own  bay  in  the  happy  days  of  boyhood. 

They  now  lor  a  short  time  kept  their  place,  un- 
til a  fresli  burst  of  the  tempest  liurried  them  to  - 
wards  the  west  in  spite  of  all  their  exertions. 

At  length  the  morning  dawned,  and  to  the  con- 
sternation of  the  party,  discovered  that  they  had 
drifted  into  a  dangerous  proximity  to  the  English 
flotilla,  whicli  rolled  heavily  in  the  sea,  labouring 
under  the  effects  of  the  tempest.     The  decks  were 
soon  crowded,  and  it  was  evident  that  during  the 
night,  they  bad  been  watching  anxiously  for  the 
return  of  Sheamus  and  his  party,  of  whose  depar- 
ture they  were  still  ignorant,  for  as  soon  as  his 
poor  skiff  was  observed,   tliey  raised  a  shout    of 
triumph,  which  was  borne  in  spite  of  the  roaring 
of  the  winds  to  the  cars  of  the  wearied  crew,  and 
even  in  the  midst   of  the  storm,   to  which    they 
were  themselves  equally  exposed,  they  viewed  its 
situation  with  joy,  as,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
men,  they  saw  it  drift  slowly  witliin  their  power. 
i\v  that  the  cool   courage  of   Shea- 
libited.     In  this  hour  of   danger   he 
sign  of  alarm,  but  on  the  contrary-, 
his  words  and  gestures   the  failing 
I   companions,  watching,  at  the  same 
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time,  with  the  eye  of  one  learned  in  these  matters, 
every  change  of  the  heavens,  wherein  he  seemed 
to  read  destiny. 

At  length,  he  calmly  addressed  his  companions, 
saying,  '*  remember,  you  must,  aye,  even  the 
O'Donnell  himself,  obey  me  implicitly  in  all  that  I 
shall  order ;  I  see  in  yon  broken  cloud  the  sign 
of  our  safety,  keep  up  your  spirits.  I  have  before 
seen  you  in  as  great  dangers,  and  if  we  can  only 
retain  our  place  for  half  an  hour,  all  I  hope  may 
yet  be  welL  •  All  shall  be  well.'' 

The  rowers  encouraged  by  this  promise,  and  by 
the  cheerful  tone  of  voice  in  which  it  was  con- 
veyed^  increased  their  exertions,  and  they  soon 
found  that  their  boat  had  ceased  to  retrograde, 
though  the  violence  of  the  gale  was  still  sufficient 
to  prevent  their  advance;  it  was  not,  however, 
long,  ere  the  storm  began  to  abate,  and  though  the 
heavy  sea  still  continued  to  roll,  it  was  evident 
that  its  greatest  violence  was  passed. 

^  Rest  yourselves  now  my  men,''  said  Sheamus, 
*^  as  much  as  possible,  for  you  will  soon  require  to 
make  still  greater  exertions.  At  present,  we  must 
maintain  our  situation  with  as  little  fatigue  as 
possible,  that  we  may  be  better  prepared  for  the 
impending  struggle.  I  know  those  fellow'^s 
thoughts  now,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  nearest  of 
the  enemy's  vessels,  ^'just  as  well  as  if  I  were 
among  them,  and  if  I  did  not  carry  a  more  impor- 
tant charge  than  usual,  I  would  risk  something  to 
give  them  play-  They  are  considering  how  they  can 
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best  get  us  within  reach  of  their  guns  for  they  dare 
not  venture  to  attack  us  in  their  boats  till  the 
weather  moderates,  and  are  afraid  to  draw  there 
springs  as  they  did  so  cunningly  yesterday,  when 
they  sent  a  ball  to  interrupt  the  conversation  ot 
the  chieftain  and  Father  Matthew.  It  would  be 
fearful  odds,  however,  if  they  could  bring  all  their 
cannon  to  hear  on  our  little  boat.  Look  out  Ma- 
nus,  and  tell  me  if  anything  occur,  for  I  must  lie 
down,  and  take  some  rest.'^ 

The  watch  of  Manus  had  continued  for  some 
time,  during  which  his  father  lay  without  moving 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  appearing  to  enjoy  a 
sound  repose  after  the  labours  of  the  night,  when 
he  suddenly  broke  silence  by  remarking.  "  Up, 
father,  I  see  a  considerable  bustle  on  one  side 
of  the  nearest  vessel.  All  hands  are  on  deck,  and 
they  seem  preparing  to  point  a  gun." 

"  That  cannot  be,^'  replied  Sheamus, "  the  water 
is  still  too  rough,  though  it  is  gradually  subsiding, 
to  allow  a  gun  to  be  brought  to  bear  from  the  side 
of  any  of  their  craft  on  so  small  an  object  as  this 
boat  while  the  swell  continues  so  high,  which 
also  prevents  them  turning  towards  us,  for  they 
are  afraid  of  any  strain  on  their  cables,  bringing 
their  anchors  home,  and  leaving  their  bones  on 
Gardree  Point.  No,  no,  Manus  !  I  would  not  lie 
idly  here,  did  I  not  know  that  they  could  not 
bring  any  of  their  broadsides  to  bear  on  us.  Look 
out  again,  and  take  care  to  make  no  mistakes. 
You  were  not  wont  to  be  a  man  easily  deceived." 
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^*  They  bring  down  tackles  from  the  vessel's 
.  prow/'  said  Manus ;  *^  which  they  make  fast  to 
something — ^now  they  begin  to  haul — " 

'^  A  gan  into  the  prow^"  interrupted  Sheamus^ 
^  so  as  to  make  it  bear  upon  us.  It  will  be  soon 
time  to  start  again ;  bat  I  wish  to  wait,  if  possible, 
for  that  fine  breeze  which  I  see  coming  yonder. 
Oh  !  you  Saxon  dogs ;  it  would  answer  your  pur- 
pose better  to  watch  the  signs  of  the  heavens  than 
point  your  brass  guns,  give  us  but  an  opportunity 
of  spreading  our  wings,  and  we  care  little  for  your 
cannon.     What  now,  Manus  P' 

^  They  have  got  the  gun  mounted  on  the  prow/' 
said  Manus,  ''and  make  it  fast  with  their 
tackles.^ 

'^  Oar  time  is  nearly  up  then,''  said  Sheamus, 
'^  the  first  few  shots,  however,  never  tell,  and  this 
will  give  us  some  minutes  longer.  We  must  not 
depend  too  much  on  our  oars  after  last  night's 
worf 

'^  They  point  the  gun  I"  said  Manus. 

'^  Now  then,  it  is  my  time  to  take  the  look  out," 
replied  Sheamus,  who,  as  he  spoke,  rose  from  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  where  he  had  lain  for  some 
time,  and  turned  his  head  towards  the  English 
vessel,  continuing  to  watch  the  movements  of  her 
crew  with  fixed  attention. 

*'  Gret  the  mast  and  sail  ready,  Manus,"  he  at 
length  said^  '^  but  do  not  allow  it  to  be  seen  until 
I  give  the  order.  You  and  the  chief  must  attend 
to  this.    Now  they  fire." 
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A  flash  and  then  a  ball  passed  to  one  side  fol- 
lowed b}'  the  report  of  the  gun. 

"  Badly  aimed,"  said  the  boatman,  cooly  wiping, 
as  lie  spoke,  the  water  from  his  brow  which  the 
shot  had  dashed  upon  him.  "  It  was  not  even  in 
line.  Tliey  are  determined  to  allow  us  time 
enough  for  rest." 

Ball  after  ball  fell  nearer  and  nearer,  and,  at 
length,  Shearaus  gave  the  order  to  his  crew  to 
take  to  their  oars,  when  they  recommenced  pulling 
with  vigour  and  renovated  strength,  arising  from 
the  period  of  comparative  rest  they  had  oijoyed. 
It  required,  however,  all  the  skill  of  Sheamus  to 
steer  his  bark  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  avoid  the 
balls  which  followed  it  in  quick  succession,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  without  deviating  from  his 
course,  and  thus  losing  the  time  which  was  now 
so  precious.  This  became  still  more  necessary, 
when  the  commander  of  the  English  vessel  finding 
that  his  shot  did  not  take  effect,  ordered  out  a  well 
manned  boat,  which  put  off  as  soon  as  it  was  ob- 
served that  the  Irish  were  again  plying  their  oars 
with  sufficient  force  to  make  way  towards  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Lough,  and  gave  chace  to  the 
party  of  Sheamus  Ruadh,  whose  accurate  power 
of  calculation  of  chances  was  sufficiently  evident, 
and  O'Donnell  could  not  avoid  contrasting  him,  as 
he  now  appeared  cool  and  collected,  with  his  ap« 
pearance  in  the  hut  of  Caius,  for  when  giving  free 
vent  to  his  passion,  he  seemed  incapable  of  reason, 
and  the  last  person  to  whose  judgment  he  would 
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then  have  been  inclined  to  tnist  in  the  hour  of 
danger. 

In  notihingwas  this  more  apparent,  than  the 
rest  he  had  procured  for  his  men  by  preventing  an 
nnayailing  waste  of  their  strength,  which  being 
in  some  degree  renewed,  enabled  them  to  pull 
with  considerable  hope  of  success,  now  that  their 
spirits  had  risen  with  the  prospect  of  ultimate  es« 
cape  which  he  had  shewn  them.  They,  therefore, 
answered  the  cry  of  **  Saint  GFeorge !  Saint 
George !"  which  the  English  raised  in  loud  tones  of 
defiance,  by  that  of  ^  Lamh  Dearg  Abo,"  and  both 
parties  strained  every  nerve  in  the  animated  race. 

(yDonnell,  who  anxiously  watched  the  scene 
with  increasing  interest,  soon  observed  with  alarm 
that  the  English  gained  slowly  upon  them,  but  he 
saw  immediately  on  consulting  the  expression  of 
the  boatman's  eye,  that  even  this  event  was 
anticipated  in  his  calculations. 

^  Give  way,  give  way,  my  men !"  he  called 
out,  ^  I  must  keep  the  lead  at  whatever  expense 
of  toil  and  fatigue,  though  heart  strings  crack,  for 
one  half  hour  longer  and  then  we  may  shout 
'  Lamh  Dearg  Abo  !'  Pull  away,  my  brave  sons 
of  TyrconneU.  The  red  hand  shall  clasp  you  in 
joy  before  the  sun  again  sinks  in  the  west.  Saint 
Columbkill  looks  down  on  your  exertions.  Re- 
member you  contend  for  no  ordinary  prize.  *  The 
O'Donnc^'  and  his  fortune  are  in  your  care." 

The  men  encouraged  by  the  words  of  their 
commander,  and  well    aware    of   the    valuable 
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freight  they  bore,  as  well  as  of  the  glory  they 
would  acquire  hy  becoming  the  instruments  of 
rescuing,  from  the  impending  danger,  the  long 
hoped  for  chieftain  of  their  sept,  strained  every 
nerve  in  their  efforts  to  distance  their  pursuers^ 
who  on  their  part  smarting  under  the  recollection 
of  their  ill  success  on  the  other  night,  were  deter- 
mined, at  every  hazard,  to  come  to  close  quarters 
with  the  Irish  enemy,  and  each  party  as  it  ima- 
gined it  had  gained  some  trifling  advantage,  cheered 
in  defiance  of  the  other.  The  chase  continued  for 
a  considerable  time  in  this  manner^  when  the 
strength  of  both  parties,  particularly  that  of  the 
Irish,  who  had  already  undergone  so  much  fatigue 
on  tlic  previous  night,  began  to  give  way  and  as 
they  slowly  pursued  their  course,  the  English  had, 
in  spite  of  the  exhortations  of  Sheamus,  gained 
sensibly  on  the  chase,  when  the  eastern  breeze  so 
anxiously  desired  sprung  up  and  swept  past,  lash- 
ing into  foam  the  already  agitated  surface  of  the 
water.  Now  was  the  time  of  triumph  for  which 
lie  had  watched  with  so  much  patient  anxiety, 
and  his  cry  of  defiance  was  distinctly  heard 
by  the  Saxons,  like  the  rejoicing  of  the  genius 
of  the  storm  above  the  loud  turmoil  of  the 
elements. 

In  a  moment,  Manus  and  O'Donnell,  at  his 
joyful  signal  which  was  too  well  understood  to  re- 
quire repetition,  shipped  the  mast,  and  spread  tlie 
large  sail  to  the  breeze,  under  which  the  boat 
dashed  forward  in  her  headlong  career,  and  soon 
gained  perceptibly  on  the  pursliers. 
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^  I  knew  they  had  no  sail/'  said  Sheamns,  as  he 
looked  back  on  his  baffled  enemies, ''  I  knew  they 
would  never  dream  of  oar  setting  sail  on  such  a 
momnig  as  this^  for  they  did  not.  anticipate  the 
shift  of  wind^  and  thus  they  lose  their  expected 
prize.*' 

The  wearied  boatmen  were  now  relieved  of  their 
dnty  at  the  oars,  and  allowed  to  take  the  rest  they 
so  much  required,  while  Sheamus,  sitting  at  the 
helm,  directed  the  course  of  his  bounding  vessel, 
sometimes  praising,  with  the  delight  of  a  parent 
speaking  of  his  first  bom,  the  qualities  of  his  fa- 
vourite, and  at  others,  singing  with  joyful  accents, 
snatdies  of  the  boat-songs  best  known  on  the 
lake.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  English,  who 
continued  the  pursuit  almost  to  the  shores  of  Ty- 
rone, desisted  firom  their  enterprize,  fearing  that 
their  own  safety  might  be  compromised  by  any 
aggression  committed  near  the  territory  of  their 
Queen's  aUy,  who  might  take  advantage,  in  their 
case,  of  the  power  of  enforcing  martial  law,  which 
he  was  allowed  to  exercise  witliin  his  jurisdiction, 
that  the  triumph  of  the  Irish  party  was  complete, 
when  at  a  signal  firom  their  commander,  and  in 
spite  of  their  fittigue,  they  sat  up,  and  joined  in 
the  beautiful  hymn  of  their  own  western  shores. 

THE  BOATMAN'S  HYMN. 

I. 

Oil,  boat,  though  youni^  in  peril's  path, 

My  aafegnard  midst  the  storm. 
When  lightnings  redden  o*er  the  main. 

Reflecting  back  thy  form  i 
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No  an?ry  bUsl  thy  coarse  shall  check. 
Nor  daring  billow  lave  iby  deck  ! 
My  hearths  sole  lore  my  treasure-boat 
God  help  ibee,  ever  thus  afloat  I 

n. 

Thy  slender  mast  salutes  the  wind ; 

Thy  sails  of  finest  lawn. 
Wrought  i'  the  loom  of  Hindostan, 

Are  gleaming  like  the  dawn  ! 
My  boat  !  how  gaily  dost  thou  sweep. 
Across  the  fierce  contending  deep ! 

My  heart's  sole  love !  &c.,  &c. 

III. 

Thou  rugged  rock  1  stern  Whillan,  say  ! 

Along  the  barren  coast, 
What  happier  mariner  than  I 

Of  such  a  boat  can  boast  ? 
Behold,  how  every  blust'ring  wave 
Vainly  across  her  prow  doth  rave  I 

My  heart's  sole  love  I  &c  ,  Ac. 

IV. 

VOrCEOFTHE  ROCK. 

A  rock  on  these  wild  arid  shores 
I've  stood  for  many  an  age, 

And  seen  full  many  a  gallant  bark. 
Resist  the  tempest's  ra  ge ! 

But  never  boat  so  trim  as  thine, 

Came  dashing  through  yon  sea  of  brine ! 
Thy  heart's  sole  love,  thy  treasure  boat, 
God  keep  her  ever  thus  afloat  • 

V. 

VOICE  OF  FISHERMEN. 

Speed,  brethren  !  speed  we  to  the  land  ! 

Now  Mary,  shield  us  well  ! 
Ere  yonder  bark,  (the  wizard  built) 

Cast  o'er  us  his  foul  spell. 
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Or  baitling  *gatiMl  na  deftve  in  twaio. 
Our  boat,  who  late  defied  the  main  ! 

Hit  heart*!  aole  lofc,  hia  treaaare-boat, 

God  keep  hafmr/rmm  w  afloat  !* 

The  Bar-a*lan,  Bar-A-lan-Ian^  of  the  chorus  was 
repeated  from  the  vesaels  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone, 
as  the  party  of  O'Donnell  glided  past,  and  towards 
noon,  they  reached,  without  further  adventure,  the 
water-girt  fortress  of  Hugh  (yNeiU. 

*  The  Boatasan't  Hymn  ia  one  of  the  few  Iriah  poema,  pnb- 
liahed  in  «'  Hardiman*8  Iriah  Minatrelaj,  London,  ISai,*"  which 
is  not  rendered  into  English. 

IntbiaworklaaaoBBe  that  ''the  Whillan/'  intended  by  the 
poety  is  the  rock  on  the  Antrim  Coast,  not  that  off  Rtecksod 
Harbour. 

Mr.  Hardiman  conjectnres,  rightly,  I  think,  that  the  poem  is 
imperfect,  baring  originally  conaisted  of  parte  aung  by  the 
crews  of  different  boata.  In  the  present  caae»  we  may  imagine, 
that  when  Sheamna  Rnadh,  and  part  of  his  crew  sing  six  rersea, 
the  concluding  one  ia  aung  by  a  peraon  in  the  prow  of  the  reasel. 

The  pnrt  of  the  chorus,*'  Bar-a-bin,*'  (on  the  top  of  the  ware,) 
ia  intended  to  repreaent  the  rising  and  sinking  of  a  restel  on  the 
warea — EoiTom. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

It  is  now  necessary,  writing  as  I  do  in  a 
foreign  land,  and  as  I  fondly  hope  for  the  in- 
struction of  posterity,  that  I  should  give  some  par- 
ticular account  of  the  O'Neill,  the  hereditary 
Dynast  of  Ulster,  to  enable  the  reader  to  under- 
stand more  fully  these  annals.  This  I  am  more 
anxious,  and  at  the  same  time  better  prepared  to 
do,  having  spent  many  years  of  my  life  during 
the  sojourn  of  O'Donnell  at  the  hospitable  man- 
sions of  the  chiefs  of  that  family.  Such  a  history 
cannot  be  more  appropriately  introduced  than  in 
the  present  part  of  my  work,  where,  for  the  first 
time,  the  O'Donnell  appears  on  that  stage  which  he 
was  destined  to  adorn  as  a  free  agent^  and  prepared 
to  carry  out  the  great  designs  which  formed,  in 
the  warmth  of  boyhood,  and  matured,  in  the 
silence  of  a  prison,  afterwards  became  the  ruling 
passion  of  his  life.  Such  an  explanation  is  the 
more  necessary,  as  it  will  exhibit  to  the  reader 
the  relative  position  of  many  of  the  actors  whom 
I  shall  find  it  necessary  to  introduce,  and  provide 
against  the  necessity  of  interrupting  the  progress 
of  the  work,   by  explanations  requisite  for  the 
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tindentanding  of  many  passages  which  would 
remain  obscure  were  he  left  in  ignorance  of  the 
previous  history  of  this  illustrious  family. 

The  fiimily  of  O'Neill,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful of  those  descended  from  the  illustrious  Nial» 
the  third  sumamed  Caille,  King  of  Ireland,  who 
perished  at  TnUachmore  in   846,    after   having 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Ostmen  by  which,  for 
a  time,  their  power  in  this  island  was  destroyed. 
This  family,  I  say,  whidi  represented  the  northern 
branch  of  the  Hy-Niell  funily,  according  to  the 
division  made  by  the  great  Nial  of  the  nine  ho8« 
tagea,  under  whose  conquering  bcmner  the  Irish 
arms  were  carried  into  the  Roman  provinces  of 
Britain  and  of  Gaul,  maintained  the  independence 
of  Ulster  in   conjunction  with  the  (VDonnells 
and  other  houses  of  the  same  illustrious  race,  long 
after  the  chiefs  of  most  of  the  other  provinces  had 
submitted  to  the  power  of  England.    Even  so 
late  as   the  accession    of   Henry  YIII,    *^The 
CyNdll"   who  then  reigned,  was  considered  an 
independent  prince.    After  this  period,  it  became 
a  &vourite  object  with  the  British  to  crush  this 
illustrious  and  great  family,  and  be  thereby  ena- 
bled to  include  their  territory  within  the  limits  of 
the  English  dominion ;  and  Henry,  in  his  anxiety 
to  compass  it,  was  led  to  the  commission  of  acts 
unworthy  a  great  king,  though  we  no  longer  feel 
surprised  at  them,  nor,  indeed,  at  any  other  poli« 
deal  act  of  this  misguided  prince,  who  though  at 
one  time  a  favoured  and  highly  honoured  son  of 
our  church,  fell  in  the  latter  years  of  his  sinful 
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life,  so  far  from  her  service,  and  the  defence  of 
the  faith  entrusted  to  his  keeping,  as  to  use  the 
altar,  which  he  defiled,  as  a  step  to  attain  his  un- 
hallowed ends.     Unfortunately  for  the  country, 
Henry  found  a  useful  ally  in  Con  Bacach  CyNeill, 
the  Dynast  of  Ulster,  who  being  led  away  by  his 
base  passions,  for  he  was  a  slave  to  sensuality, 
and  forgot  the  privileges  of  his  race,  admitted, 
for  the  first  time,  the  claim  of  sovereignty  advanced 
by  the  English  monarch,  a  submission  which  led 
to  the  overthrow  of  his  family,  and  the  subjuga- 
tion of  his  sept  under  a  yoke  more  disgracefu 
than  that  from  which  his  illustrious  ancestor  freed 
the  Irish  nation.     It  is  true  that  Ireland  in  com- 
mon with  other  nations  of  Europe  had  suffered 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Danes,  but  their  in- 
vasions were  only  occasional,   their  success  de- 
pending, in  a  great  measure,  on  the  rapidity  and 
unexpectedness  of  their   descents.     England,  as 
well  as  Ireland,  was  exposed  to  this  infliction,  and 
many  of  the  most  important  events  of  her  history 
are   connected   with   this  fact.       The  re-action, 
however,  which  followed  at  various  periods,  and 
led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  invaders  under  such 
leaders  of  the  great   Alfred,    whom    Ireland  is 
proud  to  claim  as  her  pupil.     Nial  Caille  and  the 
ever    illustrious    Brian    Boru    shewed   that  the 
spirit  of  the  respective  nations  remained  unsub- 
dued,  and    that   the  people  could  not  willingly 
remain  subject  to  foreign  sway. 

Here  there  was  no  treachery  on  the  part  ot  the 
chiefs,  nor  barter  of  the  nation^s   independence 
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for  the  temponuy  gratificatioa  of  their  baae 
passions,  but  the  submission  of  Con  Bacach 
was,  indeed,  disgraoefiiL  It  was  the  free  will 
offering  of  a  debased  soul ;  it  was  the  sale  of 
a  nation  to  bondage  in  order  to  gratify  the  per- 
sonal Tiews  of  a  degraded  chief,  who  contrary 
to  the  promises  of  his  eariy  life,  when  he  had 
exhibited  an  independence  of  diancter  worthy  of 
his  noble  descent,  had  sunk  so  far  in  his  latter 
years,  that  be  surrendered  to  Henry  VIIL,  not 
only  the  territory  over  which  he  ruled,  and  tlie 
mdependence  of  its  people,  but  even  agreed  to 
renounce  the  very  name  of  O'Neill,  and  become  a 
serf  of  the  British  crown. 

The  equivalent  for  this  submission,  the  most 
disreputable  on  record,  was  the  re-grant  of  his 
own  lands,  and  an  earldom  under  the  title  of 
Tyrone,  an  honour  unworthy  of  an  O'Neill,  and 
which,  however,  a  mark  of  distinction  to  others,  to 
him  was  only  a  proof  of  degradation  and  infamy ; 
for  the  members  of  this  family  had  often  treated 
of  war  and  peace  with  Enghuid  as  independent 
monarchs,  and,  stood,  in  point  of  descent  on  a 
level  with  the  greatest  princedoms  of  Europe.  By 
the  patent  of  nobility  now  granted,  the  title  was 
entailed  on  Matthew,  a  reputed  son  of  Con,  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  owu  legitimate  family,  who  were 
the  rightful  successors  to  the  honours  of  the  name. 

Under  these  unfortunate  circumstances,  Shane, 
the  son  of  Con,  afterwards  so  celebrated  in  Irish 
history,  was  compelled  to  seek  the  aid  of  the 
Scots  of  the  Islands,  who  then  occasionally  in* 
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fested  the  Irish  coast,  and  to  carry  war  into  the 
country  of  his  father,  wasting,  with  fire  and  sword, 
the  territory  which  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  the  usurper  Matthew,  to  whom  Con  had  delega- 
ted a  portion  of  his  power.  After  various 
changes  of  fortune  he  succeeded,  and,  in  the  reign 
of  Mary,  gained  a  victory  over  Matthew,  who 
perislied  in  the  conflict.  On  the  death  of  Con, 
which  shortly  followed,  Shane  established  himself 
in  his  rightful  inheritance,  and  was  acknowledged 
as  chief  by  the  sept,  and  elected  "  The 
O'Neill.*' 

It  is  only  rendering  justice  to  the  character  of 
Elizabeth  to  state  that  when  Shane  O'Neill  had 
thus  established  the  freedom  of  his  people,  and 
boldly  vindicated  his  right  of  his  race,  she  did  not 
attempt  to  maintain,  by  force,  the  surrender  so 
illegally  made  to  her  father ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
received  "The  O'Neill^'  at  her  court  as  an 
independent  prince,  and  admitted  the  justice  of 
the  reasons  which  he  urged  in  support  of  his 
claims. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  folloi;^  Shane  O'Neill 
through  his  various  fortunes  ;  detail  the  successes 
of  the  diflferent  wars  which  he  waged  against  the 
enemies  of  Ireland,  or  recount  the  battles  in 
which  he  engaged  as  the  ally  of  the  Queen  against 
the  Scots,  who  now  harrassed  the  Irish  coast  by 
piratical  incursions. 

The  termination  of  his  life  was  as  melancholy 
as  many  passages  of  it  had  been  glorious.  Over- 
come  by  numbers,   and  the   defection  of    some 
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Northern  chiefs  in  the  course  of  his  last  war 
against  the  English,  he  was  induced  to  enter  into 
an  alliance  with  the  Hibridean  Scots,  who  had 
so  often  felt  the  weight  of  his  vengeful  arm,  and, 
in  the  confidence  of  a  brave  man,  to  trust  himself 
in  their  power  unattended.  On  reaching  their 
camp  at  Clandebuoy,  he  was  received  with  every 
possible  show  of  distinction  ;  but  during  a  feast 
to  which  he  was  invited  by  their  commander,  he 
was  basely  assassinated  in  cold  blood,  contrary  to 
all  the  received  laws  of  hospitality. 

Thus  perished  Shane  O'Neill,  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  Irish  chieftains  of  our  times. 

After  Shane's  death,  his  sons  were  placed  in 
dose  confinement  by  the  British  government,  in 
whose  power  they  unfortunately  were,  and  their 
kinsman,  Turloagh  Lynnoch  O'Neill,  by  the  com* 
mon  consent  of  the  Enghsh  deputy  and  the  sub- 
jects of  his  fiunily,  assumed  the  chieftainship  of  the 
sept,  and  avenged  the  murder  of  his  predecessor 
by  a  successful  expedition  against  the  Scotch. 

After  enjoying  the  high  honour  of  his  race 
for  many  years,  j^uring  which  he  maintained  so 
good  an  understanding  with  the  English  govern- 
ment, that  he  accepted  from  the  Deputy  the  gift  of 
a  house  in  the  capital,  where  he  frequently  resided, 
Turlough  Lynnoch  being  advanced  in  life,  and  un- 
able to  hold  within  due  subjection  the  people  over 
whom  he  reigned,  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
pressure  of  circumstances,  and  by  an  agreement, 
sanctioned  by  the  government  of  England,  re- 
signed his  high  station  in  favour  of  the  famous 
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Hugh,  the  son  of  Matthew,  who  has  ennobled  his 
unfortunate  origin  by  the   gallant    deeds   he  has 
achieved.     This  chief  had  already  signalised  him- 
self in   the   army  of  the  Queen  of    England,  by 
whom  he  was  protected  and  advanced  to  the  dig- 
nity of  Earl  of  Tyrone,  and  was,  therefore,  more 
acceptable  to  her  as  chief  of  this  powerful  family 
than  any  other  of  his  family.  It  is  also  understood, 
that  the  Queen's  advisers  expected  that  by  vesting 
the   power    of  the  Dynasts   of  Ulster,    without 
the  title   in  one  who   owed  his  advancement  in 
life   to  their   monarch,   they  could  most  effectu- 
ally carry  out  the   designs  of  their  policy,  and 
reduce  Ulster,  in  fact,  as   well  as  in    name,  to  a 
pronnce  of  England,  in  which  they  had  hitherto 
failed,  for  although  they  had  long  since  declared  it 
penal  to  assume  the  regal  title  of"  The  O^Netll,'' 
it  had  been  borne  to  the  present  time  by  the  chiefs 
of  the  sept  in  succession,  even  by  Turlough,  who 
maintained  an  amicable  communication  with  the 
government,  yet  would  never  consent  to  yield  the 
high  station  with  which  he  had  been  invested. 

The  accession  of  Hugh  to  the  chieftainship, 
thus  limited  by  the  jealously  of  England,  had 
taken  place  a  short  time  before  the  period  at 
which  this  history  commences.  I  will  now  con- 
tinue my  narration. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Castle  of  Fuath-na-GaiU,*  where  Hugh 
(VXeill  had  now  fixed  his  temporary  abode,  was 
a  stronghold  erected  by  his  grandfather  Con  Ba- 
cach  at  a  time  when  he  was  principally  distin- 
guished by  his  abhorrence  of  foreign  domination, 
and  his  opposition  to  the  English  in  Ulster,  its 
very  name  implying  his  implacable  hatred  to  that 
nation.  It  was  built  on  an  island  of  Lough  Neagh, 
and  m  addition  to  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
Bunounding  waters,  was  strengthened  by  deep  en- 
trenchments^ within  which  were  inclosed  the 
castle,  properly  so  called,  and  some  other 
buildmgs. 

The  keep  consisted  of  a  high  circular  tower 
of  great  strength,  whose  massive  walls  were 
pierced  in  various  directions,  answering  the 
double  purpose  of  loop-holes  in  case  of  attack, 
for  the  use  of  fire-arms  and  other  offensive 
weapons,  and  of  windows  on  ordinary  occasions. 
Within  were  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Dynast,  and  his  most  faithful  re- 
tsdners  in  cases  of  emergency.  Around  the  cas- 
tle, but  constructed  of  less  durable  materials,  and 
^ot   defensible  in   case    an    enemy  had    found 

*  Hatred  of  the  stranger. 
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njeans  to  reach  the  island,  and  pass  the  exte- 
rior defences,  were  the  various  otiices  required 
for  convei/ience.  comprising  chambers  usually  oc- 
cupied by  the  chieftain  and  his  family  with  the 
numerous  officers  cf  the  household,  the  lod^ngs 
of  tlie  senaiits  and  retainers,  and  a  smaU  guard- 
room for  the  soldiers  in  personal  attendance,  as 
well  as  tie  great  bai:quettin::  hall,  an  indispensable 
accompaniment  of  the  feudal  state,  maintained 
by  Hu^h  O'Neill  and  his  j)redecessors,  together 
with  the  other  apartments  of  ceremony  and  the 
chapel.  All  of  these  buihlings  were  so  arranged, 
as  to  communicate  with  the  tower  bv  a  concealed 
passage  whicii  enabled  tlie  chief  to  retire  to  his 
stronghold  in  case  of  alarm,  wliile  another  secret 
passage  led  from  the  tower  itself  to  the  margin  of 
the  Lough. 

The  arrival  of  Sheamus  Ruadh  and  his  party,  at 
the  water  gate  of  this  fortress,  was  hailed  with 
joy  by  the  numerous  followers  of  O'Neill  who  had 
been  for  some  time  watching  for  their  return  with 
great  anxiety  occasioned  by  the  storm  of  the  pre- 
ceding night,  whose  effects  were  felt  in  all  their  se- 
verity by  the  occupants  of  this  exposed  and  water- 
^'nt  toitilage,  where  serious  fears  were  entertained 
for  their  safety.  Manus  was  a  universal  favourite, 
and  as  his  arrival  was  unexpected,  he  was  wel- 
c(jmed  by  loud  shouts  from  the  retainers  of  the 
chief,  to  most  of  whom  he  was  well  known  as  a 
companion  in  many  a  dangerous  expedition,  and 
it  required  all  the  hints  he  could  give,  joined  to 
the  decided  commands   of  his  father  to   restrain 
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the  warmth  of  their  expresnoDs,  and  procure  a 
proper  attention  to  (yDonnell,  who  exhausted  by 
the  fatigue  and  anxiety  of  several  consecutire 
days,  in  addition  to  the  suflferings  of  the  previous 
night,  stood  much  in  need  of  rest,  and  was  with 
difficulty  able  to  reach  the  interior  of  the  castle, 
where  having  made  most  anxious  enquiries  for  the 
chieftain,  and  ascertained  the  welfare  of  another 
member  of  the  family  with  whom  his  earliest  as- 
sociations were  entwined,  he  reluctantly  sought 
the  repose  which  he  so  much  required. 

As  soon  as  the  tumult  had  in  some  measure 
subsided,  Sheamus  RuSdh  followed  the  page  of 
O'Neill  to  the  private  room  of  his  master,  to  whom 
he  made  his  confidential  report  of  his  late  pro- 
ceedings ;  for  so  cautious  was  the  poUtic  chief  of 
giring  offence  to  the  Queen  of  England  from  ap- 
pearing to  hold  any  connection  with  his  private 
emissaries,  which  might  be  traced  by  the  agents  of 
her  government,  whom  he  knew  were  always  watch- 
ing for  opportunities  of  destroying  the  influence 
which  he  possessed  over  the  royal  mind,  he  did  not 
allow  himself  to  be  drawn  to  the  walls  by  the  un- 
usual excitements  of  his  own  people,  which  he 
truly  sunnised  was  occasioned  by  the  return  of  the 
men  sent  out  by  himself  under  circumstances  of 
considerable  interest,  for  anxious  as  he  was  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  Irish  independence,  he  was  pre- 
vented from  taking  an  open  part,  both    by   the 
debt  of  gratitude  he  felt  he  owed  to  Elizabeth  for 
his  elevation  to  bis  present  dignity,  and  by  the 

situation  in  which  he  stood  with  respect  to  his 
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own  nation^  which  submitted  with  reluctance  to 
the  government  of  an  illegitimate  branch  of  the 
O'NeiU  family. 

It  was  for  this  reason  principally,  that  Sheamus 
always  made  the  passage  of  the  lake  at  night, 
and  the  chieftain  already  anticipated  the  effect 
likely  to  be  produced  when  a  party  so  suspicious 
in  appearance  was  seen  to  take  refuge  under  his 
walls  in  the  face  of  day,  feeling  inclined,  in  the 
vexation  of  the  moment,  to  blame  his  agent  for 
having,  under  any  circumstances,  ventured  on  so 
bold  a  measure.  When,  however,  he  learned  the 
value  of  the  freight  which  the  men  of  Tyrconnell 
bore,  in  the  person  of  their  young  chief,  so  unex- 
pectedly recovered,  he  knew  it  would  be  useless 
to  object  to  their  proceedings,  as  they  were  bound 
to  study  the  safety  of  their  prince  before  every 
other  consideration.  Besides,  he  was  truly  re- 
joiced that  his  kinsman  had  escaped  from  thral- 
dom, and  his  mind  was  soon  occupied  in  recon- 
structing plans  which  had  been  for  some  time 
abandoned  for  a  family  alliance,  to  bind  still  more 
strongly  the  two  great  northern  branches  of  the 
race  of  O'Neill,  not  without  some  anxious  con- 
siderations respecting  the  situation  in  which  he 
himself  was  placed  by  affording  protection  to  this 
important  state  prisoner,  whom  he  knew  would 
be  immediately  demanded  from  him  by  the 
Deputy. 

The  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Tyrconnell  was  an 
event  of  too  much  importance  to  remain  long 
concealed  from  the  inhabitants  of  Fuath-na-Gaill 
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who  crowded  around  Manus  and  his  companions 
anxious  to  enquire  into  aU  the  particulars  which 
he  had  succeeded  in  ascertaining  of  his  chief- 
tain's escape  from  hiar  long  confiuement^  as  well 
as  the  history  of  the  dangerous  passage  across 
the  lake ;  the  encounter  with  the  guard-boat, 
and  the  triumphant  escape  achieved  when  chased 
during  the  storm.  Servant  after  servant,  as  their 
daty  permitted,  arrived  to  hear  the  same  relation 
made  to  themselves  as  to  their  fellows  during 
their  absence,  and  the  whole  circumstances  with 
snch  additions  as  the  fancy  of  each  su^ested, 
even  penetrated  to  the  retired  apartments  of  the 
Lady  Cathleen  O'Neill,  who,  immediately  dis- 
patched one  of  her  attendants  to  conduct  Manas 
to  her  presence. 

The  stir  occasioned  by  his  unexpected  visit 
had  nearly  subsided  before  0*Donnell  was 
sufficiently  recovered  from  the  fatigue  he  had 
undergone  to  leave  his  apartment,  and  repair  to 
the  great  hall  of  the  Castle,  where  the  Dynast 
of  Ulster,  with  whom  he  was  most  anxious  to 
communicate,  held  his  little  court.  On  his 
entrance  he  paused,  however,  for  he  feared  to 
ask  respecting  the  situation  of  his  family,  of 
whose  state  he  had  yet  received  little  informa- 
tion ;  and  laboured  under  an  indescribable  sen- 
sation of  dread,  not  wonderful  in  one  who  had 
now  remained  for  several  years  secluded  from 
the  world  by  a  harsh  imprisonment,  and  wanting 
so  many  links  of  the  chain  by  which  events 
were  connected  together.    Friends  who  had  been 
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once  dear  might  have  changed,  or  have  forgot- 
ten him.  The  variety  of  which  he  knew 
nothing  might  have  obUterated  feeUngs  in  others, 
the  counterparts  of  which  lie  had  clierished 
as  his  must  valued  possession. 

Two  persons,  sitting  near  a  deeply  recessed 
window,  through  which  the  light  fell  strongly 
on  their  figures,  seemed  to  devote  themselves 
exclusively  to  a  chess-board  of  yew,  richly  carved 
and  adorned  with  clasps  and  studs  of  gold,  ^nth 
such  fixed  attention  that  they  only  exhibited  an 
appearance  of  life  by  the  slight  motion  of  the 
hand  required  in  changing  the  postures  of  a  set 
of  grotesque  figures,  or  a  corresponding  and 
cautious  glance  of  the  eye,  in  either,  as  he  fol- 
lowed his  adversary's  play.  In  the  one,  O'Don- 
nell,  from  previous  recollection,  found  httle 
difficulty  in  recognising  the  low,  but  military 
form  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  nor  was  he  much 
mistaken  in  considering  the  other,  whose  shaven 
crown  marked  his  profession  as  one  of  those 
agents  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  who  generally 
resided  at  the  courts  of  the  principle  Irish 
chiefs.  O'Neill  seemed  by  degrees  to  take  a 
deeper  interest  in  his  occupation.  He  hung  with 
delight  over  his  ancient  chess-board,  with  a  joy- 
ful and  exulting  smile  on  his  hps,  while  his 
untagonist,  who  seemed  to  enter  with  equal  ardour 
into  the  game,  knitted  his  dark  brows,  shewing 
])y  his  manner,  that  he  feared  the  protracted 
game  was  about  to  terminate  unfavourably  tor 
him.     A  long  pause  ensued,  followed,  after  some 
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o^nsideralion^  by  a  move,  which  was  met  with 
the  rapidity  of  thought  by  another  on  the  part 
of  the  Chief,  when  the  foreigner,  after  making 
several  unsaccessfbl  attempts  to  extricate  him- 
self firom  the  difficulty  of  a  check-mate,  threw 
himself  back  on  his  seat,  and  complimenting  the 
Chier  on  his  skill,  resigned  the  contest.  At  the 
same  moment,  the  page,  who  stood  beside  his 
master's  high-backed  chair,  and  had  not  ventured 
to  interrupt  him  during  the  progress  of  the  game, 
notified  to  him  the  presence  of  (yDonnell,  who 
was  welcomed  by  his  kinsman  in  the  most  cor- 
dial manner. 

'*  Our  blessed  Saint  Columba  has  been  most 
gracious  to  day,  and  kindly  favoured  our  wishes,'' 
said  he,  as  he  held  CyDonnell  by  the  hand,  and 
narrowly  scanned  the  features  of  his  young 
friend,  who  had  since  their  last  meeting,  past 
the  line  which  separates  youth  and  manhood. 

^  It  was  only  this  morning  that  our  honoured 
guest,  the  Sieur  Oviedo  arrived  at  Fuath-na-Gaill, 
after  great  perils  by  land  and  flood ;  and  now  the 
effects  of  last  night's  storm  have  driven  to  our 
island-keep,  one  as  unhoped  for  as  welcome. 
I  shall  not  now,  my  beloved  kinsman,  demand 
from  you  a  recital  of  your  sufferings.  I  have 
little  doubt  they  have  been  severe.  I  know  they 
were  unmerited  and  unjustly  inflicted.  I  cannot 
trust  myself  to  enter  on  a  discussion  of  them. 
At  present,  I  must  warn  you  and  my  venerable 
friend  of  my  true  situation." 
As  he    said   this,  he    addressed    himself   to 
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O'Donnell  and  then  immediately  changing  from 
his  native  Irish  to  the  Latin  language,  which  he 
spoke  with  equal  ease  and  fluency,  he  con- 
tinued : 

«  It  cannot  be  unknown  to  you,  my  honoured 
and  welcome  guests,  that  I  hold  my  present  rank 
by  a  very  uncertain  tenure.  An  officer  of  Eliza- 
beth, I  served  her  from  my  youth  up  faithfiilly, 
and  have  received  from  her  justice,  a  recognition 
of  my  rights  in  this  country ;  for  which  I  am 
most  grateful.  Still,  however,  I  consider  the 
claims  of  my  country  to  be  paramount,  and  it  is 
my  determination  when,  if  ever,  the  two  interesU 
become  incompatible  ;  that  Ireland  is  the  mistress 
whose  service  I  shall  adopt. 

"At  present,  however,  I  must  be  careful  I 
am  surrounded  by  snares,  and  yon  poor  fisher- 
man beneath  the  walls,  does  not  use  more  care 
in  drawing  his  nets  around  his  finny  prey,  than 
Sir  Henry  Bagnell  does  to  involve  me  in  his 
toils.  A  slight  affray  I  have  just  learned,  took 
place  two  nights  since  upon  our  waters,  as  you, 
kinsman,  know,  and  I  soon  expect  to  receive  some 
communication  from  the  English  commander  on 
the  subject.  For  this  reason,  I  must  request  that 
you  both  will  remain  disguised,  as  either  the 
presence  of  the  minister  of  his  Most  Catholic 
Mfgesty,  or  of  the  Chief  of  Tyrconnell,  who  w 
reported  to  have  broke  loose  from  the  Lor^ 
Deputy's  safe-keeping,  would  be  heavy  charges 
against  a  poor  chief  without  authority,  or  tlie 
means  of  maintaining  his  just  rights  ! 
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'"In  time,  I  hope  these  difficultiea  will  be 
OTeroome ;  in  the  interim,  we  most  exercise  our 
patience,  and  fight  the  battle  of  our  country  by 
deby.  Hugh  O'Neill  may,  perhaps,  win  the  sur- 
name of  cnnctator  from  posterity.  Oh !  that  he 
could  add  that  of  liberator  also ! 

^  I  must  now,'*  he  continued,  ^  introduce  you, 
O'Donnell,  to  the  mistress  of  this  poor  mansion, 
your  kinswoman,  my  daughter  Cathleen.  She 
has  grown,  I  suppose,  beyond  your  recollec- 
tion, for  a  number  of  years  has  past  since 
you  last  met,  when  you  were  little  more  than 
diildren.  Cathleen  even  now  does  not  deny 
to  me,  and  I  hope  will  not  to  you,  the  bitter 
tears  she  shed  for  the  loved  companion  of  her 
youth  on  the  shores  of  Lough  £sk.  So  saying, 
the  Dynast  led  the  way  to  another  part  of  the 
haO,  and  having  drawn  aside  the  hangings,  they 
entered  a  small  apartment  which  was  separated, 
in  this  manner,  from  the  presence  room  of  the 
diief,  from  which  it  differed  in  appearance ;  every 
thing  bearing  marks  of  a  degree  of  taste  not 
visible  in  other  parts  of  this  rude  fastness. 

The  motion  caused  by  the  raising  of  the  hang- 
ings seemed  to  disturb  the  only  occupant  of  the 
diamber  into  which  the  party  were  now  ushered, 
who,  on  their  entrance,  rose  from  her  seat,  and, 
advancing  to  meet  them,  offered  her  hand  to 
ODonnell,  of  whose  arrival  the  reader  is  aware 
she  had  received  early  intimation,  and  smiled  when 
he  displayed  some  difficulty  in  recognizing,  in  the 
graceful  and  dignified  form  before  him,  the  play- 
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mate  of  his  earlv  vears.  A  moment  onlv  was 
necessary,  however,  to  call  into  reality  features 
which  had  been  so  long  mysteriously  visionary, 
and  undefined,  and  for  the  first  time,  for  years,  a 
gleam  of  hapi)iness  and  of  future  hope  shot 
across  the  mind  of  O'Donnell. 

It  is,  peril aps,  far  from  the  province  of  one  of 
my  profession  to  dwell  with  words  of  admiration 
on  the  charms  of  personal  appearance ;  and,  if  in 
this  instance,  I  transgress,  let  it  be  attributed  by 
the  reader,  should  these  pages  ever  find  a  reader, 
and  be  saved  bv  some  curious  hand  from  the  de- 
cay  which  is  the  destined  fate  of  the  most  of 
human  works,  let  not  my  praise  be  attri- 
buted to  any  other  motive  than  the  purest  affec- 
tion for  one  whom  1  had  seen  grow  up  from  child- 
hood, and  traced  step  by  step,  as  every  grace  of 
mind  and  person  unfolded  itself.  Let  me  be 
viewed  as  one,  who  watches  with  incessant  care, 
and  increasing  admiration  some  lovely  flower  firoro 
the  formation  of  the  bud  to  the  hour,  when  under 
the  genial  influence  of  the  season,  and  the  favour 
of  the  ruler  of  the  elements,  it  bursts  out  into 
the  full  expansion  of  its  beauty ;  or,  of  one  who 
views  some  painting  coming  forth  from  the  can- 
vas under  the  hand  of  genius,  or  a  breathing 
statue  rising  from  tlie  quarried  marble. 

Cathlccn  O'Neill's  beauty  was  of  that  high 
order  which  is  so  strikingly  assimilated  with  co- 
equal endowment  as  to  be  almost  perfection. 
She  was  of  the  middle  statue,  but  the  proportions 
of  her  figure  wore  so  exquisite  as  to  give,  when 
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viewed  alone,  an  idea  of  height,  and  when  she 
moved^  her  step  was  of  such  elasticity,  and  her  air 
so  nnembarrassed,  that  the  spectator,  as  he  fol- 
hywed  her  graceful  movements  with  his  eye,  for  a 
time,  foigot  that  he  viewed  an  earthly  being. 

Her  tresses  flowed,  in  thick  masses  over  her 
shoulders,  in  glossy  Uack  ringlets,  and  accorded 
well  with  the  lilied  fairness  of  her  high  smooth 
forehead ;  her  finely  pendlled  eyebrows,  slightly 
carved,  possessed  a  b^uty  which  the  painter  es- 
says in  vain  to  imitate,  and  spanned  eyes,  which 
the  poet  only  can  describe;  mild,  intellectual  and 
commanding,  realizing  the  fond  image  of  the  bard 
who  said,  that  such  were  *  br^ht  as  stars  shining 
in  the  dear  heaven  of  a  frosty  night.' 

No  cares  had  been  spared  to  give  her  an  educa* 
tion  befitting  her  high  station,  and  a  residence  of 
some  years  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth  had  afforded 
her  the  means  of  profiting  by  the  elegancies 
which  the  Queen's  example  rendered  fashionable 
to  receive. 

Such  was  the  daughter  of  Hugh  O'Neill,  who 
having  warmly  saluted  O'Donnell,  and  politely 
acknowledged  the  low  bow  of  the  churchman,  re- 
sumed her  seat,  and  ordered  an  attendant  to  place 
one  for  her  cousin  at  her  side,  to  whom  she  ad- 
dressed many  anxious  enquiries  respecting  his 
escape  and  his  late  perils,  on  which  subject  the 
conversation  soon  became  general,  and  engrossed 
their  attention  until  the  chieftain  and  his  foreign 
fnend  returned  to  their  former  place  in  the  hall, 
where  they  conversed  on  the  political  affairs  of 
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the  country,  and  the  relations  subsisting  between 
the  Irish  leaders  and  the  Spanish  government, 
until  the  great  rushlights  were  brought  in,  when 
they  continued  their  game  of  mimic  war,  and 
played  for  several  hours,  totally  unconscious  of 
the  flight  of  time. 

Cathleen,  as  soon  as  she  was  freed  from  the 
presence  of  the  foreign  ecclesiastic,  who  had  failed 
to  ingratiate  himself  into  her  favour,  closed  a 
book  which  she  had  continued  to  keep  open  be- 
fore her,  and  having  given  some  orders  to  her  at- 
tendant, and  arranged  with  her  little  foot  a  velvet 
cushion  on  which,  shaded  by  a  part  of  her  furred 
cloak,  a  diminutive  greyhound  lay,  whose  mild 
hazel  eye  resting  on  his  mistress,  seemed  to  thank 
her  for  her  protection,  she  again  placed  her  hand 
into  that  of  O'Donnell,  and  being  now  freed  from 
the  presence  of  attendants,  gave  way  to  her  feel- 
ings of  delight  at  again  meeting  her  long-lamented 
companion. 

It  was  not  until  an  advanced  hour  of  the  night, 
even  after  the  fatigue  he  had  so  lately  undergone, 
that  O^Donnell  could  tear  himself  away  from  the 
side  of  his  cousin,  whose  conversation  supplied 
the  wide  chasm  which  existed  in  his  knowledge  of 
the  fate  of  many  of  those  most  dear  to  him,  and 
whom  he  found  in  feeling  the  same  pure-minded 
being  who  had  been  the  companion  of  the  happy 
years  of  his  childhood,  and,  gentle  spirit  comfort- 
ing his  years  of  hopeless  prisoned  solitude. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


On  the  next  morning,  (VDonnell  had  a  long 
aadience  with  O'Neill,  who  enquired  anxiously 
respecting  his  plans  for  the  future,  endeavouringi 
when  an  opportunity  offered,  to  inform  himself  of 
his  young  friend's  character  and  opinions  on  mat- 
ters of  public  interest,  yet  without  much  success ; 
for  there  was  little  in  the  cool  manner  of  the 
practised  statesman  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  kinsman,  who  gladly  escaped  from  this  visit 
of  form  to  the  more  cheering  interview  which  he 
hoped  to  enjoy  with  his  cousin,  and  hurried  to- 
wards  the  distant  part  of  the  hall  which  led  to  her 
bower. 

Here,  on  drawing  the  curtain,  he  paused  for  a 
brief  space,  without  disturbing  Cathleen,  who 
was  seated  at  a  table  richly  inlaid  with  ivory, 
whereon  a  highly  illuminated  manuscript  was  un- 
folded, which  appeared  to  be  the  object  of  her  pre- 
sent study,  and  looked  around  the  apartment, 
which  contained  many  objects  associated  in  his 
nund  with  former  hours  of  happiness.    The  dark 
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oaken  floor  was  polished  until  it  shone  like  a  mir- 
ror :  the  walls  were  hung  with  rich  draperies  of 
figured  silks  wrought  in  gold^  and  the  beams  of 
the  ceiling  were  covered  in  the  most  elaborate 
manner  with  gildings.  The  light  was  admitted 
through  a  single  window  of  stained  glass,  reach- 
ing from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor ;  the  whole  ar- 
rangement forming  a  fit  sanctuary  for  the  beauti- 
ful being  it  enclosed.  Beside  the  window  stood 
a  harp  of  rare  workmanship,  the  gift  of  the  sept  to 
the  daughter  of  their  chief,  whom  the  legend  by 
which  this  circumstance  was  announced,  addressed 
as  her  who  alone  was  worthy  to  wake  its  melody. 
On  the  front  arm  it  bore  the  inscriptiom  sum 
REGiNA  ciTHARARUM,  and  various  Other  mottos 
complimentary  to  the  chief  and  the  sept.  On  the 
t'xtremity  of  the  upper  arm  there  was  engraved, 
on  a  plate  of  gold,  the  outstretched  hand,  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  O'Neills,  with  their  well- 
known  war  cry,  lamh  drarg  abo.  But  the 
attention  of  the  present  visiter  was  principally  di- 
rected to  the  illuminated  missal,  from  which  he 
had  so  often,  on  former  days,  as  he  knelt  with  the 
fair  being  before  him  in  the  house  of  prayer, 
learned  to  repeat  the  sacred  services  of  religion, 
and  to  the  holy  bell  of  our  ever  blessed  saint,  the 
ai)()stle  of  our  religion,  which  was  here  preserved 
with  pious  care  in  the  shrine  of  gold,  which  the 
King  of  Aileach  caused  to  be  fabricated  for  this 
precious  relic  five  centuries  before,  when  he  en- 
trusted it  to  the  keeping  of  Domnalh,  the  Ce- 
morbha  of  Saint  Patrick.  The  sound  of  the  bell, 
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▼faicli  O'Donnell  took  from  its  case,  made  the 
fair  Cathleen  aware  of  his  presence,  and  every 
other  consideration  was  soon  absorbed  in  the  plea> 

sure  the  chief  enjoyed  in  her  society. 

»  *  #  *  # 

[Here  acTcral  sheets  of  the  MSS.  are  nearly 
iDegible.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  from  a  few  sen- 
tences which  hare  been  decypbered,  the  contents 
rriate  principally  to  the  domestic  arrangements 
of  (yNeill's  household.  In  one  place  the  names 
of  his  sons  occur,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  detailed 
aoooont  of  their  meeting  with  O'Donnell  for  the 
first  time.  The  monk,  also»  in  one  part  which  is 
less  decayed  than  others,  relates  many  subjects  of 
conversation  which  were  mentioned  at  this  inter- 
view, relating  to  the  chieTs  family  and  the  aged 
Prince  of  Tyrconnell.  My  amanuensis  recom- 
mences his  translation  at  a  part  where  the  con- 
versation is  continued  as  follows.] 

#  4P  «  *  * 

"  It  is  true  we  almost  despaired  of  seeing  you 
again,  my  dear  cousin;  you  must  not,  however, 
think  that  you  were,  ever,  even  for  a  moment,  for- 
gotten. The  attempts  of  your  friends  certainly 
were  unsuccessful  in  procuring  your  freedom,  but 
they  were  not  wanting.  Many  a  long  council  has 
been  held  by  them,  even  within  this  room,  since 
your  captivity,  and  they  did  not  cease  in  their 
endeavours  to  move  the  heart  of  that  dark  politi- 
cian, the  Queen  of  England  in  your  favour.  Tou 
were  too  dangerous  an  enemy,  in  her  opinion,  to 
be  at  large.     I  little  thought,  when  you  spoke  of 
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Irish  freedom^  and  exalted  in  the  prospects  of  the 
glory  that  awaited  you,  and  listened  like  a  foolish 
little  girl,  that  you  were  speaking  treason  all  the 
while.  Do  you  still  recollect  the  daring  plans  you 
formed,"  she  continued,  with  a  melancholy  smile, 
''  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Irish  nation  ?  I 
hope  the  damps  of  a  prison  have  not  effected  all 
the  Lord  Deputy  promised  to  himself,  indeed,  I 
hope  not,  for  your  sufferings  have  caused,  I  am 
afraid,  what  your  eloquence  might  have  failed  to 
do,  and  I  am  now  quite  a  politician/' 

*^  The  prison,  I  hope,''  the  chief  replied,  "  has 
not  made  me  less  a  patriot  than  before ;  never* 
theless  I  fear  you  will  consider  me  much  changed. 
I  had  long  hours  for  reflection,  without  any  dear 
companions  to  dissipate  the  gloom  of  my  own 
thoughts.  I  have  learned  something  of  mankind, 
too,  since  we  parted,  and  have  been  the  victim  of 
treachery  more  galling  to  my  feelings  than  that 
under  which  my  original  misfortunes  were  perpe- 
trated. Alas  !  Cathleen,  Irish  perfidy  is  the  sting 
for  which  I  can  find  no  balm." 

^^  I  do  not  like  to  hear  you  speak  so  coldly, 
Odo.  It  is  true  those  warm  aspirations  of  youth 
which  we  considered  in  our  simplicity  no  crime, 
led  to  all  your  misfortunes.  Do  not  give  way  to 
despondency.  Say  you  taught  your  doctrines  too 
openly  ;  that  you  have  learned  prudence  since  we 
parted.  We  were  all  unguarded  in  those  days, 
and. . . ." 

'^  The  result,**  the  chief  continued,  "  the  sen- 
tence was  my  imprisonment,  which  I  can   more 
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easily  pardon  than  the  suffering  mflicted  on  yoo, 
Cathleen^  and  those  who  are  most  dear  to  me.  Tea* 
terday,  for  the  first  time,  I  knew  from  yon  that  my 
parents  still  snTvived.    To-day  yon  have  informed 
me  of  all  their  sufferings,  past  and  present ;  and 
now,  with  all  these  events  firesh  in  my  mind,  I 
find  that  I   am  likely  to  be  launched  again  into 
this  sea  of  troubles,  and  by  your  fair  hand.    Is  it, 
indeed,  so  ?     Has  the  little  dark*eyed  girl,  whom 
I  parted  with  five  years  ago,  changed  so  much, 
that  instead  of  wearing  garlands  of  the  wild  rose 
to  adorn  her  brow,  she  prepares  to  gather  *  the 
laurd  meed   of    mighty  conquerers,'    and   only 
seeks  a  worthy  brow  on  which  to  place  it.     Well, 
be  it  so.     I  hail  it  as  an  omen  of  success,  and 
from  this  hour  devote  myself  with  all  the  ardour 
of  my  boyhood  to  the   service  of  my  country. 
All  my  sufferings  are  forgotten,  or  only  remem- 
bered as  proofs  of  the  hostility  of  the  Saxon  to  the 
Gael ;    an   hostility  which    no    submission    can 
satisfy;  no  growth  of  kindly  feeling  disarm.     I 
shall  forget  more,  Cathleen,  at  thy  bidding,  the 
treachery  of  my  countrymen,  the  deepest  injury 
of  all,  shall  cease  to  find  a  place  in  my  memory. 
Another  day  shall  not  pass  until  I  set  forth  on 
my    enterprize.        Kilmacunnan    shall    resound, 
within   a   few   brief   days,   with  the    sound    of 
armed  men;  for  Red  Hugh  has  vowed,    before 
this  fieur  shrine,  to  make  himself  a  name  in  Irish 
story." 
'*  Beware,^'  his  companion  replied  with  a  smile. 
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''  j{  nijz-z  rxih  prrDmises  :  and  first  ascertain, 
'*r::rr  v:  i  inv->e  vourself  in  further  trouble, 
'K^.-^r  mearj  too.  pos^^ess  of  accomplishing  your 
c'-^n.  Yo:i  sc:ow  nothins:  of  the  existing:  state 
Gt  L-.e  oi'^Lntrv.  You  have  had  no  means  of 
o>>ni::i-n::"a.r;  n.  as  we  have  with  our  friends  of 
otLer  k'.'^.zionis,  VS'hat  fitrei^n  aid  do  vou 
hoTje  for  :  And  w'::at  native  princes  are  ready  to 
assist  your  emery- rize  ?  All  these  subjects  claim 
your  a:tciit;j-i  before  you  ag-ain  proclaim  your 
P'j*:tiCcil  views.' 

^  My  r.piriions/'  O'Donnell  answered,  "  are  not 
so  unijmied  as  you  imagine.  In  the  place  where 
1  soent  tiie  last  few  vears  I  had  amole  time  for 

A  «  A 

meditation ;    more,    perhaps,   than    1   shall    have 
amid  the  fascinations   of  vour  bower.     I  do   not 

« 

look  to  forei;^n  aid,  but  rely  solely  on  the  well- 
directed  efforts  of  mv  countrymen  for  the  accora- 
plishment  of  ultimate  good,  particularly  of  such 
chiefs  as  the  noble  O'Neill,  and  the  other  branches 
of  our  family.  Ireland  has  too  lung  under-rated 
her  own  power;  her  people  have  too  often  trusted 
to  hollow  promises  of  foreign  assistance,  and  only 
reaj)ed  disappointment.  No,  my  system  shall  be 
to  teach  the  nation  to  forget  all  minor  differences, 
to  make  union  the  basis  of  our  strengtli,  and  to 
tell  every  man  of  Irish  descent,  that  unless  he  is 
liirnHelf,  and  by  himself,  prepared  to  strike  for 
freedom,  he  is  unworthy  to  enjoy  its  blessing, 
and  must  remain  for  ever  enslaved.  Wiio  is  this 
(lark-browed   Spaniard  who  seems  to  occupy  so 
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prominent  a  place    in   the   councils    of    <^Tbe 
(yNeiU  P 

'*  The  Sieur  Onedo,  an  agent  of  the  powerful 
Philip.  He  has  visited  us  frequently  of  late,  and 
resided,  occasionally,  for  a  considerable  time  at 
the  castle  as  the  emissary  of  fab  most  Catholic 
Majesty.  I  do  not  know  the  nature  of  his  mis- 
sion. He  generally  makes  his  appearance  at 
times  when  my  father  is  more  than  usually  dis- 
pleased with  the  Queen's  government.  My  father, 
you  know,"  added  Cathleen  in  a  lower  voice,  <'  is 
strangely  situated,  and  is  reluctant  to  appear 
openly  in  opposition  to  Elizabeth,  for  he  owes 
much,  perhaps,  all  he  enjoys  to  her  favour. 
Even  I,''  aaid  she,  '*  had  it  not  been  for  the  in«» 
justice  practised  towards  an  old  play-fellow  would, 
most  likely,  have  ranged  myself  under  the  banners 
of  the  virgin  Queen ;  for  you  know,  Odo,  I  am 
almost  her  subject" 

^  It  is  in  vain  to  speak  of  conciliation,"  O'Don- 
nell  replied,  ''how  often  has  it  been  tried,  and 
the  blood  stained  pages  of  our  history  tells  with 
how  little  success.  How  often  have  Irish  chief- 
tuns  laid  down  their  arms  on  receiving  promises 
that  the  grievances  against  which  they  rose  would 
be  redressed,  or,  at  least,  not  persisted  in ;  and 
how  often  have  they  been  deceived  in  their  hopes  ? 
Aye,  deceived  and  betrayed  by  the  very  best  of 
.  the  English  governors.  By  whose  contrivance 
have  the  last  years  of  the  Prince  of  Tyrconnell 
been    rendered    miserable,  and   his  hoary  head 
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bowed  in  sorrow?  By  the  man  whose  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  was  complained  of  by  the  Queen's 
cabinet  as  too  lenient,  by  Sir  John  Perrott  him- 
self, to  whom  exclusively  belongs  the  infamy  of 
betraying  the  kind  confidence  of  youth,  and  car- 
rying into  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage  the  heir 
of  an  ancient  house.  Yet  at  the  very  time  my 
father  was  England's  ally,  anxious  to  win  peace 
for  his  people  by  conciliation,  estranged  thereby 
from  the  other  princes  of  his  family,  and  only 
gaining  the  poor  chance  from  the  aUiance  of  being 
tlie  last  destroyed." 

"  1  know  too  well  how  the  noble  CHNeill  is 
situated ;  but  I  know  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
serve  two  mistresses  long,  and  I  have  his  promise, 
which  my  fair  cousin  will  admit  should  be  ob- 
served, that  when  circumstances  compel  him  to 
make  a  choice  between  the  blood-stained  Eliza- 
beth ;  come  do  not  frown,  Cathleen ;  I  repeat, 
between  Elizabeth,  whose  hands  are  red  with 
kindred  blood  and  our  common  country,  he  will 
find  no  difficulty  regarding  the  one  which  deserves 
tlie  preference.** 

The  conversation  of  the  cousins  had  continued 
for  some  time,  when  it  was  suddenly  interrupted 
by  an  unusual  bustle  among  the  retainers  of  the 
chiefs,  who  were  heard  hurrying  to  the  wall  on 
the  first  signal  from  the  warder,  on  the  gate  to- 
wards the  lake.  The  cause  of  alarm  was  soon 
ascertained  by  an  attendant  of  the  lady  despatched 
for  the  purpose,  who  reported,  that  a  party  of 
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Sheamiis  Roadb^s  men  had  just  arrived  with 
Father  Matthew  in  their  company  and  a  Saxon 
stranger;,  who  appeared  to  be  a  prisoner.  In  a 
few  minutes  after  a  further  report  was  made,  that 
the  barge  of  the  English  Admiral  was  seen  to 
approach  the  castle,  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
garrison  was  principally  directed. 

The  attendant  of  Cathleen  had  just  concluded 
her  report,  when  O'Neill  himself,  whose  manner 
plainly  indicated  that  he  felt  little  pleasure  in  the 
anticipation  of  the  visits  from  the  Queen's  officers, 
entered  his  daughter's  apartments. 

'^I  told  yon  kinsman,"  he  said,  in  a  hurried 
manner,  ^  I  antidpated  a  visit  from  some  of  the 
Queen's  officers  in  consequence  of  that  imfor* 
tunate  rencontre  between  Sheamus  and  their 
people  on  the  Lough.  If  possible,  it  would  have 
been  better  ayoided.'' 

"  Here  I  am  an  officer  of  Elizabeth,  an  ally  of 
her  government  placed  in  the  embarrassing  situa* 
tion,  to  say  the  least,  of  appearing  to  shelter  those 
who  have  infringed  her  laws.  This  I  might  get 
passed  over,  as  Uie  men  are  insignificant  in  them- 
selves, but  it  is  too  bad  to  have,  at  the  same  time, 
under  my  roof  my  run-away  cousin  of  Tyrconnell, 
and  the  agent  of  his  most  Catholic  Majesty  Philip 
of  Spain.  And  now  to  make  the  chance  of 
discovering  my  connexion  with  all  these  perso- 
nages still  greater,  your  learned  friend  Father 
O'Duv^an  has  arrived  by  land,  bringing  in  his 
safe  keeping  a  Saxon  priest,  whom  your  huroa- 
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nity,    it   seems,    saved  from    the  rengeance   of 
Sheamus  Ruadh. 

**  Yoa  need  not  advise,  my  dear  O'Donnell," 
he  continued,  *^my  plans  are  already  formed. 
Father  0*Duvegan  I  shaU  place  under  the  pro- 
tection of  our  daughter  Cathleen ;  they  may  con- 
tinue their  study  of  the  bards,  and  find  some 
ancient  hero  fit  to  compare  v^ith  Odo  Ruadh,  or 
compose  annals  for  the  use  of  posterity.  The 
Saxon  priest  can  do  little  harm,  for  I  will  take 
care  that  none  of  your  men  of  Tyrconnell  come 
into  his  presence,  and  he  cannot  recognise  among 
mine  anv  of  those  he  met  at  the  hut  of  Caius. 
Of  course  he  shall  remain  my  honoured  guest  until 
an  opportunity  ofi^er  of  returning  to  his  home.  I 
have  now  to  mention  the  part  of  my  arrangement 
which  grieves  me  most.  You,  O'Donnell,  must  not 
incur  the  risk  of  being  discovered  here,  it  will 
neitlier  suit  your  interest  nor  mine ;  besides  your 
personal  safety  may  be  thereby  compromised. 
You  must  then,  however  unwillingly,  accompany 
the  Spaniard  to  a  place  which  your  own  Manus 
will  indicate.  Your  sentence  of  banishment  is 
only  for  a  few  days  :  it  is  a  necessary  evil  to  which 
we  must  submit,  for  our  safety,  as  well  as  yours, 
depends  on  it.  There  is  no  time  to  lose.  Your 
guide  attends  at  the  guard-house,  and  I  must  re- 
luctantly bid  you  farewell,  and  prepare  to  play,  not 
the  most  lionest  of  parts,  the  politician.*^ 

"  Adieu,  Cathleen  !  be  kind  to  Father  Matthew 
for  Red  Hugh's  sake.^' 
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The  chief,  as  he  spoke,  left  the  apartments, 
and  hurried  forward  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the 
English  officers,  whom  it  was  his  determination 
to  meet  with  every  share  of  respect  and  cor- 
diality. Soon  after  O'Donnell  and  Oviedo  were 
conducted  by  Manas  from  the  castle  by  a 
private  passage  communicating  with  the  main 
land. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

The  envoy  of  the  English  Admiral  was 
warmly  greeted  by  O'NeiU,  who  condescended  so 
far  as  to  meet  him  at  the  gate.  A  compliment 
which  he  ceased  to  regret  when  he  recognised 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  paid. 

"  What  my  old  fellow- soldier,  Sir  Walter 
Harris !  To  what  good  fortune  am  I  indebted 
for  this  visit  ?" 

"  To  none  that  I  know  of,  my  lord/'  replied  his 
visitor  gravely,  **  there  was  a  time  when  I  was 
happy  to  meet  your  lordship,  and  when  a  visit 
to  you  would  have  been  one  of  pleasure  ;  but 
now  I  regret  that  my  duty  mAes  me  an  unwil- 
ling, I  fear  an  unwelcome  guest/' 

"  For  what  reason  Sir  Knight  ?  I  know  no  cause 
why  you  should  be  an  unwelcome  guest  here. 
No  new  plot,  I  hope  of  my  good  brother 
Bagnell  against  his  poor  kinsman  ?" 

"  No,  my  lord,  no,  I  have  only  lately  arrived 
in  these  parts.  I  am  no  politician,  as  your  lord- 
ship well   knows,   so   let  us  to  business  at  once. 
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Her  Majesty  you  are  aware,  by  advice  of  her 
coancil  here,  had  made  certain  regidations  re- 
specting the  navigation  of  this  lake.  These  have 
on  a  late  occasion  been  grossly  violated  by  per- 
sons supposed  to  be  in  your  lordship's  employ- 
ment I  am  deputed,  therefore,  on  the  part  of 
our  royal  mistress,  to  demand  satisfaction,  or  a 
sufficient  explanation  for  the  outrages  so  commit- 
ted. I  may  add,  with  the  greatest  sincerity,  that 
I  would  not  have  accepted  the  office  I  now  hold, 
bad  I  not  expected  thereby  to  serve  an  old  and 
valued  friend  ;  for  I  do  know  that  your  lordship 
has  at  least  one  powerful  enemy." 

''And  you  know  also,"  said  O'Neill,  ''that  I 
have  not  deserved  the  enmity  he  has  shewn  me* 
Day  after  day  I  am  exposed  to  mis-representation, 
and  it  becomes  more  difficult  on  my  part  to 
keep  above  suspicion.  Every  trifling  offence 
committed  by  the  veriest  outlaw  in  this  land, 
is  charged  to  me,  and  it  would  appear  that  Ulster 
will  never  be  allowed  to  enjoy  peace  while  one 
of  the  family  of  0*Neill  remains.  But  let  us 
return  to  the  immediate  object  of  your  visit.  I  amy 
it  seems,  charged  with  aiding  and  abetting  certain 
lawless  men  in  transgressing  the  commands  of 
our  good  Queen.  What  are  the  proofs  of  such  a 
charge  ?  I  will  inform  you,  for  I  also  have  heard 
of  the  affair.  Some  dispute  arose  between  a  guard- 
boat  of  the  governor  and  another,  but  to  whom 
belonging  is  unknown,  during  a  passage  across 
the  lake.  An  attack  was  made,  both  parties 
suffered,  and   it  is  at  once  supposed  that  the 
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>:c:-   T:,i:i  rrst    committed    wrong*  necessarily 

tie  Y^ri  of  Tyrone.  Yet  no  one 
r:-£C*e  anv  connexion  between  me 
L-  -  tlf^e  ir>rr..  nor  do  L  Sir  knight,  hold  myself 
i:::  _'ri.>:e  for  tLe  sets  of  all  who  cross  Lough 
>\  r-^'::.  T:.ere  was.  indeed,  a  time  when  confi- 
;::^e  wi5  p'lcrd  in  me,  and  I  ask  you,  and  I 
> :  I'J  s:r/e  ciy.  if  ]-^miitted  so  to  do,  ask 
il-r^be:h  c:  Er.^land,  if  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  ever 
'  c:r:.Tri  her  c. nfdeice.  This  head  has  ^rown 
c^ey  be:": re  i:>  r.me  in  the  service  of  our  gracious 
Li  *y  :  this  arm  has  wasted  its  strength  battling 
:\  r  :er;  n.y  peace  of  mind,  the  confidence  of 
r.  V  sc: :.  the  jovs  of  home,  have  all,  all  been 
>...T-r..xd  to  her  service,  and  what  is  mv  reward  ? 
u:>:rust,  n.iscralie  distrust,  disgraceful  suspicion, 
a:  i  the  ccn\i:.ty.  .it  no  distant  day,  that  Tyrone 
vill  he  ar.cthor  victim  ot^Vred  on  the  altar  of 
pr.\\.te  revenue. 

'•  I  do  not  ask  vou,"  the  chief  continued, 
ihlh  wii^g  up  tlie  impression  which  his  appeal 
lir.d  made  on  the  Queen's  officer,  "  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  take  my  word  in  exi)lanation  of  this  mat- 
tor.  One  ot  your  ONm  priests  has  arrived  at  my 
castle  to  dav,  who  in  some  unaccountable  manner 
became  implicated  in  this  matter ;  him  I  have 
not  seen,  let  him    be  asked  if   any   mention  of 

the  Earl  of  Tyrone  was  made  by  the  men  wlio 
rescued  liim  from  death,  after  the  boat  was 
swamped  in  which  he  was,  and  with  whom,  I  am 
told,  he  passed  some  time  in  the  woods,  until 
released  by   a  good   priest   of  my  church,  who 
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foitanately  went  that  way  on  some  pious  errand, 
and  has  conducted  him  hither/^ 

^  I  am  perfectly  willing,  my  lord,"  replied  Sir 
Walter  Harris,  **  to  abide  by  the  opinion  of  this 
good  dei^yman,  who  is  not  likely  to  be  prejudiced 
in  Tonr  favour ;  before  speaking  to  him,  may  I 
ask  your  lordship  if  you  have  heard  of  the 
escape  of  CKDonnell,  the  son  of  the  chief  of 
Tyrconnell,  from  Dublin  Castle }" 

As  he  said  this,  Sir  Walter  Harris  fixed  his 
eye  steadily  on  the  Irish  chief,  who  returned  his 
gaze  without  embarrassment. 

^  I  have.  Sir  Walter,  and,  I  speak  now  as 
plain  Hogh  O'Neill  to  the  honest  knight.  Sir 
Walter  Harris,  when  I  say  I  most  sincerely  re- 
joice that  my  young  kinsman  .has  escaped  from 
unmerited  confinement.  Yon  know  that  long 
since  I  expressed  my  opinion  of  the  impolicy  of 
Sir  John  Perrott's  conduct,  and  the  result  has 
shown  how  correct  my  views  were.  What  has 
England  gained  by  this  act  of  treachery  by  her 
depaty,  except  the  suspicion  of  every  Irish  chief 
with  whom  she  holds  intercourse  ?  Even  now 
the  evil  might  be  remedied.  Let  Elizabeth  hold 
out,  in  sincerity  of  heart,  the  olive-branch  to  Ire- 
land; let  her  acknowledge  the  rights  of  the  Irish 
chie& ;  treat  them  as  feudal  vassals  if  she  will, 
but  assure  to  them  their  feudal  rights,  and  give 
them  power  to  meet  unmolested  in  their  own  par- 
liaments, and  Ireland  may  still  become  a  pillar  to 
support  her  empire,  instead  of  a  weight  which  is 
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bearirg  down  its  strength.     But  these  are  day- 
dreams  all.     Let  us  call  in  the  Saxon  priest/' 

As   he  said  this,   he   sounded  the  silver  call 
which  was  suspended  from  the  clasp  of  his  cloak. 
The  Englishman,  on  being  introduced  into  the 
preser.oe  of  the  chief  and  the  knight,  gave  a  very 
confused  account   of  the  affray.     Of  one  thing, 
however,  he  was  certain,  that  it  was  at  a  distance 
frcni  the  castle  of  O'Neill,  that  the  attack  took 
place,  and  he  did  not  hear  the  Earl  of  Tyrone's 
name  mentioned  by  any  of  the  party,  and  he  was 
not  sure  that  he  could  recognize  the  person  who 
had  so  kindlv  interfered  to  save  his  life,  nor  did 
he  ascertain  from   any  of  his  guides   that  they 
knew  him.     He  was  also  certain,  that  he  had  not 
seen  him  since  his  arrival  at  Fuath-na-Gaill ;  and 
ha\'ing  been  conducted  to  the  castle  by  land,  he 
did  not  know  anything  of  the  occurrences  on  the 
lake  the  next  day. 

"  Now,  noble  Tyrone,'^  said  the  envoy,  "  it 
only  remains  for  you  to  explain  certain  proceed- 
ings of  a  suspicious  nature,  which  occurred  on 
the  succeeding  morning,  when  a  small  vessel,  sus- 
pected of  being  the  one  in  question,  and  closely 
pursued  by  command  of  the  officer  of  one  of  her 
Majesty's  guard  boats,  not  only  made  for  this 
castle,  and  was  there  received,  but  the  crew,  dur- 
ing tlieir  flight,  openly  declared  their  connection 
with  your  lordship  by  the  use  of  your  well  known 
war-cry,  which  you  know,  my  Lord,  is  seldom 
heard  from  the  flying  party. 
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'^I  think  you  have  yooTself  more  than  once/ 
said  O'Neill,   ^  seen    the  red    hand    aloft,  and 
lecopiized    that  cry  in  the  din  of  battle,  when 
eren  the  leopard  quailed,  and  Saint  George  was 
no  longer  heard.     I  am,  however,  glad  you  have 
mentioned  this  matter;  for  it  was  myintention^ 
if  an  opportunity  offered,  to  lay  a  complaint  be- 
fore our  gracious  Queen  respecting  it.     What !  is 
it  in   the   oppression   of  a  poor  fisherman  that 
England  should  show  her  power?     Is  it  at  the 
moment  when  the  waves  are  ready  to  engulph, 
and  the  lightning  of  heaven  threatens  to  destroy ; 
is  it  at  such  a  moment  that  man  should  lend  his 
little  aid  to  the  elements,   and  crush,  with  his 
mimic    thunder,  what  yon   heaven   has  spared  ? 
No,  Sir  Walter  Harris,  it  is  beneath  the  dignity 
of  England  to  descend  so  low.    Tell  the  governor 
that  those  poor  fishermen  did  receive  shelter  in 
this  castle,  and  say,  also,  that  on  such  a  morning 
Hugh  O'Neill  would  not  close  his  gate  against  his 
greatest  enemy,  not  even  his  enemy's  dog.  The  sus- 
picious policy  of  her  Majesty's  government  has  al- 
ready deprived  me  of  thatcommand  of  Lough  Neagh, 
whidi  was  once  considered  an  hereditary  right ; 
and  I  tell  you  plainly,  Sir  Walter,  that  under  such 
circumstances,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  repress  the 
outrages  which  may  be  perpetrated  on  its  waters." 
The  chief  now  approached  the  narrow  window 
of  the  hall   which  looked  out  on   the  lake,  to 
which  he  was  followed  by  the  English  knight. 
*^  Yonder,"  he  continued,  "lies  my  little  fleet 
idle  at  anchor^,  and  there  it  must  remain  until  it 
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fall  in  pieces  from  decay,  unless  a  more  liberal 
policy  place  the  power  in  my  hands^  which  I  am 
not  likely  to  use  for  a  bad  purpose,  of  guarding  the 
navigation  of  these  waters.  I  can  imagine  another 
alternative,  which,  though  I  might  repose  its 
secret  in  the  keeping  of  an  honourable  friend  such 
as  you,  it  is  not  proper  now  to  allude  to  in  conver- 
sation with  the  official  agent  of  her  Majesty^s 
government.  We  have  already  spoken  too  much, 
perhaps,  on  these  subjects ;  it  will  now  only  re- 
main for  you  to  make  such  a  report  to  the  gover- 
nor as  may  appear  good  to  you,  and,  as  in  duty 
bound,  for  me  to  offer  such  hospitality  as  this 
poor  house  of  mine  affords.  My  style  of  house" 
keeping  will  appear  plain  to  you  after  the  good 
cheer  of  your  English  home.  You  will,  at  least, 
judge  from  it  of  the  limited  means  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's poor  earl,  whose  meditated  treason  seems 
to  alarm  her  timid  counsellors  so  much.^' 

So  saying,  O^Neill  rose  and  conducted  his  guest 
to  the  apartment  of  his  daughter,  where  the  object 
of  Sir  Walter  Harris's  visit  was  soon  forgotten, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  day  passed  in  general 
conversation  on  the  literature  'of  the  period,  in 
which  all  tlie  party  were  well  fitted,  by  their  edu- 
cation and  residence  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  to 
take  a  part. 

The  poetry  of  Italy,  the  romance  of  Spain  and 
the  south  of  France,  were  rapidly  reviewed,  and 
the  contributions  which  England  herself  was  of- 
fering to  the  general  stock  were  not  unremem- 
bered. 
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Nor  did  tlie  fUr  Cathleen  allow  the  poetry  of 
bar  native  land  to  remain  nnnotioed.  She  ex- 
UUted  the  ooUeetiona  die  had  formed  of  the 
works  of  the  most  favoured  bards,  and  the  noble 
amialB,  which,  even  in  spite  of  civil  discord,  had 
been  preserved  by  her  ftmily,  wanted,  not  in  her, 
one  capable  of  rendering  them  ain|^  jnstiee. 

In  the  morning,  Sir  Walter  Harris  notified  his 
inientian  of  retnming  to  the  English  station.  Be- 
fore be  departed,  however,  he  held  another  long 
oonfifirence  with  O'NeilL  in  which,  without  refer- 
ing  to  the  subject  of  their  former  conversation, 
he  earnestly  pressed  the  chief  to  lay  his  claims 
belbre  Elisabeth  herself,  and  endeavour  to  re- 
move from  her  mind  every  cause  of  suspicion. 
In  the  course  of  this  conversatioo,  too,  the  idea 
was  started  of  the  chief  presenting  himself  at  her 
M^esty  s  court,  and  tmstiog  to  her  sense  of  jus- 
tice for  the  redress  of  any  injuries  of  which  he 
complained* 

^  And  now,  my  lord,"  said  this  noble-minded 
Englishman  as  he  rose  to  depart,  ^  I  leave  your 
castle  with  much  happier  £Belings  than  those  with 
which  I  entered  it.  I  am  not  one  who  shuts  his 
ears  to  the  wrongs  your  coimtry  has  suffered. 
There  is  much  to  forget  and  forgive  on  both 
sides.  Good  management  and  prudence  mav 
easily  effect  all  that  is  required ;  for  it  seems  evi- 
dent to  me,  that  the  power  of  En^and  must 
finally  prevaiL  CkMne,  do  not  firown  noble  Tyrone, 
though  I  speak  unwelcome  truths ;  and  let  me  add, 
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England  has  gained  little,  even  when  she  succeeds, 
as  1  believe  she  will  in  subduing  this  country,  if 
she  do  not  bind  Ireland  to  her  by  the  bonds  of 
justice  and  affection. 

"  You  are  too  wise,  my  noble  friend,  not  to  feel 
that  the  power  of  Elizabeth  continues  to  increase. 
Slie  stands  high  in  Europe,  and  her  throne  is  not 
to  be  shaken  by  insurrection.  The  occurrences 
of  the  last  few  years  have  shown  how  impossible  it 
is  for  her  most  favoured  subjects  to  struggle  against 
it ;  heads  are  now  low  that  were  once  amongst 
the  highest  in  England  of  those  who  vainly  hoped 
to  redress  their  own  wrongs.  It  is  in  her  pre- 
sence and  from  her  lips,  that  the  subjects  of  Eli- 
zabeth must  seek  redress. 

"  And,  O  my  lord,  weigh  well,  I  entreat  you, 
tlic  present  posture  of  affairs,  and  do  not  allow 
some  trifling  injury  received,  resulting,  perhaps, 
from  the  ignorance  of  one  of  her  officers,  to  des- 
troy the  kind  feeling  you  have  so  often  expressed 
towards  the  present  monarch  of  England.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  the  gift  of  prophecy,  I  am  no  Irish 
seer ;  but  as  a  plain  English  soldier,  who  has  occa- 
sionally turned  his  thoughts  to  public  affairs,  I 
may,  perhaps,  foretell  the  future  as  timely  as  if  1 
possessed  the  second  sight ;  at  least,  my  prediction 
shall  be  conveyed  in  language  too  plain  to  be  mis- 
understood. Your  lordship  has  spent  some  years 
of  your  life  in  England,  enough  to  know  that  her 
resources  in  population  and  wealth,  the  great 
means  of  successful  war,  far  exceed  yours.  Per- 
haps, I   may  go  further,  and  suppose   that  your 
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lordship  wonkl  gladly  see  the  people  of  your 
natiTe.  land  as  wealthy,  as  happy,  and  as  com^ 
fortaUe  as  those  of  mine.  I  do  not  deny,  recol- 
lect, when  I  speak  of  the  power  of  England,  that 
yoa  possess,  if  exercised,  ample  means  of  giving 
great  uneasiness  to  hoth,  of  retarding  the  advance- 
ment of  Ireland,  and  injuring  the  resources  of 
Britain.  Why  should  it  be  used  for  so  fruitless 
a  purpose,  and  not  rather  applied  to  the  formation 
of  one  great  state  ?  To  this  it  must  eventually 
come,  and  the  only  question,  which  I  am  ready  to 
put  to  bodi  parties  in  open  day,  is  whether  it  be 
better  to  reach  this  conclusion  at  once,  and  con- 
solidate the  empire  in  the  time  of  our  virgin 
dueen,  or,  which  heaven  forefend,  wait  until  years 
of  misrule  have  forced  both  conquerors  and  con- 
quered to  regret  the  mis-government  of  times  long 
past.  E>|ual  justice  and  fixed  government  can 
alone  form  the  bans  of  a  lasting  union,  under 
whose  mild  influence  the  terms  Saxon  and  €rael 
being  both  forgotten,  a  nation  compounded  of 
both  will  be  seen  advancing  in  power  and  in 
wealth,  and  broad  acres,  now  a  waste,  and  without 
flock  or  herd,  with  no  setded  tenant  but  the  wolf, 
may  smile  with  waving  grain,  and  tracts  of  coun- 
try, thinly  peopled  under  feudal  chiefs  and  pro- 
ducing an  unwilling  and  scanty  harvest  of  swords 
only,  may  then  support  a  population  more  pow- 
erful in  their  united  strength,  than  many  of  the 
present  sovereignties  of  Europe/' 

^I  can  only  answer  your  prophecy,*'  replied  the 
cbie(  ^  by  referring  to  Cathleen's  collection  from 
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those  of  Columba  Bucan  and  other  sages^  which 
promise  us  great  power  in  these  latter, times. 
You,  I  fear,  are  too  sanguine  in  your  hopes,  and 
the  sun  of  England's  glory  must  make  a  full  cir- 
cuit of  the  zodiac  before  it  comes  again  to  your 
virgin  Queen,  unless,  indeed,  in  these  latter  times 
of  which  you  speak,  you  expect  to  introduce  a 
new  sign  of  the  virgin  to  rule  over  the  days  of 
peace  which  you  promise,  and  which  I  most  hear- 
tily wish  to  see." 

The  English  knight  smiled  at  this  playful  an- 
swer of  his  friend,  and  without  continuing  the 
conversation,  which  he  was  well  aware  made  a 
deeper  impression  on  the  chieftain  than  he  was 
willing  to  allow,  proceeded  to  his  barge,  in  which 
he  was  soon  borne  from  Fuath-na-GailU  while 
O'Neill  stood  on  the  shore  watching  its  white  sail 
as  it  lessened  in  the  distance,  meditating,  at  the 
same  time,  with  intense  feeling  on  the  conver- 
sation which  had  passed,  and  particularly  on  the 
advice  of  the  English  oflScer. 

"  If  all  thy  countrymen  were  like  thee,  honest 
Harris,*'  he  murmured,  as  he  slowly  entered  bis 
gate,  "  all  might,  indeed,  yet  be  well.  How  often 
in  a  well-fought  field  have  I  watched  thy  crest 
foremost  in  danger,  and  how  often  in  the  midst  of 
the  corruption  of  a  court  have  I  seen  thee,  when 
all  around  was  intrigue,  by  thy  downright  ho- 
nesty, burst  all  the  meshes  which  policy  had 
woven.  How  different  he  is  from  my  politic  friend 
Oviedo,  who  throws  a  cloak  of  darkness  around 
even  his  most  trifling   plans.     Perhaps,  Harris, 
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thoa  art  the  safest  guide  after  alL  For  a  few 
days  I  shall  be  alone  with  no  companibna  but  this 
romantic  giri,  iltad  her  good  friend  the  priest* 
YeSy  Cathleen,  dear  diild  of  lore,  I  most  not  over- 
look thy  happinessy  or  forget,  in  the  ambition  of 
the  chief,  the  duties  of  the  father.** 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

When  Manus  had  conducted  O^Donnell  and 
the  Spaniard  to  a  sufficient  distance  for  safety^  he 
requested  them  to  halt^  and  partake  of  the  refresh- 
ments he  had  brought  from  the  castle. 

"We  have  still  a  long  and  toilsome  journey 
before  us^"  he  said,  addressing  his  chief,  ^^  and  I 
am  directed  to  await  here  the  arrival  of  the  party 
which  is  to  form  our  escort.  You  have  had  little 
time  for  rest  lately,  and,  therefore,  I  recommend 
that  you  and  this  reverend  gentleman  take  advan- 
tage of  the  present  opportunity.  It  will  be  late 
ere  we  reach  the  place  appointed  for  your  abode. 
Now  I  must  leave  you  to  make  some  necessary 
preparations,  and  have  only  further  to  request 
that  you  do  not  stray  from  this  until  my  return, 
for  even  I  should  find  it  difficult  to  discover  you 
again  in  this  wilderness." 

There  was  something  in  the  manner  of  Oviedo 
so  repulsive  to  the  feelings  of  O'Donnell,  that  he 
made  no  effort  to  increase  his  knowledge  of  the 
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ecclesiastic,  who  on  his  part  seemed  to  have  as 
little  inclination  for  furdier  intercourse.  They, 
therefore,  by  tacit  consent,  as  soon  as  their 
frugal  meal,  which  the  chief  scarcely  partook 
of,  was  ended,  enveloped  themselves  in  their 
cloaks,  and  lay  down  in  the  deep  bed  of  ferns 
which  grew  luxuriantly  amongst  the  shrubs  and 
nnderwood. 

This  period  of  rest  did  not  seem  unpleasing  tu 
the  Spaniard,  who  was  soon  asleep ;  but  no  slum* 
ber  came  to  ease  the  misery  of  the  less  favoured 
chief,  whose  constitution  had  suffered  so  much 
from  the  long  and  severe  imprisonment  he  had 
endured,  combined  with  the  exposure  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather  at  the  time  of  his  escape, 
for,  on  reaching  the  hospitable  castle  of  O* Byrne, 
it  was  in  vain  that  chief  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him  to  remain  until  perfectly  recovered.  His 
anxiety  to  reach  the  north  prevailed  over  every 
other  consideration,  and  he  did  not  rest  till  he 
made  his  way,  as  has  been  already  shown  to  the 
castle  of  O'Neill,  where  he  hoped  to  receive  intel- 
^nce  of  his  family. 

The  energy  of  his  mind  supported  him  through 
aU  the  fatigue  he  underwent  before  reaching  the 
hut  of  Caius,  and  the  subsequent  suffering  during 
the  passage  of  the  lake.  The  same  vivid  excite- 
ment, uded  by  a  few  hours  rest,  fitted  him  to 
sustain  his  part  in  the  meeting  with  O'Neill  and 
his  daughter,  and  he  was  upheld  when  in  the 
bower  of  his  cousin  Cathleen,  by  finding  that  a 
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tne^'.fL  foT  whose  sooetr  be  Lad  so  ott^n  in  secret 
mourTied,  reaiairred  to  wnekome  him  to  his  native 

land. 

A  snd'fen  and  alanrdng  re-action  now  succeeded, 
for  the  seeds  of  disease  stijl  remained  in  his 
weakened  frame,  and  instead  of  being  removed  by 
the  hand  of  care,  were  broiisht  to  matarity  by  a 
new  combinatiun  of  circumstances  which  had 
banished  him  azain  from  his  friends.  His  spirits 
suddenlv  sunk,  and  he  felt  an  midefinable  sen- 
.sation  of  misery  creep  over  him.  He  had  no 
feelin'^s  in  common  with  his  companion.  His 
faithful  Manus  had  left  his  side  :  he  was  alone. 
He  groaned  in  spirit  for  the  fair  scenes  of  his 
rliildhood,  all  his  life  seemed  a  dream,  and  he  felt 
as  if  there  was  nothing  left  for  which  he  could 
make  an  exertion.  The  past  and  present  became 
niin;H('(l  together  in  his  mind,  and  every  niomCTit 
inncased  tiie  difficulty  he  found  in  discriminating 
them. 

Manus,  on  his  return,  was  alarmed  at  the 
(•!iaiii^<'  which  ha  I  taken  place  in  the  young  chief- 
tain, and  finding  it  impossible  to  procure  from 
him  a  reason  for  his  illness,  he  awakened 
the  Spaniard,  who  still  lay  enjoying  his  siesta, 
and  summoning  the  men  who  had  accompanied 
Iiini  U)  his  aid,  they  consulted  together  on  the 
best  mode  of  proceeding  under  present  diffi- 
culties. In  this,  the  Spaniard  who  did  not  under- 
►t  nd  th(!  language  of  the  country,  gave  liim  little 
hHMsta.Ko,  and  seemed  more  annoyed  at  his  own 
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sitaatioii,  in  being  delayed  by  bis  sick  companion, 
than  grieved  for  the  misfoitane. 

At  leogib,  a  litter  was  formed  of  the  materials 
which  the  place  afforded,  and  the  fidthful  retainer 
having  appcnnted  a  numb^  of  the  most  active  of 
his  companions  to  carry  O'Donnell,  signed  to  the 
Spaniard  to  follow,  and  took  his  place  beside  his 
fevered  chief,  who  was  conveyed  with  all  the  care 
his  sitaation  required.  Their  journey  was  now 
neoesaarily  slow,  and  it  was  nearly  night  when 
^anqgj  in  the  best  manner  in  his  power,  commu- 
nicated to  the  Spaniard  the  welcome  information 
that  they  approached  the  place  of  their  destina^ 
tion,  and  he  soon  after  led  his  party  by  a  path 
through  some  ancient  oaks,  which,  nearly  over* 
grown  with  brambles  and  weeds,  had  once  formed 
the  broad  avenue  leading  to  the  Augustin  Abbey 
of  Druin  Thom,  founded  in  the  seventh  century 
by  the  holy  St.  Srmon,  but  long  since  ruined  by 
the  Scots,  when  they  had  devastated  this  part  of 
Ireland  as  the  allies  of  Shane,  in  his  wars  against 
his  fiither,  and  his  illegitimate  brother,  Mathcw ; 
to  such  excesses  has  the  introduction  of  foreigners 
in  our  domestic  quarrels  always  led*  Strange, 
that  the  experience  of  centuries,  from  the  age  of 
the  base  Dermot  till  now,  has  not  proved  to 
the  chieftains  of  Ireland,  the  danger^  of  throwing 
open  the  country  to  the  adventurers  of  the 
other  islands,  from  the  bad  effects  of  whicli 
measure,  Ulster,  at  the  present  time,  continues  to 
suffer;   for  it  will  be  long  before  she  recovers 
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from  the  ravages  committed  by  the  Hebrideans, 
whom  Con  O'Neill  and  his  sons^  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  their  temporary  convenience. 

A  small  part  only  of  this  great  religious 
edifice  had  been  repaired,  in  a  slight  manner, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  few  regular  canons 
of  the  order,  who  from  old  attachment,  still 
hovered  around  the  ruins  of  their  dwelling,  con- 
tinuing to  maintain  the  rules  of  St.  Augustin 
and  minister  to  the  necessities  of  the  afflicted. 
By  these  holy  men,  who  immediately  repaired 
to  meet  him,  on  hearing  of  his  arrival  every 
assistance  in  their  power  was  rendered  to  the 
chieftain,  and  the  same  hospitality  was  extended 
to  Manus,  and  the  Spanish  nuncio,  who  was  well 
known  to  the  brethren. 

How  delightful  it  is  to  find  these  happy  com- 
munities scattered  over  the  land,  ready  to  afford 
relief  to  every  wanderer,  no  matter  what  his 
condition ;  giving  aid  to  all  who  require  it, 
whether  chief  or  peasant;  affording  instruction 
to  the  ignorant,  and  advice  to  those  who  are  in 
trouble.  Yet  there  are  those,  who  in  spite  of  all 
such  benefits,  have  dared  to  lay  tlieir  hands  on 
this,  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  and  to  turn  to 
worldly  uses  the  property  thus  set  apart  by 
Heaven  itself  for  the  noblest  purposes.  To  what 
will  not  human  daring  reach  ? 

O'Donnell,  who  was  now  nearly  insensible, 
was  placed  in  bed  by  the  hospitable  monks,  and 
those  amongst  them,  who  had  devoted  themselves 
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to  the  study  of  medicine,  remained  in  constant 
attendance,  bestowing  all  their  knowledge  of 
sunples  to  assuage  the  symptoms  of  his  com- 
plaint. 

During  the  journey,  however,  he  had  continued 
to  grow  weaker  every  hour.  A  cold  shivering 
had  bound  him  as  it  were  in  ice,  and  a  prostration 
of  strength,  so  rapid  was  the  consequence^  that 
before  they  reached  the  monastery^  he  had  become 
incapable  of  moving,  for  the  fever,  which  had  for 
weeks  lurked  in  his  system,  had  at  length  broken 
loose,  and  raged  with  the  greater  force  from 
having  been  so  long  struggling ;  and  in  defiance 
of  all  that  the  skill  of  his  medical  friends  could 
effect,  the  unfortunate  O'Donnell,  continued  day 
by  day,  to  sink  under  its  effects.  His  mind  too, 
wandered  from  one  afflicting  thought  to  an- 
other, and  it  sometimes  required  all  the  exer- 
tions of  Manus,  who  never  left  his  master's 
side,  and  the  hospitable  monks  to  restrain  his 
violence. 

In  the  interim,  matters  proceeded  as  usual  at 
the  castle  of  O'Neill,  only  that  for  sometime  after 
the  departure  of  Sir  Walter  Harris,  the  chief  felt 
indined  to  abandon  his  schemes  of  ambition,  and 
think  seriously  on  the  advice  of  the  English 
knight.  Much  of  his  leisure,  was  in  consequence 
of  this  change  in  his  views,  spent  in  the  apartment 
of  his  daughter,  with  whom  he  more  than  ever 
delighted  to  converse  on  literary  subjects^  and 
speak  of  their  friends  at  coiut,  passing,  at  the  same 
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time  well,  deserved  encomiums  on  the  noble  cha* 
racter  of  his  late  guest. 

Some  days  had  been  thus  spent  before  O'Neill, 
who  feared  that  the  English  commander  niii^ht,  in 
the  hope  of  taking  him  unawares,  send  another 
messenger  to  prove  his  sincerity,  issued  orders 
for  the  recall  of  Oviedo  and  his  companion  from 
their  temporary  banishment,  and  the  arrival  of 
the  former  alone,  who  brought  the  first  intima- 
tion of  O'Donnell's  danger,  soon  dissipated  the 
pleasing  anticipations  in  which  we  had  indulged, 
from  the  expectation  of  again  enjo3ring  his  com- 
pany.    But  when  he  communicated  the  almost 
hopeless  state  of  the  chief,  consternation  seized 
the  inmates  of  the  castle.     Nor  did  our  troubles 
find  a  termination  here,  for  we  had  scarcely  re- 
covered from  the  first  shock  occasioned  by  the 
sad  news  communicated  by  the  Spaniard,   when  a 
new    subject  of  alarm   occurred,    a   servant    an- 
nounced that  a  messenger  stood  at  tlie  gates  de- 
manding to  see  the  Father  O'Duvegan,  and  before 
an  order  for  his  admission  was  issued,  the  door 
was    thrown  open,   when   toil  stained   by  travel 
and  wearied  by  exertion,  Sheamus  Ruadh  rushed 
into  the  hall,  and  sank  apj)arently  hfeloss  on  the 
floor.     The  faithful  messenger  had  thus  reached 
his  destination,  but  exhausted  nature  could  make 
no  further  effort,  and  the  cause  of  his  sudden  ap- 
pearance remained  untold  until  the  attendants  of 
O'Neill,  who  were  well  accustomed  to  such  scenes 
applied  the  proper  restoratives,    which    shortly 
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etiabled  him  to  commnnicBte  to  me  the  orders  with 
which  he  was  intrusted. 

The  venerable  chieftaiii  of  Tyrconnell,  since  the 
abdaction  of  his  son,  had  retired  from  public  life, 
and  brooding  in  silence  over  the  unmerited  mis* 
fortunes  of  bis  fiunily,  lived  for  sometime  at  the 
castle  of  Ballyshannon.  Here  he  was  allowed  to 
remain  untnolested  until  shortly  before  this  period, 
when  indications  were  observed,  that  led  his  fol* 
lowers  to  consider  it  prudent  to  remove  him  to 
some  less  exposed  situation  at  a  distance  from  the 
coast.  For  some  time  he  had  opposed  the  plan,  but 
at  length  yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  his  friends, 
he  took  refuge  within  the  territory  of  Mac  Guire, 
where  bis  health,  already  worn  down  by  age  and 
suffering,  began  r^idly  to  decline.  He  spoke 
often  of  his  son,  of  whose  escape  he  was  still  igno- 
rant, and  had  ordered  the  Fatiier  O'Duvegan  to  be 
sent  for  to  receive  his  last  commands,  and  commu- 
nicate to  him  the  indispensable  rites  of  religion 
which  he  preferred  receiving  from  his  hands. 

It  is  needless,  I  hope,  to  say  that  no  time  was 
lost  in  obeying  the  orders  thus  conveyed  to  me 
from  the  chief  of  Tyrconnell.  The  same  night,  as 
soon  as  Sheamus  had,  in  some  measure  recovered 
from  his  fetigue,  we  commenced  our  journey  tra- 
versing rapidly  the  territory  of  Tyrone,  and  only 
stopping  for  necessary  refreshment  at  the  religious 
hotises  which  lay  in  our  way,  whose  hospitality 
enabled  us  to  renew  our  journey  with  renovated 
strength. 
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On  the  fourth  night  we  reached  the  banks  of 
Lough  Erne,  near  Lusnomick^  where  a  boat 
awaited  the  commands  of  Sheamus,  and  as  we 
crossed  it  in  the  calm  moon -light,  my  thoughts 
were  insensibly  turned  to  the  sad  events  of  the 
last  few  years,  and  I  mused  sorrowfullv  on  the 
present  state  and  prospects  of  the  countn\ 

The  government  of  Sir  John  Perrott,  though 
indelibly  stained  by  an  act  of  cruel,  and  unprofi- 
table treachery  in  the  case  of  O'Donnell,  had  been 
one  of  comparative  p)eace  to  the  land,  for  he  was 
a  governor  t^f  too  decided  a  character  to  allow  a 
petty,  and  unavaihng  war  to  wear  down  the  re- 
sources of  the  country.  The  tranquillity  produced 
bv  his  tirmness,  he  further  ensured  durins:  the 
threatened  invasion  of  Spain,  when  the  Queen 
could  ill-contend  against  domestic  disturbance,  by 
inducing  a  numl:>er  of  Irish  chiefs,  who  were  wea- 
ried of  the  unavailing  struggle  to  place  tliemselves 
in  his  power ;  not  as  he  pretended  that  he  enter- 
tained any  suspicion  of  their  good  faith  ;  but 
merely  wislied  to  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  their 
people.  It  is  not  extraordinary,  that  under  those 
circumstances,  their  personal  safety  being  involved, 
that  the  persons  thus  situated,  both  by  themselves 
and  other  members  of  their  families  ciulcavoured 
to  maintain  his  authority  in  Ireland.  Many  ot" 
them,  too,  were  willing  to  beheve  that  a  new  epoch 
in  the  annals  of  the  country,  had  conmienced  when 
right  and  might  would  cease  to  be  convertible 
terms. 
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Alas!  on  how  slender  a  foundation  did  they 
build  their  hopes.  The  adyentnrers  of  England 
already  felt  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  firm  go* 
iremment  of  the  Lord  deputy,  and  for  some  time 
before  his  departure  had  successfully  undermined 
his  credit  at  court,  compelling  him  thereby  to  re* 
quest  his  revocation  from  his  government.  After 
the  appointment  of  a  successor,  distrust  regained 
her  empire  over  men's  minds,  and  the  aged  Prince 
of  Tyrconnell  no  longer  felt  secure  in  the  retire- 
ment wliich  he  courted.  Strange  priests,  too,  with 
a  strange  language  and  a  new  religion,  attempted 
to  overthrow  the  altars  erected  by  Saint  Patrick, 
and  supported  by  ColumbkilU  lighting  up  the  fires 
of  persecution,  and  adding  to  the  confusion  which 
already  reigned. 

The  tall  and  graceful  tower  of  Devenish  now 
appeared  rising  in  the  moonlit  air  from  amidst 
the  green  parks  and  gardens  of  the  monks,  and 
we  soon  hailed  the  edifices  with  which  a  purer 
&ith  had  encircled  this  solitary  monument  of  the 
religion  of  an  age  long  since  passed,  and  my  re* 
flections  were  interrupted  by  the  grating  of  the 
boat  on  the  beach  of  the  sainted  **  hie  of  the 
Churehesr 

The  last  sound  of  the  midnight  service  had 
just  ceased,  but  the  lamps  on  the  altar,  which 
were  yet  burning,  afforded  sufficient  light  to 
guide  our  footsteps  to  the  church,  whence  the 
brethren  of  the  order  issued  returning  to  their 
monastery,  which  stands  in  a  hollow  at  a  short 
Stance. 
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The  prior,  when  informed  of  my  arrival,  re- 
ceived me  with  renewed  kindness  into  this  sacred 
edifice,  where  so  many  of  my  early  years  were 
spent,  and  motioning  me  to  foUow,  conducted 
me  to  the  chamber  of  "  The  O'Donnell,'*  who  was 
now  believed  to  be  ^t  hastening  towards  disso- 
lution. 

Shortly  before  my  arrival  he  had  simk  into 
repose,  and  when  I  vras  led  into  his  chamber,  I 
discovered  him  extended  on  a  narrow  pallet  sur- 
rounded by  attendants,  and  watched  by  some  of 
the  brethren  of  the  house,  who  performed  this 
melancholy  duty  in  rotation.  In  the  few  years 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  captivity  of  his  son, 
grief  and  anxiety  had  wrought  fearful  changes  ou 
the  appearance  of  the  chief,  who,  until  then,  had 
seemed  to  defy  the  approach  of  age.  But  now  his 
iron-bound  frame  had  lost  its  strength,  his  sinews 
their  stiffness,  and  he  lay  before  me  the  ruin  of 
one  on  whom,  in  boyhood,  I  had  gazed  mth  the 
admiration  which  his  well-formed  person  called 
forth.  An  expression  of  pain  on  the  countenance, 
the  sunken  cheeks  and  mouth,  the  falling  in  of 
the  brow  and  temples,  all  indicated  the  effects 
of  much  bodily  suffering  and  incurable  disease. 
His  sleep  was  that  caused  by  exhaustion,  not 
such  as  indicates  the  renewal  of  the  animal  eco- 
nomy. 

It  was  long  before  the  aged  chieftain  awoke 
from  this  state  of  torpor  in  which  he  was  lying  at 
the  time  of  my  arrival,  and  the  only  effect  of  my 
presence,  for  he  recognised  me  at  once,  was  to 
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msall  to  his  mind  the  thoughts  of  his  son  and  his 
oninerited  sufferings.  In  a  short  period,  hov* 
ever,  he  became  more  cahn,  and  was  able  to 
attend  to  those  religions  duties  so  necessary  to 
one  in  his  situation.  By  this,  his  conceptions  were 
insensibly  tamed  from  the  things  of  this  world, 
and  peace  of  mind  gradually  succeeded  the  excited 
state  into  which  weakness  of  body  and  dejection 
of  spirit  had  plunged  him. 

My  situation  was  painful :  before  me  I  saw  the 
iged  patron  on  whose  kindness  I  had  so  long 
depended,  to  whom  I  was  bound  by  the  closest 
ties  of  gratitude  and  affection,  sinking  into  the 
grave,  the  victim  of  outraged  feelings,  having  always 
on  his  dying  lips  the  name  of  a  favourite  son 
whom  he  still  believed,  if  he  survived,  to  be  a 
prisoner  without  any  chance  of  obtaining  his  free- 
dom from  the  dangers  of  the  capital;  one  on 
whose  arm  he  once  fondly  hoped  to  recline,  and 
find  the  growing  comfort  and  support  of  his  last 
moments.  It  was  from  a  painfol  sense  of  duty 
that  we  had  considered  it  necessary  to  conceal 
from  him  the  true  situation  of  his  son,  for  it 
unfortanately  happened  that  at  the  time  of 
(VDonnell's  first  escape,  his  parent's  feelings  had 
undergone  such  a  fearfrd  shock  when  the  disap- 
pcnntment  occasioned  by  the  base  treachery  of 
OToole  was  communicated  to  him,  that  deep 
anxiety  was  for  some  time  entertained  that  neither 
his  body  nor  mind  would  ever  recover  from  the 
effects.    On  this  account,  it  was  deemed  right 
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that  he  shoi  i  only  kno'sr  t^.e  rr^ith  a:':er  his  son's 
arrival  at  Derenish,  when  the  meeting  would  fol- 
low the  cozizi'iiLioation.  and  no  time  be  allowed 
for  ir.duLrlr.z  i-  ^aiTi  alarms  or  jpeculations 
arising  from  anv  necessary  dcliv. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


The  illness  of  O'Donnell  continued  so  long 
unabated,  that  the  best  informed  of  the  monks 
entertained  serious  alarm  respecting  its  final 
termination.  Their  skill  had  no  effect,  their 
remedies  were  exhausted,  and  as  they  knew 
not  of  any  mode  of  cure  which  they  had  not 
already  tried,  were  content  to  watch  for  any 
change  which  unassisted  nature  might  cause. 
They  watched,  however,  in  vain  for  the  chiefs 
mind  and  body  were  equally  affected;  and 
youth,  in  his  case,  seemed  to  have  lost  the 
elastic  spring  which  often  enables  it  to  over- 
come disease.  Occasionally,  indeed,  a  consci* 
ousness  of  his  situation  seemed  to  pass  Uke  a 
gleam  of  light  over  his  darkened  mind^  when  he 
mildly  expressed  his  thankfulness  for  all  the 
attention  he  received ;  but  he  soon  again  relapsed 
into  his  former  state  of  listless  apathy. 

While  he  remained  in  this  precarious  situation, 
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a  fortunate  chance  brought  a  strange  monk  to  the 
monastery,  who,  after  a  private  interview  with  the 
prior^  took  up  his  residence  there.  It  happened, 
that  from  much  experience  and  study  during  his 
travels,  which  had  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  old 
world,  and  particularly  during  a  protracted  visit 
to  Italy,  Father  Francis,  so  the  stranger  was 
called,  had  acquired  much  skill  in  the  healing  art, 
which  he  now  applied  to  the  treatment  of  CDon- 
nelPs  malady,  and  he  soon  became  so  interested 
in  his  patient,  that  his  attendance  on  the  chief 
was  unremitting.  His  scrip  afforded  -many  rare 
and  new  preparations  unknown  in  the  simple 
medicaments  of  the  monks ;  which  he  admi* 
nistered  to  his  patient  with  so  much  skill,  that 
O'Donnell,  from  that  time,  seemed  gradually  to 
recover,  and  as  his  mind  regained  by  degrees  its 
elasticity,  the  faithful  Manus,  who  never  left  his 
foster-brother's  side,  had  the  satisftiction  of  know* 
ing  that  his  beloved  chief  had  been  saved  from 
impending  death. 

His  recovery  was,  however,  very  slow,  and  for 
many  weeks  the  attendance  of  Father  Francis 
continued  unceasing,  for  he  knew  well  that  though 
the  fatal  symptoms  were  removed,  much  time 
would  be  required  for  a  complete  restoration  to 
his  original  strength.  The  chief's  frame,  he  said, 
in  explanation  of  his  views  of  the  case,  was  like  a 
harp  which  had  suffered  from  neglect  and  injury, 
and  was  only  taken  from  its  damp  comer,  by 
some  careful  hand,  in  time  to  be  rescued  from 
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destruction ;  it  was  newly  strung,  bat  much  time 
and  care  would  be  required  to  restore  its  primal 
harmony. 

It  was  now  only  necessary,  Ae  monk  said,  for 
ensoiing  a  perfect  cure  to  prevent-the  chief  agi* 
tsdng  himself,  bef(M«  he  was  equal  to  the  taak,  by 
dwelling  on  the  perplexed  state  of  his  affairs,  from 
efery  thing  connected  with  which  he  considered  it 
necessary  to  turn  his  mind  as  much  as  possible.  For 
this  reason  he  sedulously  discouraged  every  attempt 
of  O'Donnell  to  inquire  respecting  his  own  family, 
or  that  of  his  friend  O'NeUl,  of  whose  welfare  he 
was  assured  ;  and  he  was  also  forbidden  to  think 
on  the  disorganised  state  of  his  own  sept,  any 
sUosion  to  which  was  felt  in  the  increased  fever 
of  his  bkKxl.  Father  Francn  effected  his  purpose 
prtndpally  by  pointing  out  to  the  chief  how  much 
his  speedy  recovery  depended  on  his  implicit  obe- 
dience to  his  directions,  and  he,  besides,  while  he 
ministered  to  his  disease,  entertained  his  patient 
by  his  constant  and  ever  varying  fond  of  informa^ 
tion.  At  one  time,  he  described  the  manners  of 
the  people  of  France  and  Spain,  or  spoke  of  those 
remains  of  the  works  of  ancient  nations  which  he 
bad  vinted  during  his  travels. 

[Here  some  pages  of  the  manuscript  of  the  good 
priest  are  almost  obliterated.  They  seem  princi-* 
pally  to  contain  remarks  on  the  state  of  religion 
in  Germany,  and  the  observations  of  Father 
Francis  on  the  Reformation.  After  some  time 
the  narrative  is  thus  resumed] — 
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»  ^  3*^  4"  #  « 

Day  after  day  passed  without  any  change  in 

the  bodily  condition  of  the  Prince  of  Tyrconnell,* 
but  his  mind  assumed  that  peaceful  state  which 
reUgion  alone  imparts ;  and,  now,  in  his  hour  of 
trial,  he  found  the  advantage  of  those  rich  endow- 
ments for  its  support,  which,  with  a  zeal  worthy 
the  descendant  of  Columbkill  he  had  made  dur- 
ing his  prosperity. 

It  was,  at  length,  evident  to  us  all,  that  the  end 
of  the  chief  drew  nigh.  A  night  of  acute  suflTer- 
ing  was  followed  by  a  day  of  unconscious  weak- 
ness, and  it  was  not  until  the  approach  of  evening 
that  he  recovered  so  far  from  his  lethargy  as  to 
partake  of  the  last  offices  of  religion,  and  receive 
that  final  rite  wliich,  with  us  frail  mortals,  marks 
the  point  of  separation  between  Time  and  Eternity. 
After  which  an  apparent  improvement  took 
j)lace,  and  then  human  suffering  having  apparently 
leased,  the  soul,  before  departing  on  its  long 
journey,  seemed  to  acquire  strength  as  it  cast  off 
tlie  last  attire  of  mortality. 

He  again  spoke  of  those  matters  which  had 
been  subjects  of  anxiety  through  life;  of  his  im- 
prisoned son,  of  his  now  unprotected  daughter, 
his  beloved  Ina,  of  the  partner  of  his  home, 
whom  he  was  destined  to  see  no  more ;  not,  as  in 
former   days,   with    impatience,  but   with   entire 


•  It  will  W  si'cn  by  what  follows,  that  it  is  to  the  illness  of  the 
falher  of  his  fat'oiirite  chief  that  Father  O'Du vegan  ttlludcs  in 
this  place.— -Editor. 
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resignation  to  his  fi^te,  praying  with  fervour  for 
their  future  welfare.  Finding  the  chief  in  this 
state  of  mind,  it  appeared  to  us  a  proper  measure 
to  depart  from  our  former  plan,  and  communicate 
to  him  the  tidings,  so  long  withheld,  of  his  son's 
escape  mentioning,  at  the  same  time,  without 
concealment,  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
had  been  last  heard  of.  The  news,  though  ac- 
companied by  the  knowledge  of  his  alarmin^r 
illness,  was  agreeable  to  the  dying  Tyrconnell. 
He  was  gratifyed  to  know  that  he  was,  at  least, 
free  from  confinement,  and  built  the  expectation 
of  his  recovery  on  the  ancient  prophecies  which 
now  recurred  to  his  mind  in  full  force ;  nor  was  it 
long  before  his  hopes  were  confirmed  by  the  arrival 
of  Manus,  to  announce  the  gradual  recovery  of 
the  young  (VDonnell^  who,  he  informed  us,  was 
already  sufficiently  strong  to  have  commenced  his 
journey  towards  Devenish  by  slow  stages,  being 
most  anxious  to  reach  the  retreat  of  his  beloved 
parent ;  and  as  Manus  had  met  with  many  unex- 
pected interruptions  on  his  way,  we  had  even  the 
consolation  of  hoping  that  the  chieftain  might 
stiU  survive  until  he  had  the  felicity  of  again  see- 
ing his  long-lamented  child. 

We  were  not  disappointed.  Before  the  last 
sun  which  he  was  destined  to  see  had  set,  the 
Prince  of  Tyrconnell  had,  indeed,  the  happiness  of 
embracing  his  long-wept-for  son. 

Who  can  describe  that  meeting  ?  My  pen  is 
unequal  to  the  task. 

VOL.  I.  I 
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The  aged  chief  had  been  just  raised  in  his  bed, 
and  lay  reclining  for  ease  in  the  arms  of  Sheamus 
Ruadh,  who  was  ever  in  the  presence  of  his  be- 
loved master,  but  whose  athletic  and  hardv  form 
showed  more  plainly,  by  contrast,  the  deep  decay 
and  attenuation  of  him  whom  he  now  supported. 
Tlie  mild  and  unearthly  expression  of  the  chief, 
also,  contrasted  forcibly  with  the  stern,  but  sub- 
dued and  grief-impressed  features  of  his  retainer, 
whose  weather-beaten  face  was  wet  with  slowlv 
trickling  tears  ;  one  arm  rested  on  the  shoulder  of 
one  of  the  canons  of  the  house,  the  other  was 
gently  laid  on  the  lap  of  his  Ina,  who,  with  humid 
eye,  watched  every  change  of  her  father's  counte- 
nance. 

There  was  only  time  to  say,  "  behold  thy  son 
rometh  unto  thee,"  when  O'Donnell  entered  the 
room,  and  sank  at  his  father's  side. 

"My  father!  oh,  my  father!  is  it  thus  we 
meet  again  ?'* 

"It  is,  my  beloved  son,  thus,  on  the  thres- 
hold of  that  gate,  which  will  soon  close  for 
ever  and  separate  us.  We  meet  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes only.  Praise  be  to  him  who  has  granted 
me  yet  a  few  minutes  to  look  on  thee  again,  and 
bequeath  to  thee  all  I  have  to  give,  a  fathers 
blessing.  Let  me  have  light,  that  I  may  see  my 
son.^* 

The  curtain  was  withdrawn,  and  the  last  mel- 
low rays  of  the  setting  sun  fell  like  a  glory  on  the 
dying,   but   yet  princely   warrior.        He  laid  his 
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jand  on  the  yomig  chief's  head.  Thoughts  of 
other  times  ooursed  through  his  mind,  and  all 
the  intensity  of  a  father's  lore  was  concentrated 
in  his  gaze  on  the  features  of  that  long-lost  son. 
^My  son!  my  son!*'  were  the  only  words  he 
uttered.  For  a  time  he  remained  with  his  eye 
turned  up  in  silent  thanksgiving  and  prayer.  He 
then  laid  the  trembUng  hand  of  O'Donndl  into 
that  of  his  sister,  who  knelt  at  his  side,  and  his 
last  dove-like  angehc  look  was  on  that  lovely 
girly  who  had  so  often  soothed  his  affliction,  ere 
the  soul  returned  in  peace  to  the  giver  of  all 
good. 

The  chief  sank  into  the  arms  of  his  retainer, 
as  if  in  sleep.     It  was  the  sleep  of  death. 

Death  in  every  form,  save  tiiis,  was  familiar  to 
Sheamus  Ruadh.  He  knew  him  not  in  such 
peaceful  guise. 

^  Your  master,"  said  the  good  priest,  who  had 
accompanied  (VDonnell,  *^  is  no  more.'' 

'^  Not  my  master,  nor  ray  chief;  my  friend,  my 
only  friend.  Why  should  Sheamus  Ruadh  re- 
main behind?" 

The  poor  clansman  laid  the  lifeless  body  on  the 
bed,  and  then  giving  vent  to  his  long  pent-up 
feelings,  poured  forth  his  grief  in  the  wild  elo- 
quence of  affection. 

^  Cold  and  silent  art  thou,  O  my  prince,  my 
friend.  The  balmy  breath  of  mom  no  more  shall 
arouse  thee  firom  sleep.  Oh  time  of  sorrow  to  the 
clan  of  Delaigh.      Long,  long,  shall  the  tribe  of 
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Cineal  Connall  mourn  its  beloved  chief.  Death, 
I  know  thee  not.     The  son  of  Donalmore  only 

m 

sleeps.  Call  the  bard  whom  he  honoured ;  call 
Maolmuire  to  sing  the  glories  of  his  high  race. 
Let  him  recite  the  deeds  of  his  youth;  and 
Manus,  he  of  the  strong  arm,  shall  arise 
from  his  slumber.  Alas,  he  hears  me  not. 
Cold  and  breathless  now  is  the  sleep  of  my 
chief. 

"  Art  thou,  indeed,  cold  and  silent.  Now,  when 
he,  the  loved  one,  the  nerve  of  thy  throbbing 
heart,  the  son  of  thy  youth  hath  returned  to  com- 
fort thy  age  ?  And  she,  the  dove  of  thy  dwell- 
ing, calls  on  thee,  '  Return.'  Manus  O'Donnell, 
tliou  prince  of  our  line,  our  helm  and  our  shield, 
our  sword  ;  why,  why,  hast  thou  left  us,  thy 
faithful  people,  to  whom  thou  wert  dearer  than 
tlie  rays  of  tlie  spring  sun,  than  the  light  of  the 
moon  on  the  path  of  the  wanderer.  Thou  wert 
the  fountain  to  the  wayfarer  wearied  by  journey- 
ing. Thou  wert  the  sanctuary  in  the  hour  of  our 
danger.  Prince  of  Tyrconnell,  arise  from  thy 
slumbers.  Alas,  cold  and  breathless  is  now  the 
repose  of  my  chief. 

"  Who  has  known  thee  as  Sheamus  Ruadh,  thou 
mighty  heir  of  the  race  of  O'Neill.  Son  of 
Eigneachan,  the  time-honoured  father  of  princes  ; 
I  have  been  thy  follower  in  boyhood,  thy  hand  to 
strike  or  to  save  in  the  hour  of  the  conflict,  thy 
kindly  used,  devoted,  true  clansman.  Thou  wert 
the  chief  whom  I  honoured.     Turn  thy  face  from 
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wty  oh  EIrin ;  thy  land  is  no  longer  green,  I  can* 
not  see  any  more  the  blue  of  thy  heavens.  Oh  I 
thou  wert  brave,  thoa  wert  generous,  thou  wert 
just  Who  loved  not  Manus  of  the  Open  Hand  ? 
Never  again  shall  thy  poor  follower  dare  to  visit 
the  shores  of  his  native  bay,  nor  look  on  the  dark 
flowing  Esk,  or  its  blue  Idee,  reflecting  the  crim- 
son-robed mountains  in  the  depths  of  still  even. 
Never  again  shall  he  wind  his  horn  withia  the 
recesses  of  Bamos,  or  drive  the  red  deer  on  the 
steeps  of  E^lisb.  The  world  is  dark  before  him, 
for  cold  and  breathless  is  now  the  repose  of  his 
chief." 

I  do  not  attempt  to  describe  the  feelings 
of  0*Donnell  and  his  sister  on  this  melancholy 
occasion.  Over  it  I  must  throw  a  veil.  To 
the  chief  it  remuned,  during  his  life,  a  sub- 
ject of  rejoicing,  that  he  had  been  permitted  to 
see  once  more,  in  life,  the  beloved  author  of  his 
bang. 

The  funeral  of  the  deceased  prince  was  con- 
ducted with  as  much  privacy  as  possible,  for  it 
was  not  considered  prudent,  in  the  present  dis- 
tracted state  of  Tyrconnell,  to  make  the  display 
usual  on  such  occasions.  Under  the  direction  of 
the  good  monks  of  the  monastery,  who  supplied  all 
that  was  required,  and  after  the  necessary  religious 
rites  were  performed,  we  conveyed  the  body  of 
our  aged  master  down  the  lake,  at  night,  in  the 
barge  of  the  Mac  Quire  to  Beleek,  where  it  re- 
posed, during  the  next  day  in  the  Franciscan 
church;    on  the   second  night  we  reached   the 
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abbey  of  Samaria,  at  Ashroe,  the  brethren  of 
which,  in  honour  of  thdr  chief,  met  the  proces- 
sion, as  it  winded  slowly  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  Sawer.  On  the  third  night,  for  we  always 
rested  during  the  day,  and  attended  the  reli- 
gious services  of  the  church,  we  arrived  at  the 
abbey  of  Donegall,  belonging  to  the  Francis- 
can congregation  of  Observants,  and  there, 
with  all  the  full  ceremonies  of  our  religion, 
amidst  the  tears  of  a  few  faithful  followers, 
we  deposited,  in  his  last  resting  place,  the  time- 
honoured  chief. 

It  was  long  before  O'Donnell  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  converse  with  his  friends,  and  as  he 
still  remained  a  patient  of  Father  Francis,  the 
good  priest  kindly  consented  to  accompany  him 
on  his  return  to  Devenish,  whither  he  went  with- 
out even  visiting  his  castles  at  Donegall  and 
Ballyshannon. 

The  good  monk  still  pursuing  the  same  mode 
of  treatment  as  before,  endeavoured  to  prevent,  as 
much  as  possible,  any  mental  excitement,  and 
keep  his  patient's  mind  from  dwelling  on  melan- 
choly subjects,  least  his  recovery  be  thereby  re- 
tarded, and  for  this  reason  the  minor  chiefs  of 
Tyrconnell,  and  the  elders  and  retainers  of  the 
family,  who  had,  in  his  father's  life  time,  elected 
him  their  Tanist,  were  prevented  from  rendering 
their  homage,  and  making  preparations  for  his 
inauguration  at  Kilmacrennan  to  the  high  office  of 
Dynast,  which  they  were  anxious  should  take 
place   as   soon  as  possible.     An  exception  was. 
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howerer^  made  in  fayour  of  visits  of  ^  the  Dark  Ina,' 
with  whom  he  was  encouraged  to  commune  freely, 
and  share  his  grief  for  their  common  loss,  for  the 
monk  judged  wisely  that  this  interchange  of 
thought  would  afford  the  most  effectual  balm  for 
his  patient's  wounded  spirit,  and  he,  therefore, 
smiled  with  pleasure  when  he  saw  the  chief  watch 
anxiously  for  the  i^proach  of  the  Uttle  boat,  which 
erery  morning  oonyeyed  his  sister  to  the  island 
from  the  neighbouring  convent  of  the  UrsaUnes, 
Though  at  first  melancholy,  these  meetings  soon 
assumed  a  more  pleasing  character,  and  produced 
a  beneficial  change  on  the  chiePs  feelings,  who, 
having  now  a  motive  for  exertion  in  his  anxiety 
for  his  sister's  happiness,  rapidly  recovered  from 
his  illness,  which  arose  as  much  from  a  diseased 
state  of  mind  as  of  body. 

He  felt  that  in  Ina  he  had  still  one  link  forged 
by  nature  to  bind  him  to  life,  and  he  became  an- 
xious for  strength,  that  he  might  be  thereby  en- 
abled to  protect  his  young  sister,  whose  very  air 
marked  one  requiring  to  lean  for  support  on  some 
stronger  being.  She  was  the  graceful  vine,  he 
the  dm  which  nature  destined  to  afford  it  shelter 
and  support.  There  was  in  the  garden  of  the 
monks  one  of  those  ancient  towers,  which  are  a 
subject  of  wonder  to  all  who  see  them.  Under 
this  was  their  favourite  seat,  where  the  chief,  re- 
clining on  a  bank  of  turf,  rdated  to  his  |Bister  all 
Uiat  had  occurred  to  lum,from  the  moment  of  his 
captuie  by  the  English,  until  his  return  amongst 
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his  friends,  during  the  illness  of  his  father,  or 
listened  in  his  turn  to  her  simple  relation  of 
various  domestic  occurrences. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that,  for  a  time,  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  chief  afforded  an  all  engrossing  subject, 
and  that  Ina,  who  well  recollected,  though  a  child 
at  the  period,  the  affliction  of  her  parents  when 
it  was  ascertained  that  their  son  was,  indeed,  car- 
ried off  by  the  implacable  enemies  of  the  country, 
was  never  tired  of  listening  to  her  brother^s  adven- 
tures during  their  long  separation. 

When  Father  Francis  joined  them,  some  new 
and  interesting  topic  of  conversation  was  started, 
for  his  stores  of  information,  as  I  have  before 
said,  were  inexhaustible,  and  he  was  very  commu- 
nicative at  all  times  except  when  plunged  into  fits 
of  gloomy  abstraction,  to  which  he  was  occasion- 
ally subject.  Sometimes  on  his  return  from  ex- 
cursions on  the  lake,  in  which  he  seemed  to  take 
great  delight,  he  informed  us  of  various  facts  he 
had  observed,  relating  to  the  islands  with  which 
we  were  before  unacquainted.  Again,  he  spoke 
of  the  ancient  history  of  the  country,  with  which 
he  was  quite  familiar :  its  early  colonization,  the 
various  septs  descended  from  Heber  and  Hermon, 
the  Knights  of  the  Red  Branch,  the  palaces  of 
Emania  and  Tara,  from  which  he  digressed  to 
speak  of  other  buildings,  mentioning  what  was 
known  of  the  tower  near  which  they  sat,  and  the 
stone-roofed  chapel  beside  it.  He  spoke  of  the 
distance  from  which  the  stones  had  been  evidently 
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brought ;  compared  its  mode  of  oonttniction  with 
that  of  others  he  had  seen,  and  mentioned  the 
reasons  assigned  for  the  situation  of  the  door  and 
windows,  pointing  out,  at  the  same  time,  the  ela- 
borate  workmanship  of  the  whde.     I  most,  how- 
ever, confess,  though  with  the  highest  respect  for 
bis  knowledge,  that  I  always  thought  that  the 
good  fitther  left  much  unexplained  respecting  this 
tower;  which,  like  similar  buildings  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland,  does  not  belong  to  any  style  of  archi« 
tecture  now  known.    One  thing  I  have  observed, 
that  in  the  countries  I  haye  visited  in  my  wan- 
derings, no   such   buildings  exist,  and  even   in 
this  neighbourhood,*  where  very  superb   works 
of   the    infidel    Mahomedans     remain,    I    have 
sought  in  Tain,  amongst  all  the  yarieties-  of  their 
architecture  for  any  thing  resembling  our  Irish 
towers. 

Ina,  also,  delighted  to  embellish  the  garden  of 
the  monks  with  various  ornamental  works,  which 
she  caused  to  be  executed,  and  with  new  and 
beautiful  flowers^  which  Father  Francis  procured 
daring  his  occasional  visits  to  the  mainland. 
Many  of  these,  he  said,  he  found  on  the  moun- 
tains, which  he  traversed  in  his  excursions ;  some 
of  them  were  the  products  of  more  genial  climates. 
How  he  procured  them  he  never  mentioned,  and 
it  was  a  failing  of  his  character,  that  he  did  not 

*  He  must  aUiide  to  the  part  of  Spatiiy  where  he  lired,  wbiUt 
vrituf  this  hutory.— Eoitue. 
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submit  to  be  questioned  on  any  subject,  only  giv- 
ing as  much  information  as  he  pleased  and  no 
more. 

By  some  strange  property  of  the  water  of  the 
lake,  the  large  reeds^  and  even  the  rushes,  are  in 
time  converted  into  stone,  of  which  great  masses 
are  found  lying  on  the  shore  of  the  islands,  where 
they  are  thrown  up  by  the  waves.  Of  these,  aa 
we  had  all  much  time,  we  formed  a  grotto  for  Ina, 
in  a  sequestered  part  of  the  garden,  which  soon 
became  our  favourite  place  of  meeting  when  the 
weather  permitted. 

But  I  wander  from  my  subject.  It  is 
not  strange  that  my  mind  loves  to  dwell 
on  that  peaceful  island.  Had  Devenish  no 
other  tie  to  bind  it  to  my  heart,  it  is  enough 
that  I  am  an  exile  here;  it  is  a  portion  of  my 
native  land. 

The  renewal  of  the  ties  of  love,  which  now  took 
place,  was  most  grateful  to  both  the  sister  and 
brother;  the  one  finding  her,  whom  he  had  left 
a  childish  girl,  grown  up  into  all  the  loveliness  of 
womanhood,  but  still  retaining,  in  consequence  of 
her  secluded  life,  the  artlessness  of  nature;  the 
other,  endeavouring  to  realize,  in  the  wasted  form 
]}t'fore  her,  the  brother  whom  memory  had  pre- 
served to  her,  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  her 
parcnl/s  grief  for  his  loss,  and  the  plaintive  la- 
ments of  the  bard,  who  echoed  the  sorrow  of  the 
people  of  Tyrconnell. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  Lady  Cathlecn 
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was  forgotten  by  O'Donnell ;  many  messengen 
passed  between  Derenish  and  Fuath-na-Gaill,  and 
during  their  private  moments^  the  chief  and  Ina 
held  many  delightful  oonversations  respecting  their 
beloved  cousin. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

The  time  which  O'Donnell  spent  in  the  island 
of  Devenish,  operated  most  powerfully  on  his 
future  life.  The  good  Father  Francis,  who  had 
so  opportunely  arrived  there,  still  coTitiiiued  his 
attendance,  and  soon  became  almost  necessary  to 
him.  His  mild  and  unassuming  manners  agreed 
well  with  the  proud  bearing  of  the  chief,  who 
received  from  his  instruction  much  valuable  in- 
formation of  which  he  stood  in  great  need  ;  for 
his  education  had  been  completely  interrupted 
after  the  period  of  his  imprisonment,  and  he  had 
lost  the  opportunity  of  acquiring,  by  experience, 
the  most  useful  of  all  knowledge,  that  which 
enables  the  possessor  to  govern  himself,  the  first 
step  towards  governing  others,  and  was  ready 
to  give  way  to  every  emotion  of  the  moment, 
betraying  at  the  same  time,  his  feelings,  without 
considering  the  consequences. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  attendance  of 
Father  Francis  was  of  much  importance  to  him, 
who,  in  addition    to  all  the  learning  of  the  age. 
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possessed  a  knowledge  of  man  seldom  met  with 
in  the  recluse  profession  to  which  he  belonged. 

Day  after  day,  G'Donndl  and  his  companion 
walked  through  the  gardens  of  the  monks,  or 
seated  there  under  some  ancient  tree,  conversed 
on  matters  of  deep  moment.  At  other  times, 
when  the  weather  tempted  them  to  extend  their 
excursions,  they  embarked  in  a  light  oorride,  and 
visited  the  isbinds  of  the  Uke,  where  they 
pursued  their  inquiries  at  leisure,  or  landing  on 
the  shore  in  some  deep-wooded  bay,  far  from 
interruption,  save  from  the  deer  which  trooped 
through  the  glades  of  the  forest,  held  converse 
on  the  great  concerns  of  life. 

The  thoughts  of  (yOonnell  still  turned  to  the 
past,  and  he  brooded  over  his  early  misfortunes 
and  the  treachery  of  his  friends  from  which  he 
had  suffered  so  much.  In  his  hours  of  despon- 
dancy,  he  even  spoke  of  renouncing  the  world  and 
retiring  to  one  of  the  monasteries  endowed  by 
the  piety  of  his  ancestors,  there  to  spend  in 
devotion,  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  return 
of  health,  however,  soon  dissipated  these  thoughts, 
and  the  chief  again  became  interested  in  the  free- 
dom of  his  country. 

In  these  conversations  he  always  expressed  one 
wish  which  the  monk  attempted  not  to  restrain. 
A  wish  to  establish  National  Independence.  When 
this  chord  was  touched,  his  feelings  responded, 
and  he  lay  for  hours  rectined  under  the  oaks, 
on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  discussing  the  sub- 
ject.   At  first,  his  views  were  those  of  a  wild 
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enthusiast^  but  they  were  soon  moulded  into 
form  by  the  more  philosophic  conceptions  of  his 
companion. 

"  Let  us  not  look  back  too  often/'  said  he, 
^*  noble  chieftain  on  the  past,  our  business  refers 
only  to  the  present,  which  is  vanishing  from  our 
sight  almost  while  we  speak,    and  the  future  to- 
wards which  we  are  irresistibly  hurried,  and   of 
which,  enveloped  as  it  is  by  clouds,  we  can  only 
judge  by  referring  to  the  past.     Here,  indeed,  a 
retrospective  view  serves  a  noble  purpose,  and  he 
is  the   truly  wise  man  who  converts  to  his  own 
use,   the   experience  of  others.     Had  you,  as   I 
have,  sailed  on  the   great  deep,  you  would  know 
that  the  skilful  mariner  does  not  look  back  on 
the  dangers  he  has  already  encountered,  but  with 
a  steady  eye  directs  his  attention  to  the  prospect 
before  him,  or  with   unerring  hand  sounds  the 
shallows  over  which  he  is  just   passing.     If  he 
fix  his  eyes  on  the  clouds  which  roll  past,  or  on  the 
stars  of  heaven,  it  is  that  he  may  thereby  ascer- 
tain the  currents  which  rule  the  atmosphere,  and 
have  some  steady  object  to   direct  him   on   his 
way.     He  is   able  also,  by  a  comparison  of  past 
with  present  appearances,  to  prognosticate  whe- 
ther  calms  or    storms  are  before  him.     In   the 
same  manner  must  the  statesman  act.     He  does 
not  turn  aside  from  the  strict  line  of  his  duty ; 
but  is  directed  by  some   certain  fixed  principles, 
which  are  to  him,  what  the  stars  are  to  the   mari- 
ner.    History  is  of  use  to  him,  by  affording  a  key 
to  the  actions  of  men  under  certain  circumstances, 
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for  the  constitation  of  man  is  such,  and  his 
passions  sach  constant  elements  of  calcolataon 
where  he  is  conoemed,  that  what  has  been,  will 
be  from  age  to  age,  with  the  slight  variations  only 
which  accidental  qrcnmstances  may  cause*  And 
we  may  well  beliere/'  he  continued,  '^that  in 
the  obscurity  of  the  past,  many  histories  of 
nations  are  ooncealed  which  do  not  diflfer  much 
from  that  of  our  own  unhi4[>py  land.  He  who 
would  guide  aright  the  public  bark,  must  not  be 
led  astray  by  fidse  appearances ;  he  must  in  many 
cases  oppose  public  opinion,  for  he  cannot  at 
every  stage  stop  to  remonstrate  with  the  ignorant, 
or  hope  to  explain  his  reasons  to  each  one  who 
cavils  at  his  acts.  The  political  Columbus  will 
find  many  amongst  his  crew  to  murmur  against 
his  commands,  and  endeavour  to  turn  him  from 
the  course  which  his  superior  sagacity  has  pointed 
out,  as  that  alone  which  leads  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  daring  views  ;  such  murmurs  he 
must  sdfle  by  the  authority  which  his  genius  gives 
him  over  their  minds,  and  allure  them  on,  day 
by  day,  to  their  own  ultimate  good.  When  the 
storm  rages,  the  commander  only  redoubles  his 
vigilance,  nor  does  he  follow  every  meteor  which 
crosses  his  course,  nor  mistake  it  for  the  Pharos 
of  a  safe  haven. 

^  I  speak  thus,  noble  chieftain,  because  I  know 
you  well  enough  to  see,  that  believing  your  own 
motives  pure,  you  would  soon  become  disgusted 
^  with  public  life,  if  thwarted  in  your  plans  for  the 
good  of  ail,  by  the  suspicions  of  the  malignant 
or  the  clamour  of  the  ignorant.    All  this  you, 
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must  endeavour  to  bear ;   the  statesman's  reward 
is  a  very  distant  one  ;  but  its  value  compensates 
for  the   long  period   of  labour  required    to    at- 
"tain  it. 

^'  Your  predecessors,  my  dear  chieftain,  had  no 
fixed  principles  ;  every  bird  which  flew  past  was 
one  of  promise  to  them,  and  even  in  the  hours  of 
greatest  peril,  the  voice  of  wrangling  was  heard 
from  the  state-ship's  deck.  Be  not  then  depress- 
ed at  the  present  condition  of  things  ;  to  the 
dispassionate  eye,  the  wonder  seems  that  for  so 
many  ages  the  struggle  has  been  maintained  in 
the  midst  of  so  much  folly,  treachery,  and  crime. 
Union  is  the  one  thing  needful  in  this  distracted 
land,  and  could  1  once  see  you  become  the  means 
by  which  this  union  was  effected,  my  fervent 
wishes  would  not  have  been  uttered  in  vain." 

"  But  how,*'  said  O'Donnell,  "  can  this  union 
be  accomplished  ?  I  find  few  men  agreeing  in 
any  one  point.  Yea,  even  in  that  peaceful  abode 
where  we  now  sojourn,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
subject  on  which  the  opinions  of  its  inmates 
agree.  Ask  them  to  look  at  the  heavens,  and  say 
what  their  aspect  prognosticates ;  hope  promises 
to  one  that  we  shall  have  sunshine,  a  despond- 
ing spirit  predicts  tempest  and  rain." 

"  Your  illustration  is  not  a  happy  one,"  his 
companion  replied,  "  but  it  will  suit  our  purpose. 
Have  you  ever  observed  in  cases  of  prolonged 
discussion  what  follows  ?" 

"  Yes,  they  agree  to  refer  the  question    to  the 
Prior,  and  abide  by  his  decision.*' 
"  Exactly  so,  and  thus  it  is  with  all  mankii.d. 
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They  are  always  ready  to  submit  to  authority, 
and  he  who  posessess  power  must  know  little  of 
the  world  if  he  cannot  turn  them  to  his  purpose. 
Man  is  a  gregarious  animal  after  alL  He  gees 
in  herds  like  the  deer  we  sometimes  see  in  the 
woods ;  butts  at  objects  sometimes  from  pure 
mischief,  and  foUows  the  leader  eren  to  his  own 
destruction.  He  prides  himself  too  on  being  a 
reasoning  anio^  and  proves  it,  by  being  the 
most  unreasonable  one  in  creation.  Did  you 
ever  know/'  the  monk  continued,  illustrating  his 
proposition,  ^'did  you  ever  know  the  men  of 
Tyrone  object  to  follow  their  chiefs  in  any  ex- 
pedition, even  against  a  neighbouring  sept,  though 
at  the  moment  that  sept  was  contending  against 
the  common  enemy  of  all ;  and,  perhaps,  formed 
their  only  bulwark  against  his  aggressions." 

«  Never  ^ 

**  Did  you  ever  hear  that  the  people  of  Ulster 
remonstrated  against  the  folly  of  Shane  O'Neill 
when  he  introduced  the  island  Scots,  or  the  in- 
justice of  Con  when  he  attempted  to  set  aside 
the  true  line  in  favour  of  his  bastard  ?  I  will 
answer  for  you,  for  I  know  the  subject  is  not  an 
agreeable  one,  though  it  must  be  discussed. 
Never !  Tea,  do  you  think  that  even  now  the 
chiefs  of  Ulster  will  make  any  opposition  to 
Hugh,  himself  the  son  of  that  bastard,  when  his 
ambition,  as  I  see  it  will,  induce  him  to  assume 
the  regal  stato  of  '  The  O'Neill/  They  will  nut, 
and  even  if  they  do,  a  very  little  management 
will  overcome  their  opposition.    But  1   wander 
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from  the  subject  most  important  at  present,  the 
necessity  of  union ;  which  may  be  more  easily 
effected  than  you,  perhaps,  imagine.  The  divi- 
sions that  exist  are  amongst  the  chiefs,  recollect, 
not  amongst  the  people ;  they  are  never  thought 
of  by  princes,  and  he  who  binds  the  leaders 
together,  has  secured  the  independence  of  Ireland. 
In  my  mind^s  eye,  I  see  glorious  results  from  such 
a  union !  • 

^^  I  have  long  studied  the  characters  and  posi- 
tions of  the  chiefs  of  Ulster,  and  I  observe  only 
two  amongst  them  on  whom  all  relating  to  the 
country  must  depend,  O^Neill  and  O'Donnell. 
Hugh  O'Neill  is  a  character  which  requires 
study.  He  is  a  statesman  of  the  old  school; 
always  intriguing,  and  that  Spanish  monk,  Oviedo, 
exercises  too  much  influence  over  his  mind.  If 
his  movements  depend  on  Spanish  aid,  farewell, 
a  long  farewell,  to  the  independence  of  the  land. 
Should  circumstances  change  the  relations  exist* 
ing  between  him  and  England ;  should  the  am- 
bition of  the  man,  and  he  has  far  overcome  the 
fidelity  of  the  favourite  soldier  of  Elizabeth, 
O'Neill  is  secure,  and  then  the  day  of  our  glory 
is  at  hand.  Cunning  often  over-reaches  itself: 
the  Queen  thought  she  had  accomplished  much 
when  she  tamed  an  O'Neill,  and  reduced  his 
proud  spirit  to  subjection.  She  should  not  have 
trusted  him  at  large  in  his  native  woods,  if  she 
hoped  to  have  him  always  obedient  to  her  call. 
He  who  tames  the  lion's  whelp  and  keeps  it  in 
his  cliamber,  should  not   suffer  it  to  taste  blood, 
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for  in  tliat  case  it  may  torn  and  rend  its  master. 
A  union  with  O'Neill  for  the  purpose  of 
national  regeneration,  but  slso  a  union  which 
secores  you  in  power  is  what  I  wish  to  see  ao- 
complished;  *  Men»  ritkra  vohfii/  let  this  be  our 
motto,  and  let  us  slways  recollect  that  as  the  divine 
Spirit  rules  the  worlds  on  high,  so  the  afiairs  of 
this  worid  are  permitted  to  be  ruled  by  human 
intellect.  It  must  in  all  sges  be  the  same ;  it  is 
the  men  of  mind  who  rule  the  world.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  now  andeayour  to  impress 
you  with  the  necessity  of  studying  more  than 
you  have  yet  done,  the  great  book  of  life ;  that  I 
wish  you  to  acquire  command  oyer  yourself,  and 
conceal,  if  you  cannot  suppress,  the  enthusiam 
of  your  character.  I  know  well,  for  I  was  once 
young  and  enthusiastic,  as  you  are  now,  that 
such  maxims  are  grating  to  the  ear  of  youth; 
but  it  is  in  taking  adTsntage  of  the  experience 
of  others,  that  men  become  wise. 

^  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  great  moment,  that  at 
your  time  of  life,  you  can  incorporate  with  your 
own  existence,  and  still  remain  young,  the  ac- 
quired knowledge  of  forty  years?  It  may  be 
said  my  prudence  is  the  result  of  disappoint- 
ment, be  it  so.  What  else  is  all  wisdom  ?  The 
cunning,  call  it  wisdom  if  you  please,  which 
finally  enabled  the  young  chief  oif  Tjrrconnell, 
to  effect  bis  escape  from  imprisonment,  was  the 
result  of  disappointment.  The  distrust  of  the 
world  which  he  now  feels  creeping  upon  his 
mind  is  the  effects  of  (yTool's  treachery.    Such 
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is  man  !  and  he  is  truly  wise  only  who  least 
exposes  himself^  to  learn  from  his  own  experience 
how  hollow  are  all  those  hopes  on  which  youth  de- 
lights to  repose. 

"Friendship,  love,  and  gratitude,  are  high 
sounding  terms ;  but  how  far  are  they  to  be 
depended  on  by  the  generality  of  persons  ?  As 
they  grow  before  us,  they  appear  excellent  in  their 
kind;  beautiful  in  form;  let  us  require  their 
support,  they  are  found  to  be  fragile  reeds,  and 
their  fruit  is  like  that  of  the  plants  of  the  Sea 
of  Death,  a  fair  outside,  but  ashes  within  ! 

"  In  the  course  of  my  life  I  have  had  many 
opportunities  of  tasting  this  bitter  fruit.  I  have 
trusted  to  friends  for  whom  I  was  ready  to  sa- 
crifice existence.  I  have  been  betrayed.  I  have 
loved  and  trusted,  been  a  kind  benefactor,  and 
only  met  with  disappointment.  I  hcive  been 
generous,  and  lavished  my  means,  my  talents, 
my  expectations,  in  acts  of  benevolence.  I  have 
met  with  no  return  but  ingratitude.  I  draw^  no 
general  conclusion,'^  continued  the  monk,  resum- 
ing his  quiet  manner  which  he  had  for  a  moment 
laid  aside,  "  I  draw  no  general  conclusions  from 
my  own  experience ;  I  only  wish,  if  I  have  been 
foolish  in  my  original  estimate  of  mankind,  and 
choice  of  those  on  whom  I  conferred  favours,  to 
guard  you  from  similar  error,  and  save  you  from 
all  I  have  in  consequence  suffered.  Had  I  possess- 
ed my  present  knowledge  when  I  first  entered  on 
life,  it  would  have  been  one  of  more  happiness,  and, 
perhaps,  not  without  those  rewards   which  ambi- 
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tion  covets  ;  but  of  this  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
more.  I  need  not  lay  open  the  wounds  of  my 
heart  to  you.  ^Wfaat  I  cannot  enjoy  in  my  own 
person,  I  freely  resign  to  another,  and  by  you  I 
wish  to  see  the  harvest  gathered  in  glory,  which  I 
have  sown  in  trouble  ! 

'^You  wonder  to  hear  me  speak  thus.  Tou 
little  know  what  is  hidden  under  the  monk's 
cowl,  and  could  you  strip  bare  the  hearts  of  all 
the  brethren  of  our  monastery,  you  would  think 
it  strange  to  see  how  much  of  earth  there  is  min- 
gled with  the  things  of  heaven. 

^You   seem  surprised  at  ray  philosophy,  my 
youthful  friend ;   perhaps  I  may  on  some  other 
oocaaion  give  you  an  account  of  the   school  in 
wbicb  1  studied." 

In  this  manner,  the  time  of  O'Donnell  passed 
away,  and  be  gradually  recovered  his  health,  and 
wiA  it  ftcquired  a  thoughtful  turn  of  mind  very 
different  from  what  he  had  before'  possessed. 
He  felt  as  if  his  life  was  now  only  in  truth  about 
to  commence,  that  all  difficulties  must  be  over- 
come by  his  own  exertions,  and  that  if  he  wished 
to  leave  a  name  to  posterity,  and  be  ranked 
amongst  the  worthies  of  the  land,  the  time  of 
action  was  now  near  at  hand. 

The  monk,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  as  active  as 
before.  He  passed  in  and  out  of  the  monastery 
when  and  how  he  pleased,  and  though  be  was 
exact  in  his  religious  observances  when  there,  he 
did  not  act  as  if  under  the  rules  of  the  society. 
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Still  it  often  appeared  to  O'Donnell  that  he  exer- 
cised an  influence  over  even  the  superior  himself, 
who  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely  when  the 
stranger  departed^  as  he  often  did^  on  some  secret 
mission. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  had  appropriated  to 
his  own  use  the  small  stone-roofed  chapel  which 
adjoins  the  ancient  tower  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. Here  he  spent  many  hours  of  each  day, 
and  often  passed  entire  nights ;  none  of  the  bre- 
thren ventured  to  inquire  what  the  nature  of  his 
pursuits  were.  He  was  always  well  supplied  with 
money,  either  for  his  own  use,  when  required,  or 
that  of  the  monastery,  and  some  of  the  brethren 
even  suspected  that  his  visits  to  the  stone  chapel 
were  connected  with  the  unhallowed  art  of  al- 
chemy. This,  however,  I  must  say,  that  during 
my  sojourn  with  him  at  Devenish  I  never  had  any 
cause  to  join  in  the  suspicions. 

The  non-appearance  of  Father  Francis  at  meal 
times  in  the  refectory,  was  the  only  notice  we  ever 
had  of  his  absence  from  his  usual  place  of  resi- 
dence, as  it  was  often  a  question  whether  he 
had  really  left  the  island  or  confined  himself 
within  the  chapel  by  some  self-imposed  penance, 
so  strictly,  that  his  presence  was  not  ascertained. 

It  is  certain  that  on  his  return  he  was  alwavs 

• 

able  to  convey  to  0*Donnell  tidings  of  what  was 
passing  in  the  external  world,  and  even  giving  him 
information  regarding  the  state  of  his  own  sept, 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  have  organised  be- 
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fore  the   appearance  of  their  chieftain  amongst 
them. 

By  degrees  the  reports,  Trhich  had  for  a  time 
prevailed,  that  the  English  government  intended 
to  invade  Tyrconnell  became  less  frequent,  and 
the  design  was  finally  abandoned,  for  those  in 
power  found,  too  late,  the  impoUcy  of  the  anest 
of  the  yonng  chief,  and  his  harsh  usage,  and  this 
feeling  was  encouraged  by  those  who  wished  to 
increase  the  popular  odium  against  Sir  John  Per- 
rot,  for  whose  destruction  every  engine  was  set  at 
work;  amongst  others,  an  outcry  newly  raised 
against  his  Irish  policy,  which  it  was  pretended 
had  estranged  from  her  Majesty  the  affections  of 
Uie  Irish  nation.  Still  the  monk  dissuaded  the 
young  prince  from  any  public  display  of  his  per- 
son, but  recommended  that  having  received  inau- 
guration as  head  of  the  sept,  he  should  remain  in 
comparative  seclusion  until  matters  were  ripe  for 
action. 

When  the  good  father  fixed  his  residence  for  a 
time  at  the  monastery,  he  and  O'Donnell  resumed 
their  former  mode  of  life,  and  spent  much  of  their 
leisure  in  conversation  on  public  affairs.  Their 
excursions  too  became  more  extended,  and  as- 
sumed a  more  business-like  form.  Meetings  of  the 
leading  men  of  Tyrconnell  were  held  in  the  island 
of  Innis,  and  with  Muighe-Sav  with  whom  CDon- 
ncll  made  such  arrangements  as  under  the  posi- 
tion of  the  country  seemed  advisable.  From  all 
these  conferences  the  monk  absented  himself,  or 
only  appeared  in   his   sacred  character  to  admi- 
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nister  the  oath  on  the  holy  and  time   honoured 

* 

Bell  of  Saint  Nennius,  which  it  is  almost  needless 
to  mention  has  been  long  kept  in  that  island.  By 
this  line  of  conduct,  Father  Francis  increased  his 
influence  over  the  sensitive  mind  of  the  chieftain 
who  was  pleased  by  his  abstaining  from  any 
attempt  at  dictation  regarding  the  management 
of  his  affairs. 

Manus,  with  his  father,  was  employed  in  col- 
lecting the  men  of  the  sept,  who  had  en<;aged  in 
the  service  of  other  chiefs,  and  Caius  was  rein- 
stated in  his  former  seat  in  the  castle  of  Bally- 
shannon,  where  the  young  O'Donnell  was  soon 
after  privately  recognised  as  the  successor  to  the 
deceased  chieftain.  In  a  short  time,  Tyrconnell 
was  restored  from  a  state  of  confusion  and  alarm 
to  one  of  comparative  order  by  the  exertions  of 
the  widowed  mother  of  O^Donnell,  who  had  lately 
returned  from  her  native  isles,  and  with  whom 
Father  Francis  united  his  experience  and  influ- 
ence for  this  desirable  end. 

Such  employments  suited  ill  with  my  dispo- 
sition, which  led  me  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  my 
holy  office  rather  than  to  matters  of  human  ambi- 
tion. These  were  neither  few  nor  unimportant. 
The  descendant  of  the  sainted  Columbkill  had 
not  been  neglectful  of  the  wants  of  our  holy 
church,  and  it  pleased  the  chief  to  place  the 
superintendence  of  their  endowments  under  my 
care.  Masses  were  ordered  to  be  said  in  various 
churches  for  the  repose  of  the  late  chieftain's 
soul,  to  the  due  execution  of  which  part  of  my 
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time  was  given^  and  thus  all  that  filial  pietjr  and 
gratitude  could  accomplish^  was  done  for  my  first 
patron  and  protector* 

[Daring  the  mnainder  of  Um  jtitp  and  Um  begiAoiag  of  tbc 
next,  the  monk,  vith  his  nccvstoncd  minvtea«M»  dwells  with 
ddight  over  all  the  plans  of  O'Donnell  and  the  Ulster  ehieftaina. 
Bat  as  thsj  are  without  any  great  interest,  thsj  are  omitted.] 
— Editob. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

The  conversation  of  Sir  John  Harris  had  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  O^Neill,  who, 
regarding  Elizabeth  as  the  source  of  all  his  great- 
ness, never  divested  himself  of  a  strong  inclina- 
tion in  favour  of  her  government.  In  thought,  in 
manner,  in  language,  he  was  almost  Enghsh,  and 
many  of  his  most  pleasing  remembrances  were 
connected  with  that  country. 

There  he  had  met  \^dth  friends  when  an  outcast 
from  his  family ;  there  he  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  fame  by  obtaining  service  in  her  army. 
There,  in  fact,  his  great  talents  were  first  deve- 
loped by  that  patronage  which  was  denied  him  in 
his  own  countrv. 

At  length,  after  much  deliberation,  he  deter- 
mined to  visit  the  English  court,  and  lay  before 
the  Queen  a  statement  of  his  grievances ;  and  as 
Cathleen  was  to  accompany  him,  I  yielded  to  her 
request  and  the  commands  of  O^Donnell,  by 
agreeing  to  be  the  companion  of  their  long  and 
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periloas  journey,  for  it  was,  in  truth,  perilous  on 
many  accounts,  and  particularly  from  the  fear  that 
{yNeill,  when  he  had  once  passed  beyond  the 
protection  of  his  own  territory,  might  be  inter- 
cepted by  his  enemies  in  the  government,  who  did 
not  wish  to  permit  any  communication  between  the 
Irish  chiefs  and  the  Queen's  court 

It  may  appear  strange,  that  a  person  of  my 
profession  should  undertake  this  journey  will- 
ingly ;  but  I  confess,  that  an  anxious  wish  to  see 
the  blood-stained  child  of  heresy  and  crime,  who 
had  been  raised  to  so  remarkable  a  stotion  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  overcame  my  natural  repug- 
nance to  look  on  the  she-wolf  of  England. 

O'Neill,  alas !  how  differently  from  his  great 
predecessor  Shane,  reached  the  English  capital 
unattended.  No  greetings  met  his  ear,  no 
crowds  assembled  to  gaze  on  this  son  of  Irish 
Kings;  but  he  passed  through  the  streets  from 
London  to  the  village  of  Charing,  and  thence  to 
Westminster,  with  as  little  notice  as  any  noble  of 
the  realm. 

Such,  however,  was  the  policy  of  Hugh  O'Neill. 
Shane,  with  more  correct  notions  of  the  dignity  of 
his  rank,  deigned  not  to  visit  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, but  with  an  attendance  befitting  his  high  sta- 
tion. Even  now  many  recollected  the  martial  array 
in  which  he  entered  the  capital,  surrounded  by  his 
pnncely  guard  in  the  national  dress,  and  armed 
^th  battle-axes,  according  to  the  custom  of  their 
country. 

O'Neill,  on  his  arrival  in  London,  notified  the 

k2 
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event  to  his  tried  friend  Sir  Walter  Harris,  who 
immediately  attended  his  summons,  and  made 
such  arrangements  as  he  thought  most  conducive 
to  the  success  of  the  chieftain's  mission. 

**  I  need  not  tell  you,  my  lord,'*  he  said,  "  who 
are  so  much  more  an  experienced  courtier  than  I 
am,  that  I  am  ill-fitted  to  assist  you  in  this  mat- 
ter. At  no  period  was  I  much  accustomed  to  do 
more  than  render  the  homage  due  to  my  soverei^ 
from  one  in  my  station.  An  event,  yet  recent, 
has  caused  me  to  keep  still  more  away  from  court. 
An  English  gentleman  finds  much  to  interest  him 
in  his  domestic  arrangements,  and  best  studies  his 
o\^ii  happiness  by  devoting  his  time  to  such  pri- 
vate pursuits.    • 

"  Who  liFeth  in  courts,  mast  mark  whnt  they  say, 
Who  lireth  for  ease,  had  better  lire  away.** 

"  I  must,  during  your  stay  here,  place  you 
under  the  care  of  my  kinsman.  Master  Harring- 
ton, of  Kelstone,  who  views  such  matters  in  a 
different  light  from  what  I  do.  lie  loves  to  flut- 
ter about  the  court,  and  will  better  serve  your 
purpose.  Court  service  is  a  matter  which  requires 
study,  and  I  may  truly  say,  my  friend  has  the 
advantage  of  having  studied  with  success  for  many 
years.  Do  not,  fair  lady,"  he  added  smiling,  "  de- 
spise ray  poor  kinsman ;  because,  I  say,  he  de- 
lights to  flutter  about  the  Queen.  Elizabeth  is  a 
light,  well  fitted  by  its  brilliancy  to  attract,  and 
has   always   afforded   her   protection  to   men  of 
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genius.  Master  Harrington  owes  some  of  his 
influence,  besides  the  hct  of  being  the  Queen's 
godson,  to  his  talents.  He  is  one  of  our  poets, 
and  has  even,  under  the  command  of  his  mistress, 
done  Ariosto  into  English.'' 

*^  I  fear,''  said  O'N^ll,  '*  it  is  so  long  since  my 
education  terminated,  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
cope  with  your  courtly  poet.  I  must  hand  him 
oyer  to  Cathleen,  and  our  reyerend  friend  here. 
Yon  have  scarcely  forgotten,  I  hope,  the  evening 
you  spent  in  Cathleen's  bower." 

'^  I  do  not  wish  to  forget  it,''  replied  the  knight, 
'' though  years  have  left  their  snows  on  my  head, 
my  heart  is  not  cold,  it  still  warms  to  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  young  and  the  beautiful.  I  fear,  my 
kind  hostess  will  soon  forget  her  poor  admirer  in 
the  midst  of  the  gallants  of  our  court;  and  I  al- 
most repent  that  I  have  drawn  you  from  your 
wateigirt  castle  to  our  capital." 

^Do  not  be  alarmed,  my  gallant  admirer,  I 
have  a  heart  not  prone  to  change.  Have  you 
never  heard  that  constancy  is  now  the  only  dower 
of  Irish  maidens,  fidelity  the  chief  jewel,  whose 
possession  they  can  boast  of?  But,  good  Sir 
Walter,  tell  us,  is  Elizabeth  of  England  mucli 
changed  since  the  period  when  my  &ther  served 
in  her  army  ?  I  was  only  a  child  then ;  but  a 
feeling  of  dread  always  accompanies  my  recol- 
lection of  her.  Even  when,  on  one  occasion,  she 
laid  her  hand  on  my  head,  it  felt  like  a  hand  of. 
lead ;  no  soothing  kindness  accompanied  her  ca- 
ress.   There  was  no  indication  of  good  fiseling, 
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nothing  to  win  a  child's  love.    That  hand  was  not 
then  stained  as  now/' 

*^  I  do  not  like  such  subjects  of  discourse," 
said  Sir  Walter  interrupting  her,  "  I  know  what 
you  would  say.     Let  me  warn  the  fair  Lady  Cath- 
leen,  that  in  such  a  city  as  this  our  conversation 
should  be  guarded,  very  guarded.     I  have  already 
said,  that  since  a  certain  event,  I  have  withdrawn 
from  the  court  as  much  as  consists  with  my  duty. 
Those  who  remember  her  in  her  best  days,  say 
the  Queen  is  much  changed.     We  of  England, 
her  subjects,  think  of  our  Sovereign's  failings  with 
much  the  same  feeling  as  of  those  of  a  parent. 
We  endeavour  to  forget  them,  and  only  recall   to 
mind  the  glories  of  her  reign.     Her  struggles  for 
our  national  independence   and  honour,  her  firm 
government,   her  anxiety  for  our  welfare.      An 
Englishman's  love  of  country  binds  him  to  every 
thnig  but  that  country's  glory.     It  is,  perhaps,  on 
this  account  that  too  little  attention  is  often  paid 
to  the  sentiments  of  others  in  our  views  of  na- 
tional aggrandizement." 

"  Although,"  said  O'Neill  smiling,  "  I  take  lit- 
tie  interest  in  the  translation  of  Ariosto,  I  feel 
some  curiosity  respecting  the  character  of  the 
courtier  under  whose  protection  I  am  to  be  placed. 
Pray,  Sir  W^alter,  give  me  some  particulars  of 
your  friend  and  kinsman." 

"  His  history,  I  suppose,"  said  the  knight,  "  is 
contained  in  the  few  brief  points  common  to  all 
men  a  little  better  known,  perhaps,  since  for- 
tune, even  before  his  birth,  had  provided  him  a 
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place  in  the  good  graces  of  our  Queen.   Old  John 
Harrington  of  Stepney,  had  the  ill-fortune,  aa  it 
seemed  at  the  time,  though  it  has  been  the  source 
of  much  iaYOur  since,  to  suffer  a  long  imprison- 
ment in  the  tower,  U^ther  with  his  wife,  a  re- 
puted daughter  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  for  his 
fidelity  to  our  present  Queen  during  the  last 
rdgn.    Elizabeth,  who  does  not  want  gratitude,  if 
we  may  speak  of  royalty  as  subject  to  such  common 
emotions,  not  only  retained  during  life  her  old 
servant,  but  stood  god*mother  to  his  son,  to  whom 
the  has  sinoe  shewn  much  favour  and  protection. 
Few  of  her   courtiers  take  with  impunity  such 
liberties  as  he  does  with  her  Majesty,  and  he  is,  on 
this  account,  well  fitted  to  open  a  communication 
between  a  suspected  chief  and  his  mistress.    You 
have  known  me  too  long,  my  lord,  to  take  amiss 
what  I  say,  and  it  is  not  without  reason  I  affirm, 
that  you  may  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  an  au- 
dience of  the  Queen.  Few,  perhaps,  except  Master 
Harrington,  would  risk  their  prospects  on  the  rash 
undertaking  of  introdudng  the  suspected  Earl  of 
Tyrone,  the  belied  of  Bagnell,  at  the  court  of 
Elizabeth.     I  believe  my  friend  can  do  this  with 
safety ;  for  what  with  serious  poetry,  presents  well- 
timed,  epigrams  and  lampoons,  he  possesses  a 
powerful  influence,  as  I  have  said,  over  the  Queen. 
1  do  not  know  any  other  courtier  who  could  have 
recovered  the  effects  of  Ajaz  but  himself,  particu- 
larly when  he  dared  therein  to  touch  the  powerful 
Leicester,  and  pubUshed  it  after  a  refusal  of  the 
imprimatur.  This  book  was  fireely  printed  and  cir- 
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culated^  and  my  kinsman  laughed  at  the  Star 
chamber,  depending  on  his  influence  over  the 
Queen's  mind.  After  all/'  added  Sir  Walter, 
turning  to  Cathleen^  **  Master  Harrington  may  owe 
part  of  his  influence  to  his  attention  to  the  Queen 
herself,  whom  he  well  knows  how  to  compliment 
He  never  allows  his  comic  muse  to  make  free  with 
his  god-mother.  Perhaps,  under  such  circum- 
stances, a  little  satire  against  others  is  not  un- 
palatable to  her  Majesty  ?  Were  I  Harrington,  I 
should  prefer  the  domestic  happiness  which  he  may 
command  amidst  the  groves  of  Kelstone,  to  all 
that  a  courtier*s  life  can  ofier.  I  do  not  wonder 
at  the  ambition  of  such  men  as  Burleigh.  I  smile 
at  the  wasted  hours  of  my  kinsman.  I  have  little 
doubt,  however,  that,  like  the  knights  errant  of 
old,  the  difficulty  of  the  adventure  will  induce  him 
to  espouse  your  cause  most  warmly.  The  hints  I 
have  now  given  of  Master  Harrington's  character 
may  not  be  useless  to  you.** 

When  Sir  Walter  Harris  had  taken  leave,  Cath- 
leen,  who  had  observed  that  her  father's  mind  was 
always  in  its  best  state  after  an  interview  with  the 
honest  Englishman,  as  he  generally  called  him, 
considered  this  a  fitting  time  to  have  some  serious 
conversation  with  him  on  their  present  plans  and 
future  proceedings. 

She  had  too  much  of  the  finest  feelings  of  her 
sex  to  become  an  obstacle  to  any  conciliatory  ar- 
rangements, and  on  this  account,  had  encouraged 
lier  father's  project  of  appealing  to  the  justice  of 
Elizabeth^  though  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of 
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O'Donnell ;  at  the  same  time,  she  possessed  an 
inherent  dignity  of  character  which  precladed  the 
idea  of  purchasing  safety  at  the  expense  of  prin- 
ciple. Attached  to  her  &ther,  she  was  not  blind 
to  his  faults  of  character,  and  liked  not  the  deep 
dissimulation  which  he  too  often  practised,  and 
believed  to  be  the  sure  result  of  wisdom.  Alas, 
he  little  knew  that  the  character  of  Hugh  O'Neill 
lay  open  before  any  one  who  continued  to  hold 
communication  with  him,  and  appeared  to  the  eye 
of  suspicion  darker  than  it  really  was,  for  in  truth, 
^^the  O'Neill'*  possessed  many  redeeming  qua- 
lities. 

For  some  time,  the  &ther  and  daughter  re- 
mained in  deep  thought,  neither  yenturing  to 
break  the  silence  which  ensued  after  the  departure 
of  their  guest. 

At  length,  Cathleen,  stealing  with  noiseless  step 

over  the  fresh  rushes  which  strewed  the  floor,  and 

kneeling  beside  the  chief,  with  her  white  arm 

around  his  waist,  commenced  the  conversation. 

"  May  not  your  daughter,  my  dear  ^her,  share 

your  thoughts,  as  she  shares  the  toils  of  travels  ? 

What  is  your  determination  for  to-morrow  P' 
''To   take  advantage  of  the  kindness  of  Sir 

Walter  Harris,  and  avail  myself  of  the  protection 

of  his  kinsman  Harrington.'' 
'*  I  like  not  the  term  protection  from  your  lips,'' 

replied  Cathleen ;  '*  does  the  proud  chief  of  Ulster, 

whose  &mily  say,  that  they  would  rather  reign 

there  than  be  Kings  of  Spain,  speak  of  the  pro- 
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tc?  Tuin.  :t  in  Y.r-z''.Ah  ''r.Tiraer  -  Hear  ir>e-  mv  dear 

rVLdr.  it  is  oa  zr.:^  t^tt  s^L^ject  I  wish  to  speak, 

Y:*i  kni:-3r  I  enrereti  inri)  tctit  Tiews  resf)ecting 

zhtz  best  nio«ie  ot    learir^r  ocirselTes,  and  opposed 

tLe  aCTice  of  otit  2^:0*1  ind  aitLfoI  hiend,  when 

he  reci:c:n:endei  us  to  toUow  the  example  given 

by  ozj  great  ancestor  Sbane,  at  the  period  of  his 

^Ult  to  the  Queen-    We  stand  in  a  didferent  sitiia- 

U0.1 :  yc  u>  have  served  in  her  Majesty's  army ;  you 

Lava  met  with  support  troui  her  justice,  in  pro- 

cnririZ  t'r.e   investitiire  of  voor  familv  honours  : 
-»  •  •  ' 

vou  were  accustomed  to  attend  here  in  the  goiise  of 
an  Eri::Iiijh  noble,  it  would  rather  lower  vour  di^- 
ijitv  to  show  vourseh'vain  of  voor  newlv  acquired 
rarik  by  a  display  of  your  guards.  Here,  then, 
If  t  us  pause,  and  in  our  plainness  avoid  degene- 
rating into  meanness.  Hugh  O'Neill  shall  not 
dis^'race  liimself  by  acknowledging  the  protection 
of  any  English  courtier  ;  or  if  he  do,  his  daughter 
will  neither  share  nor  witness  his  disgrace.  I  can 
follow  my  chief,  my  parent,  into  banishment,  I 
can  retire  into  privacy  with  pleasure,  if  necessary ; 
but  I  can  never  share  the  state  of  an  Irish  prince 
if  stained  by  meanness.  Pardon  me,  my  dear 
fatlicr,'*  she  continued,  when  she  remarked  the 
impatient  expression  of  the  chief's  countenance, 
*'  I  only  fear,  that  in  your  anxiety  to  confirm  your 
pow(!r,  you  may  be  led  to,  to  bend  lower  than  is 
bccoMiin^  in  one  of  our  house.*' 

**  To  wiint  docs  this  conversation  tend  ?    What 
do  you  fear  now  romantic  girl  ?     My  time  is  too 
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precioos  to  be  ^rasted  in  this  wmy.  Go  to  your 
chamber  and  make  Father  Mathew,  as  usual,  the 
depository  of  your  feelings  and  visions/' 

As  he  said  this,  the  chief  rose  from  hb  chair  and 
harshly  repulsed  his  daughter's  caress,  Who  imme- 
diately rose  from  her  knees.  A  flush  of  anger  ap- 
peared for  a  moment  on  her  marble  brow.  Her 
thin  lip  quivered  with  suppressed  emotion,  and  a 
tear  stood  unbidden  upon  the  long  silken  lash  of 
her  bright  eye. 

The  chief  turned  at  the  sound  of  her  voice  as 
'  she  again  addressed  him,  in  a  tone  very  diffe- 
rent from  usual. 

^*  I  did  not  expect,  I  did  not  deserve  this  treat- 
ment,  but  it  is  forgotten  :   not  so  my  anxiety 
for  your  glory.    I  fear  we  are  destined,  perhaps, 
to  act,  while  here,  not  in  perfect  unison.    My 
determination  is  taken.      I  accompany  you  to- 
morrow to  the  court  of  Elisabeth,  and  will  there 
render  to  her  the  homage  due  to  her  rank  as  I 
would  expect  others  to  do  to  mine.    Father,  I 
will  go.      If  any  insult  be  offered  to  my  dig- 
nity or  to  yourd,  I  will  resent  it  as  it  deserves, 
and  no  reasons  of  policy  shall  induce  me  to  bend 
to  this  haughty  Queen  more  than  is  becoming. 
No,  if  these  were  the  last  words    of   Cathleen 
O'Neill,  they  are  spoken  in  full  knowledge  of  the 
awful  responsibility  I  incur.    Before  our  friend 
here  and  spiritual  guide,  I  solemnly  declare  I  will 
suffer  no  indignity  to  be  offered  to  me   by  Eli- 
zabeth of  England.    Rather  1  oh  much  rather  than 
disgrace,  by  unworthy  submission,  the  high  race 
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from  which  I  spring,  or  the  respect  due  to  me  as 
the  betrothed  of  Odo  O'Donnell,  will  I  pass  the 
remainder  of  my  days  in  yon  tower,  the  scene  of 
so  many  crimes,  or  lay  my  head  on  the  block 
still  stained  by  the  blood  of  Mary  Stuart.*' 

Having  spoken  thus,  Cathleen  waited  not  for  a 
reply ;  but  having  hastily  summoned  her  atten- 
dants with  flushed  brow  and  agitated  step,  she  left 
the  room  and  hurried  to  her  own  apartment.  I 
was  soon  after  called  to  her  presence,  and  held 
long  and  earnest  conversation  with  her  on  what 
had  just  past.  It  was  principally  on  this  occa- 
sion that  I  gained  a  full  knowledge  of  the  high 
character  of  Cathleen  O'Neill,  which  was  gene- 
rally concealed  beneath  a  mild  and  pla3rful  air, 
little  indicative  to  the  common  observer  of  the 
noble  soul  which  lay  below. 

After  his  daughter  withdrew,  the  chief  sat  long 
in  deep  meditation ;  every  angry  expression  caused 
by  the  detection  of  the  unworthy  thoughts  he  en- 
tertained, passed  from  his  brow,  and  a  sad  and 
subdued  feeling  only  remained. 

For  a  long  time  his  meditations  were  undis- 
turbed, and  many  emotions  succeeding  one  an- 
other hurried  rapidly  over  the  dark  space  of  his 
ambition.  Policy  struggled  with  a  sense  of  right, 
and  almost  turned  the  scale  against  justice. 

The  power  of  England,  he  argued,  was  only  to 
be  overthrown  by  fraud,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
disguise  his  ambitious  views  lor  a  few  years,  until 
a  new  reign,  with  its  accompanying  disorders,  or 
some  other  favourable  change,  should  give  him  an 
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oppoitonitj  of  carrying  his  plans  into  effect.  If 
the  chief  of  Ulster  stooped  to  lick  the  hand  which 
oppressed^  it  was  only  with  the  hope  of  dashing 
from  the  grasp  of  a  soooessor^  if  not  from  Eli- 
zabeth's own,  the  sceptre  which  it  wielded.  Then 
the  day  of  his  triumph  would  arrive,  when  he 
could  repay  himself  for  years  of  injury,  and  after 
victory  recall  with  pleasure  his  present  degra- 
dation. 

By  such  reasoning,  the  chief  almost  persuaded 
himself  that  what  was  expedient  could  not  be 
wrong;  but  still  the  voice  of  conscience,  soft  and 
mournful,  as  that  of  Cathleert  on  his  ear  during 
their  late  conversation,  smote  his  heart  and  dis- 
pelled the  sophistry.  He  turned  round  startled 
by  a  low  sigh.     His  daughter  stood  beside  him. 

^^  Why  this  late  visit,  my  love  V  he  said  mildly, 
as  he  put  his  arm  round  her  waist. 

**  I  come  to  ask  forgiveness,  if  I  have  in  any 
degree  hurt  your  feeUngs ;  my  father,  perhaps,  I 
spoke  too  warmly ;  perhaps  I  gave  utterance  to 
suspicions  which  were  injurious  and  unfounded. 
Father,  do  we  understand  one  another  ?*' 

''  We  do,  my  chUd.  Hugh  O'Neill  will  ask  no 
submission  on  the  part  of  his  Cathleen  at  our 
interview  to-morrow,  which  can  wound  the  pride 
of  the  noblest  daughter  of  the  land.  In  all  things 
he  will  conduct  himself  as  becomes  the  repre- 
sentative of  Nial  the  Great.  Now,  adieu  Cath- 
leen! I  am  much  happier;  we  do  understand  one 
another.    Tou  may  judge  for  yourself,  and  deter- 
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mine  in  all  things  respecting  your  own  bearing  at 
court.  We  must  be  stirring  in  good  time  to- 
morrow, to  receive  Sir  Walter  Harris  and  his 
kinsman.  They  promised  to  call  early  for  Eli- 
zabeth holds  her  court  at  the  palace  of  Green- 
wich.^* 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

On  the  ensuing  morning  Sir  Walter  Harris  eon- 
ducted  his  friend  Harrington  to  the  lodgings  of 
(VXeill,  who  readily  undertook  to  accompany  him 
and  his  party  to  Greenwich,  which  was  then  the 
residence  of  Elizabeth,  as  it  had  been  of  the  other 
princes  of  the  house  of  Tudor,  whose  founder  had 
made  many  magnificent  additions  to  it  after  he 
had  obtained  quiet  possession  of  the  throne  of 
England.  It  is  not,  therefore,  wonderful  that  this 
was  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Queen,  who,  from 
its  windows,  enjoyed  a  view  of  her  own  and  her 
subjects'  ships  as  they  passed  down  the  river. 
Here,  also,  she  had  been  bom,  and  passed  the 
first,  perhaps,  the  happiest  hours  of  her  life. 

^  Our  good  Queen,'*  said  Master  Harrington, 
as  soon  as  he  had  been  presented  to  O'Neill  and 
his  daughter,  '*  is  now  like  all  other  ladies  rather 
capricious.  I  do  not  promise  to  procure  you  an 
interview  to-day ;  but  I  must  do  my  best  to  for- 
ward your  plans.  My  barge  is,  please  you,  ready, 
and  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  be  on  the  ground 
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in  good  time.  The  dutiful  godson,"  he  added, 
laughingly,  ^^must  await  the  orders  of  his  god- 
mother." 

So  saying  the  courtier  offered  his  hand  to  Cath- 
leen,  and  conducted  her  by  steps  which  de- 
scended from  the  garden  to  the  river  to  his  barge, 
in  which  they  were  soon  borne  along  the  mighty 
river  Thames,  impelled  by  the  lusty  arms  of  eight 
rowers  in  splendid  liveries,  wearing  on  the  left 
shoulder  a  silver  plate,  with  the  armorial  bearing 
of  their  master.  As  they  passed  along,  many 
other  barges  were  seen  similarly  equipped,  all 
tending  to  the  same  destination.  Of  these  some 
shot  rapidly  along,  intimating  by  their  speed  the 
anxiety  of  the  young  courtiers  to  whom  they  be- 
longed to  reach  the  palace,  which  continued  to  be 
a  scene  of  novelty  to  them.  Their  decorations, 
still  new  and  untarnished,  shewed  that  time  had 
not  yet  taken  off  any  of  their  freshness.  Others, 
which  bore  marks  of  long  and  severe  service,  car- 
ried at  a  slower  speed  to  the  court,  the  aged  coun- 
cillors and  commanders,  by  sea  and  land,  of  Eng- 
land's Queen. 

All  seemed  more  than  usually  on  the  alert,  hur- 
rying towards  the  stairs  which  ascended  from  the 
shore  to  the  platform  in  front  of  the  palace. 
Many  an  oar,  however,  was  unshipped,  and  many 
barges  gave  place  when  they  saw  that  of  Master 
Harrington  approach,  who  was  well  known  as  the 
chief  favourite  of  the  Queen. 

His  party  landed  without  difficulty,  and  in  an- 
swer to  his  enquiry  respecting  the  cause  of  the 
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unnsoal  bustle  which  prevailed,  one  of  the  lord 
chamberlain's  officers,  who  assisted  Harrington  to 
ascend  the  steps,  informed  him  that  the  influx  of 
strangers  was  caused  by  the  wish  of  witnessing 
the  ceremony  of  the  Maundy,  which  her  Majesty 
was  about  to  make  that  day. 

"^  The  Maundy,  true,  I  had  forgotten  it.  A  few 
weeks  at  Kelstone  make  me  forget  our  court 
days.  I  fear,"  he  said,  turning  to  O* Neill,  "  we 
have  chosen  an  unfortunate  time  for  our  visit,  as 
her  Majesty  to-day  performs  one  of  the  most  im- 
posing ceremonies  of  our  rehgion,  I  believe,  also, 
of  yours.  I  have  sufficient  interest  to  procure 
sdmimon  for  us  all.  If  any  opportunity  offers,  I 
shall  not  neglect  your  suit.  In  the  mean  time, 
you  must  consent  to  become  my  guests  here  until 
yon  have  procured  the  interview  you  desire.  I 
will  conduct  the  fair  Lady  Cathleen,  do  you  and 
your  firiend  follow  me  closely,  and  take  care  not 
to  separate  firom  me  in  the  crowd." 

The  party  had  now  reached  the  foot  of  the  great 
stair  leading  to  the  hall  of  the  palace,  which  was 
thronged  with  courtiers  and  visitors.  Groups  of 
the  former  were  seen  hurrying  to  and  firo  amongst 
the  crowd,  those  who  held  official  appointment^ 
being  ushered  into  various  chambers  where  they 
were  marshalled  to  take  part  in  the  approaching 
oeremoniaL  Many  of  these  were  known  to  Master 
Harrington,  and  as  they  passed  stopped  to  salute 
the  court  favourite,  who  on  his  part,  after  a 
friendly  greeting  to  all,  pointed  out  the  various 
iUostrious  personages  present;   amongst  whom 
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were  many  of  the  most  distinguished  characters 
of  that  period. 

"  That  dignitary,  who  now  passed  in  his  robes 
of  ceremony  with  the  choristers  in  attendance  is 
the  Dean  of  Westminster,  one  of  her  Majesty's 
chaplains ;  it  is  he  who  is  to  officiate  in  the 
service  of  this  day.  Our  church  can  boast 
of  few  worthier  members.  A  Reformer  by 
conviction,  he  has,  in  the  worst  times,  main- 
tained the  doctrines  of  the  reformed  cKurch. 
Even  though  you  differ  from  him,  you  will  be 
pleased  with  his  unaffected  piety  and  devotion. 
That  nobleman  is  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
our  court,  a  very  particular  friend  of  mine,  the 
Earl  of  Essex ;  that  tall  stately  looking  person  with 
whom  he  converses,  I  mean  him  with  the  fair 
complexion,  is  the  celebrated  Sir  Henry  Lee,  the 
Queen's  champion ;  the  other  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  the  age,  Sir  Richard  Bulke* 
lev,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Marshes. 
His  hold  on  the  Queen's  regard  has  never  been 
shaken  by  his  enemies,  of  whom  he  has  many 
among  the  courtiers.  He  is  one  of  our  most 
learned  men  ;  is  well  versed  in  law,  and  an  excel- 
lent historian.  He  did  good  service  at  the  time 
of  the  Spanish  invasion  which  is  not  forgotten 
to  him.  At  present,  he  makes  himself  remarkable 
by  his  dress,  which  he  does  not  vary  with  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  though  formed  of  the  richest 
materials.  If  I  might  venture  to  use  the  expres- 
sion, I  would  say  he  is  our  Prince  of  Wales,  for 
surely  no  Sovereign  ever   held  higher  sway  than 
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lie  does  in  the  Principality.  Ton  obseire  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  household  addresses  him ;  now 
he  goes  into  the  Queen  to  report  on  the  state  of 
his  government. 

^  Ton,  I  observe/'  the  courtier  continued, 
addressing  Cathleen,  ^  my  fair  friend,  seem 
more  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  the  ancient 
knight.  The  Earl  of  Tyrone,  I  have  little 
doubt,  recognises  in  the  aged  person  before  him, 
the  most  chivalrous  and  devoted  knight  of 
those  who  were  wont  to  do  homage  to  our 
virgin  Queen/' 

^  It  is  with  some  difficulty,^'  the  Irish  prince 
replied,  *'fbr  my  old  firiend  is  greatly  changed 
since  I  last  saw  him,  when  according  to  his  vow, 
he  presented  himself  in  the  tilt-yard  and  chal- 
lenged all  comers  in  defence  of  our  mbtresses 
beauty.*' 

^For  the  last  two  years.  Sir  Henry  has  ab- 
stained firom  the  exercise  of  arms,  in  consequence 
of  the  growing  infirmities  of  age.  By  absenting 
yourself  from  court,  your  Lordship,  I  assure 
you,  lost  one  of  the  most  imposing  ceremonies 
of  which  it  has  been  the  scene.  I  should,  how- 
ever, explain  to  the  Lady  Cathleen«  that  Sir 
Henry  Lee  on  being  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
knight  of  the  garter,  made  a  solemn  vow,  that 
as  long  as  his  strength  permitted,  he  would  an- 
nually, on  the  27th  of  November,  present  himself 
in  the  tilt-yard  in  honour  of  our  Queen.  The 
£arl  of  Cumberland,  and  several  other  of  our 
diief  men   about  court  associated  themselves  in 
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this  annual  exhibition  of  arms^  forming  one  of 
the  most  august  societies  that  ever  graced  a  royal 
court.  There  where,  I  think^  twenty-five  in- 
cluding Sir  Christopher  Hatton  and  Sir  Thomas 
Bromley,  even  during  the  time  of  holding  the 
office  of  Lord  Chancellor.  The  ceremony  I 
alluded  to  was  the  resignation  of  Sir  Henry, 
who,  about  two  years  ago  gave  up  his  office,  and 
invested  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  as  his  succes- 
sor in  the  presence  of  Elizabeth  and  her  court. 
Having  armed  the  new  champion,  he  presented 
him  with  his  charger,  and  after  a  suitable  address 
on  the  duties  of  the  office,  laid  down  his  own 
arms  at  the  base  of  a  pillar,  supporting  a  royal 
crown,  near  the  Queen's  feet.  There  are  those 
who  believe  Elizabeth  is  incapable  of  deep  feel- 
ing ;  we,  who  stood  near  her  on  this  occasion, 
have  good  reason  to  deny  the  assertion.  Her 
deep  sobs  and  trickling  tears,  were  the  best 
indications  of  her  grief,  when  her  aged  and  at- 
tached friend  first  assumed  the  dress  of  black 
velvet  he  now  wears,  and  covered  his  white 
hairs  with  a  cap,  in  place  of  the  helmet  which 
had  so  long  been  worn  in  her  defence. 

^^  But  hark !  the  trumpets  sound,  it  is  time  to 
take  possession  of  the  places  which  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  has  provided  for  us,  that  we  may 
witness  the  ceremony." 

Master  Harrington  now  led  the  way  again,  and 
passing  through  the  guards  and  attendants,  reached 
the  hall  of  the  palace,  in  which  the  Queen  was 
to  perform  the  great  religious  service,  indicative 
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of  Christian  humility,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
being  an  acknowledgment  how  little,  even  the 
mightiest  princes  are  in  the  eyes  of  the  Founder 
of  our  holy  religion. 

The  hall  was  fitted  up  with  much  state.  At 
one  end  was  placed  in  form  of  an  altar,  alas! 
it  was  but  the  semblance,  a  table  covered  with 
the  richest  tapestry.  Here  the  chaplain  performed 
the  service  of  the  new  church  in  the  Saxon  Ian* 
guage ;  a  mutilated  translation  as  it  seemed  to 
me  of  that  time-honoured  ritual  to  which  the 
princes  of  Europe  had  so  long  knelt  in  awe  and 
devotion. 

Along  the  sides  of  the  hall,  extending  its  entire 
length,  were  tables  with  seats  ooyered  with  car- 
pets. Cushions  were  also  placed  on  the  floor  in 
front,  on  which  her  Majesty  knelt  during  her 
act  of  holy  humiliation.  Before  the  altar,  which 
was  considerably  raised,  so  as  to  command  a  view 
of  the  entire  hall,  was  placed  the  Queen's  chair 
of  state,  with  a  rich  velvet  cushion  near  it,  where- 
on she  knelt  during  parts  of  the  ceremony.  The 
personal  attendants  of  Elizabeth,  consisting  of 
her  maids  of  honour  and  ladies  of  the  household, 
and  the  great  officers  of  the  palace,  stood,  or  knelt 
during  the  service  behind  her  chair. 

The  place  allotted  to  the  &vourite  and  his 
party,  was  a  space  railed  off  at  one  side  of  the 
altar,  between  it  and  the  head  of  one  of  the  long 
tables  already  described.  A  similar  enclosure  at 
the  opposite  side  was  set  apart  for  the  foreign 
ambassadors  and  other  distinguished  strangers. 


Master  Harrington  had  not  long  placed  his 
party  amongst  the  chief  officers  of  government, 
who  were  also  shown  to  the  same  honourable 
place,  when  the  kettle-drums  and  tnimpet^  of 
the  guards  announced  the  approach  of  the  Queen, 
who  entered  soon  after,  and  took  her  seat  with- 
out noticing  any  of  the  courtiers  who  crowded 
the  hall.  Her  eye  seemed  chiefly  fixed  on  the 
prayer  book  which  lay  before  her  ;  but  occasion- 
ally it  shot  an  inquiring  glance  through  the 
assembly  to  ascertain  what  strangers  graced  the 
presence.  More  than  once  Harrington  saw  it 
rest  on  his  little  party,  and  knew  full  well,  as  it 
was  hastily  withdrawn,  that  the  Queen  recyjgnised 
her  former  officer  in  the  Irish  chief.  Another 
glance,  after  some  time,  rested  on  Cathleen,  who 
was  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the  court,  but  with- 
out a  sinjjle  ornament  on  her  person,  scarcely  a 
riband  to  bind  ber  dark  glossy  tresses,  which  fell 
unconfined  on  her  marble  shoulders. 

SkiUed  as  be  was  in  the  manners  of  the  court, 
long  as  he  bad  studied  the  least  movement  of  his 
royal  mistress,  he  could  augur  nothing  from  the 
expression  of  her  countenance.  A  dread  of 
some  evil,  unanticipated  by  him,  crept  over  him, 
and  more  than  once  during  the  service,  the  favou- 
«»»  r^nented  of  having  ^o  readily  yielded  to  the 
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chaplaiii^  the  friend  of  Master  Harrington,  already 
mentioned,  who  afterwards  addressed  the  assem- 
bly in  explanation  of  the  rite  about  to  be  per- 
formed, and  in  praise  of  the  Queen,  whom  he 
designated  the  nursing  mother  of  the  church ; 
chief  Testal  placed  to  guard  the  holy  flame  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  fim  it  into  a  brighter 
blase. 

He  concluded  by  opening  a  massive  volume, 
which  appeared  to  be  a  copy  of  the  late  transla- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  from  the  sacred  lan- 
guage in  which  they  were  so  long  preserved  pure 
and  unadulterated,  and  read  the  gospel  containing 
the  history  of  our  Blessed  Redeemer,  at  that  part 
where  he  washed  hb  disciples'  feet  in  memory  of 
the  humility  of  his  character. 

The  basins,  alms,  and  other  things  requisite, 
were  now  brought  into  the  hall,  and  placed  upon 
the  altar  before  the  priest,  who  set  them  apart  for 
their  holy  purpose,  and  blessed  the  water  to  be 
used  in  the  ceremonial.  The  poor  persons  on 
whom  the  rite  was  to  be  performed,  who  had, 
until  now,  stood  in  front  of  the  tables,  to  the 
number  of  sixty-one,  being  the  amount  of  the 
years  of  the  Queen's  age,  according  to  immemo- 
rial custom,  took  their  places  on  the  forms  in  front 
of  the  tables  on  each  side,  baring  their  feet,  on 
which  they  wore  sandals,  which  were  easily  re- 
moved. 

The  yeoman  of  the  laundry  now,  according  to 
usage,  took  a  silver  basin  and  ample  towel,  the 
basin   filled  with  warm   water  and   odoriferous 
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flowers,  which  difiiised  their  perfumes  as  he  pass- 
ed on,  and  commencing  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
altar,  washed  the  feet  of  the  paupers  in  rotation, 
wiping  them  carefully  with  his  towel.  He  made 
the  form  of  the  cross  over  the  toes  of  each  as  he 
finished,  and  then  having  devoutly  kissed  that 
part,  proceeded  with  his  holy  occupation. 

In  the  same  manner  did  the  sub-almoner  pro- 
ceed, making  the  ablution  of  each,  and  kissing 
the  part  where  he  made  the  holy  sign. 

After,  the  almoner  himself  did  likewise. 

The  Queen  now  arose  from  her  chair  of  state, 
and  advanced  into  the  hall  accompanied  by  the 
ladies  of  her  court,  who  were  selected  to  assist 
her  in  the  part  of  the  ceremony  she  was  about  to 
perform  in  person.  As  she  did  so,  she  looked  not 
on  the  bright  assemblage  which  surrounded  her, 
nor  did  any  sign  of  homage  shew  their  recognition 
of  the  Sovereign. 

When  the  grand  almoner  had  arranged  the 
ladies  according  to  the  orders  prescribed,  the 
Queen  walked  calmly  along  the  hne  of  beauty, 
and  having  done  so,  turned  to  her  officer  and  de- 
manded, 

"  How  many  paupers  is  it  customary  to  present 
on  such  occasions  ?'^ 

"  At  present,  please  your  Majesty,  only  sixty- 
one/* 

^^  And  how  many  of  our  ladies  should  attend 
their  Queen  }" 

In  a  moment,  the  quick  eye  of  the  almoner 
shewed  him  that  by  some  error  one  lady  was  still 
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required  to  complete  the  number.     He  hesitated 
not,  but  answered, 

''  Sixty-one,  please  your  Majesty.'^ 

^  It  pleases  not  my  Majesty,  sirrah,  to  have  a 
sacred  service  marred  by  the  error  of  my  officer. 
CSall  the  lord  chamberlain/' 

The  officer  thus  asked  for  soon  presented  him- 
self, and  knelt  before  his  mistress  to  receive  her 
commands. 

^  By  whose  fault  is  it,''  she  demanded,  **  that 
the  proper  number  of  the  ladies  of  my  court  have 
not  been  summoned  to  attend  on  this  occasion  ?*' 

^  No  blame,  please  your  Majesty,  rests  with  me 
or  my  officers,"  the  ancient  servant  mildly  re- 
plied. ''  I  know  too  well  my  duty  to  my  Sove- 
reign to  omit  a  matter  of  so  much  importance. 
This  scroll  contains  a  list  of  the  ladies  appointed 
by  your  Majestjr's  command/' 

'^  Put  up  thy  scroll,  friend,  I  am  satisfied." 

For  a  short  time  the  Queen  paused,  then  step- 
ping up  in  front  of  the  box  where  Cathleen 
O'Neill  stood,  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  her  and 
said, 

^  Who  art  thou,  maiden  ?  I  like  thy  modest 
attire." 

^  Cathleen  O'Neill,"  replied  the  blushing  girl. 

Elizabeth  stood  for  a  moment,  then  turning  to 
her  lord  chamberlain  said,  in  rather  a  low  voice, 

<*  Let  the  Lady  Cathleen  O'Neill,  daughter  to 
the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  supply  the  place  of  her  who 
is  absent.     I^roceed." 

The  lord  chamberlain,  waving  his  wand  of  office 
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to  clear  the  way,  conducted  the  Lady  Cathleen  to 
her  place,  amongst  the  other  high-bom  maidens 
who  surrounded  the  Queen. 

The  transaction  just  related  passed  so  rapidly, 
that  no  time  was  allowed  for  reflection,  and  Cath- 
leen O'Neill  almost  unconsciously  found  herself 
separated  from  her  friends,  and  in  personal  at- 
tendance on  the  much  dreaded  Queen  of  England. 
Her  own  reflections  were  few,  for  she  soon  felt 
assured,  that  no  disgrace  attached  to  an  office  in 
the  performance  of  which  she  was  joined  by  the 
most  distinguished  ladies  of  the  court. 

For  a  time  all  eyes  were  turned  on  the  new  at- 
tendant, but  they  were  soon  directed  again  to  the 
person  of  EUzabeth  herself,  who  now  proceeded 
with  the  ceremonies  of  the  day. 

The  grand  chamberlain  furnished  each  of 
the  ladies  with  a  silver  ewer  containing  water, 
having  fragrant  flowers  infused,  and  with  towels, 
on  which  to  wipe  the  feet  of  the  paupers.  He 
also  furnished  each  of  them  with  an  apron  of 
the  same  texture  and  form,  that  they  might,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  represent  the  humbler  classes 
of  their  sex.  Seldom  have  the  poor  been  tended 
by  so  briUiant  a  party,  for  few  Queens  could  boast 
such  a  cortege  as  followed  Elizabeth  of  England ; 
but  amongst  the  Howards,  the  Seymours,  the 
Hattons,  none  excelled  the  mild  expressive  beauty 
of  the  Irish  maiden. 

Her  Majesty,  with  the  assistance  of  the  grand 
chamberlain  and  chief  almoner,  now  knelt  on  ttie 
cushion  at  the  feet  of  the  first  poor  woman,  and 
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washed  them  in  Uie  basin  which  one  of  her  maid- 
ens presented.  Having  dried  them  carefully,  she 
made  the  holy  sign,  and  gave  the  kiss  as  her  officers 
had  before  done.  In  this  way  she  passed  from 
one  to  another,  receiving  the  water  and  towel 
from  a  different  maiden  until  she  had  completed 
the  number. 

This  act  of  humiliation  was  only  the  prelude  to 
the  giving  of  alms,  which  every  christian  is  bound 
to  do.  Assuredly  our  holy  church  does  well  in 
this,  causing  the  princes  who  acknowledge  her  in- 
fluence, to  give  public  testimony  of  their  faith,  a 
custom  which  here,  in  the  midst  of  heresy,  con- 
tinues to  flourish  amongst  its  ruins.  May  we 
not  hope,  that  the  Princes  of  England  will  yet 
see  their  error,  and  re-build  the  edifice  which 
the  madness  of  her  Eighth  Henry  has  demo* 
lished? 

Her  Majesty  now  commenced  with  the  paupers 
anew,  and  gave  to  each  of  them  a  quantity  of  fine 
broad  doth  to  make  a  gown.  She  then  pre- 
sented them  in  rotation  with  a  pair  of  good  and 
substantial  shoes,  such  as  befitted  their  station. 
Then  following  the  same  order,  she  gave  each 
a  wooden  platter  of  food,  but  this  consisted 
only  of  different  kinds  of  fish,  as  on  account  of 
the  ceremony  this  was  constituted  a  meagre  day 
by  their  church.  In  addition,  she  presented  each 
with  two  loaves  of  fine  white  bread. 

She  now  rested  for  a  few  minutes,  and  after- 
wards continued    the  service  by  presenting    to 
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each  a  meddar*  of  wine,  apparently  the  red  wine 
of  France,  such  as  is  used  at  the  tables  of  the 
great. 

In  conclusion  of  this  part  of  the  ceremony, 
she  now  received  from  each  of  her  ladies,  who 
had  continued  to  attend  her,  bringing  in  succes- 
sion the  various  things  required,  the  towels  and 
aprons  they  had  used ;  these  she  also  apportioned 
amongst  the  paupers  as  before. 

Here  the  attendance  of  the  ladies  terminated, 
])ut  they  still  remained  in  the  centre  of  the  hall, 
surrounding  the  chair  of  state  on  which  Eliza- 
beth reposed,  apparently  much  exhausted  by  the 
exertion  of  the  morning. 

When  she  again  rose  from  her  place^  Master 
Henneage,  the  treasurer  of  the  chamber,  as  we 
we  were  informed  by  Master  Harrington,  pre- 
sented sixty-one  small  purses  to  her  Majesty, 
elaborately  made  of  white  velvet,  having  her 
Majesty's  device  on  the  sides.  Each  of  these» 
our  good  friend  also  informed  us,  contained  sixty- 
one  pence,  being  one  for  each  year  of  her 
Majesty's  age,  who  now  passed  again  along  the 
two  lines  of  paupers,  giving  a  purse  to  each,  with 
80  much  kindness  of  manner  as  to  demand  our, 
I  may  say,  unwilling  homage. 

The  Queen  again  took  her  place  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  hall,  and  addressing  her  officers,  cham- 

•  Most  likely  a  wooden  cup  $  the  good  priest  emplojs  t  he 
\rord  commonly  used  in  Ireland  for  a  drinking  ressel  of  wood. 
I  letitin  the  word  as  characteristic  of  his  style. — Editor. 
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beriains,  almoners,  chaplains,  and  other  courtiers, 
saidy 

^'Bj  the  good  old  custom  of  this  realm  of 
Eng^d,  which  Heaven  defend  in  all  its  rights 
as  hitherto,  I  should  now  divide  my  gown  amongst 
these  good  people ;  it  liketh  me  not  to  do  so ; 
oar  wardrobe  is  not  so  rich  that  we  can  spare 
this,  our  dress  of  state.  That  good  customs  may 
not  be  infiringed,  I  now  offer  to  redeem  it  by  a 
money-gift,  to  be  equally  distributed  amongst 
them.  Doth  any  one  gainsay  our  intention? 
Master  Henneage,  the  means  of  redemption  I*' 

The  officer  thus  addressed,  now  stepped  for- 
ward, and  hud  before  her  Majesty  an  equal 
number  of  red  leather  purses,  e^ch  containing, 
as  we  were  afterwards  informed,  twenty  shillings 
of  the  coin  of  the  realm,  fresh  from  the  royal  mint. 
These  she  now  distributed,  to  conclude  the  cere- 
mony, amongst  the  poor,  as  before,  passing  from 
one  to  another,  with  looks  of  kindness  and  com- 
miseration. I  know  not  whether  by  order  or 
not ;  but  it  looked  not  so,  the  poor  women  now 
fell  upon  their  knees  and  prayed  each  in  her 
own  words,  as  it  were,  for  the  health  and  pros- 
perity of  their  royal  sovereign,  who,  having 
again  retired  to  the  upper  part  of  the  hall,  ac- 
companied by  her  officers  of  state,  rested  for  a 
time  on  her  throne,  during  which  the  choir  sang 
anthems  suitable  to  the  occasion. 

When  a  pause  ensued,  Elizabeth  rose  from  her 
chair,  and  the  courtiers  and  strangers  present, 
having  made  their  obeisance,  cried  out  with  a 
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loud  Toice,  *•  God   sare   our  good   Queen,"    to 
which  she  answered, 

"  I  thank  you  from  my  heart,  my  good  people, 
my  blessirg  shall  attend  you  to  your  dwellings. 
Go  in  peace  I'' 

Having  said  this,  the  Queen  retired  by  a  pri- 
vate door  with  her  chamberlain  and  officers* 
Her  other  attendants  mingled  with  the  courtiers 
who  crowded  the  hall. 

The  poor  women  still  remained  in  the  haU, 
and  made  good  traffic  with  their  httle  purses, 
which  were  eagerly  purchased  at  much  more  than 
their  intrinsic  value  by  the  courtiers,  who  were 
ail  anxious  to  possess  some  memorial  of  the 
scene  they  had  just  witnessed.  When  I  turned 
to  follow  the  chieftain  and  his  party,  I  no  longer 
wondered  that  Elizabeth,  with  all  her  faults,  was 
a  popular  and  beloved  monarch. 

It  may,  perhaps,  should  these  pages  ever  see 
the  light,  be  interesting  to  my  countrymen,  to 
Icam  these  particulars  respecting  her,  who,  in  my 
time,  was,  at  least  in  name,  the  principal  enemy 
of  our  country.  I  say  in  name,  because  I  have 
always  entertained  the  opinion,  that  the  Queen's 
officers,  not  herself,  deserved  the  blame  of  the 
oppression  exercised  in  Ireland  ;  which  is  unfor- 
tunately too  far  from  the  seat  of  government  to 
allow  her  cries  for  justice  to  be  heard  by  the 
Hoveroign. 

For  some  time  we  found  it  impossible,  si- 
tuated as  we  were,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall, 
to  make  our  way  through  the  crowd  of  courtiers 
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who  remained  either  bargaining  for  purses,  or  con« 
Tersing  with  their  firiends  on  the  ceremony  of  the 
morning.  On  this  account,  Master  Harrington, 
who  observed  that  the  Lady  Cathleen  was  annoy- 
ed by  the  scmtiny  to  which  she  was  subjected 
by  the  curiosity  of  the  throng,  haying  called  to 
him  one  of  the  officers  of  the  court,  obtained 
pomission  to  pass  out  by  a  side  door  which  led 
to  the  anti-room,  where  the  Queen's  dinner  was 
served. 

This  ceremony  yre  had  the  good  fortune  to 
witness,  while  we  awaited  the  return  of  Master 
Harrington's  servant,  who  had  gone  down  to 
make  some  arrangements.  It  was  very  different, 
indeed,  firom  any  thing  we  had  seen  before,  and 
it  appeared  strange,  that  by  one  so  well  beloved, 
80  much  caution  was  considered  necessary. 

first,  a  gentleman-usher  entered  with  his  rod 
of  ceremony,  followed  by  another  bearing  a  rich 
doth,  which  after  they  had  both  knelt  thrice  with 
much  solemnity,  they  spread  upon  the  table. 
Having  repeated  their  genuflexions,  as  if  in  pre- 
sence of  the  Queen,  they  retired. 

Two  others  now  entered,  one  as  before  bear- 
ing the  rod  of  office,  and  ushering  in,  him  who 
bore  the  sacred  salt-cellar,  the  royal  plate,  and 
the  bread  of  the  finest  kind,  which  is  made  for 
the  Queen's  table.  They  performed  their  reve- 
rences as  the  others  had  done,  and  having  placed 
the  things  which  they  had  brought  on  the  table 
in  order^  also  retired  from  the  room. 

Two  of   the    chief  ladies  of    the  court    then 
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entered,  one  a  peeress  in  her  own  rights  but  un- 
married,  as  Harrington  informed  us,  was  the  rule ; 
the  other,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  chief  nobles, 
who,  as  the  Queen^s  taster,  bore  the  tasting  knife, 
which  she  used  as  will  be  afterwards  described. 

The  unmarried  lady,  who  was  dressed  in  silk 
of  the  purest  white,  walked  up  the  room  with 
the  most  graceful  and  fascinating  air,  acknowledg- 
ing, with  a  smile,  the  salutation  of  Master  Har- 
rington, who,  however,  was  not  permitted  by 
the  court  etiquette,  to  approach  beyond  where  a 
yeoman  of  the  guard  stood,  to  prevent  access  to 
her  Majesty's  table,  and  still  at  such  a  distance 
therefrom,  that  he  could  not  himself  interfere 
with  the  dishes  brought  in. 

The  countess  having,  as  all  before  had  done, 
knelt  down  thrice  before  the  part  of  the  table 
opposite  to  the  royal  chair,  in  sign  of  homage, 
now  performed  her  office,  by  carefully  rubbing 
the  Queen's  plate  with  salt  and  morsels  of  bread, 
with  as  much  ceremony  as  if  the  Queen  were 
present.  Thus  insuring  the  cleaners  of  this 
article  from  any  deleterious  substance. 

The  gentlemen  in  waiting  now  came  in,  in 
their  full  court  dresses,  and  received  from  the 
yeomen  of  the  guard,  who  entered  under  the 
command  of  their  officer,  the  various  dishes 
constituting  the  first  course  of  her  Majesty's 
dinner,  I  think  there  were  upwards  of  twenty 
of  them,  each  bearing  a  dish.  They  were  evident- 
ly chosen  for  this  service,  from  amongst  the  finest 
looking  men  of  the  kingdom.     They  wore   rich 
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dresses  of  scarlet  vdvet  trimmed  with  gold  lace, 
and  having  roses  of  gold  on  the  hack. 

After  giving  up  the  dishes  whidi  they  had 
brooght  in,  these  men  stood  in  line,  rnitU  the 
lady-taster  gave  each  of  them,  on  a  silver  salver, 
a  portion  of  the  meat  he  had  carried,  and  ascer- 
tained that  he  had  eaten  the  same,  a  custom 
mtrodnced  to  guard  against  the  chance  of  poison 
being  administered  to  the  sovereign  by  any  of 
the  attendants.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  derk  of 
the  kitchen  to  observe  similar  precantions  in 
that  part  of  the  royal  establishment. 

During  all  this  time  the  royal  band  continued 
to  play  in  the  court  for  the  amusement  of  the 
honsehold. 

As  soon  as  one  course  was  arranged,  a  door 
communicating  with  the  Queen's  private  apart- 
ment  opened,  firom  which  issued  her  maids  of 
honour,  who  carried  the  various  dishes  into  the 
presence,  for  the  Queen  seldom  dined  at  her 
table  of  state. 

At  this  time  Master  Harrington  informed 
^9  it  was  necessary  to  depart,  as  we  had  wit- 
nessed all  that  could  be  permitted.  He  men- 
tioned, however,  as  we  moved  on,  that  the 
Queen  who  was  very  sparing  in  her  habits, 
generally  chose  one  dish,  after  which  the  re- 
mainder of  the  various  courses  were  carried 
into  the  dining  hall  of  her  ladies,  and  to  her 
state  attendants. 

When  we  reached  the  -stairs  next  the  river, 
we  found  no    difficulty  in    making  our  way  to 
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-^le  larr^.  -rhicii  la^  munred  xc  the  vhart,  the 
r-.-v^.n  ii^tiniT  it  "lie  lars.  il:sr  •:!  the  cur- 
rer^  hati  lireaii''  tnkfm  boat,  jr  anr^vieii  their 
w^T  ':^  lami  ti)  their  amnor-acnses*  :r  the  citv, 
wLicii  :»ir  "ar^.  whcse  airaniiements  cii  not 
cemit  ti^em  to  iccent  the  kmd  hiTTtaricn  of 
\fxsr.^r  rrirrj:;ir*:ii-  iid  act  r^ach  ai:td  afrer  the 
m:«:n  h.iii  si>'ir^  "Zj  her  Jirht  the  tiirreti  of 
t/.-*  tij^er.  ir.ii  the   inasca  ■:f  the  shipDi-^z  which 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

On  the  next  Sunday,  Master  Harrington,  agree- 
ably to  appointment,  receiyed  his  Irish  friends 
whom  he  had  promised  to  accompany  to  court, 
and  endeaTonr  to  procure  an  interview  for  them 
with  Elizabeth,  with  whom  he  had  had  no  audience 
since  his  return  from  Kelstone.  He  had  not, 
however,  failed  to  present  himself  daily  at  the 
palace  with  his  dutiful  inquiries  respecting  her 
Majesty's  health* 

Sunday  being  a  levee  day,  he  expected  to  have 
a  conference  with  her  Majesty,  who^  he  hoped, 
bore  him  no  ill-will  in  consequence  of  his  patron- 
age of  the  Irish  chief  and  his  family ;  if  she  did, 
he  said,  day  after  day,  as  he  turned  from  the 
palace-gate,  I  would  have  got  my  permission  to 
retire  to  Kelstone  long  before  this.  Perhaps  she 
may  have  taken  a  liking  to  my  fair  ward  Cath- 
leen,  who  shows  no  inclination  to  rival  our  mis- 
tress in  splendour  of  attire. 

While  they  waited  at  his  house  until  the  pro- 
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per  hour  to  present  themselyes  at  the  palace^ 
O'Neill  reiterated  his  thanks  to  Harrington  and 
his  kinsman  for  the  kind  interest  they  took  in  his 
affairs.  '*  Sir  Walter  Harris/'  he  said,  **  was  an 
old  friend  on  whom  he  had,  perhaps,  some  claim, 
but  he  could  only  attribute  the  interest  taken  by 
a  gentleman  of  Master  Harrington's  influence  to 
his  kindness  of  disposition. 

"  I  fear,  my  lord,"  the  favourite  replied,  "  my 
worthy  kinsman   Harris  has  much  overrated  my 
influence  with  the  Queen.     Had  he  spent  less  of 
his  life  in  the  field  and  more  at  the  court,  he 
would,  ere  this,  have  learned  that  Elizabeth    is 
not    easily  influenced  in   matters   of  state.      In 
fact,  my  favour,  for  I  do  enjoy  the  favour  of  my 
sovereign,  depends  on  the  simple  fact  that  I  am 
no  politician.     I  have  no  rival  to  apprehend  in 
those  who   are   struggling  for     power,     and,    of 
course,   no   secret   influence  of  enemies  to  fear. 
Our  Queen  brooks  not  any  interference  with  her 
system  of  government,  and  no  one  has  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  affecting  her  measures  for  any  length 
of  time,  at  least,  by  private  influence.  I  may  fairly 
venture   to  aflirm,   that  amongst  the  crowd  who 
thronged  the  hall  at  the  Maundy,  however,  they 
may  intend  to  conceal  their  views,  there  is  not  one 
whose  soul  does  not  lie  fully  open  to  the  Queen. 
Her  recognition  of  the  noble  earl,  which  took  place 
at  a    glance,   shows  how   keen  her  perceptions 
are.     How  many  years,  my  lord,  is  it  since  you 
were  last  at  court  ?** 

"  Now  nearly  ten,"    said   O'Neill,   "  which   I 
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suppose  have  wrought  great  changes  on  me.    The 
Queen  herself  is  much  altered." 

''The  beauty  we  now  admire  so  much,''  sud 
Harrington,  smiling,  ^is  perhaps  only  the  re» 
mains  of  that  which  we  worshipped  in  our 
younger  days*  Yet,  at  court,  we  poets  do  not 
observe  the  change  so  much  as  you  do.  We  had 
an  interlude  presented  there  lately,  founded  on 
the  story  of  the  judgment  of  Pkris,  in  which  the 
taste  of  the  Trojan  prince  was  much  questioned, 
when  he  presented  the  golden  apple  to  Venus, 
a  prize  which  the  poet  considered  due  to  the 
Queen  alone.  Let  me  warn  you,  my  fiur  mis- 
tress, that  here  you  cannot  hope  to  fill  a  higher 
place  than  the  Grecian  goddess.  Our  standard  is 
the  Queen/' 

''But  why,"  inquired  Cathleen,  "does  your 
Queen  permit  such  flattery  ?" 

"  There  are  few  other  ladies  to  whom  I  could 
give  the  answer  I  do  to  the  Lady  Cathleen," 
replied  the  favourite.  "  My  Queen  is  but  a  woman, 
and  you  must  confess,  that  offering  up  adulation 
is  a  very  harmless  occupation  for  the  insects  who 
flutter  through  a  court.'' 

*^  How  superior  does  she  appear,  however,"  said 
Cathleen,  ^  when,  as  we  last  saw  her,  employed 
in  an  act  of  humiliation,  showing  a  just  sense  of 
her  state  here,  and  setting  an  example  of  charity 
and  good  will  to  those  courtiers." 

"With  the  Lady  Cathleen,  O'Neill,"  con- 
tinued  the  favourite,  laughing,  "with  all  her 
native  grace,  simplex  munditus,  as  Elisabeth  her* 
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self  would  say,  bearing  in  courtly  guise  a  basin 
of  holy  water.   Can  your  Ladyship   calculate  of 
those  present,  how  many  will  follow  this   royal 
example    and  an  endeavour,  for  to  many  of  us  it 
would  be  a  great  effort  to  do  a  good  action ;  per- 
haps not' one,  unless  amongst  the  inferior  offi- 
cers,   who    occasionally    throw    a     groat    to    a 
mendicant.     It  will  afford   ample    materials   to 
the  court  sycophants.     The  whole  machinery  of 
ancient    mythology  will    be  put  in    requisition. 
Gods  and  goddesses  will  take  the  place  of  cour- 
tiers, and  Jupiter  himself,  as  chief  almoner,  will 
hold     the    towel    to    her    Majesty,   while    she 
wasesh  the  very  clean  feet  of  a  pauper  in  water, 
which,    though   the    produce    of  good   homelj 
Father  Thames,  will  be  described   as  dra^'n  in 
golden  urns  from  the  sources  of  the  Nile  or  the 
Castilian  fount.^' 
"  You  are  severe.  Master  Harrington." 
"  But  just,  fair  lady.     No  one  knows   better 
than  Elizabeth  the  value  of  a  court  show.     If  1 
write  on  the  subject,  do  not  fear  that  I  shall  seek 
for  goddesses  in  Greece,  when  I  can  find  them 
here  ;  one  of  your  mountains  of  Ulster  will  be  roy 
Olympus." 

"  And  your  abode,  too,"  said  Cathleen,  "  if  you 
induh^e  your  wit  so  freely  at  the  expense  of  the 

court." 

«  I  generally  know  whom  I  converse  with,*' 
said  tlie  favourite,  "  when  I  speak  so  freely ;  but 
withal,  my  wit,  as  you  call  it,  has  more  than  once 
caused  Elizabeth  to  order  *  that  witty  fellow  her 
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godson  to  get  home,  as  it  it  no  season  now  to  fool 
it  here.'  In  sach  cases,  I  betake  myself  to  my 
plough  until  the  bad  weather  blow  over,  when  I 
Yentnre  down  to  Tisit  my  good  godmother^  the 
first  fiivonrable  opportunity^  who  generally  grants 
what  she  compliments  me  by  calling  fooFs  par- 
don. I  did  not  wish  to  mention  it  to  my  friend 
Harris,  but,  in  truth,  I  have  been  rather  out  of 
favour  lately.  I  must  hope  the  best.  Elisabeth 
fikep  wit  herself,  and  is,  after  all,  indulgent  to- 
wards offences  not  pohtical,  from  which  the  saints 
defend  me  \^ 

^'Tou  have  studied  your  mistress'  character 
with  much  care  I  observe,  Master  Harrington,^ 
said  O'Neill.  ^  I  perceive,  at  once,  that  your  re- 
marks are  just,  and  your  knowledge  of  her  cha- 
racter perfect ;  but  though  I  spent  some  of  my 
happiest  years,  yes  happiest,  my  love,''  he  said, 
addressing  his  daughter,  whose  eyes  had  turned 
on  her  father's  countenance,  *'  yes,  happiest, 
for  then  I  had  no  anxious  cares,  but  a  soldier  of 
fortune  lay  down  in  camp  or  castle  without  a 
thought  on  the  morrow,  I  say.  Master  Har- 
rington, I  could  not  have  acquired  it  myself 

**  The  study  of  the  human  mind,"  replied  the 
favourite,  '*is  difficult;  we  little  know  of  what 
strange  humours  it  is  patched  up.  Contending 
elements,  some  good,  some  evil,  struggle  which 
shall  conquer  and  rise  above  thc^  others.  In  good 
sooth,  our  Queen  combines  them  both.  I  am 
grateful  to  her  for  all  her  goodness  to  me  and 
znine,    and  for  her  princely  wish  to  reward,  as 
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Queen,  the  poor  services  rendered  by  my  father 
to  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  Having  said  so  much, 
I  will  show  you  what  a  strange  temperament  she 
does  sometimes  put  forth.  You  know  I  am  a 
poet,'*  he  continued,  smiling,  "  let  me  then  speak 
as  one.  Her  mind  is  oflen  like  the  gentle  air 
which  comes  from  the  west  on  a  summer's  morn- 
ing, it  is  sweet  and  refreshing  to  all  around  her. 
At  such  times,  her  speech  wins  all  affections, 
and  her  subjects  endeavour  to  show,  all  love  to 
the  command  which  she  puts  forth,  rather  as 
requests  than  commands,  saying,  that  her  state 
in  the  realm  requires  her  to  enforce  what  she 
knows  her  people  will  willingly  do  from  their  own 
love  to  her. 

^^  By  such  means  as  these  she  gains  an  influence 
over  the  minds  of  all  men,  of  all  religions  and 
thoughts,  for  none  can  withold  their  assent  when 
the  sovereign  points  out,  that  it  is  their  own 
choice  and  not  her  compulsion. 

"  In  this  way  she  obtains  obedience  from  her 
subjects ;  but  if  any  dare  to  gainsay  her  com- 
mands, Auster  and  Eurus  arise,  the  tempest  rages 
fearfully,  no  one  knows  on  whose  head  the  bolt 
will  fall.     There  is  then  no  doubt  whose  daughter 

she  is. 

"  I  have  already  said  more  than  is  discreet  on 
this  subject,  and  so  will  now  finish  my  tale.  I 
bear  much  love  towards  her  Majesty,  and  will 
always  blazon  forth  her  virtues.  I  do  not  deny 
that  she  has  faults,  for  ^  nemo  nascitur  sincy  as  the 
poet  says.      He  who  lives  to  see  another  reign 
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wiD,  perbaps,  look  back  with  more  pleasure  to 
this,  for  never  will  England  possess  a  sovereign 
more  anxious  to  promote  the  happiness  and  glory 
of  her  realm  than  Elisabeth  Tudor. 

^But  come,  I  hear  the  trumpets  and  kettle- 
drams  announce  the  opening  of  the  court ;  it  is 
time  that  we  present  ourselves  to  the  lord-cham- 
beilain.^ 

As  Harrington  had  a  right  of  entry  at  all  times, 
his  party  found  no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  pre- 
sence chamber,  which  was  already  crowded  by 
persons  anxious  to  worship  this  sun  of  beauty, 
as  they  expressed  themselves,  speaking  of  the 
'Qaeen,  on  its  first  rising  into  view. 

Advancing  through  the  crowd,  which  as  usual 
made  way  for  the  favourite,  Harrington  again 
placed  his  friends  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of 
the  hall^  the  walls  of  which  were  hung  with  the 
richest  tapestry,  and  whose  polished  floor  the 
Queen's  herb-women  continued  to  supply  with 
fresh  rushes,  which  were  soon  trodden  into  dust 
by  the  glittering  crowd  which  walked  to  and  fro. 

Here  in  addition  to  many  of  the  nobles  whom 
they  had  before  seen.  Master  Harrington  pomted 
out  to  his  friends  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  primate  of  the  new  church,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  other  dignified  clergymen  mingling 
amongst  councillors  of  state,  officers  of  the  crown, 
and  other  gentlemen,  who  awaited  the  Queen's 
coming  forth  on  her  way  to  chapel.  Here  also 
were  arranged  in  long  order,  extending  through 
the  ante-room  to  the  chapel  door,  persons  who 
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had  petitions  and  memorials  to  present  to  her 
Majesty ;  these  the  officers  of  the  household, 
without  any  inquiry  or  regard  to  their  rank, 
ranged  in  lines  along  the  way  by  w^hich  the  Queen 
passed  from  her  own  apartment  to  the  royal 
chapel. 

Occasionally  the  chamberlain,  who  was  easily 
distinguished  by  his  rich  suit  of  velvet  and  chain 
of  office,  opened  the  door  leading  to  her  Ma- 
jesty's private  apartments,  and  introduced  such 
of  the  great  ministers  of  state  as  required  to  con- 
fer with  her  on  the  public  business  of  their 
office. 

At  length  the  great  gates  of  this  heaven  were 
thrown  open,  and  Elizabeth  of  England  their  sun 
of  glory  broke  out  on  the  gaze  of  her  wor- 
shippers. 

The  procession  was  worthy  of  her  rank  and  the 
homage  she  commanded.  No  guards  preceded 
her ;  but  immediately  after  the  herb-women,  who 
strewed  sweet  herbs  over  the  rush-covered  floor, 
came  the  gentlemen  of  the  court,  then  the  various 
orders  of  knights,  according  to  their  degrees, 
marshalled  by  the  pursuivants  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  heralds.  After  these  followed  barons 
and  earls,  according  to  their  due  station  in  the 
herald's  roll ;  then  the  highest  ranks  of  nobility, 
and  lastly,  those  of  them  who  wore  the  decoration 
of  the  garter.  They  all  walked  bare-headed  and 
in  their  dresses  of  ceremony. 

Next  followed  the  chief  officers  of  the  state,  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  witli  the  purse 
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ooDtaining  the  great  seal;  on  his  right  walked 
an  o£Soer  who  bore  the  royal  sceptre,  on  his 
kft  another,  who  carried  the  sword  of  state, 
with  tike  point  held  upwards,  in  a  red  Telyet 
scabbard  richly  studded  with  golden  fleurs-de- 
lys. 

The  Queen  herself  now  approached,  and  at- 
tracted all  eyes,  particularly  those  of  the  strangers 
present,  who  seemed  equally  anxious  with  our- 
sehres  to  view  this  celebrated  woman  in  the  midst 
of  her  court  and  state.  She  was  dressed  in  white 
satin,  richly  set  round  with  pearls  of  the  largest 
sixe,  and  over  this  wore  a  mantle  of  black  silk, 
shot  with  threads  of  silver.  Her  train,  which  was 
long,  was  borne  by  one  of  the  principal  ladies  of 
her  court.  Master  Harrington  told  us  she  was  a 
marchioness,  and  mentioned  her  title,  which  I 
now  foi^get.  On  her  neck  and  bosom,  which  were 
bare,  as  is  customary  with  unmarried  women  in 
this  country,  the  Queen  wore  a  necklace,  and  ob- 
long collar  of  gold,  richly  set  with  rare  and  pre- 
dous  stones.  Her  ladies  were,  also,  dressed  in 
white  silk,  and  seemed  to  be  selected  from 
the  most  lovely  and  best  formed  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  nobles  and  gentry  of  England.  On 
each  side  marched  her  only  guard,  the  gentle- 
men pensioners,  who  added  to  the  splendour 
of  the  scene  by  the  richness  of  their  uniforms ; 
gilt  battle-axes  were  the  only  arms  they  car- 
ried. 

O'Neill  could  not  fail  to  remark,  even  more 
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forcibly  than  on  the  former  occasion,  the  great 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  appearance 
of  the  Queen  since  the  period  when  he  had  formed 
one  of  her  court.  Age  might,  he  knew,  account 
for  this  in  some  measure  ;  but  it  was  evident  that 
a  mind  ill  at  ease  was  wearing  down  the  strength 
of  a  constitution  long  preserved  by  the  most  scru- 
pulous attention  to  regular  habits  of  diet  and  ex- 
ercise. Her  powerful  mind  still  struggled  against 
the  effects  of  sorrow,  and  Elizabeth  walked  with 
as  majestic  a  step  and  commanding  air,  as  in  the 
best  days  of  her  youth. 

To  me,  I  confess,  she  was  an  object  of  great 
interest,  for  I  felt  more  than  others,  perhaps,  the 
wrongs,  the  holy  religion  I  profess  had  suffered 
from  her,  who  had,  at  least,  in  the  early  part  of 
her  reign,  possessed  the  power  of  re-establishing 
the  influence  of  the  church,  then  only  shaken  in 
England,  and  which  she  was  believed  by  many  to 
prefer  in  her  heart.  In  the  new  church  she  cer- 
tainly strove  to  preserve  many  forms  of  the  true 
religion. 

Elizabeth  no  longer  retained  even  a  part  of  the 
moderate  share  of  beauty  which  she  is  said  to  have 
possessed  at  the  time  of  her  accession.  Her  face 
was  still  fair  and  of  an  oval  form,  but  even  at  a 
distance  appeared  much  wrinkled.  The  splendour 
of  her  dress,  which  was  rather  fitter  for  a  young 
maiden  than  a  person  at  her  time  of  life,  so  far 
from  concealing,  made  the  effects  of  age  more  ouh 
nifest.     Her  nose,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  coins 
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issued  from  her  mint,  was  rather  hooked,  and  her 
lips,  whidi  were  thin  and  narrow,  strove  in  vain  to 
conceal  her  teeth,  now  much  discoloured  and  de» 
cayed. 

Her  hands  were  small,  her  fingers  long  and 
taper,  adorned  with  many  predous  jewels,  which  she 
seemed  vain  of  exhibiting,  by  pulling  off  her  glove 
to  allow  the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  others  to 
whom  she  wished  to  do  honour,  to  kiss  her  hand* 
Her  hair  was  red,  as  is  often  the  case  with  persons 
of  very  fear  complexion,  for  which  she  was  re- 
markable. On  her  head,  in  sign  of  sovereignty, 
she  wore  a  small  crown  of  gold,  which  Master 
Harrington  informed  us  was  considered  of  great 
value,  from  some  secret  charm  in  the  metal  of 
which  it  was  fabricated. 

In  this  state,  the  Majesty  of  England  walked 
down  the  audience  hall,  graciously  speaking  a  few 
words  to  her  ministers  and  chief  officers,  as  well 
as  to  the  foreign  ambassadors,  all  of  whom  she 
addressed,  either  in  Latin,  or  in  the  languages  of 
their    respective    countries.      Her    ministers,   I 
observed,  addressed    her  kneeling,   as   did    the 
ambassadors,  whom  she  always  raised  with  her 
hand,  a  mark  of  distinction  seldom  bestowed  on 
any  of  her  own  subjects,  except  Lord  Burleigh, 
and  a  few  others  of  her  most  favourite  council- 
lors. 

Wherever  she  turned  as  she  passed  along,  the 
courtiers  fell  upon  their  knees  to  render  the  ho- 
mage which  the  custom  of  the  court  required  from 
the  .objects  of  the  Virgin  Queen,  as  she  delighted 
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to  be  styled.  She  paused  for  some  time  in 
the  anti-chapel  next  the  hall  of  audience,  and 
there  received  most  graciously,  and  with  a  look 
which  seemed  to  promise  that  they  should  re- 
ceive due  consideration  the  petitions  of  her  sub- 
jects, which  she  handed  to  one  of  her  principal 
ministers. 

When  this  duty  was  performed,  the  Queen 
passed  into  the  chapel  amidst  shouts  of  long  live 
Queen  Elizabeth,  to  which  she  as  usual  respond- 
ed,  in  her  most  gracious  manner, 

*'  I  thank  you,  my  good  people  of  England.'* 

On  her  return  in  about  half-an-hour  from  the 
chapel,  the  Queen  again  walked  slowly  along  the 
line  of  courtiers,  who  stood  ready  to  receive  her, 
returning  their  salutations  as  she  passed,  until  she 
came  in  front  of  the  party  of  Master  Harrington, 
where  she  paused;  and  when  O'Neill,  carried 
away  by  his  former  feelings,  made  the  usual 
obeisance,  she,  to  the  astonishment  of  her  court, 
having  presented  her  hand  to  be  kissed,  raised 
him  from  his  knees,  and  bidding  the  favou- 
rite, who  also  stood  up,  to  reach  forth  his  arm, 
rested  on  it,  while  she  briefly  addressed  her  old 
officer. 

"  By  God's  son,  my  Lord,  you  seldom  appear 
at  our  court  now.  On  the  last  occasion  it  was, 
if  I  forget  not,  to  petition  for  thy  earldom  of 
Tyrone.  Thy  daughter  is  a  well-faced  maiden, 
and  unassuming  withal.  I  must  enquire  into  her 
parts  and  breeding.  Our  godson  will  tell  thee 
when  it  is  our  pleasure   to  give   thee  audience 
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and  receive  thy  report  on  the  trust  committed  to 
thee/' 

Having  said  this,  Eliaabeth,  still  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  Harrington,  passed  from  the  hall  into  her 
private  apartments. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Next  morning  Harrington,  who  was  in  high 
spirits,  and  even  felt  inclined  to  congratulate  him- 
self on  his  fortunate  meeting  with  O^Neill  and  his 
daughter,  which  he  hoped  might  bring  him  again 
into  communication  with  the  Queen,  who  had  not 
of  late  commanded  his  attendance  as  much  as 
usual,  and  enable  him  to  forward  his  own  views 
respecting  some  disputed  estates  in  the  north, 
was  in  the  anti-room  of  the  Queen  at  an  early 
hour,  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  enter  her 
private  apartments. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  succeeded ;  for  seeing 
one  of  the  royal  attendants  pass,  he  put  a  piece  of 
money  into  his  hand,  a  most  useful  remembrance 
at  courts,  and  instructed  him  to  throw  upon  her 
Majesty's  table  a  copy  of  his  Ariosto^  which  he 
would  find  in  her  sitting-room. 

The  man,  who  had  often  partaken  of  Harring- 
ton's bounty,  and  owed  his  place  to  his  favour 
with  the  Queen,  obeyed  his  directions,  which  sue- 
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ceeded  aooording  to  his  wish,  for  he  soon  after  re- 
turned with  an  order  for  the  favourite's  admin- 
sion. 

Oo  entering  the  Queen's  apartment,  Harrington 
knelt  thrice  as  he  advanced  towards  her,  shading 
his  eyes  as  if  afraid  to  look  up,  until  the  Queen, 
who  had  akeady  despatched  the  public  business, 
which  had  been  of  an  agreeable  kind,  and  was  in 
the  best  humour,  ordered  him  to  rise  up. 

"  So,  so,  my  worthy  godson,''  she  commenced, 
^we  thought  we  had  cured  thee  of  thy  love  of 
verse  by  the  penance  imposed  of  writing  this 
book,"  pointing  to  the  Ariosto ;  "  but  this  little 
poesie,  which  I  found  behind  my  cushion  some 
time  ago,  tells  a  different  tale.  Complimentary, 
I  suppose,  because  I  read  some  of  the  decent 
parts  of  thy  book  to  my  maidens.  When  wilt 
thou  give  over  such  fooleries  ?  Let  us  see :  To 
the  Queen's  Majesty. 

" '  For  erer  dear,  for  erer  dreaded  Prioce, 

^Princess  would  be  more  correct. 

**  *  Yon  read  a  Tcne  of  miiia  a  little  lioce, 

"Who  told  you  so,  Sirrah ? 

'* '  And  ao  proaonnc*tt  each  word  and  every  letter, 
"  *  Yovr  gracioaa  reading  grac*it  my  rerse  tbe  better, 

'^  It  had  much  need  of  grace,  Master  John. 

VOL.  J.  M 
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"  '  Sith  then  your  Highness  doth  by  gift  exceediDgi 
'  Make  what  you  read  the  better  for  your  reading  ; 
'  Let  my  poor  muse  your  pains  thus  far  importune 
*  Like  as  you  read  my  Terse,  so,  read  my  fortune.* 


« 


"  Aye,  right  speedily.  Master  John,"  the  Queen 
added,  in  the  same  playful  manner,  "  when  it  so 
pleaseth  me.  In  the  mean  time  no  more  of  thy 
claims  in  the  north,  but  speak  thereupon  to  my 
lord  treasurer.  Now  tell  me,  how  ikres  it  with 
all  at  Kelstone  ?  We  have  not  seen  thee  of  late. 
What  thinks  thy  Nell  of  thy  fine  doings,  squiring 
errant  damsels  at  court  ?'* 

'^  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  all  are  as  well  at 
Kelstone  as  they  can  be,  who,  like  him  of  Mus- 
covy are  so  far  removed  from  the  sun  of  your 
1)eauty.  I  only  met  the  Irish  maiden  at  the 
court  on  my  return.  Her  father,  an  ancient 
officer  of  your  Majesty,  served  with  a  poor  kins- 
man of  mine.  Sir  Walter  Harris." 

"And  what  saith  thy  poor  kinsman  of  this 
Earl  of  Tyrone,'^  enquired  the  Queen  eagerly, 
and  at  the  same  time  assuming  a  more  serioiis 
manner,  "  answer  boldly.'* 

«  He  saith,"  repUed  Harrington,  "  that  O'NeiU 
was  a  brave  and  faithful  servant,  whom  your 
Majesty  rewarded  with  your  usual  munificence." 

"  And  nothing  more  ?" 

Harrington  paused,. not  knowing  how  to  shape 
his  answer. 

"  What  more,  sirrah  ?*'  the  Queen  demanded 
impatiently,  "  I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with  !     By 
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God's  son^  the  man  forgets  I  am  a  Queen !  What 
more  does  thy  poor  kinsman  say  of  this  Irish 
Earl  ?  It  is  my  province^  not  thine  to  judge  how 
to  proceed  thereon !'' 

^  He  saith,"  continued  the  favourite,  who 
knew  full  well  that  his  mistress  was  not  to  be 
trifled  with^  ^  that  it  is  hard  your  Majesty's  ser- 
vants in  Ireland  do  not  allow  him  to  enjoy  in 
peace,  your  Majesty's  bounty." 

^  And  who  dares  prevent  him  ?  Tell  me  that, 
sirrah,  and  by  God's  son !  Pll  let  him  know  I 
have  a  long  arm.  Not  enjoy  my  bounty !  PU 
unmake  him,  be  he  the  highest  in  the  land. 
Yea,  111  mar  his  fortune  for  him.  We  want 
ho  king  yet,  I  trow  1  What  brings  the  Earl  to 
our  court  now  P 

^  As  I  understand,  to  lay  his  state  before  your 
Majesty,  and  throw  himself  on  your  Majesty's 
protection.'^ 

^  Therein  the  man  acts  wisely ;  do  they  sup- 
pose that  I  cannot  do  justice  at  such  a  distancci 
they  are  mistaken.  What  attendance  hath  this 
Irish  Earl  P' 

^  Only  his  daughter  and  an  elderly  gentleman. 
His  servants  are  in  number  little  suited  to  his 
rank,  they  were  engaged  in  England,  and  only 
during  his  stay  here.'' 

^That  is  well!  I  like  not  these  Irish  nobles 
to  approach  my  court  with  retainers  and  guards 
like  sovereign  princes.  And  his  daughter  ?*'  the 
Queen  asked^  continuing  her  enquiries. 

M  2 
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"  She  was,  I  understand,  educated  partly  at 
your  Majesty^s  court." 

"  I  like  her  manner ;  she  hath  not  the  folly,  as 
some  of  my  ladies,  to  dress  like  a  princess.  Xow 
begone,  sirrah  Godson ;  1  have  spoken  with  thee 
too  long;  send  thy  kinsman  Harris  to  me,  or, 
stay — bring  him  immediately.  I  wiD  give  ortiers 
for  your  admission.  Mention  to  no  one  this 
interview.  Recollect  this  is  the  order  of  Eliza- 
beth of  England  !" 

So  saying,  the  Queen  motioned  to  him  to 
withdraw,  and  Harrington,  who  fully  understood 
his  mistress'  character,  on  lea\4ng  the  presence, 
set  out  in  search  of  his  friend.  Sir  Walter 
Harris. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  find  this  ancient  officer, 
who,  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  city,  far  from 
court,  almost  forgotten  by  those  who  had  been 
the  companions  of  more  prosperous  circumstan- 
ces, lived  in  deep  retirement  in  the  midst  of  his 
family,  devoting  those  hours  once  given  to  plea- 
sure, or  the  service  of  his  sovereign,  to  that  of  a 
higher  master.  Unfortunately  he  had  imbibed 
tlic  tenets  of  the  new  religion,  for  which  he  was 
ready,  with  mistaken  zeal,  to  contend,  if  neces- 
sary, and  devote  the  remaining  portion  of  his  life 
to  its  service. 

Honourable  minded  man  !  even  in  thy  errors 
we  sec  cause  to  respect  thy  character.  Though 
thy  religion  was  false,  thy  piety  was  sincere,  and 
thy  generous   heart,   free   from    sectarian    hate, 
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loved,  perhaps,  those  best  who  differed  from  thee 

most. 

On  the  present  occasion  Sir  Walter's  medita- 
tions were  interrupted  by  his  kinsman,  who,  bust- 
ling into  his  study,  announced  her  Majesty's  com* 
raand. 

^And  why  does  her  Majesty  require  my  pre- 
sence, my  good  Harrington  ?"  he  asked  :  '*  I  had 
aknost  hoped  I  was  no  more  remembered  at  coilrt 
than  the  soldier's  rusty  sword,  which  in  time  of 
peace  hangs  idly  on  the  wall.  What  is  the  cause 
of  this  summons  ?'^ 

"In  truth,  Walter,  1  cannot  answer  thy  en- 
quiry. My  orders  are  to  bring  thee  to  the  pre- 
sence ;  beyond  this  I  dare  not  go.  You  know  how 
necessary  it  is  for  those  who  would  prosper  at 
court  to  obey  implicitly.  This  I  may,  however, 
say,  thou  need'st  not  apprehend  any  danger." 

^  Danger  !"  said  Sir  Walter  Harris  in  amaae- 
ment,  ^^  I  apprehend  no  danger ;  nor  if  1  did, 
am  so  weak  in  the  courage  which  this  world 
boasts  of,  or  in  the  dependence  which  belongs  to 
another,  to  blanche  from  my  purpose,  I  mean  of 
course  to  go  to  the  Queen  !  It  was  my  firm  re- 
solve ever  since  that  fatal  day,  which  I  deplore  on 
account  of  our  mistress's  fame  here  and,"  he 
lowered  his  voice  as  he  spoke^  "  state  hereafter,  not 
to  go  unbidden  to  her  court,  and  rather  lose  those 
expectations  which  I  had  formed^  not  unreasonably 
fonned,for  those  who  are  dear,  yery  dear  to  me,  than 
to  solicit  any  favour  from  the  Queen.  I  n  this  I  acted 
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as  a  private  individual  had  a  right  to  do ;  but  when 
Elizabeth,  as  my  sovereign  commands  the  pre- 
sence of  her  old  soldier^  I  obey,  and  if  in  aught  my 
services  can  aid  this  realm  of  England,  England 
may  command  them.  Liet  us  lose  no  time,  I  am 
ready  to  follow  thee !" 

The  kinsmen  were  soon  borne  in  the  light 
barge  of  Harrington  to  Greenwich,  and  on  pre- 
senting themselves  at  the  private  gate  of  the 
palace,  were  immediately  conducted  to  the  Queen's 
apartment,  where  Sir  Walter  Harris  was  received 
by  the  Sovereign  as  an  old  and  valued  servant, 
but  no  allusion  was  made  to  his  long  absence 
from  her  Majesty's  court. 

Elizabeth  having  ascertained  from  both  gentle- 
men that  Harrington  had  abstained  from  any  con- 
versation with  his  kinsman  on  the  subject  of  the 
present  summons,  ordered  the  former  to  with- 
draw and  then  commenced  an  examination  of  Sir 
Walter  Harris,  respecting  his  knowledge  of  O'NeilL 

This  officer,  who  had  no  personal  interest  at 
stake,  by  her  Majesty's  desire  related  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  had  first  made  an  ac- 
quaintance with  O^Neill ;  the  places  where  they 
had  served  together,  and  the  high  opinion  he  had 
formed  of  the  bravery  and  talents  of  the  Irish 
officer  ;  and  concluded  by  referring  to  the  fact, 
that  her  Majesty  had  rewarded  his  fidelity  as 
became  a  great  sovereign,  by  restoring  to  him  the 
estates  granted  by  Henry  VIII.,  to  his  father, 
Mathew. 
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fmdiBg  that  he  had  gained  the  Queen^s  ear, 
who  did  not  interrupt  his  narrative  by  any  im- 
patient questions,  Sir  Walter  Harris  proceeded 
to  detail  the  circumstances  of  his  last  visit  to 
O'Neill,  when  that  chief  complained  to  him  of 
the  usage  he  had  received  from  the  Queen's 
officers,  and  the  suspicion  with  which  he  was 
treated. 

^'And  of  whom  in  particular  did  the  Elarl 
complain  ?^'  asked  the  Queen. 

^  Of  none,"  replied  the  knight.  ^^  He  complained 
of  a  general  suspicion  shewn  in  their  treatment 
of  him ;  which  was  galling  to  his  nature,  knowing 
as  be  did,  that  he  had  served  your  Majesty  faith* 
fu]ly,even  agunst  thoseof  his  own  blood  and  nation, 
which  is  a  strong  proof  of  fidelity  amongst  that 
people.  It  is  proper  to  add,  the  Earl  attributes 
much  of  the  usage  he  complains  of  to  the  machina- 
tioos  of  Sir  Henry  Bagnell,  his  brother-in-law,  who 
entertains,  I  know,  a  violent  feeling  of  hostility 
towards  him  in  consequence  of  disputes  respect- 
ing his  sister's  dower.'^ 

^And  so,"  said  Elizabeth,  ''the  peace  of  my 
kingdom  is  to  be  endangered  by  the  private  quar- 
rels of  my  servants.  Why  do  my  faithful  officers^ 
who  know  of  such  matters,  abstain  from  my 
court,  and  withhold  useful  information  from  their 

Queen  P' 

^  It  belongs  not  to  subjects  to  advise ;  their 
duty  is  to  obey,  unless  called  upon  by  their  sove- 
leign.    Nor  is  it  necessary  to  interfere  with  a 
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princess  who  has  drawn  to  her  councils,  the  wisest, 
the  best  of  her  subjects.  The  ministers  of  a 
great  princess ;  yea,  they  themselves  brook  not 
such  interference  !*' 

"  You  speak  boldly.  Sir/' 

''  Honestly,  may  it  please  your  Majesty,  as  a 
faithful  servant  of  my  Queen." 

Elizabeth,  now  without  pursuing  the  subject 
further,  as  not  choosing  to  commit  her  dignity  in 
a  conflict  of  words  with  her  unbending  officer, 
opened  a  private  drawer,  and  taking  a  paper  from 
it,  laid  it  on  the  table. 

*'  Have  vou  ever  seen  that  memorial?"  said  she 
sternly. 

"  Never,  so  far  as  I  recoUect  !'* 

"  Look  at  the  signature,  dost  know  the  writer  ?" 

"  Thomas  Lee.  Yes,  please  your  Majesty,  be 
is  a  captain  of  horse  in  the  army  of  Ireland." 

'•  Tlie  same.  Read  that  memorial.  Now  what 
is  your  opinion  respecting  it?^' 

"  "i  hat  it  is  the  production  of  an  honest  man. 
Haj)]))'  tlic  Queen  who  has  such  a  subject. 
'^ilirice  happy  the  subject  who  lives  under  a  prin- 
cess, >vho  allows  with  impunity  such  truths  to 
be  offered  for  her  perusal.  Captain  Lee  is  still 
in  your  Majesty's  service.'^ 

"•  Had  you  and  Lee  then  no  communication 
rei^arflins:  this  memorial  ?'' 

^*  None,  may  it  please  your  Majesty.  But  on 
long  night  watches,  when  we  sat  together  in  his 
tent  or  in  mine,  out  of  hearing  of  our  men,  we 
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spoke  freely  of  such  matters  as  are  therein  con- 
teined/' 

^  And  so  I  am  informed  that  my  officers,  even 
in  presence  of  an  enemy,  dare  to  speak  freely  of 
my  government  ?** 

"Of  the  government  of  your  Majesty's  de- 
puties and  council  rather.  Such  conversation  did 
not  lead  us  to  neglect  our  duty,  or  our  fidelity  to 
our  sovereign.  It  would  be  difficult,  please  your 
Majesty,  to  prevent  the  free  conference  of  men  of 
honour  thus  circumstanced.  The  safety  of  the 
state,"  he  continued,  finding  that  the  Queen  made 
no  attempt  to  interrupt  him,  and  listened  atten« 
tively  to  the  bold  expression  of  his  opinion,  **  the 
safety  of  the  state  would  be  little  promoted  by  an 
attempt  to  close  up  men's  thoughts  within  their 
own  breasts.  At  least,  such  is  my  opinion.  1 
how,  however,  to  your  Majesty's  better  judg- 
ment: does  your  Grace  require  my  further  at 
tendance  V* 

Elizabeth,  in  reply,  made  Sir  Walter  a  sign  to 
^thdraw,  then  hastily  calling  him  back,  she  said, 

''Thou  art  a  bold  man,  Harris,  to  speak  as 
tboa  doest  to  thy  sovereign,  but  thou  art,  I  know, 
Iionest  withal.  Thou  hast  my  commands  to  call 
^th  the  Lord  Treasurer  on  the  morrow.  We 
must  not  allow  our  old  servants,  who  have  worn 
out  their  best  days  in  our  service  to  be  forgotten 
or  go  unrewarded.  Remember  to  call  on  the  Lord 
Treasurer." 

Sir  Walter  as  he  passed  from  the  presence,  met 
^  fte  anti-room  his  kinsman  Harrington,  who 

u  3 
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still  remained  in  waiting ;  but  no  communication 
passed  between  them.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  court 
favourite  was  again  in  the  presence  of  his  mis- 
tress. 

'^ Where  does  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  reside?" 
Elizabeth  demanded. 

*'  He  has  apartments  at  Westminster,  and  had 
also  the  use,  please  your  Majesty,  of  my  lodgings 
here  at  Greenwich,  that  he  may  be  near  the 
court  ?•' 

^^  Hearken  to  me,  Harrington.  I  have  alwap 
found  thee  passing  honest,  somewhat  spoiled,  per- 
haps,'^ she  added,  smiling,  "  by  our  favour ;  but 
still  with  sufficient  discretion  not  to  interfere 
unbidden  in  affairs  of  state." 

Harrington  only  answered  by  a  profound  obei- 
sance. 

"  It  is  my  wish  to  hold  some  private  conver- 
sation with  this  Irish  earl,  without  the  interfe- 
rence of  my  council.  On  Friday  there  will  be  a 
masque  presented  at  court.  My  chamberlain  will 
have  orders  to  send  cards  to  your  guests.  During 
the  course  of  the  performance,  you  must  arrange 
with  as  little  display  as  possible,  to  conduct  the 
earl  and  his  daughter  to  my  private  apartments. 
You  have  my  commands  and  may  withdraw : 
attend  to  my  orders  of  this  morning,'* 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

On  the  day  ^)pointed  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
masque,  which  was  given  by  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
great  anxiety  prevailed  among  the  courtiers  to 
view  a  spectecle,  which  from  the  known  taste  of 
the  presenter  and  his  wish  to  please  the  Queen, 
was  expected  to  excel  any  thing  of  the  kind  which 
had  been  yet  seen  at  court.  On  this  account,  even 
Master  Harrington,  to  whom  such  exhibitions 
seldom  presented  any  attraction,  hastened  to  se- 
cure for  himself  and  his  party  a  good  place  in  the 
hall. 

The  company  had  not  long  assembled  and 
taken  their  places,  when  the  Queen's  approach 
^was  annoimced  by  the  usual  loud  clang  of  drums 
and  trumpets.  She  took  her  seat  with  an  air  of 
pride  amongst  her  court,  who  were  all  splendidly 
attired  for  the  occasion. 

To  Essex's  page  who  stood  in  waiting,  the 
Queen  gave  her  glove,  which  she  drew  from  her 
hand,  thereby  exposing  her  rich  jewels,  and,  at 
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the  same  time,  demonstrating  how  high  the  earl 
stood  in  her  favour. 

The  masque  commenced  by  the  entry  of  the 
earl  himself,  clad  in  a  full  suit  of  steel  armour 
inlaid  with  gold,  and  enriched  with  precious 
stones  and  rubies.  In  his  progress  towards  the 
Queen's  seat,  where  he  seemed  intent  to  offer  his 
homage,  he  was  stopped  by  an  old  hermit,  a  states- 
man, and  a  warrior,  who  all  demanded  to  have 
liis  attention  until  they  showed  their  respective 
titles  to  his  favour.  It  was  in  vain  the  earl's 
esquire  seemed  to  remonstrate  with  them,  and 
plead  his  knight's  impatience  to  throw  himself  at 
his  mistress's  feet. 

The  hermit  continued  to  urge  him  to  receive  a 
book  of  meditations  which  he  held  in  his  hands. 
The  statesman  called  his  attention  to  his  volume, 
which  contained  discourses  on  government  and 
matters  of  civil  policy.  The  soldier  recounted  the 
glories  of  a  military  life,  giving  it  the  preference 
over  every  other,  and  repelling  the  advances  of 
the  other  competitors  for  the  knight's  favour. 
Each  continued  to  press  upon  the  earl  the  advan- 
tages of  his  own  profession,  which  he  begged  of 
liim  to  embrace,  and  give  over  the  vain  following 
or  love. 

After  they  had  argued  in  this  manner  for  some 
time,  detaining  the  knight  and  compelling  him  to 
listen  to  their  speeches,  in  spite  of  his  evident 
impatience,  his  esquire  again  interfered,  and  told 
tliem  plainly,  "  that  the  knight  he  served  would 
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Derer  forsake  his  mistress's  love^  whose  virtue 
occupied  all  his  thoughts,  and  made  his  feelings 
more  pure  and  divine  than  meditating  on  their 
philosophy,  or  listening  to  their  arguments  would 
ever  do.  Whose  wisdom  to  him  was  the  source 
of  all  knowledge,  whose  beauty  was  always  abb 
to  give  the  inspiration  which  formed  the  hero." 

As  he  proceeded  with  his  speech  he  pointed 
out  the  detects  of  all  their  systems,  and  concluded, 
that  his  master's  own  course  of  life  was  the  best, 
since  it  brought  him  into  the  presence  of  such  a 
mistress. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  performance,  Harring* 
ton,  as  he  had  been  ordered,  conducted  O'Neill 
and  his  daughter  to  the  private  sitting-room  of 
the  Queen,  where  they  remained  until  the  masque 
was  concluded,  and  her  Majesty  had  received  the 
compliments  of  her  courtiers,  who,  headed  by 
Essex  and  Raleigh  gathered  around  her  to  offer 
their  homage. 

In  the  course  of  which,  smiling  as  she  spoke, 
she  informed  the  favourite  earl,  who  knelt  at  her 
feet  in  his  full  suit,  his  page  beside  him  bearing 
his  helmet,  that  if  she  had  known  there  would  be 
so  many  allusions  to  her  in  the  masque,  she  would 
not  have  been  there  that  night. 

It  struck  me,  though  none  of  the  others  seemed 
to  make  the  remark,  that  as  there  was  no  allusion 
to  the  Queen  by  name  in  the  course  of  the  per- 
formance, it  was  unnecessary  for  her  to  naake  this 
explanation.  This,  however,  is  only  my  individual 
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opinion,  and  I  am  ill-qualified  by  education  or 
habit  to  judge  of  such  matters. 

While  they  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  Queen, 
O'Neill  and  Cathleen  had  ample  time  to  observe 
the  magnificence  of  her  private  apartment. 

The  walls  were  covered  with  the  finest  tapestry, 
which  the  looms  of  the  most  skilful  artists  could 
supply,  wrought  on  the  richest  silks,  and  radiant 
with  gold  and  silver.  Pictures  of  her  father,  brother, 
and  other  members  of  the  Queen^s  family,  hung 
around,  and  large  mirrors,  the  work  of  Venetian 
citizens,  reflected  from  one  to  another  the  riches 
which  the  chamber  contained. 

Some  pieces  represented  Turks  and  Americans 
in  their  national  dresses,  others  Eastern  proces- 
sions with  negroes  riding  on  elephants ;  one  piece 
in  particular,  they  afterwards  mentioned,  was 
pointed  out  to  them  as  being  very  highly  prized. 
It  was  removed  to  England,  Master  Harrington 
said,  at  the  time  when  the  English  held  France, 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth  and  Henry 
the  Sixth. 

It  represented  Clovis,  King  of  France,  at  the 
moment  of  receiving  from  an  angel  the  fleurs-de- 
lys  to  be  borne  in  his  arms,  for  before  that  time 
the  French  Kings  bore  on  their  shields  three 
toads,  instead  of  which  they  afterwards  assumed 
the  lilies.  This  they  still  maintain,  though  it  is 
now  claimed  by  the  Kings  of  England,  in  right  of 
their  predecessors,  who  were  crowned  Kings  of 
France ;  an  empty  title,  for  since  the  falling  off 
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of  the  nation  from  the  trae  fiuth,  they  have  lost 
possession  in  that  conntiy. 

The  Queen's  chair,  the  only  one  allowed  in  the 
apartment,  was  covered  with  scarlet  velvet,  adorned 
with  her  Majesty's  favonrite  device,  a' golden  rose, 
widi  the  motto,  dieu  bt  mon  droit.  But  it 
woold  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the 
riches  pointed  out  by  Harrington  to  Cathleen,  in 
this  cabinet  where  all  that  was  valuable  in  art  or 
nature  was  combined,  from  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  earth.  Of  these,  the  bom  of  a  unicorn  was 
shewn,  so  rare,  as  to  be  equal  to  the  value  of  a 
prince's  income.  Here,  also,  was  that  gorgeous 
and  scarce  tenant  of  the  air,  the  bird  of  Paradise, 
which  has  the  faculty  of  insuring  the  happiness  of 
its  lucky  possessor,  if  he  only  makes  a  proper  use 
of  the  means  afforded  him.  I  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  a  description  of  a  bird  which  scarcely  any 
of  my  readers  may  have  seen,  for  few  have  had 
the  good  fortune  of  being  admitted  to  the  private 
study  of  Elizabeth  of  England. 

It  is  three  spans  long,  and  of  the  breadth  of 
three  fingers,  and  has  a  blue  bill  about  an  inch 
long;  the  upper  part  of  its  head  is  yellow,  the 
lower  part  opake ;  a  little  below  the  sides  of  the 
throat  some  reddish  feathers  project,  as  also  from 
its  back  and  the  rest  of  its  body  ;  its  wings  are  of 
a  yellow  colour,  and  twice  as  long  as  the  bird  it- 
self. What  is  most  curious  is,  that  it  has  no  feet, 
and  to  supply  the  defect  has  two  fibres  or  nerves, 
bigger  at  their  ends  than  at  the  base,  like  a  strong 
thread  of  a  dark  colour.    When  it  tires  on  the 
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wing  it  fastens  itself  with  them  to  the  trees  in  its 
native  woods. 

Few  in  this  world,  alas !  have  the  good  fortune 
to  obtain,  and  fewer  still  to  keep,  this  bird  of 
happy  presage. 

In  tills  room,  also,  the  Queen's  private  collec- 
tion of  books  was  kept,  in  which  it  is  said  she  read 
much  durinoj  her  leisure  hours.  Thev  were  in 
various  languages,  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  Italian, 
French,  and  corresponded  well  with  the  magnifi- 
cence of  every  thing  around,  being  bound  in  the 
richest  velvet,  chiefly  scarlet,  a  favourite  national 
colour,  having  the  clasps  and  ornaments  of  gold 
and  silver,  some  amongst  them,  which  were  most 
hiirhly  prized,  had  even  the  binding  ornamented 
witli  pearls  and  precious  stones  of  great  value. 

Master  Harrington,  as  he  pointed  out  to  Cath- 
leen  all  that  was  most  curious,  could  not  resist  the 
opportunity  of  showing,  amongst  the  few  English 
books  in  the  collection,  his  own  translation  of  Ari- 
osto,  which  Elizabeth  had  honoured  with  a  con- 
s])icuous  place  in  her  library. 

The  Queen  at  length  entered,  and  when  she  had 
t.iken  her  seat,  and  the  others  had  made  the  pro- 
per salutation,  she  commanded  Harrington  to 
place  beside  her  chair  a  marble  table,  which  stood 
in  the  apartment,  whereon  were  two  silver  cabi- 
nets richly  embossed,  in  which  she  kept  her  paper 
and  writing  apparatus.  She  then  very  graciously 
commenced  the  conversation  by  saying, 

"It  is  long,  my  Lord  of  Tyrone,  since  we  have 
seen  you  at  our  court.*' 
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^'Not  since  my  aooession  to  the  earldom/'  re- 
plied the  chief. 

**  To  what  caaae  am  I  to  attribute  your  present 
visit  P'  enquired  the  Queen. 

^^  To  my  own  wish,  most  gracious  Sovereign,  and 
by  the  advice  of  good  friends,  and  the  promptings 
of  my  own  mind,  to  demand  justice  from  your 
Majesty." 

''  Of  whom  do  you  complain,"  she  asked  ;  ''  I 
understood  you  had  served  my  kingdom  faithfully, 
I  rewarded  you  by  the  free  gift  of  the  honours 
forfeited  by  your  family,  and  now  restored  in  your 
person." 

'^  Do  not  consider  me  ungrateful,"  said  O'Neill, 
"  I  fully  appreciate  ail  your  Majesty's  goodness, 
and  1  hope,  have  not  abused  your  confidence.  I 
complain  of  your  Majesty's  officers,  who,  far  from 
the  seat  of  government,  take  those  liberties  in 
your  name,  which  they  dared  not  if  nearer  your 
gracious  presence." 

^  Nor  shall  they  dare,  now,''  said  Elizabeth,  in 
a  voice  which  showed  that  her  feelings  were  raised 
by  the  duel's  communication;  ^'they  shall  not 
take  liberties  in  my  name.  Doth  thy  complaint 
refer  to  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam  or  his  officers  ?" 

'^  Your  Majesty  has  proved,  in  your  own  per* 
SOD,"  replied  O'Neill,  <<  that  where  the  head  of  all 
justice  is  pure,  there  can  be  no  injustice." 

^  Unpunished,  at  least,"  she  said,  interrupting 
the  chief,  without  appearing  to  notice  the  compli- 
ment intended  to  her  system  of  government,  **nor 
shall  it  be  unpunished  in  thy  case.    They  are  all 
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knaves,  I  find,  wasting  their  own  time  and  our 
treasures.  We  marvel  not  that  our  kingdom  of 
Ireland  is  so  heavy  on  our  purse ;  go  on,  my  lord." 

"  I  fear  to  tire  your  Majesty  by  a  recital  of  my 
wrongs  in  full,  and  will,  therefore,  only  touch  on 
a  few  points.  Your  Majesty,  in  consideration  of 
my  poor  services,  granted  me  a  charge  of  one 
thousand  marks  yearly  from  the  public  treasury, 
this  has  been  withheld  since  the  first  year.  My 
castle  at  Dungannon  remains  unfinished,  and  my 
poor  earldom  barely  suffices  to  maintain  the  troops 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  country." 

*'Go,  Sirrah,  godson,''  said  the  Queen,  inter- 
rupting O'NeilFs  statement,  "take  this  ring,  it 
will  suffice  to  show  thy  authority.  Tell  our  Lord 
Treasurer  to  send  by  thee  his  books  of  account  of 
charge  of  our  realm  of  Ireland." 

Having  made  some  notes  on  a  paper  which  lay 
before  her,  Elizabeth,  after  a  few  minutes'  delibe- 
ration, during  which  she  seemed  to  form  her  final 
determination,  turned  with  a  playful  manner  to 
Cathleen  and  addressed  her, 

"  How  does  the  fair  Cathleen  like  our  court  of 
Greenwich  P' 

"  As  one,  who  is  littie  accustomed  to  such 
splendour,  I  am  lost  in  admiration  of  that  which 
surrounds  your  Majesty." 

"  You  do  not  see  such  sights,  I  ween,  as  our 
cousin  of  Essex's  masque  to-night  in  your  coon- 
try?"  enquired  the  Queen  smilingly. 

"  In  our  poor  land,''  O'Neill  commenced  in  re- 
ply, but  was  interrupted  by  Elizabeth. 
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''  Let  the  damsel  speak  for  herself^  friend :  she 
does  not  want  words.  And  you,  my  lord,  I  am 
glad  to  see,  have  not  neglected  our  wish,  that  the 
language  of  our  court  should  be  cultivated  by  our 
Irish  nobles.  Thy  daughter  speaks  like  one  who 
has  spent  some  time  in  this  kingdom/' 

^  When  a  child,"  Cathleen,  who  saw  that  the 
Queen  looked  to  her  to  continue  the  conversation, 
replied,  '*  I  resided  with  kinsfolk  at  your  Majesty's 
court,  by  which  means  I  became  familiar  with  its 
language/' 

^'  And  we  must  keep  thee  there,  if  it  be  thy  wish 
to  leave  thy  country  for  this  merry  land  of  ours/' 

"My  father,  I  fear,"  replied  Cathleen,  **  would 
ill  spare  one  now  grown  so  necessary  to  him.  I 
am  almost  his  only  companion ;  my  brothers  are 
yet  too  young  to  bear  him  company/' 

^  Maidens  sometimes  forget  their  fathers.  Do'st 
ever  think  of  matrimony?  We  must  match  thee 
with  one  of  the  nobles  of  our  court,  I  will  sue 
for  thee,  Cathleen,  to  thy  £ither,  and  dispose  of 
thee  as  my  daughter,  and  place  upon  thy  brow, 
do  I  find  ^ee  deserving,  the  noblest  coronet  in 
England.   Come,  maiden,  speak  thy  mind  freely." 

^  I  have  already  done  so,  please  your  Majesty, 
perhaps,  too  freely.  It  is  my  wish  to  perform  my 
duty  to  my  father,  and  comfort  him  in  his  retire- 
ment and  amidst  the  cares  of  his  station.  Few 
cf  your  Majesty's  nobles  would  consider  it  an 
honour  to  unite  their  blood  with  that  of  an  Irish 
chief.  Cathleen  CNeiU  will  not  consent  to  be 
forced  on  any  one/' 
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The  decided  tone  in  which  this  was  said,  and 
the  look  with  which  his  daughter  turned  to  him, 
prevented  O'Neill  from  committing  himself  or  his 
favourite  child  to  the  Queen's  plan,  which,  as  it 
fell  on  his  ear,  produced  a  very  different  effect 
than  on  the  better  regulated  mind  of  Cathleen. 
New  plans  of  ambition  started  up  before  him,  and 
he  imagined  he  saw  the  glittering  English  coronet 
on  her  brow.  Fortunately  the  chief  of  Tvrconneli 
had  a  more  faithful  auxiliary  in  the  heart  of  his 
cousin. 

The  Queen's  brow  became  clouded  when  she 
heard  the  Irish  maiden  reject  an  offer  which  the 
proudest  daughter  of  her  own  land  would  have 
considered  an  especial  mark  of  favour.  She  soon, 
however,  recovered  her  former  manner  and  re- 
sumed the  conversation. 

"  Thou-art  a  bold  one  I  vow,  Cathleen,  to  speak 
thy  mind  so  freely.'* 

"  I  have  understood,**  replied  Cathleen,  "  that 
your  Majesty  loves  plain  speaking.  It  was  not 
my  wish  to  give  offence ;  I  did  not  expect  that 
your  Majesty  would  blame  me  for  following  the 
example  which  you  have  set  to  the  ladies  of  your 
court.  Cathleen  O'Neill  may  go  down  to  her 
grave  unmarried  without  thereby  influencing  the 
destinies  of  mighty  nations.  Your  Majesty  has 
maintained  your  resolution  in  opposition  to  your 
faithful  people,  and  disai)pointed,  perhaps,  the 
hopes  of  an  attached  nation.'* 

"  Thy  daughter  wants  not  sense,  my  lord,*'  said 
the  Queen,  turning  to  O'Neill,  who  observed  that 
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every  trace  of  displeasore  had  vanished  from  her 
face;  ''her  breeding  does  much  incline  me  in  thy 
favour.  I  hope  you  pay  equal  attention  to  your 
sons.  Here  comes  our  trusty  Harrington,  we 
must  now  resume  our  examination  of  thy  case." 

The  Queen  now  busied  herself  in  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  the  book  which  Master  Harrington 
laid  before  her,  and  with  her  eyes  closely  fixed  on 
its  contents,  of  which  she  occasionally  took  notes, 
seemed  to  forget  the  presence  of  her  visitors,  who, 
at  a  sign  from  the  favourite,  retired  to  a  distance 
from  her  seat.  Shortly  Elizabeth  again  desired 
them  to  approach,  and  inquired  of  Tyrone  if  he 
had  any  further  cause  of  complaint. 

"  When  your  Majesty,**  he  replied,  "  under  the 
great  seal  of  England,  restored  to  me  the  lands 
and  earldom  granted  to  my  ancestor  by  your  il- 
lostrious  father,  it  was  without  any  reservation  of 
tribate,  but  subject  to  conditions  as  therein  con- 
tained.  The  chief  of  which  were,  that  I  should 
maintain  a  certain  number  of  troops  for  your 
Majesty's  service,  and  resign  into  your  officer's 
hands,  Blackwater,  and  other  places  specified  as 
forts,  to  be  garrisoned  by  your  Majesty's  troops. 
In  all  things  have  I  obeyed  the  terms  of  my  pa* 
tent,  and  I  dare  my  greatest  enemy  to  deny  that 
I  have  not  kept  good  faith ! 

"  Your  Majesty's  officers,  on  the  contrary,  have 
not  only  withheld  my  pension,  graciously  granted 
to  me  by  your  favour,  but  have  in  divers  ways 
and  often  interfered  with  my  jurisdiction.  Those 
commanding  garrisons   send  out  foraging  parties 
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on  the  lands  of  my  tenants,  as  if  they  ^rere  in 
an  enemy^s  country.  They  insult  the  people  and 
by  Tarious  vexations  endeavour  to  provoke  them 
to  retaliation." 

**  And  why  ?"  demanded  Elizabeth^  "  am  I 
kept  in  ignorance  of  these  matters  so  long  P' 

"  That  your  Majesty's  officers  can  best  answer, ' 
replied  O'Neill.  "  It  is  in  vain  tliat  I  forwarded 
my  complaints,  my  letters  were  intercepted.  On 
the  present  occasion,  it  is  with  difficulty  I  hare 
been  able  to  reach  your  Majesty's  court  unmo- 
lested. Sir  Walter  Harris,  an  old  fellow-soldier 
of  mine,  if  your  Majesty  will  have  the  goodness 
to  examine  him  on  the  matter,  will  best  explain 
the  last  cause  of  quarrel  which  arose,  and  which 
caused  him  to  visit  my  poor  castle.'* 

"  We  require  not  thy  advice,  my  Lord,  in  these 
matters  ;  relate  to  us  the  occurrence  to  which  vou 
refer.'* 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  O'Neill, 
that  influenced  by  the  attachment  and  regard  he 
had  for  his  old-fellow  soldier,  he,  on  this  occasion 
forgot  his  usual  duplicity,  and  related  all  the 
circumstances  of  his  interview  with  Sir  Walter 
Harris  on  the  morning  when  he  visited  his  castle 
after  the  affray  on  the  lake,  nearly  as  that  officer 
had  done  ;  mentioned  Sir  Walter's  ad\ice  to  him 
to  apply  to  the  Queen  for  her  justice,  and  his 
determination  thereon.  The  chief  little  imagined 
that  the  Queen  had  already  made  herself  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  tliat 
the  slightest   discrepancy   would   have   been  re- 
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marked  by  her^  she  having,  as  was  her  castom, 
taken  notes  of  Sir  Walter  Harris's  statements. 

Master  Harrington  had  too  long  studied  the 
habits  and  conduct  of  his  royal  mistress,  not 
to  know,  by  the  occasional  glance  of  her  eye  to 
the  paper  before  her,  that  she  had  daring  her 
intenriew  with  his  kinsman,  examined  him  on  the 
subject.  By  the  same  means,  he  saw  that  the 
Irish  chiei^  confirmed  his  account,  as  during  his 
statement  the  Queen's  brows  gradually  relaxed, 
and  the  air  with  which  she  threw  her  papers  into 
her  cabinet,  shewed  him  that  all,  so  far,  went 
favourably  for  the  Irish  chieftain. 

^Tour  lordship  hath  suffered  much  wrong,^' 
said  the  Queen,  when  Tyrone  having  concluded 
his  narrative,  stepped'  back  a  few  paces  from  her 
chair;  ^  have  you  aught  more  to  add  ?'* 

"Only  to  request  your  Majesty  will  direct  your 
ministers  here,  to  receive  with  caution,  charges 
agamst  the  Irish  chiefs.     Indeed,  my  laege,  we 
be  injuriously  handled,  and  if  we  be  sometimes 
forced  to  vindicate  ourselves  by  arms,  it  is  when 
neither  our  good  faith,  nor  honest  service,  avail 
to  put  us   above  unjust  suspicion.     Please  your 
Majesty  to  recollect  how  hard  our  lot  is,  com- 
pared with  that  of  an  English  noble.     He  basks  in 
the  sunshine  of  your  Majesty's  beauty ;  we  are 
&r  removed  therefrom ;   he  slumbers  secure  on  a 
bed  of  down ;  we,  on  the  cold  hearth  in  the  midst 
of  warfare,    harrassed  on  one  side  by  our  own 
countrymen;  on  our  coasts  by  the  subjects  of 
the  Scotch  king;  his  jennett  is  taught  to  amble,  and 
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only  bears  him  from  his  mansion  to  the  palace  of 
his  Sovereign ;  our  only  courser  is  the  war  horse. 
He  knows  of  war  only  in  the  mimic  field  of  a  joust ; 
we  in  the  defence  of  our  homes.  He  drinks  rich 
wine  from  a  cup  of  gold ;  we  draw  water  from  a 
ditch  in  our  helmets. 

"  Please  your  Majesty  to  remember  these  things, 
and  let  them  plead  for  your  poor  subjects  of 
Ireland.  May  it  please  the  Majesty  of  England, 
that  I  now  return  to  my  earldom  with  the  honest 
satisfaction  of  having  performed  my  duty,  and 
hope  that  your  royal  justice  will  be  extended  to 
your  realm  of  Ireland  as  well  as  your  realm  of 
England." 

O^Neill  knelt  as  he  spoke  at  the  Queen's  feet, 
who  had  listened  attentively  to  his  address ; 
during  the  first  part  of  which  the  favourite  had 
observed  with  alarm^  an  ominous  cloud  gather 
on  her  brow  at  the  implied  vindication  of  his 
countryman  for  taking  up  arras  against  oppres- 
sion, as  such  a  sentiment  ill-agreed  with  her  ideai» 
of  prerogative.  This,  however,  soon  disappeared, 
and  when  Elizabeth  raised  him  from  his  knees, 
it  was  evident  from  her  manner,  that  she  sympa- 
thized with  the  sufferings  he  described. 

To  mark  her  feeling  more  strongly,  she  accom- 
panied the  party  a  few  steps  towards  the  door,  and 
as  they  left  her  presence,  desired  them  to  recollect 
that  they  had  a  friend  in  Elizabeth  of  England. 

Thus  terminated  the  last  interview  of  Hugh 
O'Neill  with  the  Queen,  during  which  all  his 
former  prepossessions  in  her  favour  were  renewed. 
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all  his  antipathy  towards  her  overcome,  and  it 
may  with  truth  be  said,  that  had  the  Qoeen'a 
intentions  been  then  carried  into  effect,  many 
evil  days  might  have  been  averted  from  the  two 
comitries. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Some  days  after  the  interview  mentioned  in 
the  last  chapter.  Master  Harrington  informed 
O'Neill  that  he  had  been  sent  for  by  the  Queen, 
who  had  intrusted  him  with  letters  which  she 
wislied  the  chief  to  carry  to  the  Lord  Deputy, 
commanding  that  officer  to  redress  the  grievances 
under  which  he  laboured,  and  to  prevent  any 
future  cause  of  complaint. 

'*  I  have  besides  an  order  on  the  Irish  treasury 
for  you,  to  draw  the  arrears  of  your  pension. 
Now,  my  lord,  I  hope  you^re  satisfied  of  the  pro- 
priety of  our  friend  Harrises  advice,  and  of  Eliaa- 
beth^s  love  of  justice.  Do  you  any  longer  wonder 
at  our  attachment  to  the  virgin  Queen  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  how  to  express  my  thanks  to 
Sir  Walter  Harris,  and  to  you,  my  worthy  friend,'' 
replied  the  chief,  "  I  fear  it  will  never  be  in  my 
power  to  prove  how  much  I  feel  your  kind- 
ness.^' 

"  1,^'  said  Cathleen,  "  hope  that  there  are  many 
happy  days   before  us   all,  if  so,  perhaps,  some 
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good  cause  will  bring  Master  Harrington  to  visit 
oar  poor  country,  and  thus  afford  us  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  sonae  return  for  bis  hospitality/' 

^  1  can  assure  you,'"  said  Harrington,  **  it  would 
giye  me  much  pleaure  to  visit  you,  for  1  feel  con- 
vinced that  notl)ing  is  so  likely  to  produce  a  ^ood 
understanding  as  personal  intercourse.  If  the 
inbabitants  of  the  two  islands  met  ofteuer,  we 
should  mutually  shake  off  our  prejudices,  and 
get  rid  of  .many  causes  of  complaint. 

^  We  poets,"  be  added  smiling,  ^*  may  speak  of 
impossibilities,  it  is  our  privilege.  I  have  several 
times,  since  we  first  met,  endeavoured  to  fancy 
the  wonderful  change  which  he  would  produce,  who 
could  give  us  wings,  or  throw  a  bridge  across  the 
sea,  so  that  we  might  communicate  as  easily  with 
your  Ulster,  as  our  own  ComwalL  You  see  in 
what  absurd  speculations  I  sometimes  indulge. 

"  Confess  now,  fair  lady,"  be  continued,  turning 
to  Cathleen,  "  that  your  opinion  of  our  good 
Queen  has  changed  since  you  arrived  at  her  court, 
and  that  you  share,  in  some  measure  with  us 
£nghsh,  in  the  zeal  with  which  we  render  our 
homage.  Is  she  not  an  extraordinary  person  ?  It 
will  be  difficult,  I  know,  to  persuade  her  Majesty 
in  future,  to  believe  aught  against  the  Earl,  who 
has  regained  his  place  in  her  good  graces,  since 
she  has  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with 
him  and  his  fair  daughter." 

^  1  hope,"  replied  Cathleen,  with  a  sigh,  *'  her 
Majesty's  officers  in  Ireland  will  not  marr  her 
good  mtentions.'* 

N  2 
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"  Time  only,  my  love/*  the  chief  who  seemed 
startled  from  his  fancied  security  by  his  daughters 
words,  "  can  determine  what  the  result  of  our 
efforts  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country  will 
be;  in  the  meanwhile  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  I  have  performed  my  duty :  now  I  must 
hurry  home.  I  am  rich  and  must  put  my  house 
in  order.  Her  Majesty's  bounty  will  be  soon 
expended  on  our  new  castle.  I  do  not  wish  to 
become  a  miser  in  my  old  age;  Cathleen  shall 
have  a  bower  worthy  of  an  earl's  daughter.  As  I 
have  so  many  great  plans  in  view,"  he  added 
smiling,  and  addressing  Harrington,  "  I  must,  mv 
good  friend,  with  your  permission,  make  prepa- 
rations for  my  return  to  Ireland,  where,  both  as 
the  bearer  of  this,^*  he  held  up  the  Queen^s  order 
ns  he  spoke,  "  and  as  chief  of  a  turbulent  sept,  I 
shall  be  welcome  and  required.'' 

When  Master  Harrington,  who  had  become 
attached  to  his  guests  during  their  sojourn  in 
London  found  it  impossible  to  induce  them  to 
prolong  their  stay  at  his  house,  where  they  now 
were,  he  busied  himself  in  making  preparations 
for  their  journey. 

'*  I  am  vexed,**  he  said,  "  that  I  cannot,  without 
serious  loss,  accompany  you  for  a  part  of  your 
route;  but  having  now  got  the  business  of  my 
lands  in  the  north  before  the  council,  I  wish  to 
have  it  arranged  without  delay.  Sudden  changes, 
my  lord,  take  place  at  court ;  besides  it  is  not 
prudent  that  we  should  be  seen  too  much  toge- 
ther.    Our  good  Queen  is  somewhat  jealous. 
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^  Allow  me,  my  lord,  to  point  out  what  I  con- 
sider your  wisest  course.  Your  lordship  has 
mentioned  that  on  your  way  to  court  you  passed 
through  the  capital  of  your  own  country  with  as 
little  parade  as  possible ;  in  fact,  that  like  a  forced 
general,  yon  made  a  forced  march,  leaving  the 
enemy's  camp  in  your  rear.  You  are  too  skilful 
a  politician,  I  presume,  to  trust  yourself  in  the 
Lord  Deputy's  power,  after  having  spoken  s<i 
freely  of  his  acts  to  his  royal  mistress/' 

**  It  is  my  wish,"  said  O'Neill,  **  to  reach  my 
own  country  in  peace.'' 

^  Precisely  what  I  say ;  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  is  a 
man  of  peace,  and  wishes  to  return  home  without 
let  or  hinderance.  Sir  Richard  Bulkely,  I  know, 
invited  you  to  take  his  castle  in  Wales  on  your 
return,  and  rest  for  some  time  there.  As  he  is  a 
a  leading  person  in  his  country,  it  is  generally 
supposed  you  will  do  so :  it  is  a  common  practice 
of  our  great  men  who  go  on  public  missions  to 
Ireland.  Your  friends  in  Dublin  are  well  aware 
of  tlus ;  the  roads,  I  hare  Utde  doubt,  are  already 
beset  by  their  agents,  and  as  soon  as  your  lord- 
ship reaches  the  warden's  castle,  trusty  mes5)en- 
gers  will  carry  the  news  to  their  employers.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  any  thing  dero- 
gatory to  the  honour  of  Sir  Richard  Bulkely. 

*'My  advice  is  that  you  return  by  a  different 
road,  and  take  my  poor  house  at  The  Bath  in 
youT  way.  This  plan  will  free  you  from  all  risk 
of  danger.    From  the  western  coast  you  can  ea- 
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sily  procure  shipping,  and  direct  your  course 
to  whatever  port  of  Ulster  is  most  conve- 
nient. 

"  I  have  already  dispatched  a  trusty  messenger 
to  my  wife,  and  should,  methinks,  to-day  receive 
an  answer.  Indeed  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall.  My 
messenger  is  so  faithful  and  confidential  as  to  be 
trusted  with  the  letters  of  a  great  princess,  when 
those  who  bear  a  higher  head  could  not  be  safely 
confided  in.** 

"In  good  sooth,'*  said  O'Neill,  "you  have  re- 
lieved me  from  a  difiiciJty,  which  has  frequently 
troubled  me  of  late :  for  it  does  not  answer  my 
views  to  put  myself  in  the  power  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's deputy.  Irish  chiefs  have  been  too  often 
betrayed  to  feel  secure  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin 
Castle.  I  always  like  to  have  my  own  woods 
between  me  and  its  inmates:  we  are  not  worse 
friends  in  consequence  of  the  separation." 

"  I  can  believe  you,**  said  the  courtier,  laugh- 
ing ;  "  but  here  comes,  in  good  time,  my  faithful 
messenger.'* 

A  low  whine  was  now  heard  at  the  door,  accom- 
pained  by  a  scratching  noise,  and  a  servant  open- 
ing it  admitted  a  large  rough  dog,  which  running 
to  his  master's  feet  lay  down  there,  after  fondly 
licking  his  extended  hands. 

"What  ho,  Bungay!**  said  Harrington,  car- 
rossing  his  favourite.  "  What  news  from  The 
Bathr 

So  saying,  he  unlocked  the  broad  collar  from 
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the  d<^8  neck,  and  drew  from  a  secret  receptacle 
within,  the  papers  which  it  concealed. 

^  Now  Combe/'  he  said,  addressing  his  ser- 
vant, "  let  poor  Bungay  have  the  best  the  larder 
affords.  A  run  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
requires  bodi  food  and  rest" 

The  dog  obedient  to  his  command,  having  read 
satisfaction  in  his  master's  eye,  again  fawned  on 
him.  rubbing  his  broad  head  against  his  knee. 
After  doing  so,  and  again  looking  in  his  master's 
face,  be  followed  the  servant  from  the  apartment. 

While  Harrington  carefully  read  the  papers 
which  he  had  thus  received,  O'Neill  and  his 
daughter  felt  astonished  at  the  novel  mode  in 
which  he  carried  on  his  correspondence.  When 
their  eyes  met,  those  of  the  chief  seemed  to  say, 
with  all  my  canning  here  is  one  a  step  beyond 
me.  Cathleen,  on  her  part,  showed  the  interest 
she  felt  in  a  creature  which  exhibited  a  degree  of 
sagacity  uncommon  in  one  of  its  kind.  Both  were 
noxious  to  learn  some  particulars  respecting  him, 
and  the  method  used  to  train  him  to  his  present 
important  office. 

^  1  find,"  said  Harrington,  when  he  had  perused 
lus  letters,  <<  that  all  matters  can  be  easily  ar* 
nnged  for  your  voyage  from  our  coast,  and  I  am 
instructed  by  my  good  spouse  to  say  how  happy 
she  will  feel  in  receiving  the  Lady  Cathleen 
O'Neill  daring  her  stay  in  those  parts.  Ah  ! 
here  comes  our  good  friend  Harris,  whom  we  had 
l>6tter  consult  on  our  plans. 
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^^  I  know  better,'^  he  continued,  addressing  his 
kinsman,  **  that  I  owe  this  visit  to  the  presence 
of  this  fair  lady.  You  seldom  come  down  the 
water  to  visit  a  poor  courtier,  like  me,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances.*' 

Master  Harrington  now  detailed  to  his  friend 
the  arrangements  which  he  and  O'Neill  had 
agreed  on,  and  gave  his  reasons  in  favour  of  the 
route  he  recommended,  with  the  prudence  of 
which  the  good  knight  expressed  himself  satis- 
fied; after  which  the  conversation  became  ge» 
neral. 

*^  It  is  unbecoming,  I  know,"  said  Catbleen, 
'^  for  heroes  of  romance  to  inquire  of  the  great 
enchantress  who  direct  their  destinies,  respecting 
the  means  by  which  events  are  brought  about. 
May  I  nevertheless  inquire  of  Master  Harrington, 
taking  advantage  of  ray  sex's  privil^e,  the  his- 
tory of  the  courier  who  so  faithfully  conveys  his 
despatches." 

^^  I  can  refuse  no  request  of  the  Lady  Cathleen 
O'Neill,"  said  Master  Harrington,  '*  though  tiie 
talent  of  Bungay  is  so  useful,  that  I  do  not  wish 
it  to  be  known  beyond  my  own  household  for 
reasons  you  can  very  easily  imagine.  I  have  al- 
ready told  you  that  it  is  taken  advantage  of  occa- 
sionally by  the  most  illustrious  person  in  tiiis 
country  I  assure  you,  and  I  prize  him  very  highly, 
and  would  not  exchange  my  dog  for  the  famous 
steed  who  bore  the  Macedonian  hero." 

"  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  sagacity  of 
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some  animals/'  sud  O'Neill,  <^do  they  not  pos- 
sess more  reason  than  we  genendly  admit  P 

**  Bungay  differs  from  every  other  dog  I  have 
known  in  this  particaUr ;  his  qualities  belong  to 
the  indiyidual  not  to  the  kind*  We  see  that  every 
variety  (tf  dog  is  intended  by  its  nature  to  perform 
certain  services  in  a  particular  manner,  and  we  are 
not  surprised  because  the  action  is  uniform*  For 
instance,  we  have  one  kind  of  dc^  to  follow  the 
stagy  another  the  hare ;  some  pursue  their  prey  by 
sight,  as  our  greyhound;  others  by  tracing  the 
scent  for  an  almost  unlimited  distance.  Then 
there  is  our  famous  otter-hound,  and  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  the  blood-hound ;  with  what  cer- 
tainty he  traces  the  fleeing  traitor !  You  have 
also  a  splendid  animal  for  hunting  the  wolf,  my 
lord,  I  have  heard  much  of  him,** 

^  I  am  not  a  little  proud  of  my  stock  of  wolf 
d(^"  said  the  chief.    '*  They  are  considered  with 
Qs  a  necessary  appendage  of  our  state*     Should 
yon,  Master  Harrington,  honour  my  poor  earldom 
^th  a  visit,  I  hope  to  show  you  sport  not  un- 
worthy of  your  r^ard.     You  must  not  judge  of 
ow  Irish  hounds  by  Cathleen's  foreign  favourite.'' 
"  And  yet,"  said  Cathleen,  **  my  poor  Fido  is 
not  to  be  despised*     He  may  not  belong  to  the 
high  nobility  of  his  kind,  it  is  true,  but  he  pos- 
sesses many  of  the  virtues  of  modest  worth.     He 
cannot  bring  down  the  wolf  in  the  forest ;  but  he 
displays  an  affectionate  disposition  to  which  your 
■coasted  hounds  are  strangers.     Look  at  his  hasel 
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eye,  how  much  intelligence  is  there.  You  can 
hardly  doubt  he  knows  that  he  is  the  subject 
ot  our  conversation.  Do  you  not  think,  Sir 
Walter,  mv  little  favourite  shows  more  inteUect 
tban  his  race  gets  credit  for  possessing?*' 

"The  Italian  greyhound,"  the  English  knight 
remarked  in  reply,  "  is  too  much  the  companion 
or  the  poet  and  painter  not  to  possess  a  consi- 
derable share  of  inteUii^ence.  Such  men  only 
admire  beautv  when  combined  with  mind.  It  is 
easy  to  describe  or  paint  a  merely  beautiful  out- 
Une.  It  is  when  mind  causing  a  constant  cliange 
ot  aspect  interferes,  that  the  talent  of  either  is 
tally  called  forth.  In  general,  we  treat  our  dogs 
too  much  as  slaves  or  pla}*things.  We  do  not 
eiicourage  the  general  development  of  their  saga- 
city. Your  Fido  has  profited  by  the  attention  of 
his  mistress,  and  I  have  no  doubt  displays  more 
reason  than  his  less  fortunate  fellows.  I  have 
little  doubt  too,''  he  added,  laughing  at  the  com- 
parison, ^*  he  can  read  his  mistress's  countenance 
as  truly  as  our  courtiers  do  their  sovereign's. 
But  I  observe  Harrington  is  about  to  relate  some 
curious  anecdotes  of  his  dog,  which  was  our  first 
topic  of  conversation." 

^'  My  kinsman  Harris  takes  an  unfair  advantage 
of  me,  for  I  have  shown  him  some  lines  I  wrote 
on  poor  Bungay,  and  more  than  once  told  him  of 
a  curious  scene  related  by  my  man  Combe,  and 
other  worthy  witnesses.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
intrusted  to  bear  two  flasks  of  wine  to  my  house 
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near  the  Bath,  when^  in  conaeqaenoe  of  the  slack- 
ing of  the  cordage  by  which  Uiey  were  fastened, 
they  fell  to  the  ground.  In  this  dilemma  my 
trusty  servant  conducted  himself,  like  a  dog  of 
sense,  and  proved  himself  superior  to  Argus,  the 
dog  of  Ulysses,  or  Tobit's,  whose  name,  if  he  had 
one,  I  do  not  now  recollect,  for  he  hid  one  flask 
in  the  rushes  near  the  road,  and  proceeded  on  his 
way  with  the  other,  which  he  deposited  safely  at  my 
house,  and  returned  for  that  which  he  had  con- 
cealed* But  I  shall  not  tire  you  with  any  more 
stories  of  my  dog,  until  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  your  hounds  run  in  the  well-wouded 
Tyrone.  Still  I  must  say,  that  dogs  do  not  get 
feir  play  from  man,  who  is  too  exclusive  in  his 
measure  of  intellect  to  other  animals.  Why  not 
allow  them  their  due  share  of  understanding? 
niany  of  them  possess  more  reason,  perhaps,  than 
their  proud  masters.'' 

*'  Now,  Harrington,  you  are  going  to  the  op- 
posite extremes,''  said  Sir  Walter  Harris.  *'  The 
question  of  the  comparative  intelligence  of  man, 
snd  other  animals,  seems  to  me  one  of  little  diffi- 
culty. I  am  not  a  great  philosopher,*'  he  added 
smiling,  *^  and  will  not  occupy  your  attention  long. 
The  lower  animals  share  with  man  what  we  call 
reason ;  but  how  small  is  their  portion  compared 
^th  hill.  They  have  similar  passions,  similar  im- 
pulses to  avoid  danger  and  provide  for  their  wants. 
Man  need  not  be  jealous  of  all  this ;  they  can  go 
no  farther,  they  cannot  communicate  their  ac- 
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quired  information  to  succeeding  generations,  who 
must  learn  from  experience,  like  those  who  pre- 
ceded them ;  they  cannot  communicate  their  feel- 
ings by  language  beyond  a  very  few  ideas,  seldom 
as  plainly  as  the  Lady  Cathleen's  favourite  does, 
by  its  low  and  varied  whine.     Man^s  situation  is 
very  different ;  he  hands  down  his  acquired  know- 
ledge from  generation  to  generation,  and  remote 
posterity  profits  by  the  discoveries  of  its    prede- 
cessors.    Above   all,  man  knows  himself  to    be 
under  the  obligations  of  a  moral  law,  and   feels 
that  he  is  accountable  for  his  actions.      Pardon 
me,  fair  lady,  for  having  said  so  much  on   this 
subject,  and  now  let  me  bid  you  a  kind  farewelL 
Though  we  may  never  again  meet,  I  hope  you 
will  sometimes  recollect  the  Englishman  who  once 
shared  your  hospitality;  and  rest  assured,  that 
while  Walter  Harris  lives  you  can  never  want  a 
friend.     It  will  not  be  an  unpleasing  reflection  to 
me  in  my  retirement,  my  gallant  friend,  to  think 
that  I   may  indirectly  have  contributed  to  your 
welfare.^* 

The  preparations  of  CyNeill  were  soon  made, 
and  he  reached  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Har- 
rington, at  the  Bath,  in  safety,  whence  he  shortly 
passed  to  the  coast,  and  having  procured  a  vessel, 
after  a  voyage  of  only  a  few  days,  for  the  winds  of 
heaven  seemed  to  favour  us,  we  reached  the  coast 
of  Ireland,  and  landed  at  the  noble  castle  of  Dun- 
drum. 

On  the  next  day  the  chief  had  the  haj)piness  of 
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arriTing  amongst  his  beloved  people^  and  his  heart 
swdled  when  he  looked  agun  on  his  princely 
estate,  and  it  was  his  proudest  wish  tliat  he  might 
lire  to  render  it  equally  rich  and  powerful  with 
the  country  where  he  had  so  lately  sojourned. 
Alas!  •  •  • 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

The  course  of  our  narrative  leads  us  to  the 
castle  of  Dublin,  the  seat  of  government  in  Ire- 
land. 

*  3|e  #  « 

[If  in  some  places   it  is   necessary  to  supply 
deficiencies  in  the  good  Father  Mathew's  narra- 
tive, it  is  equally  so  to  cut  off  many  pages  relating 
to  subjects  of    little  importance.      In   this  part 
of    the   manuscript  he  seems     to    have     taken 
advantage   of  the  pause  occasioned  by  the  return 
of  O'Neill  to  Ireland,  to  introduce  many  particu- 
lars relating  to  that  chiefs  private  history.     His 
second  marriage  is  much  dwelt  on,  and  the  reasons 
of    the   enmity   of  Bagnell,   the  brother  of  his 
wife,  which  he  affirms  arose  more  from  an  avari- 
cious disposition  than  the  cause  pleaded  by  him, 
that  O'Neill   had   espoused  his  sister  by  force. 
Indeed,  the  good  father  seems  very  indignant  at 
the  supposition  that   it  would   be   necessary  for 
an   Irish  chief  of  the   Hy  Nial  race,  to  use  com- 
pulsion in  such  a  case,  particularly  when  the  lady 
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was  only  the  sister  of  an  English  military  adven- 
turer.   Her  inclination*  he  seems  to  think,  was 
not  to  be   taken    into  account  in  the  business. 
This  lady,  of  whose   domestic  happiness,  under 
sach  circumstances,  we  cannot  form  a  very  high 
opinion,  had  died  a  few  years  before  the  period  at 
which  this  history  commences,  leaving  two  sons, 
ot  whom  little  is  known ;  and  Cathleen,  who  had 
resided  with  her  maternal  friends,  became,  after 
this  event,  the  mistress  of  the  chiePs  household. 
The  good  monk  also  gives  many  particulars  of 
his  travels  from  Derenish  to  O'Neill's  castle,  and 
of  the  conversations  he  held  with  Cathleen,  who 
was  the  principal   bond  of  union   between   his 
patron  and  her  father,  whose  views  and   plans 
where  so  dissimilar,  that  it  was  only  for  reasons 
of  state,  and  by  the  powerful  influence  of  Cath- 
l^n,  that  they  were  prevented  coming  to  an  open 
rupture. 

A  chasm  of  many  pages  interrupts  his  account 
of  a  discussion  between  himself  and  Father 
rrancis  on  the  character  of  Ignatius  Loyola, 
whose  canonization  was  then  projected,  and  much 
discussed  at  Rome,  and  amongst  the  religious 
^roughout  Europe,  though  it  did  not  take  place 
until  many  years  after.  I  resume  my  translation 
where  the  manuscript  becomes  interesting.] 

''An  order  on  the  treasury,"  said  Sir  William 
Pitzwilliam,  as  he  stopped  in  his  walk  across  the 
floor ;  «  by  whose  authority  does  the  Earl  of 
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Tyrone     dare    to    issue    his    warrants    on    our 
treasurer  ?*' 

"The  warrant,"  replied  the  official,  who  re- 
mained in  waiting,  "  says  for  arrears  of  pension 
due  to  him  agreeably  to  her  Majesty's  patent, 
under  the  great  seal  of  England." 

"  Her  Majesty's  patent/'  said  the  Deputy 
with  a  sneer,  *'  it  hath  slumbered  long  methinks, 
if  it  only  awake  now  ;  has  the  Earl  himself,  think 
ye,  Dan  vers,  ventured  within  our  grasp.  He  was 
wont  to  be  a  cautious  man,  but  daring,"  he  added 
communing  with  himself,  "  it  may  be  so  !'' 

"The  bearer  of  the  order,"  replied  the  secre- 
tary, as  soon  as  he  again  caught  his  employer's 
attention,  "  remains  in  waiting,  shall  I  enquire  of 
him  ?" 

"  No,  I  will  examine  him  myself  touching  this 
matter.  Let  Sir  Charles  Clifford  be  summoned, 
or,  stay ;  Sir  Henry  Bagnell  only ;  he  knows 
more  of  this  Earl  of  Tyrone.  In  the  mean  time 
let  me  see  the  messenger." 

When  Manus  entered  the  presence  of  the 
Deputy,  that  officer  eyed  him  for  some  time  in 
silence,  and  then  mildly  asked,  if  he  were  the 
bearer  of  an  order  from  the  Earl  of  Tyrone. 

Having  received  an  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
he  said, 

"  I  had  hoped  before  this  to  have  had  the 
happiness  of  seeing  your  master  at  the  capital, 
perhaps  he  intends  to  gratify  me  now.  Her 
Majesty's    representatives  will  always  consider  it 
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an  honour  to  meet  one  who  stands  so  high  in  her 
good  opinion.'* 

''  The  Earl,"  Manns  replied,  *'  is  not  a  great 
traveller.  His  duties  occupy  much  of  his  time ;  he 
win,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  gratified  to  learn  from 
me,  your  Excellency's  anxiety  for  his  welfare ;  he 
desires  to  stand  well  in  tfie  Queen's  favour. 
When  may  I  expect  to  receive  the  amount  of 
his  pension,  and  the  arrear,  which  by  neglect,  has 
accumulated  thereon  ?  The  noble  Tyrone  is  at 
considerable  expense  both  on  her  Majesty's  ac- 
count and   the  charge  of  his  new  castle." 

'^The  royal  treasury  is  but  ill  supplied  at 
present ;  nor  do  I  fully  understand  the  nature  of 
his  demand ;  some  patent  right  is  pleaded,  which 
shaU  be  enquired  into." 

^  The  grant  to  the  E^l  of  the  forfeited  lands 
of  Earl  Mathew  by  her  present  Majesty," 
answered  Manus,  **  you  will  also  find  it  recited  in 
^9''  so  saying,  the  Irish  envoy  drew  from  his 
breast  the  order  of  Elizabeth,  and  laying  it  before 
the  Deputy,  coolly  said,  as  he  pointed  to  her 
sign  manual  and  seal, 

^  Doubtlesn  your  Excellency  recognises  these. 
Of  course  you  received  the  commands  of  the 
nanistry  respecting  the  claims  of  the  Earl,  and 
the  redress  of  his  grievance  ?" 

^^The  Earl  of  Tyrone,"  replied  the  Deputy, 
with  asperity,  *'  should   know  that  the  govern- 
ment here  is  the  proper  authority  in  aU  matters 
relating  to  Ireland !" 
^  I  have  understood  the  Earl  made  frequent 
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of  scorn,  and  an  invitation  to  do  his  worst.  ^  To 
the  Earl  of  Tyrone/'  he  said, ''  I  leave  the  task 
of  avenging  every  outrage  committed  on  my  per- 
son/' 

The  Deputy  had  not  recovered  his  composure, 
when  Sir  Henry  Bagnell,  his  chief  confidant  and 
adviser  was  announced,  to  whom  he  showed  the 
Qaeen's  order,  an  additional  proof  of  the  influ- 
ence  which  O'Neill  had  acquired  over  her 
Majesty's  mind.  As  no  witness  was  present,  the 
worthy  servants  of  Elisabeth  communed  freely 
t(^ther. 

^  What  do  you  think  of  the  old  dotard  now. 
Sir  Henry  ?  You  were  astonished  at  the  letters 
she  wrote  respecting  this  O'Neill." 

*^  That  it  is  more  necessary  than  ever  for  us 
to  remain  cool :  very,  very  cool,  and  meet  the 
storm  with  firmness.  These  papers  show  few 
signs  of  dotage,"  he  added  compressing  his  lips. 
"  Of  course  your  Excellency  paid  proper  respect 
to  the  bearer  of  her  Majesty's  order  ?" 

^l  sometimes  find  it  difficult  to  comprehend 
your  meaning,"  replied  the  Deputy,  ''are  you 
serious.  Marshal  ?" 

Quite  so,  I  assure  you.  I  see  no  good  reason 
to  be  otherwise." 

^  I  suppose  then,  you  will  approve  of  my 
conduct.  The  messenger  is  now  safe  in  the 
subterranean  dungeon  of  old  Birmingham's 
tower.'' 

"  In  the  tower !"  exclaimed  Bagnell,  with  sur- 
prise, ''you  could  not  have  taken  a  more  decided 
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treme  fibre,  it  becomes  more  and  more  entangled," 
be  spoke  slowly  as  he  watched  the  progress  of 
the  scene.  ^  Now  it  is  within  his  reach,  and 
now  the  canning  spider  enjoys  the  reward  of  his 
stratagem  ;  he  sucks  its  blood.  There,  now,  is  a 
lesson  for  her  Majesty's  representatire  which  I 
wish  he  could  fully  comprehend.*' 

When  he  had  said  this,  Sir  Henry  Bagnell  im- 
patiently loosened  his  grasp  of  his  companion's 
arm.  Sir  William  Fitswilliam  did  not  reply  to 
his  inyectiye,  but  stood  cowering  under  the  in- 
fluence  of  the  marshal's  superior  genius. 

When  they  had  both  remained  silent  for  some 
time,  the  deputy  resumed  the  conversation  by 
inquiring  of  his  companion,  in  a  subdued  voice, 
what  line  of  conduct  he  now  advised  him  to 
adopt 

^  I  hardly  intended  to  involve  myself  again  in 
the  affairs  of  your  government,"  replied  Bagnell ; 
"  but  as  I  have  for  so  long  lent  you  my  aid,  I 
suppose  I  must  endeavour  to  free  you  from  your 
present  embarrassment.  What  sort  of  character 
is  the  Irish  messenger  whom  you  have  treated 
with  so  little  ceremony  ?" 

''  A  bold,  free-spoken  man,*'  replied  the  Deputy. 
''In  truth,  were  he  less  so,  I  should  not  have  been 
so  easily  thrown  off  my  guard.  A  fellow  who 
woold  walk  into  a  lion's  mouth." 

''  So  much  the  better,"  replied  Bagnell.  ''  One 
of  this  sort  is  more  easily  managed  than  a  cau- 
tious person." 

A  long  and  animated  conversation  now  ensued, 
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it  IS  to  one  in  my  situation,  and  how  trying  to  the 
temper  to  find  such  large  demands  made  at  un- 
seasonable times.  Confess,  too,  my  good  friend^ 
that  your  language  was  not  such  as  was  calculated 
to  sooth  my  irritated  feelings.  I  am  not  the  less 
Texed  at  the  slight  restraint  which  I  considered 
it  proper  to  place  you  under.'' 

"  We   are  all,'*   replied  Manus,   "  subject  to 
sudden  outbreaks  of  temper,  truly  I  am  informed 
eren  our  gracious  Queen  is  not  above  such  weak- 
nesses.    We  cannot  blame  her  representative  for 
following  so  high  an  example.'' 

The  manner  of  Manus  was  so  unembarrassed, 

that  the  feeble-minded  deputy,  whose  observation 

did  not  extend  beneath  the  surface  of  things,  felt 

quite  satisfied  with  the  success  of  his  condescen- 

fflon. 
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Knee  of  the  deputy  to  advise  dn  the  best  steps  to 
take  under  existing  drcumstances.  To  Sir  Wil- 
liam Rtswilliam  it  appeared  that  he  had  gained 
much  by  ascertaining,  from  the  simple  envoy  of 
OVeill,  the  probable  time  of  his  departure  from 
Dublin,  which  he  hoped  would  enable  him  to 
poBsess,  for  his  own  private  use,  the  gold  which 
he  had  so  reluctantly  drawn  from  the  royal  trea- 
sury ;  a  mode  of  proceeding  justified  by  many 
nmilar  acts  of  his  predecessors. 

The  Marshal,  with  no  more  principle  than  the 
deputy,  but  a  much  better  poUtician,  condemned 
at  once  any  attempt  to  waylay  Manus  on  his  re- 
tom. 

**  It  is  not  our  game,''  he  said,  '^  to  use  force. 

We  must  show  our  readiness  to  obey  the  Queen's 

commands  until  we   restore  her  confidence,  now 

shaken  by  this  visit  of  O'Neill.    It  would  be  a 

sQspidotts  circumstance  if  his  messenger  were 

robbed    immediately   after  having  received  the 

money  so  often  refused.    No,  Sir  William,  we 

must  undermine  him  in  another  way,  and  if  you 

do  lose  a  few  golden  pieces,  recollect  her  Majesty's 

words  about  one  of  the  same  family  :  ^  If  he  rebel, 

it  will  turn  out  to  my  friends'  advantage ;  there 

will  be  estates  for  those  who  want ;  from  me  he 

luust expect  no  favour;'  which  words,  I  repeat, 

have  been  the  signal  for  many  an  insurrection 

since  that  day.    Ulster,  Sir  William,,  is  a  fine 

eonnlry.    Who  knows  which  of  her   Majesty's 

friends  is  destined,  with  good  management,  to 

possess  this  new  eastie  of  Tyrone's.    His  terri- 

VOL.  I.  o 
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tory  would  cut  up  into  several  earldoms,  and  those 
who  win,  need  not  afterwards  dispute  about  the 
stake. 

^'  Has  your  excellency  ever  heard/'  he  said, 
resuming  the  conversation  after  some  time  spent  in 
consideration,  ^'  that  several  ships  of  the  Armada 
perished  on  the  coasts  of  Ulster  ?" 

Sir  William  Fitzwilliam  nodded  assent,  and 
inquired :  ^'  In  what  way  does  that  affect  the  pre- 
tent  business  ?'' 

"  I  will  tell  you.  They  were  supposed  to  con- 
sain  large  stories  of  arms  and  much  treasure. 
What  became  of  that  treasure  ?" 

'^  It  is  impossible  for  me.  Marshal,  to  answer 
the  question.     It  was  lost  too,  I  suppose." 

*^  What  a  conclusion  !*'  said  Sir  Henry  Bagnell, 
who  rising  from  his  chair,  stalked  across  the  room. 
"  I  tell  you.  Sir  WilUam,'*  he  added,  when  he 
resumed  his  seat,  **  it  was  not  lost,  it  was  saved; 
and  into  whose  possession  did  it  go,  for  it  never 
reached  her  Majesty's  treasury  P' 

^'  It  was  before  I  held  the  government  of  Ire- 
land,''  replied  his  companion. 

<^  And  it  will  be  long,"  said  Sir  Henry  Bagnell, 
interrupting  him,  "  ere  you  hold  the  forfeited 
lands  of  Ulster  if  you  remain  so  dull  of  compre- 
hension. I  tell  you.  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam, 
this  Tyrone  must  have  betrayed  her  Majesty's 
confidence,  and  not  only  received  the  vast  funds 
saved  from  the  Spanish  ships,  but  also  assisted 
the  crews  to  escape  to  their  own  country;  and  yet 
this  man  dares  to  go  to  the  court  of  England  and 
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coiaplua  of  your  administrafaon,  of  your  gorem- 
ment,  and  persuade  our  silly  mistresB  to  write 
ktteis  of  reproof  to  you,  and  induce  her  to  be- 
fiere  that  I  have  acted   unfairly  to  him.     It  is 
our    duty   to  have  this   matter  examined   and 
should  we  find,  as  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall,  that 
our  suspicions  are  correct,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
US  to  lay  the  case  before  her  Majesty.    It  will, 
moreover,  be  proper,  under  such  circumstances, 
to  strengthen  the  garrisons  already  placed  within 
Tyrone's  territory,  and  keep  a  steady  eye  on  his 
proceedings,    I  know  the  man  well,  and  have 
little  doubt  that  before  long,  our  potent  earl  will 
take  some  bold  flight,  which  will  make  it  neces- 
sary to  dip  his  wings ;  and  who  so  likely  to  be 
employed  as  those  who  have  watched  his  actions 
with  most  care.    I  feel  quite  alarmed  at  the  over- 
grown power  of  this  nobleman ;  it  is  too  great  to 
be  held  by  a  subject.    May  I  request  you  will 
allow  yourself  to  be  advised  in  this  matter  ?  When 
(yNeUPs  messenger  waits  on  you,  you  will,  of 
course,  treat  him  with   every  mark  of  respect. 
He  must  be  a  simple  one  to  trust  his  most  im- 
portant secret,  the  time  of  his  departure,  in  our 
keeping.     He  has  not  read  history,  I  suppose, 
later  than  the  period  of  Brian  the  Great.^' 

The  Marshal  now  rose  to  depart,  and  having 
reached  the  door  of  the  apartment,  returned  to 
where  the  Deputy  stood,  and  said  in  a  low  con- 
fidential tone, 

"I  hope  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam  not  only 
concurs  with  me  in  my  views  of  this  matter, 

O  2 
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paboniDg  the  minds  of  the  Queen's  ministers, 
lie  was  deprived  of  an  oppoitanity  of  rebating 
the  Tsiioos  charges  brought  against  him.  The 
new  gsrrisons  of  the  forts  within  his  territory, 
vhose  officers  were  generally  the  creatures  of 
BagneO,  made  incursions  on  various  pretexts 
into  the  posaesaons  of  his  people,  carrying  off 
catde  and  forage,  contrary  to  the  original  com* 
psct,  and  when  he  complained,  he  only  subjected 
bimaelf  to  the  visits  of  an  English  officer,  who, 
under  the  character  of  a  commissioner  to  investi- 
gate his  causes  of  complaint,  was,  in  fact,  in 
many  instances,  a  spy  upon  his  actions,  and  the 
most  private  concerns  of  his  household. 

Crimination  and  recrimination  succeeded,  and 
O^Neill  soon  found  his  situation  still  less  satis* 
&ctory  than  before  his  visit  to  England, 

It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  his 
temper  became  soured  by  the  constant  annoyance 
he  suffered,  and  that  he  again  turned  a  pleased 
cv  to  the  plans  of  Oviedo  and  the  firiends  of 
Spain,  as  well  as  the  nobler  views  of  those,  who 
pleaded  the  cause  of  Ireland's  independence. 

Even  Cathleen  ceased  to  recollect,  with  plea- 
sore,  the  conversation  of  Harrington,  and  to 
despur  of  that  peaceable  result  of  their,  now, 
imaetded  state,  which  they  had  hoped  was  secured 
by  the  chiefs  interview  with  Elizabeth*  Day  by 
day,  the  opinion  of  CyDonnel],  who  declared  that 
no  lasting  peace  could  be  formed  with  the 
English  government,  acquired  more  influence 
Gver  her,  and  she  ceased  to  urge  on  her  lover. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Father  Francis 
often  absented  himself  from  the  monastery,  and 
by  his  means,  principally,  it  was  that  O'Donnell 
procured  information  respecting  the  proceedings 
of  his  firiends.    Of  the  departure  of  O^Neill  to 
the  ootut  of  Elizabeth  he  was  early  informed,  as 
weQ  as  of  many  occurrences  after  his  return.    At 
length,  the   information  thus    conveyed  to  him 
hecame  of  a  more  decided  kind*     He  no  longer 
heard  of  the  attention  which  her  Majesty  had 
shewn  to  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  but  rather  of  the 
fBiioos  grievances  under  which  that  nobleman 
•uffered  firom  the  perfidious  conduct  of  her  of- 
ficers,   by  whom  various  false  charges  had  been 
preferred,  the  proceedings  on  which  had  caused 
cEssatisfaction  on  his  part.     His  ambition  was, 
moreover,  aroused  by  the  constant  communica- 
tion between  him  and  the  other  chiefs  of  Ulster, 
who  equally  suffered  firom  the  injustice  of  the 
common  enemy,  and  were  anxious  to  raise  up  the 
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of  Tyrone  as  a  barrier  against 
lion.  Nor  was  it  a  difficult  task  to 
tion,  which  had  only  slumbered  in 
<f  royal  forour,  or  to  persuade  him 
too  much  importance  in  the  eyes 
to  meet  with  much  opposition,  in 
ed  to  himself  the  honours  of  his 
fullest  extent,  as  enjoyed  by  the 
)m  he  had  lately  succeeded, 
lad  been  absent  much  longer  than 
return  was  anxiously  looked  for  by 
o  being  now  restored  to  health,  wai 
Ife  of  inactivity  he  had  lately  led. 
he  gazed  on  the  lake  firoin  his  ac> 
id  in  the  tower  of  the  church,  his 
ily  made  his  appearance,  and  with- 
:nce  to  the  cause  of  his  detention, 
that  a  most  important  meeting  of 
Ulster  was  convened  to  consider 
lid  be  taken  to  supply,  according  to 
ty  vacated  by  the  resignation  of 
each,  at  which  he  advised  him  to 

[le  said,"  will  most  likely  take  a  pn>- 
the  meeting.  I  do  not,  however, 
commit  yourself  at  present  in  his 
3  not,  in  his  own  mind,  determined 
lich  it  is  most  his  interest  to  set 
hing  drama,  and  until  he  do  so,  it 
that  the  CDonnell  do  not  engage 
in  the  business.  I  know  that  he 
Eivering  between  his  ambition  and 
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wiiat  lie  calk  his  duty  to  the  Queen.  It  is  diffi- 
coltto  guess  how  long  it  will  be  till  he  arrive  at  a 
oondnsion. 

^  There  is  a  plan  meditated/^  the  monk  added^ 
after  some  time,  *'  at  least,  I  am  led  to  beliere  so, 
of  oonferring  on  Hugh  the  high  dignity  ktely  held, 
and  ingJorioualy  yielded  by  Torlogh.    Hugh  will 
be  tempted  by  the  rich  prize,  and  then,  in  spite 
of  himself,  he  moat  fight  oor  battle  in  contending 
<or  the  title  and  rank  of  '  The  O'NeilL'    I  know 
Us  mode  of  thinking  so  well,  that  I  can  foresee 
^  reasoning  by  which  he  will  endeavour  to  sa- 
tisfy himself  that  he  may  assume  the  regal  state 
with  impunity.     He  believes  he  is  a  fitvourite 
with  the  Queen^  and  that  shewiU,  as  in  the  case 
of  Shane,  forgive  the  violation  of  her  commands. 
He  is  much  mistaken ;  and  if  he  knew  the  cold- 
blooded, relentless  Elisabeth  as  well  as  I  do,  or 
rather,  for  I  believe  he  knows  her  well,  were  he 
luit  blinded  by  his  ambition,  his  own  good  sense 
voold  tell  him,  that  she  will  never  forgive  in 
Hugh  O'Neill  such  an   assumption  of   power. 
Recollect  my  words,  noble  Tyrconnell;  though 
abe  shows  no  signs  of  distrust,  I  know  Hugh  is 
aheady  suspected  by  the  Queen,  and  though  she 
may  Idndly  fondle  his  dark-haired  Cathleen,  call 
bfir  daughter,  and  promise  to  wed  her  to  one  of 
ber  noblest  subjects,  her  fears  will  never  rest 
while  an  O'Neill  remains  with  talent  to  wield  the 
iiiflnence  which  that  family  possess.     It  is  in  vain . 
be  hopes  to  maintain  his  dignity  and  his  depen* 
^i^Dcy  too;  his  dark  brother,  Bagnell,  who  hates 

o  3  ' 
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with  the  chief  fiend's  hate^  will  never  allow  him 
to  enjoy  one  hour's  repose.  Hugh  O'Neill  is 
not  the  man  of  himself  to  dare  great  actions ;  hot 
circumstances  will  force  him  to  become  great  A 
storm  is  gathering,  I  have  watched  it  since  it  waa 
a  speck  on  the  horizon,  a  cloud  no  bigger  than  a 
man's  hand.  It  is  now  increasing  day  by  day. 
It  darkens  the  atmosphere,  and  wiU  soon  burst 
over  our  heads ;  and,  then/'  his  eyes  flashed  as 
he  spoke,  '^  tlien  will  the  great,  the  long-expected 
day  of  vengeance  have  arrived.  Then  I,  you,  all, 
shall  pay  England  our  accumulated  debt  of  bate.'' 

For  a  time,  the  monk  appeared  changed;  his 
countenance,  generally  very  calm,  assumed  the  ex- 
pression of  a  maniac.  He  walked  with  hurried  steps 
through  the  apartment,  and  with  clenched  band, 
seemed  to  threaten  some  being  which  his  &Dcy 
had  raised,  and  which  he  appeared  to  address  in 
accents  of  passion  and  fiiry.  Then,  as  if  sud- 
denly recollecting  himself,  he  gathered  his  robe 
around  him,  and  without  further  notice  of  the 
chief,  hurried  to  his  cell. 

O'Donnell  remained  lost  in  wonder  at  this 
sudden  outburst  of  his  mild  friend,  and  felt  in 
doubt  how  he  should  act.  His  indecision  ^ns, 
however,  soon  terminated  by  the  sound  of  the 
slow  step  of  the  monk,  who  again  entered  the 
room,  and  resumed  his  seat.  No  appearance  ot 
tlie  late  storm  remained,  save  a  deep  crimson  spot 
.upon  his  cheeks,  else  very  pale.  Hehad,«J*^j 
assumed  his  usual  quiet  manner,  and  continued 
to  converse  with  O'Donnell  on  his  future  fi^^ 
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vithoaft  making  any  aUuaon  to  his  previous  vio- 
knoe. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  particulars  of  the 
oonference  which  now  took  place,  and  at  which  I 
vas  present,  though  I  entered  not  into  the  busi- 
ness. With  intrigue  of  any  kind  I  pretend  not  to 
be  acquainted.  I  often  was  grieved  that  Father 
Francis  devoted  so  much  of  his  time  to  secular 
pnrsoits,  and  would,  perhaps,  have  remonstrated 
with  him ;  but  my  yearning  after  the  worldly  in- 
terests of  the  O'Donnell  blinded  me,  I  fear,  too 
BiQch  to  my  true  duty. 

It  was,  I  recollect,  finally  arranged  that  the 
chieftain  should  set  forward  under  the  guidance 
of  the  monk,  who  seemed  perfectly  aware  of  all 
the  political  movements  in  the  country,  to  watch 
the  progress  of  events,  and  only  make  his  final 
decision  on  the  part  which  he  should  take  when 
he  had  ascertained  how  Hugh  O'Neill  was  Ukely 
to  act.  It  was  also  agreed  that  I  should  remain 
in  the  monastery  at  Devenish  until  their  return. 
Circomatancea,  however,  and  the  order  of  my 
superior,  the  Lord  Primate,  whose  commands  I 
toon  after  received,  caused  us  to  meet  sooner 
than  we  then  anticipated.  In  my  narrative,  how- 
ever, I  rather  relate  the  proceedings  of  my  chief, 
as  being  more  important  than  my  own,  and  I 
may  here  add,  that  as  I  was  seldom  separated 
from  him  for  any  length  of  time,  I  was  easily 
sble,  in  consequence  of  my  anxiety  for  his  welfare, 
to  follow  him  in  all  his  wanderings,  and  almost 
embody  his  very  thoughts  in  these  my  annals. 
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The  monk  alone  aeemed  to  be  at  his  ease  in  the 
oonfiued  multitude,  through  which  he  made  his 
wnj  without  difficulty,  and  passing  a  well,  around 
nhich  die  retainers  of  the  different  chiefs  stood 
disputing  for  thdr  turn  to  draw  water,  he  turned 
into  a  narrow  lane  and  soon  reached  a  cottage,  at 
wfaidi  he  knocked  for  admission. 

Tlie  person  who  opened  the  door  immediately 
recognised  him,  and  haying  said  that  every  thing 
vas  prepared  as  ordered,  led  them  to  thdr  apart- 
raaiU  Here,  after  they  had  partaken  of  some 
refreshment,  the  monk  told  O'Donnell  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  be  ready  to  follow 
their  host  to  the  meeting  of  the  chiefs  in  the 
morning. 

**  With  such  assemblies,''  he  said,  '^  I  have 
nothing  to  do.  My  business  ends  here,  and  here 
we  part,  perhaps  for  ever/'  The  monk's  voice 
faltered  as  he  spoke,  but  he  soon  recovered  his 
composure  as  he  proceeded.  ^'  Our  acquaintance 
arose  firom  an  accidental  circumstance ;  but  I  hope 
it  has  not  been  useless  to  you.  You  may  trust,'' 
he  continued,  '*  implicitiy  to  the  guidance  of  this 
man.  You  must  yourself  judge  how  you  wiU  act 
m  consequence  of  the  proceedings  you  will  ob- 
serye.  My  office  of  counsellor  now  terminates. 
I  go  to  make  amends  by  a  stricter  penance  for 
the  hours  which  I  have  abstracted  from  the  ser- 
vice of  heaven  for  that  of  an  earthly  prince. 
Again  I  say,  before  we  part,  beware!  be  cau« 
tious  V 
The  monk  slowly  bent  his  head,  and  without 
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Date.  Father  Fnmds,  now,  would  say  it  is  no 
proof  of  having  profited  by  his  lessons  of  pru- 
dence to  trust  me  on  any  other  ground  than  his 
word.  The  day,  noble  chief,  may  perhaps  come 
when  you  will  confide  in  me  for  better  reasons 
dian  the  generosity  of  an  (yDonnell,  or  the  mere 
word  of  a  monk/' 

So  saying,  the  stranger  led  the  way  fix>m  his 
cottage  through  an  orchard  of  some  extent,  and 
conducted  his  guest  to  an  open  space  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  not  far  from  the  weU  which  had  been 
the  cause  of  contention  on  the  preceding  even- 
ing. 
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"We  hare  still  a  long  ride  before  t 
iag,''  said  he,  "  and  mast  not  foi^ 
Mxomplishment  depends  on  the  a 
bones." 

The  serrant,  as  he  appeared  to  1 
mounted,  and  having  removed  the 
bridle  from  his  companion's  horse, 
baiter  on  him,  rode  boldly  ap  to  the 
assami]^  the  appearance  of  a  groom 
led  with  a  led  horse. 

"  What  ho  1  Brian,"  he  cned>  sa 
■t  the  door, "  what  boainess  has  the 
to  tun  into  your  warm  bed,  when 
grooms  sre  obliged  to  travel  the  rose 
nights.  Get  up,  man,  I  say,"  be  i 
ui^  tone,  when  he  reoaved  no  rea; 
first  demand,  "  get  up,  in  the  Devil' 
1  blow  you  care  not  for  the  saints ;  ■ 
to  rest  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  get » 
tbeie  poor  beasts  of  mine^  which  I 
quiet." 

This  polite  invitation  was  answered 
in  terms  not  leas  so,  and  after  much 
"^^Dg,  the  host  opened  the  door 
>rrived  guest,  who,  having  ordered  hi 
wme  refreshment  for  h'lmself  after  h 
^dertook  in  person  to  feed  and 
horses. 

When  all  these  arrangements  wer 
And  the  servant  returned  to  the  mea 
^0  Worthies,  who  seemed  well  acqna 
t^^enuelves  before  a  biasing  fire  whi 
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kad  prepared^  and  commenoed  dieir  evening  meal 
with  mncfa  sadsfiEU^on. 

**  Now  what  on  earth.  Master  PheUm,  has  in- 
duced yon,  who  naed  to  stndy  yonr  own  comfort 
too  much  to  Tentore  ont  at  unseasonable  hoora 
to  be  on  the  road  at  this  time  of  the  night  ?  Is 
Uiere  any  fair  maid  in  question  that  you  hope 
to  gain  and  carry  off  on  that  led  hcnrse  of 
yonrs?" 

^And  bring  her,  I  suppose,  to  spend  some 
time  at  this  nice,  respectable,  house  of  thine,  by 
way  of  a  treat  ?  No^  no.  Master  Brian,  yon 
expect  too  much  if  you  suf^poae  I  intend  to  give 
you  a  history  of  my  proceedings  on  all  occasioni. 
Tou  must  bdieve  me  to  be  very  much  change^l 
since  we  last  met  There  are  good  reasons  for 
all  things,  recollect  that,  my  friend,  and  keep  your 
cnriosityfor  your  own  coarse  neighbours  here, 
and  tell  me,  for  I  am  quite  a  stra]q;er  amongst 
you  now,  what  news  there  is  at  Dnngannon 
since  we  met  last.  So  Hugh,  Earl  of  Tyrone  sad 
Baron  of  Dongannon,  has  made  this  his  pbM  of 
residence.  How  is  the  good  Earl  and  the  Lady 
Cathleen,  his  fiur  and  noble  daoghteri  the  proud 
mistress  of  his  family!  I  have  not  altogether 
forgiven  her  my  expulsion  from  the  household! 
Ifs  hard  in  a  chieftain's  castle  that  we  men  of 
merit,  pages,  and  henchmen,  may  not  take  liberties 
occasionally  with  the  attendants  on  the  Isd/s 
bower.  What  if  I  carry  off  the  dark-eyed  attend- 
ant to  night  ?  What  do  you  say,  Brian,  to  that 
phmP 
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He  tTBTeller,  wiUioat  waiting  for  a  ieply>  con-' 
tiniied  to  speak, 

^Ycfa  have  got  a  judge  of  assise  too,  I  hear, 
ind  sherifEi,  and  oourt-hoose,  and  jail  I  Brian^ 
Brian !  it  will  be  an  evil  day  for  you,  my  man, 
when  they  build  the  gallows  I    Bat  don^t  look 
psky  come,  like  a  good  fellow,  drain  your  wine ; 
yoo  know  yon  drink  at  my  expense,  so  do  not 
>pve  it.    Now,  tell  me  all  the  news  you  have 
got  in  that  stupid  head  of  yours.    I  see  by  the 
twmkling  of  thine  eye,  and  the  twitching  of  thy 
month,  that  thou  longest  to  tell  me  all  thou  hast 
lately  collected.   Besides,  thou  dost  not  often  meet ' 
wi&  one  who  can  treat  thee  to  oceans  of  thine 
own  wbe,  and  pay  like  the  Earl  himself  1    Come, 
toss  off  thy  cup,  and  be  a  good  fellow  for  once. 
What !  BtiU  in  dudgeon ;  well,  as  this  is  a  period 
of  peace  PU  gratify  thy  curiosity  so  far  for  this 
one  time,  as  to  tell  thee  whence  I  came  and 
wliither  I  intend  to  go.    But  ere  I  proceed,  let 
nie  teU  you,  old  comrade,  that,  thou^  I  owe  you 
something  for  former  scores,  I  can  pay  off  all 
^ow,  BO  here  is  your  guerdon  for  all  unsettled 
claims,  and  horses  meat,  and  man's  drink,  and 
*ome  trifle  over  for  yourself ;  it  is  always  well  to 
P^T  ^y  in  an  evening,  and  then  a  man  may 
^'^  on  in  peace  without  fear  of  forgetting  to 
do  80  in  the  morning ;  experience  teaches  many 
^^'^  lessons.    Hark  ye,  Brian,  I'll  tell  you  a 
secret  I  learned  in  my  travels.    Tlie  man  who 
^  always  give,  or  lend,  and  never  borrows ;  he, 
who  is  always  ready  to  serve  others  and  ask  no 
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stinoed  u  he  ii,   the  snffinges 

A  pause  in  the  eoQTenataon  en 
tiine,  daring  which  O'Neill  anzioai 
one  to  the  other  of  hia  gaesti 
feelings,  for  he  knew  that  the  atti 
lugbest  object  of  hia  penonaJ  smbiti 
s  gmt  measore,  on  the  result  of  thi 
"  I  hare  already  stated,"  the  ai 
Songban  proceeded  to  say,  **  that 
tiosii,  and  I  may  add  that  Httle  ti 
make  our  final  arrangements.  "] 
opinion  on  the  sabject.  I  am  prept 
the  reaalt  of  my  canTsaa  amonj 
Your  reverence  has,  also,  I  iapp 
what  yon  engaged.  As  in  duty  boa 
to  yon.'* 

**  I  have,  as  I  promised,"  sud  C 
tlie  chiefs,  and  I  am  vexed  to  ra] 
does  not  seem  that  onaoimity 
whidi  we  hoped  for.  Many  objet 
date  on  the  gronnd  of  the  prior 
frmily  of  Shane  O'Neill,  and  als< 
the  claims  of  oar  good  fiieod,  as  i 
general,  however,  I  can  answer 
orders  of  the  deigy,  who  will  xm 
wisely  ^ven  them  by  our  chnrch 
zeal  of  the  inferior  orders,  who  a 
Tourable  to  our  plana.  The  doc 
now  submit  sbowa  the  result 
Too  will  observe  that  I  have  put 
to  those  who  may  be  influenced  I 

TOI..   I. 
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ination  to  maintain  constitutional 
he  rights  of  the  other  branches  of 
may  now  add,  that  I  have  made 
ireparations  to  bring  the  influence 
bear  if  necessary.  I  need  not  aay, 
public  good  is  concerned,  my  ho- 
always  empowers  me  to  do  vhat  is 
ive  gained  many  of  the  inferiof 
e  of  the  advisers  of  saperior  one), 
know  that  an  influence  has  been 
ider  present  circumstances,  1  do 
iless  our  venerable  friend  here  m 
96  against  it,  to  make  a  bold  effst 
:  of  chiefs  to>moiTow,  and  1  fetl 
if  we  cannot  carry  an  elecdon,  « 
ith  the  hints  already  given,  adjauni 
it  time  to  allow  my  Spanish  optatet 
^s  he  Sfud  this,  Oviedo  placed  i 
n  the  table  before  him. 
1  the  chief  of  Roughan,  "  im  not 
'J  such  winning  advocates  as  to 
annot  boast  of  so  much  snccess. 
js  have  not  been  without  a  favour- 
have  enlisted  the  enthusiasm  of 
jtiam  of  others,  the  personal  hatred 
■  cause.  I  have  promised  much  in 
iigh  O'Neill,  and  I  have  not  fouod 
>resent  him  as  opposed  to  his  own 
ral  voices  will  be  secured  by  tw* 
list,  I  only  find  onew  horn  I  cannot 
ce,  and  I  am  afraid  that  he  b  even 
h  of  the  golden  arguments  of  Spaioi 


and  fet  be  is  inTalaable, 
flaence  of  hia  stapid  hoi 
forward  to-morrow,  we 
contend  against.'* 

"  Can  joa  find  no 
remare  him  out  of  our  ^ 
"  None,"  said  the  cb 
tme  there  are  modes  of 
ndes  tbose  mentioned 
hce  of  the  Spaniard  as 
cues  the  remedy  is  wo: 
tmth,  we  most  meet  hii 
liaps  something  may  oo 
him  there." 

A  long  conrersation  n 
confederates,  Id  which 
proceedings  were  chalke 
they  should  follow  at  thi 
on ;  the  most  importani 
Uogh  O'N^  should  m 
Knting  party  to  their  a 
intended  to  be  conftirei 
be  forced  by  the  voice  c 
It  was  stiU  early,  f 
O'Brion  departed  on  thi 
mption.  After  which, 
<iifficulty  in  concealing  1 
the  coaversation,  careft 
vent  to  the  purer  atm 
apartment.  Here  the  1: 
came  upon  him. 
The  reader  knows  e: 
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to  conceal  the  eipreuion  of  his  anmtenance. 
Thu  ma  with  him  one  of  the  occaaons  of  deep 
andaiudoaB  thought,  irhich  all  meo,  peihapa,  hare 
at  some  one  period  of  life  experienced ;  when  the 
mind,  with  a  rapidity  which  thought  only  knova, 
takes  a  review  of  yean  of  by-gone  times,  and 
formi  coDcIuaions  on  which  all  the  future  fortunes 
oftheindindoal  depend.  His  whole  history  was 
won  ran  oTer :  the  fatal  termination  of  aU  the 
effbrti  of  the  Irish  noUes  to  withstand  the  power 
o/Eogland,  the  insults  he  had  himself  experienced, 
ind  the  dependant  situation  from  which  the  pa- 
tronage of  Elisabeth  had  raised  him,  the  faronr 
which  he  now  possessed,  even  in  spite  of  her 
officers,  the  bold  which  he  behered  he  had  on 
the  Queen's  mind,  the  present  good  which  he 
liiked  for  the  sake  of  problematical  power,  all 
rose  before  him  like  a  vision,  giving  place  as 
npidly  to  forebodings  of  what  might  occur  ia 
caw  of  failure  in  his  enterprize.  The  ruin  of  his 
fuiuly,  the  certainty  of  banishment  from  his 
home,  the  fate  which  awaited  a  neglected  exile, 
perhapi  betrayed  by  those  in  whom  he  placed  his 
trust  The  ignoble  death  which  awaited  the 
tnitoT,  which  was  more  fordbly  remembered  in 
consequence  of  his  late  visit  to  Uie  Qaeen,  during 
which  he  had  often  shuddered,  as  on  his  voyages 
to  Greenwich,  he  had  passed  beneath  the  ancient 
bridge,  the  top  of  whose  tower  was  crowded  with 
the  heads  of  those  who  had  suffered  capital  pu- 
nishment for  their  opposition  to  the  government, 
the  pride  of  family,  the  recollection  of  what  was 
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the  chief  of  the  <yNeiUs.  But  the 
ig  the  roost  ancient  crown  in  Europe 
to  his  dream  and  overturned  the 
'  prudence. 

;he  chief  slowly  recovered  from  hii 
«  had  satisfied  himself  of  the  pro- 
troceedings,  and  had  agreed  in  hii 
lonsider  Oviedo  and  Shane  (yBrian 
d  tools  necessary  to  be  employed  in 
of  a  good  work.  The  comiptioo  <tf 
)k  advantage  for  his  benefit,  was  not 
.  It  was  only  the  possession  of  the 
ned  at,  which  would  enable  him 
'ecover  the  people  to  a  proper  use 
nide. 

reyhound,  the  constant  companion 
T,  which  bad  not  again  offered  iB 

a  harsh  repulse  received  at  hit 
ventured,  having  made  an  attentin 
f  the  chiefs  countenance  to  put  iu 
pon  bis  knees,  and  finding  its  fint 
litted,  nestled  itself  in  the  soil  foldi 
loak. 

the  same  time  laid  down  her  book, 
sation  between  her  and  her  iatber. 
ual  confidential  tone. 
ts  departed  early.  Sir;  I  hope  they 

news  of  our  project  ?  I  oftfi" 
t  the  approach  of  the  great  dxj 
composure ;  it  is  doubtless  becaoM 
:  that  the  chiefs  can  find  no  one  w 
d  or  person,  to  hold  the  high  dig- 
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nityof  "The  O'NeUL"  May 
■dded,  "what  tidings  they  gay 
Hare  they  any  doabts  of  your  sn 
"I  feel  roach  obliged,  my  I 
friends  for  their  anxiety  in  my  bel 
I  know,  is  influenced  by  higher  mi 
tnydeir  Cathleen.  I  need  not, 
conceil  from  you,  the  i&ct  that  ; 
nist ;  bat  I  hope  they  may  be  ot 
I  hvz  the  best  reason  to  think  th 
come.  I  must  make  one  reqoes 
joQ  ffloit  not  refuse ;  it  is,  yoa  ( 
with  others  on  this  subject  Part 
^  to  me  arises  from  arcunuta 
1  have  no  concern ;  and  I  am  cor 
nij  friends  are,"  he  said  with  a 
a  little  artifice,  and  I  am  advised 
miiety  to  obtain  the  prise  which 
ject  of  contention  ;  on  the  con' 
nnwilfing  to  accept  it  1  hate  arl 
yon,"  he  added  hastily,  obserri: 
upnsnon  of  her  countenance  ; 
^^Ks  in  which  we  mast  be  prade 
to  be  in  my  own  family  and  hou 
Ponton  who  shall  communicate  i 
government  To  relieve  your  ft 
*ith  confidence,  that  if  an  "  O'P 
to-morrow,  I  shall  be  the  person 
u  possible  that  no  final  step  i 
pfcKnt,  I  do  not  consider  my 
Ujing  my  territory  open  by  an; 
>o  the  incnrnons  of  the  English. 


show  yoB  how  necessuy  thij 
a  similar  reason  which  cauied 

government  my  knowledge  of 
,  and  now  observe  the  result; 
lyed  the  ferment  at  court,  and 
d  cousin  Odo,  may  now  take 
crritory  without  the  fear  of  n 
You  ladies  are  too  scrupoloui 
aean  ladies  soch  as  youi  bt- 
not  such  matter  of  fact  penon- 
'  England." 

I,  the  chieftain  arose,  and  gtunj 
ter,  affectionately  kissed  he 
I  seemed  the  signal  for  tbc 
the  most  confidential  codi^ 
f,  rolling  his  chair  towards  the 
liter  to  his  knee,  who,  with  ba 
on  his  shoulder,  listened  iritli 
i  his  communications, 
tion  to  the  Dynast  will  pro 
i  in  the  future  prospects  of  mj 
lid  he,  smiling,  "  Elizabeth  d 
perhaps,  foipve  her  old  offictf 
hief  honour  of  his  femily,  uwl 
nnsidered  a  rehel's  daughter) 

honour  promised  by  her,  ol 
nglish  noble;  Red  Hughnn; 
ce  after  all.  WeU,  Cathleen, 
dea  of  an  Irish  fortress  and  « 
ji  the  ducal  hall,  and  EngUnd't 

little   thought  of  I   beliere," 


nidCathleen  Uaghing, 
ing  powers  n^ien  we  i 
dower,  and  leut  of  all,  Iri 
vbo  cannot  possess,  ui 
oxgang  of  luul.  Mone; 
indeed,  we  may  boast  < 
lordi  and  masters.  Whi 
»enti  which  you  ruin, 
<TCry  war,  we  have  no  c 
thii  Und.  We  mast,  t 
bond-women,  for  the  n 
oSen  his  slave.  But,  n 
luard  lately  from  Hugh  < 
I  should  be  ignorant  of  I 
a  kind  message  occaaiona 
Will  Odo  take  any  part  i 
nioiTow?^ 

"  1  know  not,"  said  tl 
"ne  has  turned  potiticia 
wd  covers  himself,  bke 
doak  of  darkness.  It  i 
«id  gravely,  "  that  Oc 
tnuted." 

"Bed  Hugh  not  to  be 
"^rtine  to  her  feet, "  Red 
"  ho  h«  dared  in  your  ] 
iniioiution  against  him 
fusion  sheltered  him 
Oviedo,"  added  she,  i 
seconds. "Yes,  Oviedo 
noMe  Tyrone,  that  your 
Qutioiu;  send  him  bad 
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[be  ban  walla  and  vieved  the  fire  expiring  on  th 
heutb.  His  first  act  was  to  throw  s  few  logs  c 
vood  on  it,  which  hlasing  op,  soon  dispelled  th 
darkness  with  which  a  solitary  lamp  had  stragglei 
b  rain.  His  apartment,  with  which  few  pleasure 
lUe  thoughts  were  associated,  now  seemed  roor 
dun  osuall^  gloomy  when  contrasted  with  thi 
of  hti  danghter,  which  he  bad  just  left.  Hatan, 
vFUfed  his  papers  on  the  table,  and  careftiU 
enmined  the  lists  which  his  two  councillors  ha 
jtut  left,  and  conned  over  the  names  of  the  chiefs  ■ 
tbey  were  classified,  into  corruptible  or  incormpti 
ble;  ciq)able  of  influence  or  otherwise;  he  threi 
hinuelf  hack  in  his  chair  and  indulged  in  thought 
vtiich  were,  certainly  far  firom  complimentary  t 
tbe  parties  whose  names  lay  before  biro ;  and  t 
«hoK  election  of  him  he  looked,  as  I  fear,  t 
Heaven. 

"  Well !"  be  said  at  last,  good  buroouredl; 
"Cathleen  is  right,  that  Oriedo,  truth  to  say,  i 
in  unnt  rascal ;  bow  coolly  be  goes  about  coi 
'^tiog  men  who  have  always  professions  of  he 
Qoor  and  patriotism  on  their  lips,  as  he  has  of  rel 
^OQ  on  hifl.  Why,  to  hear  him  speak,  he  onl 
Kqnires  money  to  be  able  to  purchase  Elizabeth 
^  psrliaments  and  Scotland's  into  the  bargaii 
He  is  a  good  churchman ;  but  we  must  not  ei 
^wne  too  closely  the  instrument  which  worka  ot 
good.  It  is  now  about  the  time  when  tt 
inysteiious  old  recluse  promised  to  return  1 1 
■eldom  disappoints  me.  Phelim  Og  is  not  Ukel 
to  hare  mistaken  his  orders  ;  this  poor  old  mi 


nd  believes  he  possesses 

m  belong  to  an  homble 
wonder,  neTCrtheless,  how 

plan ;  there  is  an  appear- 
[lim  which  1  like ;  besidei, 
bout  tbe  sapply  of  money 
ise.  That  fellow,  Oviedo, 
ssions  chooses  to  be  tbe 

the  Spanish  funds  pass, 
in  us  as  we  have  a  right 
es  with  the  firee  notions  d 
M:luse  be,  as  1  suspect,  ■ 
le  acts  differently  with  hii 

lad  elapsed  since  tbe  chief 
nber,  and  he  had  a  second 
re,  when  his  attention  wis 
}f  a  key  turning  slowly  in 
nt  the  hanging  moved,  wsi 
ered  the  form  of  the  old 
:he  town  has  been  men- 
ng  of  the  chapter.  He 
by  which  be  entered,  and 
towards  O'Neill.  The 
;  to  a  chair,  requested  him 

i  dark,  father,  I  am  mocfa 
idertaking  a  long  joumey 
ge,  and  at  such  hours." 
med  his  head  to  ascertain 
and  then  said  in  a  k)w 
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**  Age  18  no  ezcose  where  high  destinies  are 
at  stake.  Our  game  is  one  which  boys  can- 
not play  at.  I  please  you  be  seated,  let  us  to 
business  ;  question  me  not  on  my  actions  ;  be 
brief;  I  risk  enough  by  leaving  my  cell  and 
wasting  the  few,  very  few  precious  hours  of  sin- 
ful life,  which  remain,  in  your  service.  Here  is 
the  dross  I  promised  you." 

So  saying,  he  laid  a  bag  of  money  on  the  table. 

^  Here  is  sufficient  for  all  thy  present  wants. 

How  does  thy  enterprise  succeed  now  ?    Disguise 

nothing  from  me,''  he  said  sternly ;  **  thou  know'st 

the  terms  of  our  original  compact* " 

^  I  wish  not,  fitther,'^  said  the  chief,  **  to  con- 
ceal anything  from  thee;  nay  more,  I  know  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  it.  I  have  already 
proved  thou  hast  power  to  perform  what  thou 
hast  promised,  be  it  good  or  evil  ?* 

**  Tes,  I  have  given  thee  proofs  of  that,''  said 
his  visitor  in  reply ;  ^  now  inform  me  what  Oviedo 
and  Shane  (VBrian  are  about ;  I  saw  them  pass 
not  br  hence  some  time  ago  1'' 

07f  eill  related  to  the  recluse  the  success  which 
his  other  emissaries  had  met  with,  as  already  re- 
ported, to  which  he  listened  with  profound  atten- 
tion. He  then  read  over  to  him  the  lists  of  the 
chiefs  as  they  had  been  classified. 

^  This  is  neariy  as  they  stood  this  morning," 
the  stranger  replied,  ^  but  several  changes  have 
since  taken  place.  A  more  powerful  negodator 
than  Oviedo  has  been  at  work  since,  and  much 
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opposition  overcome.  Does  your  genius,  noble 
chief,  point  out  any  plan  by  which  the  friendship 
of  Torlogh  O'Neill  can  be  secured  ?  He  is  too 
honest  for  Oviedo  to  influence ;  he  need  not  waste 
time  at  Strabane.  I  tell  thee,  also,  that  without  his 
consent  thine  election  cannot  take  place.  Hast 
thou  nothing  to  ofier  more  precious  than  gold  ? 
There  is  one  means  in  thy  power;  hast  thou  firm- 
ness of  purpose  to  use  it  ?'* 

The  hermit  paused,  and  rested  his  arms  on  the 
back  of  the  chair  at  which  he  stood,  fixing  his 
eyes  on  the  chieftain  as  he  spoke. 

^'What  man  dares,  I  can  do  in  an  honest  way. 
Father,*'  said  O'Neill,  *'  but  if  your  proposal 
points  in  the  same  direction  as  one  I  heard  this 
morning,  I  give  it  the  same  answer ;  I  am  not  an 
assassin.  In  fair  fight  I  am  always  ready  to  meet 
any  foe ;  he  need  never  fear  my  knife  1" 

*^  I  am  not  of  the  same  school,"  said  the  hermit, 
mildly,  ^'  with  some  of  your  bosom  friends.  I  do 
not  recommend  the  use  of  the  knife ;  I  leave 
that  to  such  bunglers  as  Oviedo.  I  only  hinted, 
that  the  Lady  Cathleen  is  still  unmarried,  and 
that  her  hand  was  before  asked  and  refused  to 
Torlogh  O'NeiU.  A  near  alliance  of  this  kind 
often  makes  a  great  change  in  men's  sentiments. 
It  is  needless  to  consult  the  lady,  I  suppose,  in  a 
case  of  state  necessity.  O'Donnell  must  be  ma- 
naged as  we  best  may.  It  is  useless  to  trifle  now  ; 
I  can  tell  you,  Hugh  O'Neill,  by  no  other  means 
can  you  secure  the  great  object  you  have  in  view. 
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Consider  then  if  you  can  give  np,  for  the 

oft  foolish  girl,  the   prize  you  have    so  long 

simcd  at'* 

O'Neill  remained  silent,  but  the  straggle  in  his 
mind  was  short  On  one  side  he  imagined  him- 
sdf  crowned  king  of  Ulster,  perhaps,  of  Ireland ; 
the  possession  of  a  power  attained  which  his 
education  had  tanght  him  to  consider  more  worthy 
of  bis  ambition  than  the  throne  of  Spain,  the 
most  powerful  in  Europe.  On  the  other  nde, 
▼ere  the  tears  of  his  own  Cathleen ;  of  her,  who 
liad  been  the  companion  of  his  wanderings,  the 
<lepository  of  his  thoughts ;  the  beloTed  of  his 
lieart,  whom  he  had  a  little  more  than  an  hour 
liefore  left  full  of  confidence  in  his  honour. 

"^Father,"  said  he,  ^<thou  hast  tempted  me 
i&ach.  Thanks  to  our  blessed  saint  I  have  oyer- 
eome  the  temptation.  Take  earldom ;  take  rank ; 
take  ererything ;  reduce  me  as  you  will,  only 
^V^^  to  me  my  daughter's  smiles.  I  am  in 
eompariaon  rich  indeed.  No,  Father,  Hugh 
O^Nciflwill  nerer  consent  to  barter  his  child's 
^ppiness  for  worldly  honour,  however  coye* 
tons  he  may  be  of  it  Take  back  thy  gold  ; 
tempt  me  no  more;  from  this  hour,  I  renounce 
every  wish  to  be  Dynast  of  Ulster  1" 

The  reduse  slowly  took  up  from  the  table  the 
leathern  bag  of  coin,  which  he  had  placed  before 
O'Neill  As  he  did  so,  he  allowed  him  ample 
tone,  if  he  wished  it,  to  change  his  purpose, 
out  no  inclination  to  do  so  was  shown  by  the 
chief. 
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No  greeting  passed  as  the  redase  slowly 
moved  towards  the  secret  door ;  even  when  he 
raised  the  hangings^  he  held  them  in  his  hands  for 
a  few  minutes,  mitil  he  examined  the  features  of 
O'Neill  again;  they  were  unmoved,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  more  the  tapestry  fell,  cutting  off  the 
chief,  as  it  seemed,  for  ever  from  the  great  object 
of  his  ambition. 

Just  when  O'Neill  hoped  to  hear  the  grating 
of  the  lock  of  the  private  door  giving  proof  of 
the  final  departure  of  the  old  man,  the  hangings 
were  again  raised,  and  he  stood  before  him. 

*^  I  return  once  more,''  he  said,  '^  to  resume  my 
conversation  with  you;  in  the  brief  time  which 
has  elapsed,  I  have  changed  my  opinion  respecting 
the  business  which  has  so  long  occupied  us.  I 
know  you  better  than  I  did ;  I  esteem  your 
feelings,  and  will  endeavour  to  repair  the  injury 
which  the  opposition  of  Torlogh  O'Neill  has 
occasioned.  Here  is  the  gold,  take  it;  yoo 
won  it  nobly;  it  is  Cathleen's  dower;  leave 
the  remainder  to  me ;  trust  not  too  much  to 
Oviedo,  and  as  a  reward  for  your  noble  con- 
duct this  evening,  I  promise  to  find  means  to 
neutralize  the  opposition  of  the  chief  of  Stra- 
bane." 

The  hermit  again  turned,  and  soon  retired 
by  the  private  entrance ;  when  he  r^ained  the 
open  air,  he  hurried  to  the  place  where  he 
had  left  his  attendant,  who,  on  hearing  the  low 
screech  of  an  owl  from  the  neighbouring  wood. 
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took  leave  of  his  host  and  hurried  forward  to 
join  his  master. 

In  a  few  moments  no  other  sonnd  disturbed 
the  silence  of  the  night  than  the  trunpling  of 
their  horses  as  they  pursued  their  journey  with 
rapid  coume. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TuLLOUOH-OGB,  where  O'Donnell  had  now  ar- 
rived, had  been,  as  its  name  imports,^  from  time 
immemorial,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  places  in 
our  country  which  were  appropriated  to  great  poli- 
tical conventions.  It  was  the  place  of  meeting, 
on  all  important  occasions,  as  the  election  of 
Dynast  and  Tanist,  and  where  the  Kings  of  Ul- 
ster were  inaugurated  into  their  high  office*  On 
account  of  the  interest  naturally  attadied  to  so 
important  a  ceremony,  the  details  of  which  have 
remained  unchanged,  even  firom  the  days  of  our 
pagan  ancestors,  to  the  purer  rites  of  the  Chris- 
tian £uth,  I  will  endeavour,  as  far  as  my  memory 

•  The  HiU  of  Electton. 
VOL.  II.  B 
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serves,  to  describe  with  accuracy  the  scene  which 
O'Donnell  and  his  companion  now  witnessed  with 
the  intention,  should  this  frail  memorial  of  the 
times  in  which  I  live  ever  see  the  light,  of 
enabling  posterity  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the 
customs  and  political  importance  of  ancient  times. 

The  hill,  so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  our 
country,  owes  its  distinction  to  the  works  erected 
on  it  by  our  ancestors,  rather  than  to  any  natural 
peculiarity  of  form  or  position,  being  of  very 
moderate,  though  of  elevation  sufficient,  from  its 
situation,  to  afford  an  extensive  prospect  of  the 
surrounding  country,  as  well  towards  the  west  as 
in  the  direction  of  the  great  inland  sea,  so  often 
mentioned  in  this  history,  whose  waters  ap- 
proached within  a  few  hours'  distance ;  and  to- 
wards the  south,  where,  at  about  an  equal  dis- 
tance, stood  the  castle  of  Dungannon,  the  chosen 
residence,  during  a  principal  part  of  his  life,  of 
Hugh  O'Neill.  It  rises  gently  from  the  plain,  i»n 
which  is  the  town  of  TuUough-oge,  as  well  as  the 
mansion  of  the  Chief  of  the  O'Hcedhagains,  to 
whom,  by  ancient  usage,  the  guardianship  of  ti.is 
sacred  territory  is  committed.  At  this  time  evcrv 
thing  remained  in  the  highest  state  of  preserva- 
tion, and  the  gardens,  with  their  fish  ponds  and 
other  improvements  surrounding  his  mansiuit. 
proved  with  what  zeal  the  O'Htedhagain,  who  then 
held  the  office,  performed  the  important  duties 
entrusted  to  him. 

On  the  summit  of  the  hill,  carefully  protected 
by  a  high  rampart  of  earth,  stood    the  inaugural 
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chair  of  the  Kings  of  Ulster,^  formed  of  the  most 
durable  stone,  and  richly  gilded.  As  a  further  se- 
curity, a  deep  trench  had  been  constructed  around 
the  rampart,  and  the  sacred  enclosure  was  thus 
rendered  almost  inaccessible  to  an  enemy,  even  if 
he  succeeded  in  passing  the  outer  barrier,  which 
was  nearly  of  the  same  height  with  the  inner  de- 
fence, and  of  great  breadth  on  its  top.  From  the 
base  of  these  external  works  the  hill  slopes  gradu- 
a&y  to  the  level  of  the  plain,  the  descent  being, 
however,  broken  by  several  broad  terraces,  at 
nearly  equal  distances  apart. 

The  sun  had  not  risen  when  O'Donnell  was 
conducted  by  his  guide,  to  a  place  whence  he 
commanded  a  view  of  the  ground  I  have  just  en- 
deavoured to  describe,  where,  even  at  this  early 
hour,  and  though  only  seen  by  the  dim  twilight, 
which  now  began  to  appear,  he  beheld  a  very  ani- 
mated scene ;  for,  not  only  the  plain  surrounding 
O'Hasdhagain's  castle,  but  the  terraces  on  the  hill 
were  covered  by  an  irregular  encampment,  com- 
posed of  the  chiefs  of  Ulster  and  their  attendants, 
who  had  been  assembling  here  for  some  days. 
The  only  observable  difference  in  their  relative 
position  being,  that  the  chiefs,  who  had  arrived  in 
sufficient  time  to  make  a  selection  of  the  ground, 
had  fixed  their  tents  on  the  terraces  immediately 
behind  the  castle,  those  near  the  summit  being 
exclusively  occupied    by  the  heralds,  and  other 

*  With  the  exception  of  the  stone-chiitr,  tad  the  omnsion  of 
O^HBdhagain,  TuUough-oge  remaioi  u  described  by  the  good 
moQk.— Editor. 
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official  persons,  whose  presence  was  considered 
indispensable  at  such  pieetings. 

Amongst  others^  his  guide  pointed  out  to 
O'Donnell  the  pavilions  of  the  various  branches  i 
of  the  royal  house  of  O'Neill,  the  members  of 
which  were  naturally  supposed  to  feel  more  than 
common  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  ex- 
pected meeting;  but  anxiously,  yet  vainly,  he 
searched  among  the  standards  of  the  Red  hand  for 
the  distinguishing  emblem  of  Hugh  O'Neill — that 
politic  chief  had  not  yet  reached  TuUough-oge. 

Little  time,  however,  was  allowed  for  reflectiun 
on  the  cause  of  his  illustrious  friend's  absence,  the 
attention  of  the  Chief  of  Tyrconnell  being  attract- 
ed by  the  proceedings  of  the  host  before  him, 
which,  though  the  sun  had  not  risen,  was  alreadr,  i 
according  to  ancient  usage,  on  the  alert ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  tents  were  struck,  was  arranged  br 
the  heralds,  whose  commands  were  obeyed  with-  | 
out  dissent,  in  proper  order,  under  their  re- 
spective leaders.  The  procession  was  then  forraid 
from  the  plain  near  the  town,  and  advani'ed 
slowly  towards  the  summit  of  the  hill,  by  the  nar- 
row- road  which  for  ages  has  continued  to  be  tie 
only  means  of  access  to  this  time-honoured  place 
of  assembly,  being  increased,  at  various  points,  by 
the  addition  of  the  Septs  encamped  on  the  ter- 
races, which  fell  into  the  line  of  march,  and  as 
they  passed  tier  over  tier,  caused  the  hill  to  ap- 
pear an  animated  mass  of  living  beings,  whose 
arms  occasionally  reflected  a  ray  of  light,  and 
shewed  like  stars  beside  the  dark  cloud  of  ban- 
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nera  floating  in  the  morning  breeze.  Altogether 
the  scene,  which  met  the  eye  of  O'Donnell,  was 
one  that  has  never,  perhaps,  been  equalled. 

On  reaching  the  great  outer  rampart  of  the  fort, 
the  Septs  filed  off  along  its  summit,  where  they  were 
marshalled,  with  their  standard-bearers  in  front, 
in  such  order  on  its  spacious  height,  as  to  permit 
them  to  have  a  view  across  the  deep  fosse  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  chiefii,  who,  alone  with  their 
immediate  attendants  and  the  officers  of  state, 
were  allowed  to  enter  the  sacred  enclosure, 
wherein  they  took  their  places  with  the  other 
privileged  persdns  who  surrounded  the  Cloch- 
or,  and  were  marshalled  by  the  heralds  accord- 
ing to  the  records  of  their  nation.  O'Haedhagain 
and  the  other  state  officers,  among  whom  (yilan- 
lon,  its  hereditary  keeper,  bore  the  standard  of 
Ulster,  who  too  soon  forgot  his  duty  to  his  coun- 
try, and  in  a  few  years  after  carried  that  of  the 
Saxon  Mountjoy,  took  the  places  assigned  to 
them  in  former  ceremonials.  Behind  the  throne 
kndty  in  long  line,  the  bards  of  the  Septs,  with 
their  pages,  and  in  front  stood  the  officiating 
priest,  resting  his  hand  on  the  richly  sculptured 
staff  of  the  standard,  and  watching  every  change 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  heavens. 

When  these  arrangements  were  completed,  a 
deep  silence  ensued.  Through  all  this  mighty 
crowd  no  murmur  was  heard,  nor  did  the  slight- 
est clang  of  arms  testify  the  presence  of  this 
princely  meeting,  which  now  anxiously  awaited 
the  approach  of  dawn.    Even  the  steps  of  the 
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incense  bearers  were  noiseless  as  they  moved 
around  swinging  their  censers^  and  diffusing  this 
early  offering  to  the  coming  day.  At  length  a 
line  of  silver  light  appearing  above  the  hill,  gave 
the  first  indication  of  approaching  light.  The  last 
star  faded  from  the  firmament,  the  rosy  dawn, 
beautiful  in  its  youthfulness,  advanced  and  greeted 
the  eyes  of  men,  and  then  the  bright  sun  himseU' 
towered  from  behind  the  hills. 

Silence  continued  to  prevul  imtil  the  moment 
when,  like  a  globe  of  fire,  he  seemed  to  pause  on 
the  summit  of  the  distant  mountain,  and  then  the 
priest  unrolled  the  great  standard  of  Ulster,  which 
flapped  heavily  in  the  dewy  wind ;  the  matin 
hymn  was  raised  by  the  bards  and  their  attendant 
quire ;  then  also  the  proud  chiefs  of  Ulster  w^ere 
seen  bending  to  the  earth  in  silent  worship.  Kor 
was  any  head  raised  until  the  chaunted  orisons 
had  ceased  ;  when  the  warriors  stood  erect,  and 
the  priest,  who  had  not  knelt  in  the  ceremony, 
having  blessed  the  standard,  returned  it  unto  the 
custody  of  its  hereditary  guardian,  who  elevated 
it  on  high,  in  view  of  the  assembled  multitude. 
The  chiefs  at  this  signal  drew  their  swords,  and  a 
wild  and  tumultuous  shout  was  raised,  whose 
echo  was  lost  on  the  plain. 

Deep  silence  again  ensued,  when  Shane 
O'Brian,  the  father  of  Ulster,  stepping  in  front 
of  the  chiefs,  waved  his  hand  to  command  atten- 
tion. 

"  Chiefs  of  Ulster,"  he  said,  "  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  age,  and  grant  the  privilege  which  four- 
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score  years  deserve  in  this  assembly.    For  the 
last  time,  perhaps,  I  see  the  sons  of  Ulster  col- 
lected to  perform  their  most  important  duty ;  to 
elect  one  to  the  high  office  of  their  Dynast ;  one, 
who  though  stiU  only  their  equal,  shall  for  the 
good  of  all,  and  by  the  consent  of  all,  take  on  htm 
the   authority  of  saperior.    Did  time  permit,  I 
migfat  repeat  to  you  the  names  of  those  whom  I 
remember  in  this  high  station ;  I  might  tell  you 
of  the   deeds  performed  by  my  compeers  under 
such  leaders ;  this   I   leave  to  the  heralds  and 
the    bards,  worthy  chroniclers  of   such    events. 
I  need  not  point  out  to  you  the  family  amongst 
whom  your  choice  must  faU\  the  wise  custom  of 
our   country  has  determined  this  ;  ^the   heralds 
have  ready  for  inspection  the  genealogies  of  your 
c^ds.     Who  amongst  the  descendants  of  Nial  of 
the  hundred  fights  is  worthy  to  fill  that  chair  ? 
Who  in  the  present  time  is  able  to  maintain  our 
tottering  state  against  the  weight  of  England's 
power?      Torlc^,  our  elected  Dynast  has  re- 
signed the  high  office  from  infirmity.    The  sons 
of  Shane,  of  mighty  deeds,  are  in  confinement, 
and  even  if  firee,  I  fear  we  should  look  in  vain 
amongst  them  for  a  chief  able  to  bear  this,*'  and  he 
touched  the  standard  as  he  spoke,  ^against  the  com- 
mon enemy.  One  only,  in  my  estimation,  is  worthy 
to  be  ^'Thb  O'Nbill,"  and  I  call  on  you  now  by  a 
solemn  act,  to  give  him  the  claims  of  legitimacy, 
and  setting  aside  all  private  considerations,  elect 
Hugh  O'Neill,  the  son  of  Mathew,  to  the  office  of 
Dynast  of  Ubter.      I  ask,  does  any  one  in  this 
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assembly  gainsay  the  general  wish,  that  Hogh 
O'Neill  should  be  this  day  installed  ''  The 
O'Nbill''  according  to  the  forms  and  customs 
of  this  nation !" 

^'  I  do  !"  said  a  voice  from  the  crowd  around 
the  throne,  when  a  chief,  bending  under  the 
weight  of  age  and  infirmity,  stepped  from  the 
throng,  and  on  whose  once  portly  figure,  now  so 
changed  from  the  beloved  and  admired  chief  of 
Strabane,  the  surrounding  multitude  gazed  with 
respect  and  reverence.  "  I,  Torlogh  O'XeiU, 
once  your  elected  Dynast,  the  occupant  of  this 
honoured  seat,  still  the  chief  of  our  race  do 
in  the  name  of  the  legitimate  branches  of  the 
royal  house  of  O'Neill.  The  customs  of  this 
land,  noble  countrymen,  have  it  is  true,  made  the 
office  of  Dynast  elective ;  but  at  the  same  time 
have  confined  the  power  of  selection  witliin  one 
family.  Hugh  O'Neill,  I  contend,  is  not  to  be 
considered  a  member  of  this  family;  and  here 
let  me  entreat  you  to  recollect  that  unnumbered 
evils  have  fallen  on  Ulster  in  consequence  of  the 
attempt  of  Con  Bacagh,  this  Hugh's  grandfather, 
to  set  aside  the  true  line  in  favour  of  this  roan*s 
father.  I  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  Hugh  has 
long  distinguished  himself  as  a  successful  war- 
rior ;  true,  and  I  hope  he  may  yet  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  drawing,  in  defence  of  our  rights,  that 
sword  which  has  gained  fame  for  the  hired 
soldier  of  Elizabeth,  on  Irish  ground,  and  against 
Irishmen  ! 

"  Shall  we  then,  independent  chiefs  of  Ulster, 
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who  acknowledge  not  the  power  of  England, 
shall  we  bow  the  neck  to  one  of  Elisabeth's 
creatures,  her  Earl  of  Tyrone ;  foibid  it,  every 
drop  of  Irish  blood  in  owr  veins,  where  every  drop 
is  pure.  Was  it  for  this  that  onr  lives  were  freely 
periled  in  fight;  was  it  for  this  that  we  often  suf- 
fered £unine  and  disease  in  oor  stmg^e  in  defence 
of  our  lights,  that  we  should  submit  to  be 
ruled  by  the  ignoble  son  of  a  blacksmith?  If 
Ireland  must  sink,  let  her  sink  into  a  province  of 
England  or  of  Spain,  not  into  the  park  of  an 
English  Earl.  There  floats  the  standard  so  often 
borne  by  Nial  Caille  and  our  chiefs  of  old,  and 
here  beside  it,  and  before  this  great  assembly, 
yea,  in  presence  of  this  holy  priest,  and  before  this 
regal  chair,  in  which  our  illustrious  chiefs  for 
ages  have  been  installed,    I  swear — '' 

'^  Swear  not  V*  said  a  monk,  who  now  rushed 
firona  the  crowd ;  '^  swear  not,  rash  man !  nor  dare 
to  mar  by  this  folly  the  destiny  of  this  glorious 
land*  The  times  require  great  sacrifices,  and 
the  evils  of  the  state  demand  great  and  uncom- 
mon remedies.  Where  is  the  man,  save  Hugh 
O'Neill,  who  can,  of  all  his  race,  take  his  place' 
in  that  chair,  and  promise  with  any  reasonable 
hope  of  success,  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the 
station.  I  know  not  the  man.  To  me,  in  the 
midst  of  almost  pathless  woods  hia  form  is  ever 
present  as  that  of  one  who  is  destined  to  free  this 
ill-fated  land  ;  the  very  trees  seem  filled  with 
voices  which  cry  out  the  name  of  Hugh  O'NeilL 

'*  Chiefs  of  Ulster,  I   do  not  belong  to  your 
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order.  I  have  no  vote  in  your  decisions.  I  atn 
without  power  here  ;  for  I  am  set  aside  fur 
higher  views  than  those  of  this  world.  Still  my 
spirit  loves  to  re-visit  its  scenes  of  manhood^  and 
the  soul  within  this  wasted  form  occasionally 
mingles  with  those  events  which  influence  the 
destiny  of  this  glorious  land.  Oft  in  the  wander- 
ings of  my  weary  pilgrimage,  when  I  pause  by 
some  lake  sleeping  in  the  calm  sunshine  of  morn- 
ing, or  stand,  spell-bound  at  sun-set  on  some 
bold  promontory,  whence  I  can  trace  the  sea- 
girt line  which  bounds  this  realm^  I  ana  led  to 
inquire  why  should  this  land  be  a  prey  to  the 
spoiler  ?  It  requires  not  the  inspiration,  my 
friends,  which  the  world  supposes  is  the  reward 
of  monastic  abstinence,  to  suggest  the  answer; 
that  disunion  is  the  cause,  the  only  cause  of  all 
your  evils;  and  that  the  sole  remedy  is  to  be 
found  in  the  election  of  a  man  who  has  experience 
to  direct,  and  talents  to  govern,  at  a  tinoe  when 
white-haired  age  and  dark- haired  youth  admit  the 
affairs  of  the  country  to  be  in  a  precarious 
state. 

"  Alas  that  the  days  are  gone  when  the  Cloch-or 
itself  could  utter  responses  to  our  questions,  and 
bv  its  oracular  voice  decide  in  cases  of  doubt.* 
Is  there  not  faith  enough  in  these  degenerate  dap 

*  CIocli  or,  the  gilt-stone.  These  stone  chairs  or  thrones,  msiiT 
of  which  existed,  some  do  still,  are  said  to  hare  been  hik^Lly 
ornamented.  Clogher,  the  bishop^s  see,  gets  its  name  from  this 
circiimstHnre,  there  having  been  a  gilt  stone-seat,  said  to  be 
oracular,  there. 
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to  deserve  some  manifestation  of  the  will  of 
heaven  ?  Has  the  miracalons  power  of  this  stone 
ceased  with  the  times  when  our  ancestors  kindled 
their  beltane  fires  in  honour  of  yon  glorious  orb  ? 
Is  the  sincerity  of  our  faith  not  snfficient  to  war- 
rant sndi  an  inspiration  ?" 

When  he  had  spoken  thus,  with  a  voice  and 
manner  which  fixed  the  attention  of  the  assembly, 
the  monk  drew  his  robe  around  him,  and  flung 
himself  prostrate  before  the  stone    chair,  where 
he    remained      apparently    absorbed    in     deep 
thought,  and  labouring  under  the  effects  of  tht 
inspiration  with  which  he  was  gifted,  as  was  shewn 
by  the  motion  of  his  dark  dress,  as  the  body 
heaved  with  the  struggle  of  the  spirit.   When  he, 
at  length,   arose,  he  made  a  sign  to  the  chiefs, 
which  they  obeyed  like  the  command  of  a  supe- 
rior, to  retire,  and  hung  a  crucifix,  which  he  took 
from  his  bosom,  on  the  back  of  the  throfie ;  then 
retreating  some  steps,  he  stood  erect  before  the 
^^acant  seat.     His  fiame  seemed  agitated  by  some 
xmcontrolable  emotion.     He  raised  his  head  and 
gazed  on  the  clouds  which  passed  slowly  along 
the  heavens ;  his  figure  became  more  command- 
ing ;  he  flung  back  his  coif,  and  his  countenance 
was  lighted  by  the  flashing  of  his  eye :  pointing 
towards  the  holy  emblem  of  niligion,  he  cried  out 
mth  agitated  voice, 

^  Now  is  the  hour  of  trial ;  I  know,  I  feel  that 
the  appeal  is  not  in  vain.  Hearken,  sons  of 
Ulster!  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  oracle  of 
old  !'* 
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He  again  raised  his  hand  and  closed  his  hps 
firmly ;  when  a  voice  firom  the  Cloch-or  was  dis- 
tinctly heard  by  the  assembled  chiefs  to  prodaim 
"  Hugh  O'Neill  the  destined  Dynast  of  Uktcff." 
The  chiefs  gazed  around  in  astonishment  and 
awe  ;  and  before  they  had  recovered  from  their 
surprize^  the  monk  had  disappeared  and  mingled 
with  the  crowd. 

A  new  aspect  was  now  given  to  the  political 
prospects  of  Hugh  O'Neill,  which,  however, 
doubtful  they  had  seemed  on  the  previous  even- 
ing to  his  friends  during  their  consultation,  had 
been  rendered  still  les^promising  when  Torlogh, 
in  spite  of  infirmity  and  disease,  was  seen  using 
his  personal  influence  so  strenuously  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  claims.  Already  he  had  shaken  the 
confidence  of  several  of  the  chiefs  who  had  been 
won  by  the  exertions  of  Shane  O 'Brian,  and  the 
specious  logic  of  the  Spaniard,  and  there  was 
little  doubt  that  the  ambitious  chiefs  hopes  woold 
have  suffered  a  grievous  disappointment  had  it 
not  been  for  the  unexpected  aid  of  the  monk^ 
who  had  worked  so  successfully  on  the  supersti- 
tious feelings  of  the  assembly,  as  not  only  to  con- 
firm the  wavering,  but  to  silence  those  most  op- 
posed, who  were  too  well  acquainted  with  their 
countrymen  to  believe  that  they  could  be  induced 
to  place  themselves  in  opposition  to  what  they 
considered  the  direct  interference  of  a  higher 
power,  in  the  guidance  of  their  affairs. 

The  reader  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  the  aged  chief  of  Roughan,  to  know 
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that  he  was  not  likely  to  allow  the  impressioQ 
made  on  the  geneilil  mind  to  lose  any  of  its 
strength  by  delay.  It  was  not,  therefore,  long 
before  he  again  caJled  the  attention  of  the  asaembly 
to  the  great  object  of  their  meeting,  and  to  the 
extraordinary  aid  afforded  them  to  direct  their 
choice. 

Observing  as  he  proceeded,  that  the  proper  effect 
had  been  produced,  and  the  malcontents  silenced, 
if  not  convinced,  so  effectaaUy  as  to    offer  no 
further  opposition  to    the    elevation  of   Hugh 
O'Neill,  he  closed  a  very  artfiil  speech  by  calling 
on  the  meeting  to  appoint  a  deputation  from  the 
various  Septs  assembled,  to  wait  on  O'Neill  with 
the  decision  of   the    meeting,  and  request    his 
acceptance  of  the  honourable  situation  to  which 
he  had  been  elected.    When  some  doubts  were 
expressed  of  his  willingness  to  hold  the  office, 
a  resolution  was,  at  his  suggestion,  accepted,  affirm- 
ing the  right  of  the  chiefs  to  c^pel  him  to  obey 
the  determination  of  the  assembly,  and  this  was 
supported  more  strenuously,  if  possible,  by  Tor- 
logh  O'Neill  than  any  other  chief;  such  was  the 
effect  produced  by  the  supernatural  interposition 
they  had  ^ast  witnessed. 

The  deputation  was  soon  arranged,  and  took  its 
departure  for  Dungannon,  accompanied  by  a  force 
of  armed  men,  selected  from  aU  the  Septs,  in- 
tended to  enforce  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  convention,  had  O'Neill  in  reality  entertained 
any  serious  intention  of  refusing  his  assent  to  a 
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measure  which  placed  the  highest  object  of  his 
ambition  within  his  grasp.     * 

It  was  fortunate  for  O^Neill,  playing  the  politi- 
cal game  he  did,  that  accident  sent  a  witness,  not 
anticipated  by  him,  of  the  transactions  of  this 
memorable  day,  in  the  person  of  a  British  officer, 
who  had  arrived  at  his  castle,  from  Portmore,  under 
the  plea  of  business,  but  in  reality  to  examine  into, 
and  watch  the  conduct  of  the  Early  as  he  was  called 
by  the  English.  Captain  Stafford  was  received  with 
all  the  courtesy  due  to  an  envoy  of  Elizabeth,  and 
every  means  was  used  by  the  wary  chief  to  con- 
ceal his  plans  from  his  visitor ;  with  this  intention, 
his  establishment  was  immediately  reduced  to  tlie 
appearance  of  one  as  far  peaceful  as  circumstances 
required.  Every  thing  which  could  excite  suspi- 
cion being  removed^  part  of  the  cannon  dismount- 
ed, and  such  of  his  forces  as  were  not  required  for 
regular  duty,  quietly  withdrawn  to  various  stations 
in  the  neighbouj^ood,  the  earl  himself  assumed 
the  most  peaceful  guise,  and  seemed  alto:^ether 
occupied  by  plans  of  additions  intended  to  be 
made  to  his  new  baronial  residence,  submitted  by 
an  artificer,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  officer's  intrtH 
duction,  was  busied  in  a  calculation  of  the  quantity 
of  lead  required  to  cover  the  roof  and  battlements 
of  the  projected  buildings. 

"  I  feel  grateful  to  the  Lord  Deputy,"  said 
O'Neill,  when  the  first  salutations  had  pas!>ed, 
"for  his  kindness  in  thus  recollecting  her  Majes- 
ty's poor  earl,  in  the  midst  of  his  numerous  and 
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mighty  ayocadons.  I  may,  perhaps,  at  some  time, 
have  it  in  my  powet  to  requite  all  his  favours  as 
they  deserve." 

The  tone  in  which  this  was  said  was  so  mild,  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  his  visitor  of  the 
speaker's  sincerity,  though  his  meaning  was  very 
different  from  that  which  his  words  conveyed. 

^  You  find  us,  gallant  Sir,  in  the  midst  of  pri* 
vate  business,  for  now  that  a  lasting  peace  is  cer- 
tain^  I  must  make  myself  comfortable  in  my  old 
age.  May  I  avail  myself  of  your  good  taste,  and 
request  your  opinion  of  my  plans?  You  nvill  ob- 
serve I  have,  in  some  degree,  taken  advantage  of 
the  visit  which  our  gracious  Sovereign  allowed  me 
to  pay  to  her  court,  and  ventured  to  plunder  even 
her  royal  edific^es  of  hints  for  my  lonely  castie,'' 

The  young  officer  soon  entercMl  into  the  exami- 
nation of  the  plans  submitted  to  his  inspection, 
and  even   suffiested  alterations  which    the  earl 
adopted  ;  for,  in  all  their  convej^tions,  he  proved 
himself  to  be  a  person  who  had  successfully  culti- 
vated the  arts  of  peace ;  and  by  his  careAil  and 
insinuating  manner,  soon  caused  a  change  in  the 
un&vourable  opinion  with   which  Stafford  had 
been  impressed  by  Sir  Henry  BagneU,  And  other 
members  of  government,  a  charge  which  was  un- 
founded, when  O'Neill  mildly  led  the  discourse, 
and  explained  the  advantages  which  his  country 
would  derive  from  a  fixed  government,  and  a  state 
of  peace. 

^  Surely/'  he  thought,  ''  our  royal  mistress  has 
little  to  fear -from  the  machinations  of  this  noble 
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chief,  he  who  has  been  basely  misrepresented  by 
her  officers  in  this  country  !  It  shall  be  my  part 
to  undeceive  her  in  this  respect,  and  endeavour  to 
prevent  a  fresh  misunderstanding,  equally  unwise 
and  injurious  to  both  countries.  It  was  not  with- 
out reason,  I  now  find,  that  some  of  my  friends 
recommended  me  to  form  no  hasty  determination 
on  Irish  affairs,  and  judge  for  myself  when  I  had 
been  for  some  time  in  the  country.** 

Such  were  the  reflections  of  the  generous  Saxon, 
who  had  been  chosen,  certainly  without  mucb 
judgment,  to  act  as  a  spy  on  the  Irish  earl,  by 
whom  he  was  easily  deceived,  for  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  any  one,  even  a  more  experienc- 
ed person  than  Francis  Stafford,  to  have  imagined 
that  the  person  before  him,  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  appeared  so  cool  and  free  from  care, 
expected  to  hear  the  result  of  a  deep-laid  plan  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Queen's  power,  and  was 
preparing  to  invq^ve  the  nation  in  a  war,  which 
cost  so  much  blood  and  treasure  to  the  contending 
parties. 

"  Nay,  nay,^^  said  Tyrone,  as  his  guest  pointed 
out  some  alterations  of  his  plan  which  he  sug- 
gested ;  "  you  will  involve  me  in  fresh  sus- 
picion, if  you  recommend  any  thing  so  mili- 
tary as  that.  You  know,  at  least,  you  have  often 
heard  at  head  quarters,  that  Irish  chiefs  are 
not  to  be  trusted  with  such  strong-holds  as  your 
English  nobles ;  and  I,  who  am  now  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  good  graces  of  my  Lord  Deputy,  as 
to  be  honoured  by  this  visit  of  congratulation, 
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must  least  of  all  appear  to  wish  for  a  place  of  de- 
fence. My  strength  consists  in  the  good  opinion 
of  onr  noble  Queen.  My  only  guards  are  my  per- 
sonal  attendants.  I  must  learn  to  liye  like  our 
old  monks,  under  the  shelter  of  a  good  name,  and 
tnst  to  it  for  protection.  Perhaps  you  would 
wish/'  the  chief  continued,  as  he  walked  to  the 
window  of  the  chamber — '^  perhaps  you  would 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  glorious  momingi 
and  ride  over  a  part  of  this  wild  domain  of  mine, 
which  has  been  so  kindly  confirmed  to  me  by  our 
gracious  Queen  to  support  my  earidom.  Ho ! 
Phadmig/'  he  added,  addressing  a  page  who  stood 
at  some  distance ;  ''haye  horses  at  the  gate  for 
her  Majesty's  officer  and  myself  immediately,  and 
>ay  to  your  lady  that  we  ride  towards  Druimdaire, 
and  shall  return  in  a  few  hours." 

The  chief  and  the  English  officer  had  soon  pro- 
ceeded to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  castle, 
begging  the  way  by  conversing  on  affiiirs  of  state, 
or  occasionally  stopping  to  view  the  various  pros- 
pects which  O'Neill  pointed  out.  At  length  they 
reached  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  tower;  and  here, 
while  stopping  to  allow  the  officer  an  opportunity 
of  examining  it,  they  were  suddenly  surrounded  by 
an  armed  body  of  horsemen,  whose  leader  called 
to  them  to  surrender,  or  abide  the  consequences. 

Stafford,  who  had  not  forgotten  the  many  tales 
lie  had  heard  of  Irish  treachery,  turning  round, 
CDdeavoured  to  escape,  followed  by  the  chief;  but 
his  horse  stumbling  amongst  the  ruins,  fell  to  the 
pound,  and  before  O'Neill  could  free  him  from 
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his  dangerous  situation,  they  were  in  the  power  of 
the  attacking  party  who  had  pursued  them  in 
their  flight ;  but  as  soon  as  they  discovered  that 
one  of  their  prisoners  was  O'Neill  himself,  they 
treated  them  with  every  mark  of  respect. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  that  this  attack 
was  made  by  the  detachment  of  troops  sent  to 
escort  the  newly  elected  sovereign  to  TuUough-os^e, 
who  had  proceeded  thus  far  on  their  way  to  Dun- 
gannon,  without  any  expectation  of  meeting  the 
person  they  sought.  The  accidental  rencontre, 
however,  proved  most  fortunate  for  O'Neill,  by 
giving  an  air  of  plausibility  it  might  otherwise 
have  wanted,  to  the  system  of  deception  on  which 
he  acted.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  abdicated  sove- 
reign, certainly  the  person  Hugh  O^Neill  least 
expected  to  see,  rode  to  the  front  and  took  the 
command. 

"  What  treachery  is  this  ?''  said  O'Neill,  who 
was  truly  alarmed  when  he  found  himself  so  un- 
expectedly in  the  hands  of  the  most  determined 
opponent  of  his  ambitious  views.  "  What  trea- 
chery is  this  ?  Why  am  1  thus  stopped  by  an 
armed  force  in  time  of  peace,  and  without  any 
charge  against  me?  Are  you,  then,  Torlogh 
O'Neill,  base  enough  to  take  this  advantage  of  an 
unarmed  man.  1  did  not  anticipate  such  conduct, 
from  even  the  dark  chief  of  Strabane.*' 

*^  Hugh  O'Neill,"  his  captor  repUed,  "  there  was 
a  time  when  thou  shouldst  have  given  me  satis- 
faction for  the  words  now  spoken ;  that  time  is 
passed.     Then  I  was  thine  enemy ;  a  fair  enemy, 
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who  WB8  ready  to  meet  thee  as  one  brave  man 
should  meet  another.  Now  our  situations  are 
changed.  I  only  see  in  thee,  not  the  denounced 
enemy^  but  the  chosen  chief  of  Ulster,  *'Tub 
O'Nkill,''  and  I  come  the  first  amongst  the  dec* 
tors  to  offer  thee  my  support.  This  morning  no 
earthly  influence  could  hare  induced  me  to  ac- 
knowledge thee;  but  since  its  dawn,  a  higher 
power  has  given  a  sacred  sanction  to  thy  election. 
Doubts  have  been  expressed  that  thou  wilt  not 
aco^t  the  high  office  tendered  to  thee.  I  came 
with  this  deputation,  from  the  chiefs  of  Ulster,  to 
offer  to  thyfree  ch(Mce  the  title  of  ''Thb  O'Nbill;'' 
oh  !  how  much  higher  than  an  English  monarch 
can  bestow;  but  at  the  same  time  to  intimate, 
that  shouldst  thou  refuse  we  have  the  power*' 
(here  he  pointed  to  the  soldiers  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded)  ^^  to  cause  the  honour  to  be  forced 
on  him  who  is  the  object  of  the  choice  of  the 
prmces  of  Ulster,  and  whose  election  is  sanc* 
tioned  by  the  voice  of  the  oracle,  now  heard  for 
the  first  time  for  many  ages." 

The  other  leaders  present  having  signified  their 
approbation  of  the  statement  made  by  their  com- 
mander, and  severally  uiged  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  to 
accept  the  high  dignity  offered  to  him,  he  mildly 
replied, 

^  I  can  make  no  fitting  answer  to  your  proposal, 
noble  chiefs.  There  was  a  time,  I  confess,  when 
such  an  honour  would  have  constituted  my  great- 
est pride,  and  when  I  could  have  fully  entered 
into  your  feelings  respecting  it.    A  change  has 
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now  taken  place,  both  in  my  circumstances  and 
those  of  this  nation.  I  have  serred  under 
Elizabeth  of  England ;  when  an  outcast  from  my 
home^  I  was  entertained  by  her ;  by  her  I  have 
been  raised  to  honour  and  to  fame.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  without  consulting  her  or  her  repre- 
sentative in  this  country,  willingly  agree  to  accept 
the  high  dignity  which  you  propose  to  confer  on 
me.  If  I  am  to  understand,  however,"  he  added, 
after  a  secret  communication  with  Shane  O^Brian, 
*^  that  it  is  your  wish  that  no  delay  shall  take 
place,  I  must  submit  to  a  power  I  cannot  control ; 
and  I  hope  this  brave  officer  will  bear  testimony 
at  her  Majesty's  court,  respecting  the  proceedings 
of  this  day,  to  the  mode  in  which  I  have  been 
surprised,  even  at  the  risk  of  personal  injury,  and 
the  powerful  restraint  put  upon  my  freedom  of 
action. 

^^  Noble  chiefs,  I  submit  to  the  necessity, 
and  am  now  at  your  disposal.  I  must,  at  the 
same  time,  much  as  I  regret  your  hasty  deter- 
mination, return  my  thanks  for  the  honour  you 
have  conferred  on  me,  and  I  can  assure  you,  that 
although  it  may  be  forced  on  me,  in  spite  of  my 
unworthiness,  I  shall  never  lose  sight  of  your 
interests,  which  I  believe  to  be  quite  compatible 
with  those  of  the  Queen  of  England.  As  my  first 
act  of  sovereignty,  let  me  request  you,  my  noble 
kinsman,  to  allow  some  of  your  guards  to  attend 
Captain  Stafford  to  our  castle,  with  every  marie  of 
respect  due  to  the  representative  of  her  Majesty. 
Captain  Stafford,'^  he  added,  addressing  the  young 
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ofiBcer,  ^'miist  excuse  my  unavoidable  absence. 
I  mast,  also,  request  him  to  explain  the  circum- 
stances which  prevent  my  return  to  my  family/' 

The  triumphant  cavalcade  was  soon  formed,  and 
proceeded  towards  Tullough-oge,  escorting  the 
soverrign  of  their  choice,  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  the  people,  who  now  fined,  in  dense  masses, 
the  way  by  which  they  passed.  On  his  arrival  at 
the  place  of  inauguration,  O'Neill  walked,  with 
his  head  uncovered,  in  the  midst  of  the  chiefs^ 
towards  the  stone  chair,  on  which,  for  so  many 
ages,  the  Dynasts  of  Ulster  had,  in  open  day,  and 
in  presence  of  the  people  over  whom  they  were  to 
reign,  been  solemnly  enthroned. 

On  this  occasion  it  was  the  policy  of  the  parties 
to  leave  no  portion  of  the  ceremonial  unperform- 
ed which  could  add  dignity  to  their  elected  supe- 
rior. Indeed,  it  often  appeared  to  me,  that  there 
was  a  wish  on  the  part  of  our  clergy  and  princes 
to  veil  any  defects  of  title  in  O'NeiU,  under  the  im- 
pressiveness  of  the  ceremony.  So  many  years  have 
now  elapsed  since  this  occurrence,  and  so  many 
important  events  been  crowded  into  the  space, 
that  though  I  assisted  in  the  religious  rites,  I  fear 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  record  the  various  particu- 
lars, which  I  am  most  anxious  to  do,  having  lately 
learned,  that  within  a  few  years  the  English  have 
destroyed^  the  ancient  throne  of  the  Kings  of 
Ulster,  intending,  by  this  means,  to  prevent  the 

*  By  Lord  MonBljo]r*t  orders  in  the  year  1602.— Eoiroa. 
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associations  which  it  mast  always  have  awakened. 
Beside  the  inaugural  chair  an  altar  was  erected, 
at  which  the  service  was  performed  by  the  vene- 
rable Lord  Primate  of  all  Ireland,  the  right  rever- 
end Edmund  Mac  Gauveran,  who  had,  at  con- 
siderable risk,  come  to  this  part  of  Ulster,  from 
his  secure  retreat  in  the  castle  of  Mac  Guire. 
Noble  prelate,  friend  of  pontiffs  and  kings,  I  little 
thought,  when  assembled  multitudes  knelt  to 
receive  thy  benediction,  and  listened  to  thy  full 
voice,  as  it  rose  in  the  great  service  of  the  day, 
that  thy  life  was  so  soon  to  be  sacrificed  to  thy 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  Ireland.*  The  oaken  seats  of 
the  other  bishops  were  placed  beside  the  high 
altar,  on  whose  steps  stood  the  throne  of  the 
primate. 

After  the  religious  rites  were  finished,  the 
heralds  in  procession,  their  trumpets  in  front,  and 
their  banners  displayed,  led  the  way  towards  the 
Cloch-or,  followed  by  O'Hanlon,  hereditary  stand- 
ard bearer  of  Ulster,  the  chief  of  the  clan,  O'Hffid- 
h again  and  O^Cahane,  principal  Uriaght ;  after 
whom  came  the  elected  "  O^NeilL'*  led  bv  four 
powerful  chiefs,  who,  on  his  arrival  in  front  of 
the  chair  of  state,  introduced  him  to  the  assembly 
as  the  person  on  whom  their  choice  had  fallen. 
A  herald  here  proclaimed  him  to  be  of  full  age, 
and  possessed  of  all  those  powers  of  mind  and 
person  necessary  in  one,  to  whom  was  entrusted 

*  He  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  the  English,  a.d.  1598. 
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the  government  of  a  great  state,  to  rule  by  his 
wisdom  in  peace,  to  lead  in  war  to  victory  and 
success,  by  his  individual  prowess. 

The  question  was  put  thrice,  if  any  one  o1>jected 
to  the  chief  now  nominated ;  there  was  a  deep 
silence,  and  he  was  then  placed  in  the  chair  of 
state,  when  the  primate  administered  the  solemn 
oath,  the  Teagase  Riogh,  and  the  laws  of  Cormac 
having  been  read,  by  which  he  bound  himself,  to 
preserve  inviolate  all  the  ancient  customs  and 
immunities  of  the  people,  and  to  deliver  up  the 
dignity  with  which  he  was  now  invested  to  his 
Tanist,  or  successor,  without  any  attempt  to  in* 
terfere  with  the  laws  of  the  nation  relative  to 
a  succession. 

The  wand  of  office  was  then  placed  in  his  hand 
by  one  of  the  bishops,  in  the  name  of  our  holy 
church,  from  which  it  derived  all  power. 

^*  The  CVNbill  ''  then  stood  on  the  inaugural 
chair,  according  to  established  custom,  placing  his 
foot  within  the  deep  print  left  by  his  great  pro- 
genitor, and  turned  himself  thrice  round,  making 
his  obeisance  to  the  assembled  crowd;  at  each 
time  of  doing  so  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  one 
of  the  bishops  gave  a  benediction  to  the  people. 

The  ceremony  closed,  by  the  Lord  Primate 
leading  the  Dynast  to  the  steps  of  the  altar,  where 
he  placed  upon  his  head  the  Asion,  or  the  regal  or- 
nament for  the  head,  and  put  on  his  finger  a  signet 
ring,  bearing,  as  a  device,  the  red  hand,  between 
the  letters  A  O,  the  initials  of  the  Dynast's  name. 

After   some  minor  ceremonies,  performed   by 
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the  (yCahane,  and  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
detail,  as  they  only  received  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  as  the  vestiges  of  ancient 
superstitions,  the  origin  of  which  is  unknown,  the 
leaders  held  the  high  inaugural  feasts  in  tents, 
prepared  for  the  piupose.  Wine  flowed  in  pro- 
fusion, every  heart  expanded  with  delight,  the 
bards  poured  forth  their  most  admired  melodies, 
the  song  of  joy,  of  war,  of  praise,  or  sadness, 
delighted  the  chiefs,  and  fell  upon  the  ears  of 
their  followers,  who  still  lingered  around ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  morrow's  sun  threw  his  nn 
upon  the  Cloch-or  that  the  assembly  was  finally 
closed,  which  had  thus  solemnly  invested  with  his 
high  authority, 

THE    LAST   KING    OF    ULSTEB. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

(yNBiLL  had  now  reached  the  great  object  which 
had  for  many  years  of  past  life  been  his  favourite 
vision  of  grandeur.     It  was,  indeed,  by  a  policy 
in  many  respects,  blameable,  that  he  had  attuned 
this  pre-eminence  among  his  countrymen,  which, 
at  one  period,  had  seemed  too  distant  and  too 
scarped  for  all  but  imagination  to  climb.    New 
duties  and  new  cares  devolved  upon  him  in  con- 
sequence ;  and  it  is  fitting,  on  the  part  of  a  faith- 
ful annalist,  to  examine  impartially  the  position 
in  which  he  afterwards  stood,  so  as  to  be  thereby 
enabled  to  treat  with  fidelity  his  succeeding  his- 
tory, for  the  Irish  adventurer,  the  successful  soldier 
of  fortune,  who  owed  his  elevation  to  the  Queen 
of  England's  favour,  is  a  very  different  character 
from  the  same  individual  assuming  the  station  of 
an  independent  prince,  and  ruling,  by  constitu- 
tional right,  a  proud  and  turbulent  people. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  by  the  most  partial  friend, 
that  Hugh  O'Neill  had  great  defects  of  character, 
among  the  most  prominent  a  tortuous  mode  of 
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acting;  which  was  much  increased,  perhaps,  by 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed 
by  the  doubtful  parentage  of  his  father,  which, 
among  the  Irish,  who  preserve  their  genealogies 
with  great  care,  caused  him  to  be  held  in  little 
esteem  by  the  other  members  of  the  royal  house, 
who,  though  much  inferior  in  intellect,  could  boast 
a  more  genuine  descent. 

By  means  of  his  personal  influence  with  the 
Queen,  which  was  considerable  at  this  time,  he 
had  previously  removed  the  first  obstacle  to  his 
advancement,  by  dispossessing  the  legitimate  line, 
in  the  person  of  Torlogh  Luineach,  of  their  rights, 
and  procuring  his  own  acknowledgment  as  head 
of  the  family  by  the  British  government,  which 
gave  him  the  power,  though  without  the  dignity 
in  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen,  of  the  Dynasty. 

It  is  true  he  consented,  when  permitted  to  as- 
sume the  title  of  Earl  of  Tyrone,  to  allow  English 
garrisons  to  be  placed  within  his  territory,  to  hold 
as  a  noble  under  the  crown  of  England,  and  relin- 
quishing the  long-descended  claims  of  his  family, 
to  assist  that  state  in  maintaining  the  peace  of 
Ireland.  But  in  his  opinion,  this  was  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  the  advantages  be  obtained. 

Afterwards,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  by  his  policy 
and  conduct,  he  gained  so  far  on  the  haughty 
chiefs  of  Ulster,  that  he  succeeded  in  procuring  his 
election  to  the  high  dignity  of  **  Thb  O'Neill," 
vacant  by  the  assumed  resignation  of  Torlogh, 
who  was  induced,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  submit 
to  th0  Queen's  arrangements. 
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The  staff  a[  office  was  now  in  his  grasp,  it 
depended  on  his  own  conduct  whether  he  held  it 
firmly,  or  allowed  it  to  be  snatched  from  him  by 
the  English  Deputy.  On  his  return  to  Dungan- 
non,  therefore,  his  first  object  was  to  make  such 
explanations  to  Captain  Stafford  as  were  most 
likely  to  impress  that  officer  with  a  favourable 
opinion  of  his  situation,  which  he  accomplished 
more  easily,  in  consequence  of  his  accidental  pre* 
sence  at  the  time  of  the  conference  between  him- 
self and  the  deputies  from  the  chiefs  met  at  TuU 
lough-oge,  who  had  avowed  their  intention,  in  his 
presence,  to  compel  the  earl  to  accept  the  danger- 
ous honour  to  which  he  had  been  elected. 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  O'Neill  was  afterwards 
hurried  into  his  opposition  to  the  Queen's  govern- 
ment by  the  conduct  of  the  deputy  and  his 
officers,  who,  by  every  act  in  their  power,  in- 
creased his  dissatisfaction ;  for  it  was  his  evident 
policy,  in  case  his  Irish  rank  was  acknowledged 
and  secured  to  him,  to  assist  Elizabeth  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  to  maintain  her  sway,  which 
was  now  well  secured  over  the  other  provinces  of 
Ireland,  and  as  an  auxiliary,  or  even  tributary 
prince,  there  can  be  little  doubt  he  would  have 
desired  a  close  union  with  her,  and  however  cal- 
culating and  cool  in  his  general  conduct,  the  per* 
sonal  vanity  of  the  chief  caused  him  to  believe 
that  he  had  sufficient  influence  with  his  former 
mistress  to  enable  him  to  give  effect  to  the  desir- 
able arrangement. 

His  plan,  if,  as  I  believe  it  was  seriously  enter- 
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tained,  was  opposed^  not  merely  by  the  Queen*s 
pride,  but  by  the  selfish  feelings  of  her  officers, 
who  never  wished  to  witness  the  establishment  of 
peace  in  Ireland,  Above  all,  he  had  the  personal 
hate  of  Sir  Henry  Bagnell  to  contend  with,  who 
lost  no  opportunity  of  inflaming  Elizabeth  against 
the  Irish  earl,  whose  letters  of  explanation  of  the 
present  offence  were  intercepted,  and  never  reach- 
ed the  seat  of  government.  In  time,  too,  the  story 
which  the  marshalPs  malice  had  invented  respect- 
ing wrecked  ships  of  the  Armada,  took  firm  hold 
on  the  minds  of  the  council,  who  treated  it  as  a 
well  ascertained  fact,  and  at  length  induced  their 
mistress,  justly  irritated  by  O'Neill's  apparent 
disobedience  of  her  commands,  to  consider  it  a 
further  proof  of  his  disloyalty.  It  was  in  vain 
that  O'Neill  pleaded  the  force  put  upon  his  incli- 
nations by  the  other  chiefs,  and  appealed  to  the 
testimony  of  Captain  Stafford,  who  had  been  a 
witness  of  the  transaction.  He  might  thereby 
deceive  his  own  household,  and  even  blind  the 
suspicious  Saxon,  or  the  more  cautious  O'Donnell, 
but  though  in  truth  believed  by  Elizabeth,  she 
refused  to  admit  its  force  as  an  excuse  for  his 
conduct,  as  the  earl  made  no  effort  to  retrace  his 
steps  at  a  future  time. 

Sir  Henry  Bagnell,  moreover,  had  by  his  pru- 
dent advice  to  the  Lord  Deputy,  respecting  the 
payment  of  O'Neill's  order,  left  him  no  ground  of 
complaint  to  carry  to  the  Queen,  and  fully  estab- 
lished Sir  William  Fitzwilliam  in  her  good  graces, 
who  had,  now,  ample  opportunity  afforded  him  of 
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gratifying  his  maHce  by  reiterating  his  complaints 
and  suspicions  of  O'NeiU's  conduct,  and  no  one 
at  court  being  inclined  to  plead  his  cause,  lost 
ground  in  his  sovereign's  &Your,  whose  declining 
health  added  to  her  natural  yiolence  of  temper, 
made  her  more  liable  to  receiye  unfavourable  im- 
pressions. 

Nor  did  the  enemies  of  the  newly  elected 
I>ynast  confine  their  exertions  to  supplanting  him 
in  the  Queen's' favour.  He  was  further  goaded 
on  to  desperation  by  various  open  acts  of  injustice 
on  the  part  of  the  Lord  Deputy,  who  seemed 
determined,  by  his  harsh  treatment  of  the  Irish 
nobles,  to  provoke  them  to  rebellion  ;  and  it  was 
a  further  aggravation  of  the  misery  of  the  situa- 
tion in  which  he  now  found  himself,  to  wish  he 
had  not  sooner  averted  it,  that  as  the  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  increased,  all  who  suffered  wrong 
in  Ulster,  though  they  made  no  effort  to  assist 
him,  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  looked  to  Hugh 
O'Neill  as  their  natural  protector,  and  demanded 
from  him,  as  a  right,  to  procure  satisfaction  for  the 
injuries  they  sustained.  Under  such  circum* 
stances,  the  Dynast  soon  found  that  the  honour 
which  he  obtained  with  so  much  difficulty,  had, 
in  fact,  driven  him  into  a  sea  of  troubles  he  had 
never  expected  to  encounter.  In  his  official 
character  as  ''The  O'Neill,''  although  he  dis- 
couraged acts  of  opposition  to  Elizabeth's  govern- 
ment and  endeavoured  to  prevent  retaliation  for 
injuries  suffered,  he  could  not  free  himself  from 
the  imputation  of  being  partieep$  criminiM  with 
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the  other  chiefs,  with  whose  distresses  he  was 
naturally  supposed  to  sympathize. 

Unfortunately  he  had  not  now  the  Queen's 
government  in  England  to  deal  with,  or  the  friend- 
ship of  Harris  and  Harrington  to  support  him 
at  court,  and  no  other  appeal  was  allowed  him, 
when  roused,  but  to  her  officers  in  Ireland,  who 
gloried  in  the  opportunity  of  avenging  on  O'Neill, 
his  visit  to  the  English  court,  by  intercepting  all 
his  letters  of  explanation,  whether  intended  for  the 
English  government  or  his  private  friends.  They 
knew  full  well  that  O'Neill  dared  not,  after  having 
assumed  the  title  of  "  The  O'Neill"  appear  before 
the  Queen,  where  his  personal  security  would  no 
longer  exist,  as  Elizabeth  would  treat  as  a  rebel, 
the  noble  who  had  assumed  regal  state  and  re- 
newed the  not  yet  dormant  title  of  his  nation  to 
independence ;  for  it  is  clear  that  so  long  as  the 
succession  of  the  kings  of  Ulster  continued,  Ire- 
land could  not  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
British  dominions. 

The  only  fortunate  circumstance  in  his  case 
was  that  his  enemies  were  not  at  the  time,  pre- 
pared to  drive  matters  to  extremities,  in  as  much 
as  the  Queen's  position  at  the  period  did  not 
allow  of  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  the  time  which 
immediately  followed  the  election  of  Hugh  O'Neill 
was  equally  necessary  to  both  parties  to  prepare  for 
the  contest  which  it  was  evident  must  take  place. 
Each  made  an  important  use  of  this ;  the  English 
council  on  their  side  by  incre^asing  their  stock  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  making  new  levies  of 
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soldiers,  O'Neill  by  endeaTouring  privrntely  to 
form  a  close  union  amongst  the  Ulster  chiefs,  and 
procming  promises  firom  the  island  Soots,  who 
still  remained  attached  to  the  true  faith,  and  were 
ready  to  assist,  if  necessary,  in  what  was  justly 
reported  as  a  religious  war.  The  partisans  of 
England  have  even  said  that  O'Neill,  in  his  seal 
for  the  service  of  his  country,  employed  for  pur- 
poses of  war,  the  large  quantity  of  lead  which  he 
was  allowed  by  government  to  import  for  the  roof 
of  his  new  castle. 

Though  the  state  of  parties  in  Ireland  was 

such  as  described,  the  peace  of  the  country  was 

still,  in  appearance,  at  least  undisturbed,  and  both, 

when  they  did  commit  any  acts  of  aggression  on 

the  friends  of  their  opponents,  were  ready  to  urge 

some  plausible  excuse  in  defence  of  their  conduct, 

and  profess  the  greatest  readiness  to  make  repara* 

tion  for  the  injury  sustained.    Stafford,  also,  and 

other  English    officers,  under  various  pretexts, 

continued  to  visit  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  and  were 

generally  the  bearers  of  explanations  in  reply  to 

complaints  made  on  the  side  of  the  Irish,  carrying 

hack  in  return  from  O'Neill,  the  warmest  profes- 

sioDs  of  his  anxious  wish  to  preserve  the  good 

opinion  of  the  British  government,  as  well  as  the 

most  sincere  veneration   for  her  Majesty's  per* 

son.  Towards  the  Irish  government,  he  exhi))ited 

his  usual  distrust,  by  never,  for  a  moment,  placing 

himself,  or  any  member  of  his  family  within  their 

power.    In  other  respects  his  conduct  towards 

the  £n{^h  was  friendly  and  conciliatory,  and  his 
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chief  study  seemed  to  be  to  render  bis  castle  a 
place  of  agreeable  resort  to  the  young  officers  of 
Elizabeth's  army^  who  delighted  to  share  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  Etfrl  of  Tyrone,  and  enjoy  the 
society  of  his  daughter,  and  her  friend  Ina  of 
Tyrconnell,  who  spent  her  time  between  Dungan- 
non  and  the  Ursuline  convent. 

On  such  occasions  of  festivity,  O'Donnell  never 
appeared  at  Dungannon,  for  he  did  not  wish  to 
increase  the  difficulty  of  his  friend's  situation  by 
giving  rise  to  disputes  on  account  of  his  reception 
at  the  Dynast's  castle,  and  after  his  previous  suf- 
ferings, it  is  not  surprising  that  he  shunned  the 
society  of  her  Majesty*s  officers,  besides,  his  time 
w^as  fully  occupied  in  making  such  a  settlement  of 
his  territor)'  as  empowered  him,  in  after  years,  to 
keep  on  foot  a  force  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
enable  him  to  perform  the  exploits  which  hare 
rendered  his  name  so  glorious. 

About  this  time  an  opportunity  was  afforded 
the  Deputy  of  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Ulster, 
by  the  complaints  of  Torlogh  O'Neill,  who  again 
became  dissatisfied  with  his  kinsman,  and  in  a 
moment  of  anger,  regardless  of  the  consequences, 
appealed  to  the  English  government  for  redress ; 
urging  on  it  the  hardship  of  his  case,  in  being 
injured  by  a  relative,  to  whom  he  had  resigned 
his  hereditary  rights,  with  the  hope  of  thereby 
securing  his  own  tranquillity. 

The  Deputy  did  not  allow  so  good  an  oppor- 
tunity to  escape,  and  also  managed  to  involve  with 
it  the  case  of  Hugh  na  Ginibach,  who,  he  affirmed, 
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had  been  unjustly  put  to  death  by  the  Earl  of 
Tyrone.  On  these  subjects^  many  messengers 
passed  between  O'Neill  and  the  Deputy,  by  whom 
it  was  at  length  agreed  to  refer  this  dispute  to 
persons  nominated  by  the  parties,  to  meet  at 
some  neutral  point. 

O'Donnell,  who  well  knew  the  honourable  cha- 
racter  of  Sir  Philip  Selby^  whose  house  had  been 
appointed  as  the  place  of  meetii^  determined  to 
act  on  the  part  of  O'Neill,  Caption  Stafford  re* 
maining  as  a  hostage  for  his  safety. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  mansion  of  Sir  Philip  Selby  was  situated 
on  the  side  of  a  gently  rising  ground,  and  com- 
manded an  extensive  view  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try ;  particularly  of  the  deep  rich  belt  of  grassy 
plain  which  surrounds  Lough  Neagh.  Here  the 
hand  of  cultivation  has  never  dared  to  break  the 
soil,  and  vast  herds,  almost  in  a  state  of  nature, 
wander  uncontrolled  over  the  wide  verdant  meads. 
The  house  was  framed  of  the  best  oak  which  the 
country  supplies,  richly  carved  with  armorial  bear- 
ings and  other  devices,  the  solid  masonry  of  the  walls 
showing  that  no  expense  had  been  spared  to  give 
it  stability.  A  large  orchard,  recently  planted, 
extended  on  one  side,  and  communicated  with  the 
mansion  by  means  of  a  low  pavilion,  with  its 
flanking  wall,  which  terminated  lower  at  one  of 
the  wings.  This  was  in  imitation  of  those  so 
common  in  England,  where  a  kind  of  wine,  not 
unpleasing  to  the  palate,   is  procured  from  the 
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fmit.  Connected  with  this  was  the  garden,  where 
bloomed  many  flowers  anknown  to  our  island, 
and  seldom  seen,  except  at  the  residences  of  Eng* 
lish  nobles,  by  whom  they  are  obtained,  at  a  con* 
siderable  expense,  from  the  states  of  Belgiam. 
Here,  also,  many  beds  of  red  and  white  roses  were 
planted,  so  that  the  flowers  were  mingled  toge* 
ther,  being  considered  by  the  owner  as  symbolical 
of  the  royal  House  of  Tudor,  in  which  the  rival 
emblems  of  York  and  Lancaster  have  become 
united  after  a  long  and  bloody  struggle. 

At  another  side  of  the  house,  under  the  shade 
of  a  row  of  beech  trees,  stood  numerous  hives  of 
bees  placed  so  as  to  enjoy  a  southern  aspect,  the 
inhabitants  of  which,  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months,  sported  from  flower  to  flower  in  the 
garden,  or,  under  careful  leaders,  winged  their 
flight  to  the  surrounding  hills ;  whence  they  might 
be  seen  returning  in  the  evening,  laden  with 
flowery  spoils. 

On  the  highest  part  of  the  hill  which  rose  behind 
the  mansion,  a  piece  of  ground  was  laid  out  for 
the  purpose  of  exercise,  where  during  several 
hours  each  day,  the  knights'  grooms  were  busily 
occupied  tnuning  horses,  some  to  the  amble  of  the 
roadster,  others  to  the  paces  of  the  war-steed, 
under  the  occasional  inspection  of  their  gallant 
master,  who  still  delighted  to  refer  to  the  tourna- 
ments and  deeds  of  arms  which  formed  the  glory 
of  his  youth. 
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Such  was  the  establishment  of  Sir  Philip  Selby ; 
who;  though  he  described  himself  to  be  ^'  a  peac«%- 
loving  man/^  did  not  refrain  from  such  exercises 
and  usages  as  were  becoming  one  of  high  birth. 
He  had  now  resided  for  many  years  in  Ireland,  on 
an  estate  granted  by  Elizabeth,  and  confirmed  by 
*^  The  O'Neill ;"  but  the  reasons  were  not  known 
which  had  caused  him,  with  his  habits  of  life, 
to  leave  England  and  settle  here. 

I  may,  however,  mention  to  his  honour,  that 
during  all  the  disturbed  times  he  had  the  evil  for- 
tune to  witness,  he  never  lost  the  confidence  or 
the  affection  of  any  party.  War  raged  around ; 
but  still  Sir  Philip  Selby  remained  uninjured.  No 
guards  were  required  to  protect  his  property, 
which  all  seemed  equally  to  hold  sacred  ;  and  it 
was  only  when  his  good  offices  as  a  mediator  were 
required  that  he  interfered  in  the  poUtical  a&irs 
of  the  country.  Even  then  he  preserved  the 
good  will  of  contending  factions,  and  men  met  at 
his  board  to  represent  rival  interests,  who  had 
only  met  before  as  enemies  in  the  field.  It  most 
not  from  this  be  supposed  that  the  good  knight 
concealed  his  natural  feeling  of  attachment  to  his 
fatherland;  on  the  contrary,  there  were  few  of 
the  native  English  who  expressed  more  strongly 
their  opinions;  but  every  one  knew  that  Sir 
Philip  Selby  was  sincere  ;  and  while  his  high 
notions  of  honour  caused  him  to  be  respected  by 
his   equals,  his   unbounded   benevolence,   which 
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never  asked  the  country  or  religion  of  the  sofferer, 
gained  the  affections  of  his  inferiors. 

As  the  chief  of  Tyrconnell  and  his  faithful 
attendant,  after  dismissing  the  bark  which  had 
borne  them  to  the  margin  of  the  lake,  ascended 
the  declivity  which  led  to  the  mansion  of  Sir 
Philip,  the  latter  pointed  out  the  portly  form  of 
the  proprietor,  who  was  now  returning  from  his 
afternoon  inspection  of  his  stud^  and  had  stopped 
to  enjoy,  as  the  hour  of  dinner  was  near  at  hand, 
the  appetizing  freshness  of  the  breeze  from  the 
water. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  knight  recog- 
nised Manus,  who  had  advanced  a  few  paces 
before  his  master,  and  whom  he  greeted  with  a 
&miliar  nod. 

*'  Welcome,  my  good  Manus,''  said  he,  in  the 
kindest  manner;  *^  welcome  in  good  time  to  our 
*  Casino,'  as  die  Italians  say ;  our  ^  mihi  me  red- 
dens agellum,'  as  my   favourite  Horace  has  it. 
It  is  seldom  we  see  you  across  the  lake  in  such 
peaceful  attire,  though  in  it  you  are  most  welcome 
to  peaceful  people.    Observe  yon  beautiful  sea, 
how  calmly  it  rests,  unruffled  by  a  breeze,  reflect* 
ing  surrounding  objects  from  its  surface  like  a 
Venitian  mirror.    See   those  rich  plains,  which 
encompass  it  like  a  frame.     Observe  the  cattle 
how  they  roam  in  freedom ;  those  horses,  bound- 
ing  with   joy  and  without  fear  of  the  future, 
without  care ;  and  tell  me  why,  when  all  nature 
is   at   peace,   man,   ungrateful  man^  is    always 
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ready  to  mar  her  benefits  and  disturb  her  re- 
pose ?'' 

He  paused  for  a  moment^  and  then  withdrawing 
his  hand  from  the  arm  of  Manus,  which  he  had 
grasped,  he  continued  in  his  usual  manner,  with- 
out observing  the  young  chief,  who  patientiy 
waited  for  an  opportunity  to  present  his  cre- 
dentials. 

"  How  fares  your  worthy  master,  my  good 
friend,  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  ?  Hey,  Manus  Tyrone, 
I  say,  is  the  title  he  should  prefer  before  aiiy 
other ;  for,  God  knows,  a  decent,  peaceful  title  of 
earl,  from  our  fair  Queen,  is  better  than  your 
Irish  Mac's  and  O's,  and  names  fit  to  break  the 
jaws  of  any  Englishman  who  attempts  to  pro* 
nounce  them.  No  offence,  I  hope,  brave  Sir,*'  he 
said,  turning  to  O'Donnell,  when  he  made  this 
allusion  to  the  Irish  names ,  '*  take  no  offence  at 
my  words ;  I  assure  you  I  mean  none.  I  crack 
my  jokes,"  he  added,  as  he  extended  his  hand  to 
the  chief,  on  all  my  friends ;  aye,  even  on  the  great 
Tyrone,  who  is  as  little  to  be  trifled  with  as  anv 
man,  from  Cape  Clear  to  Dunluce  Castle.  Now 
I  suppose  you  never  read  any  of  our  English 
poets.  I  have  the  advantage  of  you  in  this  re- 
spect. You  observe  I  have  acquired  your  beauti- 
ful language,  and  I  assure  you  I  can  enjoy  the 
heart-thrilling  verses  of  your  bards.  Your  dis- 
pleasure, brave  Sir,  for  I  see,  in  spite  of  your 
efforts  to  conceal  it,  you  are  displeased,  reminds 
me  of  a  few  lines  I  met  lately  in  a  work  of  one  of 
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the  poets  of  our  Queen's  court,  which  is  most 
appropriate,  as  it  applies  to  the  value  of  a  name. 
I  will  endeavour  to  translate  them  for  you ;  the 
thought  is  good. 

'  Wbftt*s  ia  a  name  ?    That  whieh  we  call  a  roae, 
By  anj  other  name  wonld  •meU  as  iweet.** 

Any  commands,  Manus,  from  our  good  friend 

the  Earl  ?    You  know   I  am  always  willing  to 

serve  him  in  any  thing  which  is  compatible  with 

my  allegiance  to  our  fair  Queen  and  my  peaceful 

habits.    A  quiet  peacefaring  man,  noble  Sir,  is 

a  rarity  in  these  times,  *  rara  avis  in  terris,'  as 

Father  Sedley  averred  the  last  day  he  carved  a 

capon,  and,  with  reverence  be  it  said,  eat  all  the 

delicate  morsels  himself.    You  have  no  capons, 

I  opine,  at  your  chiefs  castle.    No,  no,  the  earl, 

if  he  be  not  greatly  changed,  has  always  been 

fonder  of  slashing  throagh   coats  of  mail  and 

enemies'  skulls  than  carving  capons,  and  values 

more  a  good  warder  on  his  walls  than  a  skilful 

cook  within  them.    Well>  well,  it  is  never  too  late 

to  learn.    When  this  new  dispute  is  finally  settled, 

God  willing.  111  take  a  cruise  across  the  lake  and 

up  the  great  river  and  visit  the  new  earl,  and  see 

his  castle  and  estate.     I'll  take  old  Louis  with 

me  too,  who  yields  to  no  man  in  this  kingdom 

•  The  reader  will  obserre,  the  editor  haa  replaced  Sir  PhilSp't 
Oaeltc  Teraes  by  the  original,  as  they  now  ataad  in  the  worka  of 
oof  great  poet. 


i 
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in  his  knowledge  of  his' art,  Ah^  Manns,  I  wish 
this  country  were  finally  settled.  Here  is  the 
Earl  of  Tyrone,  a  brave  officer  of  her  Majesty,  a 
wise,  yery  wise  man ;  there  is  our  gracious  Queen 
herself,  my  royal  mistress,  who  wants  in  talent 
to  no  sovereign  who  ever  reigned,  yet  it  so 
happens  that  they  cannot  agree.  I  fondly  hoped 
that  the  Earl's  last  visit  to  court  had  removed 
every  difficulty  but  I  am  told  some  new  mis- 
understanding has  occurred.  Has  your  arrival, 
Manus,  any  connection  with  a  new  attempt  at 
an  arrangement  ?  I  always  know  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  earl's  people  when  they  are  on  nus- 
sions  of  peace;  a  blessing  I  pray  heaven  may 
soon  send,  for  it  becomes  every  day  more  difficult 
for  a  peace-loving  man,  a  friend  to  all,  to  keep 
terms  with  the  disputants.'' 

Manus,  who  feared  that  the  old  knight  would 
now,  according  to  his  usual  practice,  enter  into 
a  detail  of  all  the  annoyances  he  encountered  in 
his  character  of  a  ^^  quiet  peace-loving  man,"  as 
he  delighted  to  call  himself,  stopped  the  speech 
which  he  observed  was  threatened  by  the  addi* 
tional  quantity  of  air  the  knight  inhaled,  by  re- 
marking : 

**  You  are  perfectly  right.  Sir  Philip,  my  arrival 
is  connected  with  the  new  attempt  to  accommo- 
date all  differences.  Hostages  have  been  ex- 
changed between  *  The  O'Neill'  and  the  English 
deputy,  and  I  now  attend  my  master,  the  chief- 
tain of  Tyrconnell,  who  comes  on  the  part  of  our 
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nation  to  meet  a  British  officer  at  your  carelin 
halL'* 

^  My  casino,  say :  you  have  exactly  the  same 
diminutiye  in  your  own  language,  and  you,  Manus, 
employ  it  with  some  success,  no  doubt,  amongst 
the  maidens  ofTjrrone;  but,  by  my  knighthood, 
Manas,  is  this  the  young  chief  of  Tyrconnell  that 
I  have  allowed  to  wait  here  unwelcomed^  while  I 
listened  to  your  idle  gossip?     One  so  seldom  sees 
a  peaceful  man,''  said  he^  turning  to  0*Donnell, 
^^  except  amongst  the  domestics  of  one'sown  house- 
hold^ that  we  are  led  from  our  usual  circumspec* 
tion.     Noble  Tyrconnell,  I  wish  you,  with  the 
sincerity  of  an  English  heart,  '  a  hundred  thou- 
sand  welcomes/    '  Agnoscis  hoc  verbum  castrense,' 
as  Plinius  secundus  well  says  in  his  introductory 
address,  'jocundissime  imperator/     Excuse  my 
n^lect,  truly  I  have  often  wished  for  the  pleasure 
of  your  acquaintance.    I  have  felt  for  your  mis- 
fortunes.   Fame  had  made  me  fiuniUar  with  your 
name.    I  wished  to  see  you.    '  Hoc  erat  in  votis.' 
*  Fortuna  favet,'    I   am  gratified.    *  Cionnus  do 
fhuiccfinsi  Aodh,"'*     he  added   with  a  smile, 
quoting  the  beginning  of  a  poem  of  the  chiefs 
favourite  bard,  Cuchonacht  O'Daly.    Tou  smile, 
noble  chief,  at  my  Irish  quotation.     I  shall,  per- 
haps, repeat  to  you  some  day  during  your  sojourn 
at  my  mansion,   Maolmuire  Mac  An  Bhaird's 

*  The  Irish  diminntirey  In  or  em,  which  ocean  io  taHoiu 
wotdM,  is  eridently  deriyed  from  the  same  source  with  the  Iteltso 
ioo,  iDAd — ^EoiToa, 

t  "  How  could  I  teave  Hugh  ?** 
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lament,  which  he  has  often  sung  in  my  poor  hall 
when  he  honoured  me  with  a  visits  and  I  assure 
you  I  joined  heartily,  though  I  was  not  then  ac- 
quainted with  the  person  who  was  its  object  in 
its  opening  expression  of  hope,  lomchur  t'athtuirse 
a  Aodh  ruaid,*  which  I  now  find  has  not  been  in 
vain/* 

0*DonnelI,  who  readily  understood  the  old 
knight's  humour,  interrupted  his  repeated  apo- 
logies for  not  having  sooner  noticed  him,  assuring 
him  that  none  was  necessary,  and  that  the  fault, 
if  any,  lay  with  him,  who  had  not  announced  his 
arrival  in  proper  form. 

'^  Little  of  my  time  has  been  spent  in  courts, 
I  must,  therefore,  hope  that  Sir  Philip  Selby  will 
excuse  in  an  Irish  chief,  the  want  of  that  polished 
etiquette  in  which  he  so  pre-eminently  excels." 

^'  Our  gracious  Queen,"  said  the  knight,  reco- 
vering from  the  low  bow  he  made  in  return  for 
CyDonnell's  compliment,  '^  was  pleased  to  say, 
when  she  heard  of  our  intention  of  retiring  to  this 
wild  estate  of  ours,  it  was  my  Lord  of  Essex  who 
notified  our  intention :  '  Good,  my  lord,  (her  gra- 
cious Majesty  has  a  sweet  mode  of  swearing).  Sir 
Philip  makes  the  best  bow  of  any  of  our  courtiers. 
He  has  done  good  service  too  in  the  field,  and 
won  his  honours  by  his  good  arm  and  sword; 
then  he  figures  well  at  our  levees;  why,  my  lord, 
it  is  planting  a  rose  in  a  wilderness  to  permit  him 
to  go  to  Ireland  and  settle  there.  It  is  not  long  since 

*  Snpport  thy  great  tfflictioiis,  oh  Red  Hugh ! 
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it  was  diflknlt  to  induce  one,  much  his  inferior  in 
birth  and  station,  to  go  to  Ireland  as  deputy,  and 
now  forsooth.  Sir  Philip  Selby,  without  office  or  dis- 
tinction, determines  to  settle  in  that  remote  part  of 
our  territories.    By  God's  Son,  the  noble  knight 
must  be  prevented  from  executing  this  wild  plan/ 
These  were  her  gracious  Majesty's  very  words,  his 
lordship  repeated  diem  next  day ;  there  was  not 
a  dry  eye,  I  may  safely  say,  at  court  when  I  took 
leave ;  but,''  he  addcni,  ^  we  must  not  speak  of 
ourselves,  indeed,  no  one  dislikes  egotism  more 
than  I  do."    The  knight  then   continued  in  a 
mournful  manner :  ^  Circiunstances,  unknown  to 
all  but  myselt^  drove  me  from  my  country.  When 
duty  calls,  it  is  the  part  of  a  true  knight  to  obey 
her  summons.    Tou  who  have  been  a  sojourner 
among  strangers,  know  what  it  is  to  have  all  the 
best  ties  of  our  nature  snapt  asunder.    No  won- 
der, noble  Sir,  I  sigh  when  I  think  of  the  court 
of  our  virgin  Queen,  which   I  shall  never  visit 
more,  and  regret  my  parting  from  the  gallants 
and  fair  dames  who  then  composed  it.    When 
I   rode  through  the    streets,  the   ladies  waved 
their  kerchiefs  and  cried  farewell,  farewell  Sir 
Philip,  and  poor  Louis,  who  rode  after  me,  says,'' 
here  a  tear  started  to  his  eye,    ^*  Your  lordship 
knows  Louis,  eh?     No,   no,  you  never  visited 
my  'casino'  before.    Louis,  noble  chief,  is  my 
cook,  served  under  my  Lord  of  Leicester,  as  good 
as  ever,  but  yonder  he  stands,  making  a  signal 
that  dinner  is  ready.    You  must  be  hungry  after 
your  voyage ;  follow  me,  noble  chieftain." 
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O^Doniiell  having  taken  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity now  offered  of  placing  in  the  hands 
of  his  host  the  letters  of  introduction  and  creden* 
tials  with  which  he  was  furnished  by  O'Neill, 
followed  him  towards  the  mansion,  whither  the 
knight  hurried  with  more  speed  than  he  exerted 
on  other  occasions,  and  at  the  same  time  made 
his  observation  on  the  appearance  of  the  person 
who  had  so  suddenly  interrupted  the  conversa* 
tion. 

The  full  figure  and  well-extended  vest  of 
Louis,  proved  that  he  not  only  catered  for  the 
appetites  of  others,  but  partook  largely  of  the 
good  dishes  he  knew  so  well  how  to  prepare. 
He  wore  on  his  head  a  small  white  cap,  thrown 
carelessly  on  one  side,  covering  but  a  very 
small  part  of  its  large  dimensions,  used  appa- 
rently rather  in  conformity  with  a  prevailing 
fashion,  than  for  any  comfort  it  afforded  the 
wearer.  A  white  jerkin,  and  trews  of  the  same 
constituted  his  inner  garments,  and  on  his  left 
arm  hung  in  ample  folds  a  light  blue  cloak; 
with  his  right  hand,  which  was  disengaged,  be 
made  the  welcome  signal  which  called  his  master 
and  his  guest  to  partake  of  the  good  things, 
which  his  broad  face,  still  flushed  by  the  heat  of 
a  blazing  fire,  shewed  he  had  been  carefully  pre- 
paring. 

0*Donnell  followed  Sir  PhUip  Selby  into  the 
dining-hall,  which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing, and  rather  more  than  one  third  of  the  entire 
front,  with  two  windows,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
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entrance,  taking  up  nearly  the  whole  space  from 
side  to  side.  Here  the  family  of  the  knight  stood 
ready  at  a  table  spread  near  the  great  fire-place, 
to  partake  of  the  principal  meal.  The  household 
consisted  of  the  usual  number  of  officers  found  in 
the  mansions  of  rich  Englishmen  of  rank,  amongst 
whom  the  chaplain  seemed  the  most  important. 
He  was  an  Englishman,  short  and  fat,  with  an 
appearance  of  good  humour  and  hilarity  and  an 
expression  of  countenance,  which  if  it  indicated 
no  great  degree  of  talent,  at  least,  shewed  that 
he  was  a  man  of  humane  feeling,  and  one  likely 
to  sympathise  in  the  welfare  of  others,  though, 
perhaps,  not  enthusiastic  enough  to  risk  either 
comfort  or  ease  in  pursuit  of  his  holy  calling. 
Still,  among  the  clergy  of  the  new  church,  I 
have  met  few  persons  less  objectionable  than  this 
military  chaplain  of  Sir  Philip  Selby. 

As  soon  as  the  knight  entered,  the  ecclesiastic 
seated  himself  at  the  table,  and  gave  thanks,  after 
the  form  of  his  church,  which  being  ended,  the 
host  proceeded  to  do  the  honours  of  the  table, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  cry  of  surprise 
from  his  chaplain,  who  having  recognia&ed  in 
O'Donnell  a  former  acquaintance,  eagerly  ex- 
tended to  him  his  hand  in  token  of  welcome. 

^^  Noble  chieftain,''  he  said,  **  allow  me,  in 
presence  of  my  patron  and  of  this  good  company, 
to  thank  you  again  for  the  good  service  you  ren- 
dered me  when  you  saved  me  from  the  red-haired 
savage,  who  wished  in  some  heathenish  rite,  to 
offer  me  as  a  sacrifice  to   the  manes  of  his  com« 
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panion.  I  do  hope  he  does  not  now  form  part 
of  your  retinue.  In  the  deep  hours  of  night, 
noble  Sir,  his  image  is  not  the  most  pleasing  of 
those  which  arise  to  disturb  my  slumbers.  Noble 
Sir  Philip  Selby,  this  is  the  honourable  chieftain, 
whose  name  I  was  so  anxious  to  ascertain,  and 
to  whom  I  was  so  much  indebted  on  that  unfor- 
tunate night  when  I  was  tempted  to  proceed 
under  the  protection  of  the  admiral,  to  set  night- 
lines  in  the  lake  for  those  famous  fish  with 
gizzards,  of  which  the  natives  speak.*  The 
waters  of  the  Derwent  and  the  Dove  will  satisfy 
my  piscatory  pursuits  in  future,  I  opine.'* 

"  I  do  believe  you  most  heartily,"  replied  the 
knight,  ''  I  never  recollect  you  at  any  time  being 
a  very  daring  character.  You  have  studied  more 
than  even  your  prayer-book  to  preserve  ^  mens 
sana  in  corpore  sano.'  *' 

"  Not  a  very  easy  matter,'' the  clergyman  replied, 
'^  for  one  who  had  the  honour  to  be  chaplain  to  the 
good  knight.  Sir  Philip  Selby,  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. Buttell  me,  honourable  chief,  how  faxes 
my  virtuous  brother,  who  like  a  good  Samaritan, 
ministered  to  my  wants  when  I  fell  into  the 
clutches  of  mine  enemies.  Say  to  him,  from  me, 
that  it  is  a  subject  of  regret  that  no  opportunity 
has  occurred  of  returning  the  kindness  I  then 
experienced  at  his  hands.  I  would  ask  you  re- 
specting a  fair  lady  also ;  for  I  have  since  learned 

*  The  (plaroo  trout  of  some  Irish  lakes  has  a  stomach  verj 
different  from  other  fish,  aod  more  resembling  the  gizzard  of  a 
fowl. 
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^we  were  at  the  lUirPs  castle  at  the  same  time.  But 
1  obsenre  I  interrapt  the  progress  of  dinner,  and 
see  by  Louis's  eye,  that  I  risk  the  injury  of  the 
good  things  before  us.  Let  us,  then,  noble  chief, 
pledge  in  our  first  cup  of  wine  the  health  of  our 
good  fiiend,  and  believe  me  when  I  say  I  was 
delighted  to  find,  in  my  hour  of  peril,  one  of  your 
church  ready  to  participate  in  the  views  with 
which  I  foQowed  my  honoured  patron  from  Eng- 
land. I  hope  further  opportunities  may  occur  of 
healing  the  wounds  which  have  been  too  long 
kept  open  between  nations  that  seem  destined  to 
be  one  in  interest  and  in  feeling." 

As  dinner  at  the  house  of  Sir  Philip  Selby  was 
considered  the  most  important  business  of  the 
day,  O'Donnell  found  he  could  expect  little  of 
the  knight's  attention  to  less  interesting  matters 
during  its  progress.     Dish  after  dish  was  placed 
on  the  table,  and  each  received  its  due  share  of 
encomium,    or  was  rigorously  criticised   by  the 
host  and  his  household,  amongst  whom  the  chap- 
lain showed  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  mys- 
teries of  gastronomy,  sufficiently,  as  the  knight 
jocularly  remarked,  to  have  entitled  him  to  a 
seat  at  the  feast  of  Nomentanus.    Louis  stood 
behind  his  master's  chair,  listening  attentively  to 
every  remark,    and  occasionally    saying  a    few 
words  in  explanation  or  defence   of  particular 
points. 

'*  Sir  Knight,^'  he  said,  in  answer  to  a  remark 
respecting  one  of  the  sauces,  **  you  will  please  to 
remember  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
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this  sauce  is,  for  the  first  time,  presented  to  joar 
notice.  Considerable  delay  occurred  to-day  after 
dinner  was  served.  My  calculation  is  only  for  the 
regular  grace;  but  you  will  please  to  recollect 
that  his  reverence  did  delay  your  commencemeot 
considerably  by  his  conversation  with  this  noble 
stranger ;  besides,  as  part  of  the  science  of  com- 
pounding, this  depends  on  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  wine  used ;  it  is  impossible  for  gentlemen 
to  form  a  free  and  unbiassed  opinion,  w  ho  imme- 
diately before  tasting  it,  indulge  in  draughts  of 
strong  Sherries.  I  only  make  this  remark  in  the 
hope  that  you.  Sir  Philip,  may  not  rashly  order 
any  change  until  a  further  trial.  The  recipe  is 
that  used  in  the  family  of  my  Lord  of  Leicester, 
whose  taste  in  these  matters  is  exquisite.  Re- 
specting fish,  I  assure  your  reverence  I  endeavour 
to  procure  it  as  frequently  as  possible ;  but  care 
must  be  taken  even  in  catching  such  a  delicate 
article  of  food ;  indeed,  to  have  it  in  perfection, 
I  should  myself  be  present.  Now,  I  appeal  to 
Sir  Philip,  if  it  be  possible  to  have  a  supply,  ex- 
cept a  common  creature  like  salmon,  when  the 
Governor  throws  such  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
boats  passing  through  the  lake,  and  when  only 
those  are  allowed  to  fish  openly  who  are  under 
his  protection ;  the  natives,  who  know  the  best 
ground,  being  thus  prevented  following  this  occu- 
pation. Even  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  is  precluded 
from  having  a  supply.  You  recollect  the  account 
the  French  Bishop,  Montluc  of  Valence,  gave  of 
the  last  lent  kept  in  his  castle.     I  shudder  to  think 
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of  it.  Then  you  cannot  forget  the  difficulties  his 
reverence  encountered  in  his  attempt  to  procure 
the  Gilaroos  last  year.  Under  more  liberal 
regulations^  he  might  obtain  from  these  waters  a 
coarse  of  fish  which  would  astonish  many  pro- 
fessors. How  glorious  for  us  to  make  a  new  dish, 
and  to  discover  the  mode  of  dressing  a  fish  which 
is  said  to  partake  of  some  of  the  qualities  of  fowl ! 
I  hope  this  good  is  still  reserved  for  us/' 

O'Donnell  felt  much  relieved  when  dinner, 
and  the  conversation  relating  to  it,  terminated ; 
for  he  hoped  to  find  an  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  his  host,  and  thus  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  him.  But  in  this  he  was  disappointed ;  for 
Sir  Philip  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  like 
one  requiring  rest  after  fiitiguing  service.  The 
chaplain  retired  to  meditate  in  his  study,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  company  following,  as  usual,  the 
example  of  their  host,  prepared  themselves  for 
slumber.  No  recreation  seemed  thought  of  by 
any  one ;  but  the  Ooddess  of  Silence  was  wor- 
shipped in  deep  repose. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  her  devotees  were 
not  allowed  to  enjoy  their  rest  undisturbed  ;  for  a 
tucket  was  heard  to  sound  in  front  of  the  house, 
whose  unwelcome  notes  roused  them  to  attention. 
A  servant  soon  after  entered,  to  report  that  a 
horseman  was  at  the  gate,  who  had  a  communi- 
cation, which  he  could  only  deliver  to  Sir  Philip 
Selby  in  person.  When  Uie  message  had  been 
twice  reported  to  the  knight,  he  roused  himself 
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you  have  seen  the  chief  of  Tyrconnell ;  that  I 
,  came  here  to  represent  the  Irish  nation ;  that  I  am 
unattended  save  by  one  faithful  follower.  My 
safeguard  is  the  honour  of  Sir  Philip  Selby;  I 
seek  no  other.  I  despise  his  insinuations.  A 
day  may  come,  when  i  can  explain  more  satis- 
factorily my  feelings.  Now  I  am  but  the  Irish 
envoy.*' 

Sir  Philip  repeated  his  order  that  the  soldier 
should  withdraw^  who  returned  to  his  horse,  and 
springing  into  the  saddle,  was  soon  lost  in  the 
mazes  of  the  surrounding  woods. 

The  sound  of  the  tucket  was  afler  some  time 
again  heard,  and  O'Donnell  and  the  others  who 
had  formed  the  party  at  the  board  of  Sir  Philip 
Selby,  followed  the  knight  to  a  part  of  the  great 
hall,  where  the  windows  commanded  a  view  of  the 
road,  and  from  this  position  watched  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  expected  visitors. 

A  single  horseman  was  soon  seen  emerging 
from  the  woods,  who  sounded  his  trumpet  occa- 
sionally as  he  proceeded  slowly  along  the  road 
which  led  to  the  knight's  mansion.  At  some  dis- 
tance behind  him  two  other  soldiers  rode  in  ad- 
vance, apparently,  of  a  larger  party.  One,  who 
seemed  in  authority,  spurring  occasionally  to  the 
front,  evidently  reconnoitring  the  ground,  and 
guarding  against  the  possibility  of  surprise. 

At  length  the  glittering  helmets  and  armour  of 
the  main  body  appeared,  in  the  centre  of  which 
rode  a  knight,  fully  armed,  except  his  helmet, 
which  was  borne  by  a  page,  and  whose  attention 
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seemed  principally  directed  to  a  lady  upon  a  grey 
palfrey  by  his  side.  A  few  attendants  of  both 
sexes  completed  the  party. 

^'I  declare/'  said  the  chaplain,  who  had  jost 
entered  the  hall  and  joined  Sir  Philip,  stretching 
himself  as  he  spoke ;  ''  I  declare  the  govenior 
resembles  the  Red  Cross  Knight,  whom  Gloriana 
(you  see  what  a  memory  I  have)  sent  to  lead  a 
lady,  riding  on  a  white  ass,  in  quest  of  adven* 
tares;  as  described  in  the  poem  which  the  Earl  of 
Essex's  secretary  read  to  us  one  stormy  day  here, 
and  which  you.  Sir  Philip,  admired  so  much.  Do 
you  recollect  his  name  P' 

^  I  do,  indeed,  recollect  his  name,"  replied  the 
knight;  '^and  let  me  tell  you,  reverend  friend, 
the  name  of  Edmund  Spenser  will  live  in  the 
language  of  England  for  ages  after  we  have  ceased 
to  be  remembered ;  unless,  perhaps,  in  the  herald's 
roll,  or  a  monk's  idle  tale.  That  man  knows  not 
that  he  possesses  a  master-genius.  He  may  well 
ny,  with  my  favourite  Horace,  '  Exegi  monumen* 
turn  fere  perennius.'  I  hope  his  muse  may  not 
languish  under  nq^ect." 

^Who  may  the  fair  lady  be,  to  return  to  the 
subject  before  us  ?"  said  the  chaplain,  whose  taste 
for  polite  literature  was  not  so  good  as  that  of  Sir 
PhiHp. 

^  The  Lord  Deputy  informs  me,''  said  Sir  Philip, 
*^  in  his  dispatch,  which  I  have  only  now  read 
attentively,  that  he  has  deputed  the  right  honour- 
able and  singular  good  knight.  Sir  Charles  Clif- 
ford, his  lief-tennente,  to  meet  here  the  deputy  of 
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the  Earl  of  Tyrone ;  and  at  the  same  time  crayes 
our  hospitable  reception  of  him^  in  the  name  of 
our  good  Queen ;  and  also  for  his  daughter,  the 
fair  Lady  Elizabeth  Clifford^  who  accompanies 
him.  By  another  missive,  of  a  later  date,  I  am 
informed  that  the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of 
Clogher  and  Lismore,  with  sundry  other  titles,  has 
been  induced  by  his  Excellency  to  lend  his  aid  to 
the  settlement  of  the  existing  disputes.  '  Dignus 
vindici  nodus/  But  see ;  they  have  nearly  reached 
our  gates.  To  your  posts,  gallant  gentlemen,  and 
do  your  devoirs  to  this  son  of  holy  church,  this 
stalworth  knight,  and  peerless  dame.  The  daugh- 
ter," he  added  with  a  sigh,  and  in  a  subdued  tone 
of  voice,  "  of  one  of  the  fairest  among  the  fair 
girls  of  my  native  province." 

So  saying,  Sir  Philip  led  the  way  to  the  entrance 
gates,  where  his  expected  guests  had  now  arrived, 
and  the  soldiers  had  formed  into  two  lines,  so  as 
to  allow  their  commander  and  his  party  to  advance 
between  them  to  the  front. 

Sir  Philip,  having  bowed  courteously,  took  the 
lady's  rein  and  lifted  her  from  the  saddle,  while 
the  officers  of  his  household  also  assisted  tlie 
knight  to  dismount;  who,  as  he  did  so,  cast  bis 
eyes  haughtily  around,  searching  for  the  Irish 
chief,  and  seeming  to  regret  that  his  absence  pre- 
vented him,  before  entering,  to  return  defiance  to 
his  message.  The  lady,  too,  looked  disappointed 
that  her  curiosity  was  not  gratified  by  the  ap])€ar- 
ance  of  "  The  O'Donnell,"  who  remained  in  the 
hall,  gazing  from  the  window  where  he  had  stood 
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with  Sir  Philip  Selby,  and  took  no  notice  of  the 
newly  arriTed  guests,  whom  the  hospitable  host 
receiTed  with  every  mark  of  respect  which  their 
high  rank,  and  the  official  dignity  of  the  bishop 
and  his  companion,  demanded  from  a  loyal  subject 
of  the  Queen.  There  was,  however,  in  spite  of 
his  efforts  to  restrain  it,  a  formality  of  address 
very  different  from  his  usual  manner,  which 
marked  a  want  of  cordiality,  and  proved  that  his 
attentions  resulted  rather  from  a  sense  of  duty 
than  of  personal  respect. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  party  which  assembled  around  the  hospit- 
able board  of  Sir  Philip  Selby  at  the  hour  of  the 
evening  meal^  was  one  not  likely  to  encourage 
festivity.  The  good  knight  himself  being  too 
busily  employed  ministering  to  the  wants  of  his 
guests  and  issuing  orders  to  his  menials,  to  enter 
into  general  conversation.  His  attention,  also,  to 
his  principal  guest  seemed  Umited  to  strictly  what 
politeness  required,  or,  a  sense  of  respect  for  the 
Queen's  government  demanded,  and  it  was  quite 
evident  that  the  visit  of  Sir  Charles  Clifford  was 
one  far  from  welcome.  Indeed,  the  only  one  of 
the  party  lately  arrived,  who  seemed  to  share  the 
knight's  favour,  was  the  lady  whom  he  treated 
with  the  affectionate  regard  of  a  relation,  or  inti- 
mate friend ;  and  who,  wearied  as  it  appeared  by 
the  long  journey  of  the  morning,  having  express- 
ed her  sense  of  the  kindness  she  received, 
remained  silent,  leaned  back  listlessly  on  her 
seat,  or  occasionally  addressed  a  few  words  in  a 
low  voice  to  the  female  attendant  who  accom- 
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patiied  her.  The  chaplain,  who  on  any  other 
occasion  would  have  amply  compenaated  for  the 
deficiendea  of  his  patron,  continued  more  than 
usoally  reserved,  being  somewhat  awed  by  the 
presence  of  his  spiritual  superior,  on  whose  good 
opinion  his  advancement  in  life  depended,  for 
Bishop  Magrath  at  the  time  possessed  great  influ- 
ence in  the  new  churches,  for  much  of  its  patron- 
age, from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  was  depo- 
sited by  government  in  his  hands. 

The  mutual  feelings  of  the  Irish  chief  and  Sir 
Charles  Cliflford  were  very  different  from  those  of 
the  ambassadors  of   rival  princes,  meeting    on 
neutral  ground  to  treat  of  a  settlement  of  existing 
differences,  who  generally  shew  by  their  manner 
that  no  personal  feeling  is  allowed  to  mingle  with 
the  discharge  of  a  public  duty ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  could  not  conceal  the  strong  dislike  they  enter- 
tained, and  which  had  been  so  lately  embittered 
by  the  remaks  of  the  soldier,  who  had  announced 
the  approach  of  the  English  officer,  and  the  chiefs 
^ly.     Indeed,  their  surprise  at  meeting  was 
equal,  and   neither  would,  most  probably,  have 
undertaken  the  office  of  mediator  had  he  known 
that  he  was  to  treat  with  the  person  whom  he 
eonndered  his  most  bitter  enemy.    Under  these 
^^u^comstances,  (yDonneQ  was  only  restrained  by 
^e  presence  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  and.   Sir 
Charles  Clifford,  by  the  courtesy  due  to  his  host, 
whom  he  treated  with  the  most  profound  respect, 
<n)m  venting  some  private  animosity.     It  is  not 
wonderful    that    this    feeling  should    exist,  for 
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O'Donnell  could  not  for  a  moment  foi^et  the 
suiFerings  he  had  endured,  by  the  direction  of  one 
who  had  been  his  unrelenting  persecutor  in  misfor- 
tune, and  had  never,  while  his  keeper  as  a  statepri- 
soner  in  Bermingham's  tower,  exercised,  in  a  single 
instance,  the  power  he  possessed  to  alleviate  in  the 
slightest  degree  his  sufferings,  but  rather  seemed  to 
glory  in  the  means  he  too  well  knew  how  to  use  of 
rendering  his  imprisonment  as  irksome  as  possible. 
Sir  Charles  Clifford  felt,  as  most  men,  as   ftf  ss 
my  observation  goes,  under  similar  circumstances ; 
he  hated  the  unfortunate  person  who  had  been  the 
subject  of  his  cruelty,  and  knowing  himself  to  be 
an  object  of  hate,  resented  as  an  injury,  a  feeling 
which  his  own  evil  conduct  produced.     Such  have 
been    the  tyrants  of  all  ages.      The    oppressed 
party  remains  a  living  proof  of  their  injustice, 
for,    by   the     infliction    of    their    hate,    which 
properly  belongs  to  their  own  crime,  they  endea- 
vour  to   satisfy   conscience,    which  never    dies, 
with    a   belief    that  they  are  aggrieved   by  the 
resentment  which  is  the  result  of  their  own  mis- 
conduct. 

Thus  I  remark,  that  those  who  have  been  in 
my  time  the  chief  instruments  of  the  oppressioji 
of  my  country,  always  express  towards  it,  its  in- 
habitants, and  institutions,  a  degree  of  rancour 
in  i)roportion  to  their  own  evil  deeds. 

The  bishop,  who  suffered  from  the  fatigues  of 
his  journey,  preserved  an  unbroken  silence  also, 
and  repulsed  every  effort  made  by  his  reverend 
brother  towards  familiarity,  scarcely  even  noticing 
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the  hospitable  attentions  of  the  old  knight    The 
expedition  in  which  he  was  engaged  was  evidently 
not  to  his  Uking,  and  he  sat  apart,  with  a  cold 
exclusive  air,  a  mere  spectator  of  the  scene ;  his 
mind  being  evidently  occupied  by  other  thoughts 
than  those  connected  with  the  public  mission  he 
had  undertaken.    There  was  something,  too,  in 
his  manner  which  seemed  to  produce  a  restraint 
on   all  the  company,  even  those  who  belonged 
to  his  own  party,  and  they  acted  like  men  who 
felt  neither  confidence  in  the  profession,  nor  re- 
spect for  the  characters  of  one  another. 

The  person,  perhaps,  least  aware  of  the  incon- 
gruous nature  of  the  guests  was  the  master  of  the 
mansion,  who  placed  the  lady  under  the  special 
care  of  his  young  friend  the  Irish  chief,  whom  he 
exhorted  to  emulate  in  his  devotion  to  his  fair 
charge  with  the  gallants  of  Elizabeth's  court,  of 
whom  he  had  himself  been  once  considered  no 
unworthy  member.  (yDonnell,  however,  found 
some  difficulty  in  performing  his  part,  his  atten- 
tions being  confined  to  those  which  the  customs 
of  society  demanded,  which  were  received  with  aa 
air,  wherein  curiosity  to  observe  one  whose  fate 
was  considered  of  so  much  importance  by  govern- 
ment, was  tempered  by  a  dread  of  provoking  a 
display  of  her  parent's  ill-suppressed  hate  towards 
the  chief,  who  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
which  offered,  without  appearing  to  shun  the 
rest  of  the  party  of  retiring  to  his  own  apartment, 
whither  he  carried  a  sentiment  of  regret,  that 
the  lovely  being,  whose  side  he  had  left,  was  the 
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daughter  of  one  wfaom  he  considered  unworthy 
of  her  possession.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
others  followed  the  example  of  the  Irish  chie^ 
and  withdrew,  leaving  Sir  Philip  Selby,  with  his 
immediate  household,  for  some  time  longer,  to 
finish  with  ease  and  freedom  from  restraint  thdr 
potations,  which  were  deep,  and  protracted  to  a 
late  hour. 

Sir  Charles  Clifford,  who  had  risen  from  table  at 
the  same  time  with  the  bishop,  testified  his  re- 
spect for  his  reverend  associate  in  office,  by  con- 
ducting him  to  his  apartment,  where  he  remained 
for  some  time  conversing  earnestly  on  matters 
connected  with  their  mission,  their  original  plans 
of  operation  being  very  much  deranged,  by  finding 
whom  the  Elarl  of  Tyrone,  as  they  continued  to 
designate  **  The  O'Neill,"  had  chosen  as  his  envoy. 
Afterwards,  on  reaching  his  own  apartment,  he 
summoned  to  his  presence  the  soldier  who  had 
been  the  bearer  of  the  letter  to  Sir  Philip  Selby, 
to  whom  as  he  occupied  a  considerable  place  in 
his  confidence,  and  always  attended  him  when  od 
service,  he  communicated  his  fears  of  a  surpnse 
during  the  night,  and  consulted  with  him  on  the 
best  means  of  taking  precautions  to  ensure  their 
safety. 

"  I  do  not  like  to  trust  too  much  to  the  profes- 
sions of  this  foolish  old  knight,''  he  added,  after 
he  had  spoken  for  some  time;  ^'it  is  true,  he 
remains  unmolested,  though  he  resides  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  seat  of  government ;  but  the  man* 
sion  becomes  a  more  worthy  object  of  attack  when 
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it  contains  the  persons  of  those  who  are  high  in 
her  majesty's  fitvotir.  Besides,  as  you,  Hubert, 
must  be  aware.  Sir  Philip  himself  does  not  enter- 
tain very  faYoorable  feeUngs  towards  me  person* 
ally;  I  see  no  reason,  therefore,  why  I  should 
place  too  much  confidence  in  his  apparent  loy- 
alty/' 

To  these  remarks,  which  were  made  in  such  a 
tone  that  they  seemed  like  those  of  one  thinking 
aload,  his  attendant  returned  no  answer.  A  slight 
change  of  expression  only  showed  that  he  heard 
them.    Sir  Charles  Clifford  continued : 

^*  It  is  the  duty  of  old  soldiers  to  be  cautious. 
Prudence  costs  nothing.  I  must  depend,  good 
Hubert,  on  your  vigilance.  Let  us  act  as  if  in  an 
enemy's  country,  sparing  the  men,  however,  as 
much  as  possible.  Should  any  thing  remarkable 
occur  during  the  night  let  me  be  called.  I  need 
not  uige  on  you  the  necessity  of  caution  when  the 
Lady  Elizabeth  is  concerned.  And  hark  ye, 
Hubert ;"  the  soldier,  who  had  reached  the  door, 
again  turned  and  approached  his  commander, 
**  endeavour  to  procure  information  from  the 
henchman  of  the  Irish  chief.  I  need  add  nothing 
to  what  I  have  said.  Tou  are  more  than  a  match 
for  a  mere  Irishman.^* 

Hubert,  when  he  left  his  officer's  presence, 
hastened  to  carry  his  wishes  into  effect;  and  as 
the  servants  of  Sir  Philip  had  received  orders  to 
pay  respect  to  every  demand  of  the  military 
guests,  an  apartment  in  the  mansion  was  soon 
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converted  into  a  guard-room,  from  which  the  orders 
of  the  subaltern  were  issued  to  his  followers. 

In  addition  to  the  precautions  taken  in  the  early 
part  of  the  evening,  for  the  defence  of  the  post,  in 
case  of  attack,  piquets,  of  single  horse  were  sta- 
tioned, at  several  points  in  the  vicinity,  to  guard 
against  surprise,  who  were  reheved,  occasionally, 
during  the  night,  which,  however,  in  spite  of  the 
fears  of  the  Queen's  officer,  passed  away  withoat 
any  alarm,  or  need  of  further  military  dispby, 
though  it  could  not  be  called  one  of  perfect  quiet, 
for  the  hospitality  of  Sir  Philip  was  not  confined 
to  his  personal  friends,  but  extended  to  the  at- 
tendants of  his  guests,  who,  taking  advantage  d 
the  freedom  from  the  restraint  of  their  superiors, 
which  they  now  enjoyed,  kept  up  their  revelry 
under  the  hospitable  superintendence  of  Louis, 
who  exercised  a  sway  in  the  lower  departments  of 
the  mansion,  fiiUy  equal  to  that  of  his  master  in 
the  great  hall ;  and  as  he  had  himself  served  under 
the  knight  in  the  low  countries,  considered  it  t 
j)oint  of  honour  to  throw  open  both  butlery  and 
cellar  to  his  warlike  friends. 

To  Sir  Philip  himself,  who  had  spent  many  ot 
the  happiest  years  of  his  life,  as  he  often  confess- 
ed in  active  military  service,  the  presence  of  the 
Queen's  soldiers  was  far  from  disagreeable  in 
itself;  and  he  often  visited  their  guard  to  ascertain 
that  their  wants  were  properly  cared  for,  and  with 
the  intention  of  conversing  with  their  commander; 
but  Hubert,  either  wearied  by  his  day^s  march,  or 
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annoyed  by  his  officious  attention,  seemed  resolv- 
ed to  avoid  the  company  of  the  worthy  old 
knight. 

''  It  makes  me  feel  young  as  when  I  first  served 
under  Norris  to  see  our  good  Queen's  troops,'* 
said  Sir  Philip,  when  he  returned  in  his  place  at 
table.  *^  Come,  let  us  pledge  in  a  flowing  bumper, 
the  staunch  yeomen  of  England.  It  reminds  me, 
I  say,  of  the  days  I  passed  in  the  IjOW  Countries, 
I  tell  you,  my  good  firiend,'*  and  as  he  spoke  he 
addressed  Master  Sedley,  his  chaplain,  *'  I  learned 
the  value  of  a  good  meal  and  a  roof  over  my  head 
in  those  days.  No  honest  soldier  shall  want  any 
comfort  with  which  I  can  supply  him." 

^  I  could  never  understand  your  ideas  of  com- 
fort," replied  the  reverend  companion  of  the 
knight ;  *^  to  fast  and  suffer  for  one  week  that 
you  may  better  enjoy  one  day's  rest  if  it  happen 
to  occur^  for  even  this  is  doubtful." 

"  Surely,"  replied  the  knight,  "  your  cloth  is  a 
sufficient  apology  for  your  peaceful  sentiment.  I 
too  am  a  peace-loving  man  at  home.  I  do  not 
expect  you  to  sympathise  in  a  brave  man's  feel- 
ings, my  friend,  Horace's  example  is  much  more 
to  your  taste,  ^'celerem  fugam  sensere,  reUcta 
non  bene  parmula."  He  only  has  enjoyed  life 
who  has  known,  as  I  have,  the  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty of  the  fight ;  the  excitement  of  victory. 
I  tell  you.  Master  Sedley,  your  reverences  of  the 
cassock  know  not  what  life  is;  there  is  not  a 
poor  soldier  yonder,  but  has  felt  a  joy  you  can 
never  know,  the  joy  of  victory." 
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'^  And  a  grief   too^*'   said  the  cbaplain  good 
humouredly, ''  that  of  defeat." 

Sir  Philip  had  now  entered  on  a  subject  of 
which  he  was  never  tired,  and  continued  to  con- 
verse with  his  chaplain,  the  companion  of  many 
of  his  pleasantest  years,  until  a  late  hour  on 
some  of  the  scenes  of  his  military  life,  at  a  period 
when  he  held  a  high  place  among  the  young  men 
of  rank,  who  devoted  themselves,  with  noble 
enthusiasm  to  the  service  of  their  country.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  greatest  good  humour  pre- 
vailed amongst  the  other  party,  who  had  the 
advantage  over  their  superiors,  of  being  free  from 
all  the  passions  which  operated  on  their  minds, 
so  that  no  discordant  feelings  existed  to  mar  the 
harmony  of  the  meeting ;  but  the  song  passed 
round  in  the  various  languages  of  the  parties, 
and  the  wine-cup  circulated  in  honest  glee  and 
conviviality. 

Even  here,  however,  a  distinction  of  rank  was 
made,  and  while  Manus  and  Hubert  occupied  a 
separate  table  near  the  blazing  fire  as  the  selected 
guests  of  Louis,  the  more  humble  retainers  of  the 
knight,  and  Sir  Charles  Clifford,  with  such  of 
the  soldiers  as  were  permitted  by  their  com- 
mander to  enjoy  this  relaxation  of  discipline,  sat 
at  the  long  oaken  table  that  occupied  the  centre 
of  the  apartment,  which  was  sufficiently  spacious 
to  prevent  the  conversation  of  the  more  select 
party  being  overheard,  who  were  farther  secluded 
from  observation  by  the  piles  of  fire-wood  which 
stood  in  front  of  the  blazing  hearth. 
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Louis  was  too    mach  oocapied  enacting  the 
'  irt  of  host  to  take  any  share  in  the  conyersation 
:'  his  firiends,  which  was,  therefore,  principally 
mfined  to  the  henchman  of  O'Donnell  and  the 
<nglish  soldier,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
irmer  perceived  that  Hubert,  who  treated  him 
ith  the  most  marked  respect,  had  received  in- 
troctions  from  his  commander  to  act  as  a  spy, 
nd  endeaTour  to  extract  from  him  some  informa- 
ion  that  might  be  employed  agidnst  the  Irish  chief, 
nd  he  made  his  arrangements  accordingly,  respect- 
ng  the  line  of  conduct  most  likely  to  baffle  this 
)bject    Hubert  on  his  side,  little  suspecting  that 
n  the  simple  retainer  of  0*Donnell  he  had  to 
leal  with  a  much  more  skilful  master  of  in- 
trigue than  himself,  and  one  who  had  during  his 
life  been  so    often  placed  in  circumstances  of 
danger,  when  his  existence  depended  on  his  own 
ingenuity,  that  he  was   not  readily  thrown  off 
lus  guard,  acted  with  little  address,  and  by  his 
contempt  of  his  antagonist's  skill,  exposed  his 
own  game*    This  he  did  more  unwittingly,  as  he 
never  suspected  that  Manus  could  be  aware  of 
his  connexion  with  Sir  Charles  Clifford's  house- 
hold, or  imagine  that  he  knew  many  circumstances 
of  that  officer's  private  history  which  occurred 
during  the  imprisonment  of  O'Donnell.    When 
Hubert,  therefore,  spoke  as  if  he  were  himself 
ignorant  of  the  personal  history  of  that  chief, 
he  only  raised  instead  of  allaying,  as  he  intended, 
the  suspicions  of  the  henchman,  and  proved  that 
&U   his   inquiries    respecting    the    number     of 
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O'Donnell's  attendants  and  the  guards  wbich  had 
accompanied  him  to  Sir  Philip  Selby's  mansion, 
had  a  higher  aim  than  the  gratification  of  mere 
idle  curiosity.  In  the  course  of  the  conversatioii 
during  the  evening,  wherein  Manus  displayed  the 
utmost  simplicity  of  manner,  he  led  hb  compa- 
nion to  give  him  several  pieces  of  information 
which  he  hoped  to  render  available  to  his  own 
proper  designs.  It  was  thus  he  learned  that  the 
principal  cause  of  alarm  of  the  English  com- 
mander was  occasioned  by  the  presence,  during 
their  last  day^s  journey  of  a  mysterious  horse- 
man, who  had  watched  their  proceedings  for 
many  hours,  and  who,  though  he  sometimes  ap- 
proached within  a  very  short  distance,  always 
managed  to  elude  inquiry,  appearing  and  disap- 
pearing in  such  manner  as  to  astonish  even  the 
most  experienced  of  Sir  Charles  Cliflford's  escort 
The  soldier  admitted  that  this  conduct  had 
annoyed  his  commander,  who  supposed  it  boded 
him  no  good,  and  led  him  to  fear  that  the  house 
of  Sir  Philip  Selby  might  not  aflFord  him  the 
protection  the  good  knight  promised,  without  the 
precautions  he  had  taken  since  his  arrival,  of  po^ 
ting  it  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  keeping  his 
soldiers,  though  they  stood  in  much  need  of 
repose,  as  much  on  the  alert  as  if  they  were  in  an 
enemy^s  country. 

^^  Your  troops  will  aflford  little  protection  I  can 
assure  you,^'  said  Manus,  who  as  he  spoke,  drew  his 
seat  closer  to  his  companion's,  assuming  an  air  of 
great  mystery;  "against the  Fear-na-garrau-glas. 
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Hare  you  never  heard  of  him  before  ?  Holy  Co- 
lambkill  protect  us  from  his  visits  !*'  he  added, 
devoutly  crossing  himself,and  watching  the  change 
wrought  by  his  superstitious  feelings  on  the  natu- 
rally brave  Saxon.  ^  Did  he  look  at  any  of  your 
party  in  particular/'  he  continued  following  up  the 
impression  he  had  made ;  **  we  have  several  kinds 
of  spirits  in  this  country  having  their  separate 
offices.  The  Beanshie  denotes  by  her  song  the 
death  of  some  member  of  the  family  to  which 
she  is  attached.  It  is  by  his  eye  alone  the  Fear- 
na-garrau-glas  predicts  evil.  But  this,"  he  added, 
^^is  not  a  proper  time  to  speak  of  such  things. 
Night  is  his  favourite  season,  though  as  you  hare 
experienced,  he  sometimes  appears  during  the  day. 
We  know  not  where  he  may  be  at  this  moment. 
If  you  have  no  other  cause  of  alarm  you  need 
not  draw  up  your  troops  as  a  protection  against 
such  visitants;  they  can  find  their  way  past 
armed  men  into  any  human  habitation,  whose 
occupants  they  wish  tor  molest.  Sir  Philip 
Selby  is  too  honest  to  have  cause  to  fear  evil 
spirits.'* 

^  The  presence  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  too/' 
said  Hubert,  who  seemed  anxious  to  take  the 
bint  of  Manus,  and  refrain  from  any  further  men- 
tion of  the  mysterious  horseman  who  had  caused 
him  so  much  alarm,  at  least,  at  such  a  late  hour 
of  the  night ;  **  the  presence  of  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth, on  whom  much  depends,  makes  his  excel- 
lency more  cautious.    She  is  his  only  child.'' 

**  I  thought  she  was  the  wife  of  your  chief.    Is 
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she  not?"  replied  the  shrewd  henchman  of 
O'DonnelL 

"  No,  his  daughter,  the  heiress  of  his  name 
and  honours,  as  well  as  of  her  high-bom  mother  s. 
But  I  know  little  of  the  family  history  of  Sir 
Charles  Clifford,*'  he  added ;  "  my  duty  is  limited 
to  attendance  in  the  field;  with  his  domestic  ar- 
rangements I  have  no  concern.  If  you  are  anxious 
to  hear  more  respecting  them,  you  may  inqmrc 
of  pert  Mistress  Flora,  who  has  more  than  once  I 
see  crossed  the  hall  since  we  sate  down,  endea- 
vouring, no  doubt,  to  pick  up  information  and 
listen  to  our  conversation.  She  can  amuse  you, 
good  henchman,  if  that  be  your  title,  with  all  the 
little  history  of  her  superiors,  I  think,  Flora," 
he  added,  as  the  girl  approached  where  he  sate; 
"  I  think  if  I  were  Sir  Charles  Clifford  I  would, 
as  I  have  seen  in  Spain,  amongst  people  of  rank, 
employ  another  sort  of  attendant  than  thou  art, 
child,  to  look  after  my  daughter's  person.*' 

"  What  sages  you  soldiers  are/'  said  the  person 
thus  addressed.  **  You  collect  so  much  bfonM' 
tion  during  your  travels  in  foreign  parts,  that 
you  are  capable  of  reforming  all  our  doroestif 
arrangements.  Does  it  never  come  into  your 
wise  head.  Master  Browsholme,  that  my  mistress 
has  some  voice  in  the  choice  of  her  attendants. 
We  have  a  Queen  on  the  throne.  Master  Hubert 
of  Browsholme,  and  you  great  tall  knights  and 
squires  are  proud  to  obey  her  rule.  Can  your 
learned  kingdom  of  Spain  set  us  an  example  in 
this  respect  ?    And  I  tell  you  more,  master  officer 
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of  the  guard,  my  inistresa  is  an  English  heiress 
of  the  County  Pdatine  of  Lancaster,  and  one 
irord  from  our  good  and  great  Queen  would  take 
her  out  of  all  your  hands."  Flora,  as  she  spoke, 
held  up  her  finger  in  a  menacing  attitude,  and 
then  playfully  added,  *^  Many  a  truth,  you  know, 
is  said  in  good-humoured  jest ;  and  now,  my  good 
coantryman  and  quondam  patron,  let  me  >add  a 
few  words  of  advice :  beware  what  notions  you 
put  into  your  master's  head  about  my  mistress, 
who^  I  can  assure  you,  thanks  to  her  own  good 
sense  and  my  spirit  of  inquiry,  is  quite  aware  of 
all  her  rights  as  well  as  duties,  and  though  willing 
to  perform  the  one,  also  able  to  defend  the  others. 
But  what  noise  is  this  your  guard  is  making  ?  I 
hear  their  iron-shod  boots  ringing  on  the  pave- 
ment ;  I  suppose  they  have  some  notable  dis- 
covery to  report  to  your  worship,  and  shall,  there- 
fore, leave  you  to  your  highly  important  duties. 
Recollect,  Hubert,"  she  said,  returning  to  the 
table,  '^  no  more  mention  of  a  duenna  if  you  love 
me,  or  value  your  own  peace.  My  mistress  has 
broad  acres  to  give  away,  and  is  not  to  be  trifled 

with.^' 

The  interruption  to  the  conversation  was  caused 
by  one  of  the  soldiers  of  the  guard,  who,  advanc- 
ing into  the  hall  inquired  for  his  commander,  to 
whom  he  reported,  that  a  minstrel,  accompanied 
by  bis  servant,  sought  the  hospitality  of  Sir  Philip 
Selby,  but  had  been  stopped  by  the  guard  until  an 
order  was  given  for  his  admission,  with  which  the 
young  man  seemed  much  o£Fended,  saying,  that 
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he  had  a  right  of  entry  where  he  pleased,  by  virtue 
of  his  office. 

Hubert  understood  the  customs  of  the  country 
sufficiently  to  know  that  persons  of  this  profession 
considered  admittance  and  hospitality  a  right  diie 
to  their  craft  by  the  chief  men  of  all  parties.  He 
therefore,  issued  the  necessary  order  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  minstrel  and  his  servant ;  and  sorin 
after  a  young  man^  in  the  usual  dress  of  his  order, 
accompanied  by  a  lad  carrying  his  harp,  walked  into 
the  centre  of  the  hall,  where  he  paused  for  some 
minutes,  and  looked  around,with  the  supercilious  air 
of  his  profession,  in  search  of  the  principal  persons 
of  the  company.  His  experience  soon  shewed  him 
that  he  had  not  before  him  the  magnates,  and  he 
was  about  to  turn  in  search  of  some  domestic  ot 
Sir  Philip  Selby  to  demand  why  he  had  been 
introduced  among  the  menials,  instead  of  bein; 
admitted  to  the  banquet  of  the  chief,  when  he  was 
accosted  by  Manus,  who,  after  the  most  respectlul 
salutation, informed  him,  that  he  feared  he  could  not 
have  access  to  the  knight,  who  was  engaged  with 
some  of  the  Queen's  officers  on  public  business. 

^'I  fear,  worthy  Sir,"  he  said,  "  affairs  of  state 
too  much  engross  our  leaders,  if  they  have  not 
retired  to  rest,  to  allow  them  to  unbend  so  fer  as 
to  enjoy  your  melody.  My  chief,  indeed,  turns  not 
away  his  ear  from  the  sons  of  song,  who  are  ever 
dear  to  the  house  of  Columbkill ;  but  his  attention 
is,  at  present,  entirely  given  to  business,  and  I 
fear  the  Saxon  priest  would  little  reUsh  the  melody 
of  your  harp.     Our  own  holy  Saint  Patrick  him- 
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self,  you  are  aware,  loved  not  the  strains  of  Oisin, 
still  less  will  thine  move  the  soul  of  the  Bishop 
of  Clogher.  Tany,  then,  noble  minstrel,  we 
intreat,  for  this  one  night,  even  here  with  us  of 
inferior  rank,  perhaps  thy  strains  may  attract  the 
notice  of  a  damsel,  who  occasionally  honours  with 
her  smiles  my  gallant  companion,  the  fitir  Flora, 
the  principal  attendant  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth, 
daughter  to  the  English  chief/' 

The  minstrel  seemed  amused  by  this  speech  of 
Manus,  and  turning  towards  the  fire,  like  one  who 
condescends  rather  too  much  in  yielding  to  a 
momentary  whim,  ordered  a  cup  of  wine  for  him- 
self and  some  refreshment  for  his  servant ;  then 
drawing  his  harp,  which  his  page  had  already  set 
before  him  within  reach  of  his  hand,  he  tuned  its 
wires,  and  ¥ath  skilful  touch  waked  its  melody* 

As  he  ran  over  his  collection  of  ditties,  he 
paused  occasionally  to  sip  his  wine  and  converse 
with  the  English  soldier,  whose  cautious  reserve 
seemed  to  thaw  before  the  warmth  of  his  profes- 
sions, as  he  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  flattery  of  his 
tongue. 

^*  And  so  you  still  prefer  your  English  music  to 
ours,'' he  said,  as  he  continued  the  conversation  he 
had  commenced  with  Hubert,  after  putting  aside 
his  instrument,  '*  so  much  for  prejudice.  Speak 
of  Englishmen  or  English  horses  you  may,  per* 
haps,  have  some  right  to  compare^'' 

^Or  English  women,''  said  a  laughing  voice 
from  behind.  **  Allow  us,  if  you  please,  to  compete 
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with  the  other  animals  of  our  country,  master 

minstrel." 

"  In  truth,  fair  maiden,*'  the  minstrel,  after 
gazing  for  some  time  with  admiring  eye  on  the 
girl,  who  pertly  returned  the  scrutiny,  readily  re- 
plied, ^  you  might  well  wake  the  minstrel's  song. 
Are  the  daughters  of  the  eastern  land,  indeed, 
fair  as  thou?  Well  may  her  sons  boast  she  b 
invincible  while  they  have  such  treasures  to  de- 
fend. Be  thou,  fair  lady,  the  judge  between  this 
brave  soldier  and  me,  an  unknown  minstrel,  of 
the  merits  of  our  cause.  I  contend  that  we  excel 
the  Saxons,  if  not  in  fair  maidens,  even  this  1 
would  have  affirmed  a  few  minutes  ago  in  my 
ignorance,  at  least  in  the  poetry  of  our  bard>. 
Accident  has  given  me,  obscure  though  T  be,  some 
knowledge  of  these  matters.  Let  this  be  your 
seat  of  judgment,"  he  added,  resigning  his  chair 
to  the  EngUsh  girl,  "and  I  shaU  kneel  at  your 
feet  to  implore  impartial  justice.*' 

"  I  object  to  the  court,"  said  Hubert,  taking 
up  the  conversation,  "  I  object  to  the  court. 
You  have  ahready  bribed  the  judge,  sir  minstrel,  ts 
all  women  can  be  most  easily  by  flattery.  Do 
vou  imagine  that  Uttle  head  can  carry  steadily  all 
the  fine  things  you  have  said?  but  let  us  have 
your  songs,  it  is  all  one  to  H  ubert  of  the  Brow»- 
holme,  whose  opinion  will  not  be  influenced  by 
that,  of  the  fairest  she,  that  ever  wore  kirtle  or 

farthingale.*' 

The  minstrel  cast  a  glance  of  humourous  intel- 
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ligence  on  the  judge,  and  having  preluded  for 
some  time,  explained  that  he  would  take,  as  his 
example  of  English  poetry,  some  verses  of  Michael 
Drayton,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  poets  of 
the  time ;  and  he  sang,  in  as  ludicrous  a  manner 
as  possible,  a  part  of  a  song  then  very  much  in 
vogue  amongst  the  English  of  the  Pale,  taken  from 
the  Sirena  of  that  author,  which,  from  its  length, 
was  generally  broken  up  into  as  many  separate 
songs  as  it  contained  stanzas. 

The  ftihes  in  the  flood 

When  the  doth  sngle. 
For  the  hook  strive  ft  good 

Them  to  entengle ; 
And  leaping  on  the  Und 
From  the  clear  wnter, 
Their  icnlet  upon  the  land 

LftTishly  scatter ; 
Therewith  to  pate  the  mold 

Whereon  she  passes ; 
So  herself  to  behold 

As  in  her  glasses. 

Chor.^Om  thy  UmJkt 
In  a  rank^ 

Lti  iky  twant  Hmg  her, 
And  with  their  mutie 
jihng  iei  them  bring  ker» 

When  she  looks  out  by  night, 

The  stars  stand  gaxing. 
Like  comets  to  our  sight, 

FearfoHy  biasing  \ 
As  wondVing  at  her  eyes» 

With  their  moch  brightness, 
Which  so  amaze  the  skies, 

Dimnittg  their  lightness. 

VOL.  II.  B 
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The  raging  tempests  are  calm 
When  she  speaketh. 

Such  most  delightsome  balm. 
From  her  Tips  breaketh. 

Chor.^Oit  thy  bank^ 
In  a  ranA, 

Let  thy  m'ons  sing  her. 
And  with  their  music 
Along  let  them  bring  her 


Again  he  tuned  his  harp,  and  after  a  few  mi- 
nutes* consideration,  said, 
"  Now  hear  how  our  Irish  lover  speaks/' 
A  new  spirit  illumined  his  countenance,  he 
woke  the  most  melodious  notes  of  his  instrument* 
and  with  clear  voice  sang  one  of  the  noblest  com- 
positions of  an  Irish  bard. 

EILEEN. 

My  Eileen,  dark  Eileen's  the  muid  of  my  soul. 

Her  footstep  is  light  as  the  fall  of  the  dew. 

And  swift  as  the  billows  when  onwards  they  roll, 

In  the  sunshine  of  spring-time  when  all  life  is  new ; 

Her  tresses  are  black  as  the  banner  of  night ; 

Her  eyes  like  twin  morning  stars  matchless  in  light ; 

And  the  blush  on  her  cheek  far  outvies  the  heath-bell. 

And  soft  is  her  voice  as  the  harp^s  distant  swell. 

We've  loved  from  our  youth,  our  hearts  are  united. 
For  her  I  have  striven  for  honour  and  fame. 
And  still  have  I  seen  her  oVrjoyed  and  delighted, 
To  whisper  her  Bannacht  love's  glorious  name. 
I  would  1  were  King  of  Emania,  my  pride 
Would  be  to  see  Eileen  sit  there  as  my  bride  ; 
No  matter !  I'm  king  of  my  own  humble  cot. 
And  the  emile  of  my  Eileen  ennobles  my  lot  I 
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What  heed  I  for  power  ?  what  need  I  for  wealth  ? 

My  blood  is  the  blood  of  the  princely  0*Neill ; 

My  sword  is  my  sceptre,  my  kingdom  is  health. 

My  EUeen  a  treasure  which  nerer  can  fail. 

From  the  shores  of  Lough  £me  to  the  shores  of  Loogh  Neagh, 

In  the  moon's  broadest  beam,  in  the  sun*s  brightest  ray, 

No  Child  of  the  Gael  Eileen's  rival  can  see, 

My  Eileen,  dark  Eileen,  Eileen  cushla-ma^hree ! 

^  Now  judgment,  judgment,  fair  Brehoness/'  he 
said,  starting  to  his  feet,  ^  acknowledge  how  su- 
perior we  are  in  every  respect  but  female  beauty, 
to  you  Saxons." 

^  My  mistress  is  a  better  judge  of  such  matters 
than  I  am,*'  said  Flora,  after  some  consideration. 
^'  I  fear  she  wiU  think  me  a  sad  truant  for  delaying 
my  return  so  long.  I  wish  she  could  hear  you 
play  on  your  harp  and  sing  that  melody,"  she  con- 
tinued, still  loitering  in  the  hall,  **  then,  perhaps, 
/  might  receive  pardon  for  my  offence,  by  exhibit- 
ing the  cause ;  and  you  would  acknowledge,  after 
seeing  her,  if  any  doubt  remain  on  your  mind  hav- 
ing seen  me,  that  Saxon  maidens  are,  at  least,  as 
beautiful  as  the  dark  daughters  of  Ulster,  whose 
praise  you  sing.  Come,  Sir  minstrel,"  she  added, 
stepping  slowly  backward  as  she  spoke,  *'  come,  if 
yon  venture  to  my  lady's  bower,  you  will  see  one 
ca]>able  of  judging  of  your  strains." 

^^  I  have,  in  truth,  no  doubt  remaining,''  the 
minstrel  replied,  in  a  careless  tone.  *'  I  must, 
however,  acknowledge  some  curiosity  to  see  one 
whom  you  admit  to  be  more  beautiful  than  your- 
self.    You,  gentlemen,  must  pardon  me  that  I 
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take  advantage  of  Mistress  Flora's  kind  offer,  and 
leave  your  company  for  a  short  season.  I  cease 
to  regret  that  the  statesmen  have  closed  their 
doors  on  me^  since  a  way  is  opened  to  a  fair  ladys 
bower,  the  only  spot  where  a  minstrel  feels  at 
home." 

Having  said  this,  he  waited  not  for  any  fiir- 
ther  invitation,  but  bracing  his  instrument 
on  his  shoulder,  silently  followed  the  maiden, 
who  led  the  way  to  a  distant  part  of  the  build- 
ing, where  her  mistress's  apartments  were  si- 
tuated. 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  Flora,  in  her  affec- 
tionate zeal,  had  dwelt  with  delight  on  the  beauty 
of  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Clifford,  and  considered 
lier  fit  to  contend  for  the  palm  with  the  loveliest 
daughters  of  Ulster;  for  few,  even  though  unpre- 
judiced by  affection,  could  have  viewed  her  as  she 
now  sate  reclining  listlessly  on  her  chair,  watchins: 
with  a  smile  the  various  forms  assumed  by  the 
ashes  of  the  fire  burning  on  the  broad  hearth 
before  her,  without  agreeing  in  opinion  with  her 
attached  attendant,  and  acknowledging  that  there 
were  very  few  of  her  sex  who  did  not  suffer  in 
comparison  with  her  mistress,  who  had  laid  aside 
the  close  travelling  dress  she  appeared  in  at 
the  time  of  her  arrival,  and  assumed  a  loose 
silken  robe,  which  showed  to  more  advantage  her 
graceful  and  rounded  form.  Her  hair,  too,  haJ 
been  freed  from  the  confinement  of  the  ridinir  hat 
which  she  then  wore,  and  being  arranged  by  the 
skilful  hands  of  Flora,  reposed  unconfined  in  rich 
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tresses  on  her  ivory  shoulders ;  or  when,  with 
girlish  delight,  she  shook  her  beautifully  formed 
heady  fell  around  her  figure  like  a  golden  shower. 
The  blue  eye  and  beautiful  complexion  of  her 
country,  were  not  wanting  to  this  Saxon  Hebe, 
while  the  exercise  of  the  morning,  and  exposure  to 
the  air,  had  added  to  the  richness  of  the  one, 
without  injuring  its  delicacy,  and  by  the  excite- 
ment connected  therewith,  had  increased  the  ex- 
pression of  the  other ;  her  long  silken  eye-lashes, 
and  slightly  marked,  but  regular  brow,  added  to 
the  general  expression  of  loveliness.  Her  stature 
was  decidedly  under  the  general  standard;  but 
her  form,  though  of  almost  infantine  roundness, 
was  symmetry  itself. 

The  minstrel  paused  as  he  entered,  and  gazed 
for  a  time  in  silent  admiration  on  the  English 
maiden,  who  remained  unconscious  of  his  pre* 
lence,  and  gently  chided  her  attendant  for  her 
prolonged  absence. 

Flora,  who  had  advanced  to  the  seat  of 
her  mistress,  did  not  attempt  any  explanation 
of  her  conduct,  but  pointed,  with  a  smile,  to 
the  figure  of  her  companion^  saying  that  he  was 
a  wandering  minstrel  she  had  encountered  in  the 
hall,  who  had  detained  her  from  her  duty  by  the 
attracdons  of  his  poetry  and  music. 

^^  I  hope.  Sir  minstrel,  your  art  teaches  you  to 
save  poor  handmaidens  from  the  wrath  of  their 
superiors,  and  that  your  interference  will  avail  in 
my  favour;  for  I  fear  much  I  have  erred  in  tarry- 
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ing  so  long  to  listen  to  your  music,  and  perchance 
not  the  less  in  introducing  you  here/' 

The  stranger,  having  laid  down  his  harp  while 
the  attendant  was  speaking,  threw  aside  his  cloak 
and  advanced  towards  the  lady,  who,  starting 
from  her  seat,  uttered  a  joyful  cry  of  recognition, 
and  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  unexpected 
visitor. 

"  What !  Richard  Tyrrell  here  !"  she  said,  with 
delight.  "To  what  good  fortune  do  we  owf 
this  happiness  ?  I  feared  we  should  never 
meet  again.  Tell  me,  dear  Tyrrell,  tell  me 
how  you  knew  of  my  visit  to  this  place,  where 
I  only  arrived  this  morning ;  and  by  what  device 
you  have  gained  access  to  this  house,  guarded 
as  it  is,  with  so  much  jealousy  ?  Above  all,  let 
me  know  if  you  incur  any  risk  in  coming  to 
see  me  ?  I  fear,  from  your  choosing  this  un- 
timely hour  for  the  purpose,  you  do  not  pay  your 
visit  without  danger ;  and  I  recollect,  as  you  also 
should,  that  your  person  is  but  too  well  known  to 
several  of  the  present  inmates  of  this  mansion. 
You  allow  a  confidence  in  your  own  address  to 
caiTV  you  too  far  in  daring,  and  thus  expose  your- 
sclt  to  danger.  Oh,  Tyrrell,  if  not  for  your  ovni 
sake,  at  least  for  mine,  learn  to  be  prudent,'* 

Ti.o  lover  remained  silent  for  some  time,  sap- 
porting  with  his  arm,  which  fondly  encircled  her 
\\'aist,  the  bending  form  of  his  mistress,  and  gazing 
with  silent  pleasure  on  her  animated  countenance, 
which  she  turned  up  to  meet  his  inquiring  glance. 
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He  then  impresaed  a  kiss,  warm  with  affection^  on 
her  fair  brow,  and  smiling  as  he  did  so,  reUeved 
her  from  the  apprehension  she  entertained  for  his 
safety. 

^  I  do  assure  thee,  my  dearest  Elizabeth,  no 
danger  can  happen  to  me  within  these  walls.  Thou 
art  my  guardian  angel ;  and  besides,  I  have  trusty 
friends  to  protect  me,  if  needful ;  were  it  other- 
wise, the  roof  of  Sir  Philip  Selby  is  a  sufficient 
protection  to  an  unarmed  man.  Thy  father  him* 
self  would  not,  I  am  confident,  recognise  me  in 
my  disguise.  Flora  knows,  that  though  I  did 
not,  she  will  say,  could  not  deceive  her,  I  easily 
evaded  the  sagacity  of  the  wise  Hubert  of  the 
Browsholme,  aye,  even  when  on  the  alert,  and 
overflowing  with  suspicion ;  and  shall  again,  ere 
sunrise.  Recollect,  however,  that  in  this  house, 
except  by  one  person  besides  yourselves,  I  am  only 
known  as  the  ordinary  minstrel  who  occasionally 
claims  the  hospitality  of  the  Saxon  knight;  higher 
/Vank  I  have  none. 

^  Thou  didst  inquire  how  I  knew  of  thy  ar- 
rival Dost  thou,  indeed,  imagine  that  thy  fate 
ia  so  Utile  cared  for  by  Richard  Tyrrell,  that  he 
owes  to  accident  alone  the  pleasure  he  now  en- 
joys ?  Enow,  my  Elizabeth,  that  from  the  time 
we  last  parted,  I  have  never  lost  sight,  for  a  day, 
of  the  loved  one  of  my  heart;  that  I  was  soon 
made  aware  of  the  determination  of  thy  proud 
&ther,  who  feared  that  in  his  absence  we  might 
meet  again,  to  make  thee  the  companion  of  his 
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dangerous  progress  into  Ulster;  that  from  the 
hour  thou  didst  pass  the  gates  of  Dublin,  I  have 
seldom  been  beyond  the  sound  of  thy  sweet  voice. 
Perhaps  Sir  Charles  Clifford,  though  my  enemy, 
was  not  less  secure,  bearing  such  a  prize,  in  being 
surrounded,  during  his  march,  by  the  Bannadits 
of  Tyrrell.     I  found  it  impossible  to  communicate 
all  this  to  thee  before;  and  I  was,  therefore,  I  feir. 
however  unintentionally,  a  cause  of  alarm,  when 
on  one  or  two  occasions  my  presence  was  ob- 
served by  the  soldiers  who  formed  the  escort." 

^^  Wert  thou  then,  indeed,  the  black  horseman, 
who  so  often  produced  uneasiness  to  my  father 
and  his  faithful  Hubert  ?  Oh !  Richard,  why  hadst 
thou  not  entrusted  me  with  thy  secret  ?  I  fear  I 
sometimes  joined  in  their  wish  to   punish  thy 

boldness.*^ 

"And  for  once  thy  prayers  were  not  beard. 
My  Elizabeth  does  not  regret  the  visit  which  1 
am  enabled  to  pay  her  ?*' 

"  She  only  fears  for  your  personal  safety.  Bot 
why,  my  dear  Richard,  any  longer  employ  this 
disguise  ?  You  have  gained  the  object  which,  you 
say,  first  induced  you  to  put  it  on.  Why  not  re- 
sume your  proper  character  ?'* 

Tyrrell  paused  before  he  made  any  reply ;  and 
when  he  did  so,  he  pressed  his  beautiful  mistress 
closer  to  his  breast. 

"  I  fear,  my  love,  to  confess  all  my  weakness. 
There  was  a  time,  when  it  would  have  been  difB- 
cult  to  persuade  me  that  I  could  possess  my  pre- 
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sent  feelinss.  Habit  has  made  the  mode  of  life 
I  adopted,  from  necessity,  almost  a  part  of  my 
nature.  I  shall  never  again  enjoy  the  quiet  of 
settled  life,  as  I  once  could  have  done.  Oh! 
Elizabeth,  there  is  something  in  the  free  life  of 
the  woods  congenial  to  man's  nature ;  all  else  is 
joyless  when  compared  to  it.  There  is  but  one 
decoy  which  can  allure  me  back  to  the  quiet  calm  of 
domestic  life.  Had  I  never  seen  thee,  or  received 
the  fond  promise  of  thy  love,  no  roof-tree  would 
again  have  covered  Richard  Tyrrell.  He  only  who 
has  experienced  it  as  I  have,  can  know  the  plea- 
sure of  watching  from  some  romantic  situation, 
the  sun  setting  in  all  his  glory  in  the  fietr  west,  with 
colour  after  colour  fading  in  the  darkening  hea- 
vens, or,  when  that  sun  again  rises  to  call  man 
from  his  repose,  and  adds  ray  by  ray  to  the  in- 
creasing light,  until  all  nature  is  again  alive,  the 
birds  on  the  wing,  and  the  air  sonorous  with  their 
happy  songs,  or  the  shrill  chirrupings  of  the 
myriads  of  insects,  which  just  enter  upon  exist- 
eQce,  and  spring  forth  full  formed,  to  finish  their 
short  life  of  enjoyment  ere  he  again  sink  to  rest, 
the  pleasures  of  activity,  then  the  happy  meal, 
won  by  not  irksome  toil,  in  pursuit  of  the  bound- 
ing deer,  or  drawn  from  the  dear  bed  of  some  rip- 
pling stream,  with  no  other  cellar  than  the 
bubbling  spring  starting  from  its  rocky  grot, 
adorned  with  the  rich  ornaments  which  beauteous 
nature  supplies.  This,  this  is  life.  I  almost  wish, 
Elizabeth,  you  could  share  with  me,  were  it  but 
for  a  day,  the  joy,  the  excitement  of  my  little 
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camp.  There  you  would  see  man  in  his  best 
position ;  faithful,  honest,  sincere.  Tliere  is  no 
treachery  amongst  my  Bannachts.  When  you 
look  from  yon  casement  after  I  am  gone,  feel  that 
you  are  safe,  and  know  that  the  woods  you  view 
conceal  those  to  whom  your  safety  will  be  very 
dear ;  who  will  watch  the  silent  stars  of  night, 
through  its  lonely  hours,  for  your  protection." 

The  Lady  Elizabeth  only  answered  by  a  deep 
sigh,  which  caused  her  lover  to  fix  an  anxioas 
inquiring  gaze  upon  her. 

"  What  means  that  sigh  ?  Has  any  thing  I 
have  saidtaused  thee  a  moment's  pain  ?*' 

^'  I  fear,  dear  Richard,  that  the  plan  of  happ- 
ness  we  once  formed  will  prove  nothing  more 
lasting  than  an  idle  dream,  however  l>eautiful  we 
considered  it  at  the  moment.  I  hoped  that  the 
cloud  which  hung  over  us  would  pass  away  ;  that 
this  land  would  be  at  peace ;  that,  either  here  or 
in  dear  England,  you  would  resume  your  rank, 
take  your  station  in  society,  and,*'  she  added 
with  a  tremulous  voice,  "  become  happy.** 

"  And  may  I  not  be  so  still  ?  Tell  me  that  I 
may  hope  to  enjoy  the  only  prize  I  care  for;  tcD 
me  I  may  call  thee  mine,  and  Richard  Tyrrell  will 
mould  himself  to  thy  will.  But,  my  Elizabeth,  I 
need  not  recal  to  your  recollection  how  my 
addresses  were  first  received  by  Sir  Charles  Clif- 
ford ;  the  insulting  language  he  used,  when  he 
shut  out  from  all  hope  one  who  was  his  equal,  (his 
equal  in  rank,  at  least,)  as  being  an  alien  in  blood 
and  feeling ;  the  descendant  of  Walter  TY^rell  an 
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alien !  and,  as  such,  being  unworthy  the  hand  he 
sought     It  may  be  I  am  unworthy  of  thee ;  but 
I  am  no  alien.    Could   I  hope  to  see  thee  the 
mistress   of  my  dwelling-place/'  he  added,  "  I 
would  make  it  worthy  of  its  mistress.     If  I  can- 
not win  thy  consent  to  this,  my  only  happiness 
is  in  my  present  mode  of  life.    The  alien  in  blood 
has  no  rank ;   the  descendant  of  English  nobles 
has  no  home,   save  in  the  woods  of  his  native 
land,  or  in  his  tent,  guarding  and  watching  the 
treasure  which   he  may  not  claim,    and   which 
another  guards  with  no  less  care.     I  fear  I  should 
be  too  happy^  Elizabeth,  if  I  had  thee  always  at 
my  side,  as  now.     While  you  remain  the  guest  of 
Sir  Philip,  you  must^nay,  do  not   refuse  the 
request— you  must  receive  my  visits,  and  allow 
me  to  offer  my  devotions  at  your  feet     I  find  in 
this  disguise   I   can   elude  the  vigilance   of  the 
giiard,  and  pass  and  repass  without  fear.    My  old 
friend,  Manus,  who  is  fortunately  here,  has  under- 
taken to  act  as  a  spy  on  your  friends,  and  will 
take  care  to  give  me  timely  warning  of  the  ap- 
proach of  danger." 

.  The  lovers  continued  to  converse  in  this  man- 
ner for  some  hours,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
repeated  warnings  from  Flora  that  they  at  length 
consented  to  part  On  his  return  to  the  hall, 
Tyrrell  found  that  the  party  he  had  left  there  had 
long  since  retired  to  rest,  no  one  remaining  but 
his  servant  Para,  whom  he  aroused  firom  his  slum- 
ber on  the  now  silent  hearth ;  and  having  given 
"ini  his  harp,  which  he  had  carefully  deposited  in  ' 
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its  case,  left  the  house  with  the  same  independent 
air  he  had  assumed  on  his  arrival,  under  the  con- 
duct of  a  soldier  of  the  guard,  who  had  received 
his  superior's  orders  to  lead  the  minstrel  beyond 
the  English  sentinels. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Do  RING  the  imprisonment  of  O^Donnell  many 
plans  were  suggested  for  procuring  his  freedom, 
and  even  amongst  the  Anglo-Irish  a  strong  im- 
pression of  the  injustice  he  suffered  under  existed, 
causing  a  degree  of  sympathy  in  his  misfortune, 
which  it  wotdd  have  been  the  poHcy  of  a  wise 
government  to  have  removed  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. This  was  enhanced  by  the  extreme  youth 
of  the  sufferer,  who  it  was  well  known  had  not 
provoked  the  outrage  committed  on  his  person, 
by  any  act  of  opposition,  his  only  offence  being 
a  few  unguarded  expressions  uttered  in  the 
thoughtlessness  of  boyhood ;  the  peaceful  state 
of  the  coimtry,  moreover,  made  the  treachery  of 
which  he  was  the  victim  appear  in  the  very 
worst  light,  without  even  the  satisfaction  of  state 
necessity. 

Amongst  those  who  devoted  themselves  with 
enthusiasm  to  the  cause  of  the  young  chief,  no  one 
was   more  zealous  than  Richard    Tyrrell,  who. 
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descended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient  families 
of  the  country,  and  possessed  of  all  the  advan- 
tages a  liberal  education  supplied,  combined  irith 
a  fine  personal  appearance,  an  important  posses- 
sion to  those  who  desired  to  procure  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  Elizabeth,  might  have,  had  he  taken 
advantage  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed^  soon  arrived  at  distinction  and  honour  in 
the  royal  service. 

Many  attempts  were  made  by  his  friends,  who 
were  fully  aware  of  the  advantages  he  possessed, 
to  induce  Tyrrell  to  take  office  in  the  army,  or  at 
the  court  of  the  Queen,  but  without   success,  for 
he  loved  freedom  of  action   too    well,  and  soon 
acquired   the  character   of  a   young  man,   who, 
being  his  own   master  before  his  judgment  was 
matured^  was,  in  consequence  led  to  despise  the 
advice  of  his  friends.     To   those  who  understood 
his  character  best,  some  other  cause  seemed  to 
operate,  and  though  many  surmises  were  hazarded, 
none  of  them  pointed   at  the   true  cause,  for  it 
was   not  imagined  that   secret  dissatisfaction  at 
the  acts   of  government,  or  sympathy  at  the  suf- 
ferings of  a  stranger,  coxdd  produce  so  powerful 
an  effect  on  the  mind  of  one  so  young.     But  for 
the  better  understanding  of  this  portion  of  my 
narrative,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  to  the  reader 
some   matters   connected  with  the  existing  state 
of  society  in   Ireland  at  the  period  of  which  I 
now  treat. 

The  ancient  English  of  the  Pale,  who  had  been 
kept  separate  from  the  Irish,  by  the  jealousy  and 
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mistaken  policy  of  the  varioas  gOTernments  that 
succeeded  one  another,  from  the  time  of  Henry 
1 1 .9  had  began,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  the 
contrary,  to  entertain  some  feeling  in  common 
with  the  descendants  of  the  original  inhabitants, 
and  in  consequence  of  frequent  intermarriages, 
adopted  many  of  their  customs,  and  acquired  an 
attachment  to  the  soil,  little  inferior  to  that  of 
the  natives* 

An  event  which  occurred  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  increased  this  growing  good  feeling.  The 
Reformation,  as  it  is  impiously  called,  which 
found  its  most  strenuous  supporters  amongst  the 
new  colonists,  but  was  opposed  by  the  descend* 
ants  of  the  original  settlers,  who  adhered  with 
unswerving  fidelity  to  the  true  faith,  and  though 
some  dignitaries  of  our  holy  church  disgraced  the 
sacred  office  they  held  by  joining  the  new  reli- 
gion, the  nobles  spumed  ^e  example,  and  in  this 
instance,  the  only  legitimate  one,  showed  a  pro- 
per opposition  to  clerical  authority,  when  it 
became  necessary  to  choose  between  aUegiance  to 
the  state,  which  had  forfeited  its  right  to  their 
fealty,  by  denying  the  authority  that  alone  gave 
it  power,  our  holy  church  and  it  is  not  surprizing, 
therefore,  that  the  English  of  the  P&le  felt  more 
than  formerly  for  the  oppression  under  which 
their  Irish  brethren  had  so  long  suffered. 

This  community  of  feeling  by  removing  many 
prejudices  before  existing,  caused  several  old  laws 
to  fall  into  disuse,  that  in  particular  contained 
in  the  statute  of  Kilkenny  against  the  customs 
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called  Fostering  and  Gossipred,*  which  are 
therein  declared  to  be  treason  against  the  state. 
Amongst  the  other  Anglo-Irish  families  remaining 
faithful  to  the  ancient  religion,  who  were  by  this 
circumstance,  and  a  sense  of  common  danger  occa- 
sioned thereby,  brought  into  a  close  intimacy  with 
many  of  the  genuine  Irish,  was  that  of  TyrrelL 
amongst  whom,  Richard,  the  last  hope  of  his 
family,  the  other  children  having  died  in  their 
infancy,  was  placed  in  Fostering.  Here  while  he 
imbibed  life  and  health  at  her  breast,  he  also 
acquired  from  his  nurse,  with  the  language  com- 
mon to  both  parties,  a  knowledge  of  the  legends 
of  the  country,  which  she  sang  to  amuse  hb 
childhood,  producing  thereby  a  powerful  influence 
on  his  future  life,  for  to  him  these  legends  formed 
the  only  history  of  the  past,  and  the  result  of 
this  mode  of  education  was  that  he  entered  into 
all  his  nurse's  feelings,  and  from  sympathy  with 
the  wrongs  of  her  nation,  acquired  during  child- 
hood a  truly  Irish  bent,  which  subsequent 
education,  however  it  might  modify^  could  never 
remove ;  and  here  may  be  found  a  solution  of 
much  of  Tyrrell's  future  conduct,  and  the 
real  reason  why  he  refused  to  enter  into  the 
English  service.  He  preferred  what  he  con- 
sidered independence  to  honour  derived  from  the 
hands  of  her  oppressors  in  his  native  land.  Day 
after  day,  his  love  of  the  country  increased,  and 
the   determination  became   fixed  of  making  her 

*  Nursing,  or  giring  out  to  nurse.    Compatemity. 
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political  liberty  the  only  compass  by  which  he 
steered  his  public  course*  As  to  the  best  mode 
of  effecting  this,  there  is  no  doubt  a  very  decided 
change  had  corae  over  his  mind  between  the 
period  of  his  life  now  spoken  of,  and  his  intro- 
duction to  the  readers  of  these  annals.  This  can 
be  accounted  for  without  supposing  any  incon- 
sistency'in  the  conduct  of  Tyrrell,  whose  objects 
continued  unchanged,  though  his  opinion  may 
bave  varied  respecting  the  means  to  be  employed. 
This,  however,  requires  some  further  ezplana- 
tion. 

When  he  first  turned  his  attention  to  the  past 
history  of  the  country,  Tyrrell  imagined  he  saw 
there  much  to  blame  in  all  the  parties  concerned. 
As  a  patriot,  he  could  not  pardon  the  selfish  feel- 
ing which  induced  Dermot  to  throw  himself  into 
the  power  of  the  English  monarch.  As  a  Briton 
descended  of  a  warlike  race,  he  was  ready  to 
excuse  his  ancestors  for  taking  advantage  of  the 
offers  of  a  legitimate  prince,  to  aid  him  in  war, 
and  occupy  as  settiers,  the  lands  they  assisted  him 
to  conquer  ;  introducing,  at  the  same  time,  into 
their  adopted  country,  those  arts  of  life,  and  the 
superior  knowledge  they  possessed :  reasoning  on 
these  principles,  his  system  was  to  allow  the  past 
to  be  forgotten,  to  let  all  parties  acknowledge  that 
many  causes  of  hate  had  arisen  out  of  circumstan- 
ces, not  under  the  controul  of  the  existing  genera* 
tion,  which  would  be  best  remedied  by  a  determina^ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  governing  nation  to  remove 
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all  that  might  tend  to  incite  quarrel,  and  by  go^ 
laws,  fairly  administered^  heal  the  disorders  ot 
the  state,  and  give  health  and  energy  to  the 
political  body,  now  suffering  under  the  treatment 
of  unskilful  or  dishonest  advisers.  In  Sir  John 
Perrot,  who  held  the  reins  of  government  at  this 
period,  Tyrrell  believed  he  saw  the  person  most 
likely  to  give  effect  to  his  views,  and  he,  therefore, 
though  holding  no  official  appointment,  rendered 
himself  conspicuous  by  his  support  of  that 
statesman's  plans,  even  departing  so  far  from  his 
usual  mode  of  proceeding,  and  from  the  proud 
neutrality  he  professed,  as  to  spend  much  time  in 
Dublin  as  a  private  adviser,  aiding  as  far  as  his 
influence  went,  the  objects  of  the  Deputir^s 
administration.  On  several  occasions  too,  he 
consented  to  make  excursions  among  the  Irish 
chiefs,  and  endeavoured  to  procure  their  co- opera- 
tion in  a  general  pacification.  As  soon,  hoverer, 
as  he  was  informed  of  the  treachery  practised  on 
O'Donnell,  his  short-lived  confidence  was  at  an 
end,  and  he  abstained  for  ever  from  any  connexion 
with  the  English  government,  retiring  into  a  state 
of  seclusion,  from  which  his  friends  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  induce  him  to  emerge.  He  felt 
that  he  had  been  made  a  means,  innocently  as 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  of  deception,  and  no 
explanation  could  satisfy  his  wounded  honour; 
his  only  reply  to  the  Deputy,  when  he  again 
attempted  to  obtain  his  assistance,  was,  "  Give 
O^Donnell    his  liberty,  and  then,  but  not    till 
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then^  will  I  consent  to  hold  commiinication  with 
you." 

TyrrelFs  character  was  well  understood  by  the 
Irish  chieftains,  whose  confidence  he  never  lost, 
and  amongst  them  be  now  spent  many  of  bis 
leisure  hours.     His  acdve  mind  could  not,  it  is 
easy  to  believe,  remain  long  unemployed,  but  it 
was  not  until  many  years  after  the  period  of  which 
I  now  write,  that  it  was  known  in  what  manner 
he  found  occupation.    Being  one  of  the  Anglo- 
Irish,  as  they  were  generally  called,  Tyrrell,  though 
an  extensive  proprietor,  possessed  no  hereditary 
jurisdiction,  enabling  him  to  raise  levies  or  take  a 
leading  part  in  the  various  disputes,  which,  from 
time  to  time,  ensued  between  the  Queen^s  govern- 
ment and  the  native  chiefs.     Still,  however,  in 
consequence  of  his  ^'Fosterage  and  Gk>8sipred,''  he 
liad  acquired  a  considerable  influence  amongst 
the  Irish,  which  enabled  him  to  collect  around  his 
person  a  fidthful  band  of  followers,  who  were  ever 
ready  to  obey  his  orders,  and  whose  fidelity  was 
assured  by  the  attendance  of  several  of  his  foster 
relations,    amongst  whom   Pxira,   the     youngest 
child  of  his  foster-mother  seldom  left  his  side. 
With  this  force,  which  could  be  raised  almost  like 
magic  when  required,  and  as  easily  recruited  and 
increased,  Tyrrell  at  various  times  during  his  life, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  this  narrative, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  desultory  wars  carried 
on  against  the   English,  and  ultimately  acquired 
the  character  of  the  most  distingmshed  guerrilla 
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chief,  engaged  in  the  cause  of  Hugh  O'Neill.* 
His  first  object  was  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the 
release  of  O'Donnell,  who  was  rather  his  junior, 
and  seemed  on  this  account  more  deserving  of  bis 
sympathy  and  assistance.  '^  Why,^'  he  often  said, 
*'  wage  war  on  boys,  while  there  are  men  to  contend 
with."  The  very  freedom  in  which  he  himself 
lived,  contrasted  as  it  did  with  the  restraint  of 
captivity,  made  him  feel  more  the  young  chiefs 
situation;  often  when  he  wandered  through  his 
native  woods,  he  grieved  to  think  what  the  feel- 
ings of  (me  born  to  command  must  at  that 
moment  be. 

To  effect  his  purpose,  Tyrrell  knew  that  the 
small  military  force  he  could  raise  would  be  of  no 
avail,  and  that  he  could  only  succeed  by  strata- 
gem, and  watching  patiently  until  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself.  In  furtherance  of  this 
object,  therefore,  he  again  made  his  appearance  in 
the  capital,  where  he  no  longer  took  any  part  in 
political  affairs^  with  which  he  declared  he  had 
done  for  ever ;  but  assumed  the  air  of  a  young 
man  of  family  and  fortune,  who  wished  to  share 
in  the  pleasures  of  a  town  life.  This  determina- 
tion seemed  less  remarkable,  as  Sir  John  Perrot, 
from  whose  support  he  had  seceded,  had  been 
recalled  some  time  before  from  his  government, 

*  TyrrelPs  Pass,  a  name  still  retaiDed  by  one  of  tiie  parses 
wlicre  he  made  a  remarkable  stand  against  the  Enfli»b,  a* 
well  ns  many  other  facts,  attest  the  gallantry  and  eslimatioB 
ill  which   this  extraordinary  man  was  held.     Editor. 
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and  the  high  office  of  Deputy  filled  by  Sir  William 
Fitzwilliam,  a  comparative  stranger. 

It  was  not  difficalt  for  a  person  of  Tyrrell's 
rank  to  have  access  to  the  best  society  of  the 
capita],  and  amongst  others,  he  soon  became 
acquainted  with  Sir  Charles  Clifford,  who  then 
commanded  the  castle,  and  stood  high  in  the 
Deputy's  favour.  Here,  in  the  society  of  the  fair 
and  lovely  daughter  of  this  officer,  he  for  a  time 
seemed  to  forego  the  great  object  of  his  mission, 
and,  bound  in  her  silken  chains,  almost  forgot 
that  he  had  pledged  himself  to  break  the  iron 
fetters  of  the  chief  of  Tyrconnell. 

From  the  scene  which  has  been  lately  described, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  attachment 
becoming  mutual,  Tyrrell  gained,  as  the  reward  of 
his  devotion,  the  affections  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth, 
a  prize  only  to  be  estimated  by  those  who  knew 
how  exalted  was  her  character,  how  noble  and 
generous  her  mind,  how  feeling  and  feminine  her 
heart. 

Lady  Elizabeth  Clifford  had  never  experienced 
the  tender  care  of  a  mother,  but  was  early  left 
with  no  other  protector  than  her  father,  himself 
a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  considered  he  performed 
the  duty  of  an  affectionate  parent  when  he  sur- 
rounded his  daughter  with  a  state  equal  to  her 
station  in  society,  and  guarded  her  person  from 
the  approach  of  danger.  His  attention  in  this 
respect,  indeed,  was  so  remarkable,  that  he  could 
not  be  induced  to  leave  her  to  the  care  of  persons 
of  her  own  sex  in  England,  but  carried  her,  during 
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his  command  in  Ireland^  to  the  capital  of  that 
country,  which  was  far  from  an  agreeable  resi- 
dence^ but  where  he  considered  her  perfectly 
secure,  when  under  his  own  guardianship,  or  that 
of  his  confidential  follower,  Hubert,  who  soon 
acquired  an  attachment  to  his  young  mistress, 
even  greater  than  he  displayed  to  his  commander 
himself,  towards  whom  he  rather  exliibited  resped 
than  affection. 

The  education  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  howerer, 
was  not  neglected,  for  Sir  Charles  Clifford  had 
too  much  sense  of  its  importance,  at  a  time  when 
female  accomplishment  was  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  sovereign's  example,  and  she  had,  in  conse- 
quence, been  carefully  instructed  in  all  the  learning 
of  the  day.  His  daughter  had  profited  fully  by 
the  facilities  thus  presented  to  her.  The  fault 
committed  by  Sir  Charles,  was  in  withdrawing  his 
child  from  that  society  which  could  have  enabled 
her  to  improve  these  advantages,  and  apply  ber 
stores  of  information  and  desire  of  improvemen; 
to  some  useful  purpose.  Intercourse  with  the 
world  would  also  have  checked,  if  not  prevented, 
the  full  development  of  the  romance  of  her  cha- 
racter, which,  so  far  from  being  restrained,  wis 
rather  increased  by  her  only  companion,  the 
female  whom  Hubert  had  chosen  to  place  in 
attendance  on  her  person.  Flora,  it  is  true,  was 
warmly  attached  to  her  mistress,  and  of  unim- 
peachable fidelity;  ready  to  guard  against  the 
approach  of  danger  in  every  point,  except  that  on 
which  she  was  most  assailable,  for,  so  far  from 
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attempting  to  restrain  the  exuberance  of  her  mis* 
tress's  &ncy,  she  increased  it  by  the  recital  of  all 
the  l^ends  of  their  native  country^  with  which 
she  was  fully  acquainted,  particularly  the  romantic 
incidents  that  arose  out  of  the  contending  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  which  were  still  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  pala- 
tine. 

Firmly  attached  to  the  faction  of  Lancaster,  the 
chief  amuseaient  of  these  girls  ccmsisted  in  perus- 
ing every  romance  connected  with  its  history,  and 
they  became  well  acquainted  with  every  ballad 
composed  during  either  its  elevation  or  depres- 
sion. 

It  happened,  also,  that  both  Sir  Charles  Clifford 
and  Hubert  of  the  Browsholme,  as  he  designated 
himself,  encouraged  this  sentiment;  the  one, 
because  he  belonged  to  a  family  of  yeomanry  who 
had  often  followed  the  varied  fortunes  of  Lan- 
caster, under  their  lordly  barons ;  the  other,  be- 
cause his  chief  importance  arose  from  his  con- 
nexion by  marriage  with  a  family  whose  name  was 
intimately  blended  with  the  fame  of  this  faction, 
and  who  claimed  a  lineal  descent  from  the  re- 
nowned John  of  Gaunt. 

The  knight  did  not  foresee  the  consequences  of 
encouraging  this  romantic  feeling,  which  was  the 
cause  of  considerable  uneasiness  to  him  at  a  future 
day,  for  it  was  a  similarity  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  Tyrrell,  which  first  caused  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
to  distinguish  him  more  than  the  other  young 
men,  who  shared  the  hospitality  of  tlie  commander 
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of  the  garrison.  The  result  has  been  aheady  told, 
and  it  is  now  only  necessary  to  add,  that  she  soon 
became  the  depository  of  all  her  lover's  secrets, 
for  he  concealed  nothing  from  her^  not  even  the 
object  of  his  present  sojourn  in  the  capital 
Equally  enthusiastic,  equally  high-minded,  Eliza- 
beth entered  into  Tyrrell's  plans,  and  was  finally 
the  means  of  opening  a  communication  betveen 
the  unfortunate  prisoner  and  his  unknown  friend; 
and  it  was  not  difficult,  as  their  mutual  good  feel- 
ing increased,  for  the  high-minded  youth  to  pass 
from  the  sufferings  of  their  English  friends  to  the 
cause  of  the  Irish,  with  whom  the  Lady  Elisab^ 
soon  learned  to  join  her  fondest  sympathies. 

The  duties  of  his  office  left  Sir  Charles  Clifford 
little  time  to  vratch  the  conduct  of  his  daughter, 
and  it  was  not  until  long  after  the  possibility  d 
remedy  that  he  discovered,  almost  by  accident, 
that  even  within  his  own  mansion,  her  affecti(»is 
had  been  won  by  a  stranger.  Means  were  dot 
taken  to  separate  the  lady  from  her  lover;  but 
absence  could  not  remove  the  image  of  him  who 
first  won  her  affections ;  opposition  only  developed 
the  energy  of  TjrrelFs  character,  and  the  secret 
exploits  he  had  so  often  performed,  gave  him » 
facility  of  executing  the  most  romantic  plans  in  th^ 
hope  of  seeing  his  mistress.  To  this  day,  parts  d 
the  castle  are  pointed  out,  apparently  inaccessible, 
which  he  scaled  to  obtain  even  a  glance  of  her, 
and  the  midnight  journeys  he  undertook,  when  tf 
was  no  longer  safe  to  reside  near  the  capital,  sur- 
prised even  the  most  adventurous  of  his  friends. 
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Such  was  the  situation  of  afiairs  at  the  present 
time.  The  Enghsh  commander,  on  account  of 
this  attachment  of  his  daughter,  and  to  prevent 
the  chance  of  a  meeting  in  his  absence,  had,  when 
he  found  it  necessary  to  make  this  journey  to  the 
north,  considered  it  a  matter  of  prudence  to  carry 
her  with  him  ;  not  dreaming  for  a  moment  that 
Richard  Tyrrell  would  so  soon  make  his  appear- 
ance, and  deceive  the  watchful  Hubert,  under  the 
disguise  of  a  wandering  minstrel. 

Besides  the  objections  caused  by  the  English 
prejudices  of  Sir  Charles  Clifford  against  Tyrrell, 
whom  he  considered  as  a  foreigner  and  alien  in 
blood,  there  were  other  reasons  of  a  personal 
nature,  which  led  him  to  regret  the  formation  of 
this  unfortunate  attachment.     He  was  a  person 
of  the  most  selfish  feeling,  to  which  every  thing, 
even  the  happiness  of  those  most  dear  to  him, 
was  forced  to  yield.     As  a  parent,  he  must  have 
regaided  his  daughter  with  pride  as  well  as  affec- 
tion ;  but  still  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  arrange- 
ments for  her  settlement  in  life  should  not  be  con- 
nected with  his  own  personal  views  of  aggrandize- 
ment to  which  he  felt  that  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  an 
English  heiress  of  great  wealth,  as  well  as  the 
presumptive  representative  of  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient peerages  of  the  kingdom,  might  very  much 
contribute  if,  as  she  was  fully  entitled,  she  formed, 
^der  the  auspices  of  the  sovereign,  a  high  ma- 
trimonial connexion  with   one  of  her  favourite 
nobles.    An  alliance  with  an  Irishman,  however 
respectable,  would,  he  knew,  destroy  this  prospect, 

VOL.  II.  F 
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and  it  would  be  equally  endangered  if,  in  case  of 
any  dispute  with  his  daughter^  arising  from  an 
attempt  to  force  her  inclinations,  she  threw  her- 
self on  the  protection  of  Elizabeth,  who  might, 
to  serve  her  purposes,  bestow  her  hand  and 
fortune  to  some  of  her  needy  courtiers. 

Had  Sir  Charles  Clifford  placed  the  confidence 
in  his  daughter's  character  which  it  merited,  he 
would  soon  have  found  that  how  much  soever 
attached  to  the  ardent  Tyrrell,  she  would  nerer 
have  consented  to  a  union  with  him  without  the 
permission  of  her  natural  guardian.  As  it  wis, 
he  only  precipitated,  by  his  distrust  and  suapicioiu 
the  evil  he  dreaded  and  exposed  her  to  the 
danger  he  wished  to  avoid.  From  the  explanatioo 
just  made,  it  will  not  appear  strange  that  the  Lsdy 
Elizabeth,  who  had  never  enjoyed  her  Other's 
confidence,  nor  known  what  it  was  to  share  his 
love,  gave  way  to  her  feelings,  and  was  deeply 
engaged  to  the  romantic  Tyrrell  without  reflecting 
on  the  consequences  likely  to  result  firom  such  an 
attachment. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

I  FBAB  the  reader  will  suppose  I  yield  more 
than  necessaiy  to  the  garroli^  of  age,  mingling 
too  many  individual  adrentores  with  my  history. 
It  may  be  so,  but  let  it  Be  recollected  Uiat  these 
persons  took  an  active  part  in  Irish  affiAurs,  and 
that  in  the  history  of  nations,  many  great  events 
may  be  traced  to  private  caoses.  Besides,  I  was 
80  identified  with  their  feelings  from  the  interest 
I  felt  in  their  welftre,  that  to  change  my  mode  of 
procedare,  would  be  to  cease  to  write. 

On  the  morning  after  their  arrival  at  the  man- 
sion of  Sir  Philip  Selby,  the  official  parties  met 
to  consider  the  subjects  of  difference  between 
O'Neill  and  the  English  government.  On  the 
part  of  the  Queen,  Sir  Charles  Clifford  and  the 
Bishop.  (yDonnell  alone  for  the  Dynast.  Sir 
Philip,  as  a  lover  of  peace  took  his  place  as 
umpire  in  the  discussion. 

Sir  Charles  Clifford  no  sooner  entered  the 
room  than  he  assumed  the  high  and  imperious 
loaaner  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  and  de- 

f2 
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manded  if  the  chieftain  before  him  was  the  party 
with  whom  he  was  expected  to  treat.  **  If  so/* 
he  added,  fixing  his  eye  on  CPDonnell,  ^^it 
appears  to  me  that  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  has  little 
regard  for  her  Majesty's  government,  when  he 
appoints  as  his  friend  a  gentleman  whose  only 
qualification  is  having  escaped  from  her  Majesty's 
castle  of  Dublin,  or,  perhaps,  indeed,  his  well- 
known  hatred  of  the  English  nation.  It  would 
be  a  more  correct  discharge  of  my  duty.  Sir 
Philip,  to  demand  the  custody  of  my  prisoner's 
person  than  continue  this  conference.'* 

Sir  Philip  had  some  difficulty  in  restraining 
O'Donnell,  who  sprung  to  his  feet  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  address,  until  he  calmly  said, 

^^  You,  Sir  Charles,  are  old  enough  to  know 
something  of  the  duties  required  from  one  who, 
like  me,  received  the  honourable  distinction  of 
knighthood  from  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
himself  on  the  field  of  Gemblours.  You  have, 
also,  good  reason  to  know,  that  though  a  lover 
of  peace,  I  have  never  been  backward  in  de- 
manding satisfaction  for  any  insult  offered  me  or 
mine,  I  expected  when  I  received  you  into  my 
house  as  the  representative  of  that  authority 
which  I  equally  respect  with  you  or  my  lord 
bishop,  that  you  would  have  recollected  whose 
guest  you  were.  How,  then,  do  you  dare  to 
speak  of  infringing  the  protection  which,  by 
desire  of  government,  I  have  guaranteed  to  this 
noble  chief." 

(^  I  intended  no  offence  to  your  knightly  honour. 
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Sir  Philip/'  replied  his  guest ;  '*  but  this  I  do  say^ 
that  the  Chief  of  Tyrconnell,  the  lawful  prisoner 
of  my  Queen,  escaped  from  my  custody  in  Dublin 
castle,  and  that  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  shows  little 
respect  for  the  officers  of  his  royal  mistress  when 
he  sends  the  prisoner*at-large  as  his  envoy  here/' 

To  this  opinion  the  Bishop  bowed  assent,  when 
O'Donnell,  advancing  towards  the  chair  of  Sir 
Philip  Selby  said,  with  a  dignity  of  manner  which 
contrasted  favourably  with  the  rudeness  of  Sir 
Charles  Clifford, 

*^  Sir  Philip  Selby,  I  am  your  guest,  and,  there* 
fore,  I  address  myself,  through  you,  to  the  right 
reverend  prelate  and  Sir  Charles  Clifford.  First, 
let  me  say  I  do  not  wish  to  shield  myself  under 
your  protection ;  an  O'Donnell  fears  not  to  meet 
his  deadly  foe  in  fair  field,  at  any  time.  I  came 
here  unarmed  and  unattended,  save  by  one  faithful 
follower,  who  is,  also,  unarmed.  I  trusted  to  the 
honour  of  Sir  Philip  Selby.  These  gentlemen  did 
not  arrive  in  such  a  peaceful  manner,  they  were 
accompanied  by  military  array;  a  protection,  it 
appears,  against  danger  on  their  journey.  Last 
night,  as  I  was  informed,  their  piquets  rode  around 
the  walls  of  this  house,  and  their  guard  was  as 
strict  as  if  in  an  enemy's  country.  I  slept,  how- 
ever, in  peace,  though  surrounded  by  their  forces ; 
why  ?  because  I  felt  secure  in  the  honour  of  Sir 
Philip  Selby.  As  to  having  been  the  lawful  pri- 
soner of  the  Queen  of  England,  that  I  do  most 
solemnly  refuse  to  admit.  I  do  not  deny  that  I 
was  unlawfully  detuned  a  prisoner  in  this  knight's 
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custody,  that  is  a  circumstance  I  never  can  forget, 
nor  the  harshness  with  which,  from  his  innate 
love  of  cruelty,  he  treated  me ;  he  was,  indeed,  a 
worthy  instrument  of  the  injustice  under  whidi  I 
suffered.  Escaped  from  that  dreary  prison,  I  be- 
came Chief  of  Tyrconnell,  for  nearly  my  first  act, 
aflter  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  treatment 
I  endured,  was  to  receive  the  last  sigh  of  a  broken* 
hearted  parent,  broken-hearted,  because  he  trosted 
British  faith ;  and  now,  as  Chief  of  Tyroomiel],  I 
appear  here  in  honest  guise,  and  widi  a  hearty 
wish  to  accommodate  the  differences  existing  be- 
tween ''The  CyNeill"  and  her  Majesty  of  Eng- 
land. Let  me  add,  I  know  no  greater  proof  of  die 
sincerity  of ''  The  O'Neill ''  than  having  appointed 
as  his  deputy  a  chief  who  does  not  yield  in  linei^ 
to  any  in  this  land.  If  Sir  Charles  Clifford  can 
only  treat  with  an  equal  I  shall  call  my  hench- 
man." 

The  Bishop  now  interfered,  and  assuming  the 
mood,  as  he  well  could,  of  apostolic  meeknes, 
gradually  allayed  the  storm  he  had  assisted  to 
raise,  when  the  parties  proceeded  to  consider  the 
business  on  which  they  had  met.  It  is  unneoessarr 
to  repeat  the  various  complaints  made  on  both 
sides  and  the  answers  given ;  these  have  generally 
been  the  same,  as  far  as  I  remember  in  all  negoci- 
ations  of  this  kind,  in  which  it  has  been  ^e  object 
of  each  to  throw  on  the  other  the  blame  of  having 
first  infringed  existing  arrangements. 

On  the  present  occasion  it  was  strongly  urged, 
by  Sir  Charles  Clifford,  that  «  The  O'Neill,"  whom 
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he  alwBys  designated  aa  the  Eail  of  Tyrone,  had, 
contrary  to  the  settlement  made  with  him  by  the 
Queen,  caused  himself  to  be  appointed  ''The 
O'Neill,^  thus  setting  her  Majest^s  goTemment 
at  defiance.  It  fortunately  happened  that  O'Don- 
neU  remained  ignorant  of  the  means  used  by 
O^eill  to  ensure  his  election,  and  he  stiU  believed 
that  he  had  yielded  an  unwilling  consent  to  the 
proceedings  at  Tnllou^^-oge.  This  point  he  pressed 
as  much  as  possible,  and  often,  during  its  discus- 
sion, referred  to  the  fiu:t  of  the  presence  of  an 
English  officer  on  the  occasion,  whose  evidence, 
he  had  no  doubt^  would  corroborate  his  state* 
meat. 

It  was  late  when  the  conference  broke  up, 
without  having  arrived  at  any  oondusioni  and  the 
nq^odators  parted  with  the  same  settled  expres- 
lioQ  of  hate  they  had  exhibited  in  the  morning. 

After  a  hasty  meal.  Sir  Charles  Clifford,  whose 
temper  was  evidently  soured  by  the  allusion  of 
O'DonneU  to  his  inferiority  of  birth,  retired  with 
the  Bishop,  and  in  the  closet  of  the  latter,  whose 
views  w&e  fiur  firom  pacific^  held  long  and  earnest 
consultatioo  on  the  meeting  of  the  morning. 

"  Sir  John  Perrott  was  right,^'  said  the  Bishop ; 
^he  soon  saw  how  dangerous  this  O'Donnell 
mi^t  become  if  left  at  large.  Half  measures  are 
W;  had  he,  instead  of  confining  taken  some 
other  means  with  regard  to  his  further  security, 
he  would  not  now  be  a  lion  in  our  path.  It  is 
not  to  the  damps  of  a  dungeon  men  should  trust 
in  such  cases.    I  tell  you,  Sir  Charles  Clifford, 
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that  the  young  chief  will  cause  England  to  rue  tlie 
day  of  his  birth.  I  still  think  I  see  the  glance  of 
his  eye  when  he  turned  on  you  this  morning." 

'^  It  is  needless^"  replied  his  companion,  ^  to 
speak  of  the  past.  What  can  we  do  now  ?  that  b 
the  question." 

^^  A  question,  the  answer  to  which^  Sir  knight, 
depends  much  on  your  views  of  other  matters. 
You  have  a  strong  force  here.  Sir  Charles  ClifFortl: 
you  might  do  her  Majesty  good  serrice  if  yoa 
made  a  proper  use  thereof." 

**What?"  said  the  knight,  "and  commit  a 
breach  of  good  faith  towards  Sir  Philip  Selby !" 

"That  might  not  be  altogether  so  tafe^  said 
the  prelate.  "  Sir  Philip  might,  indeed,  resent  ii 
as  an  affront.  It  is  said,  that  in  his  youth  he  wa2> 
no  mean  antagonist.'^ 

"Come,  come,  my  Lord  Bishop,^'  said  the 
knight,  who  seemed  galled  by  the  remark,  "  I  do 
not  sit  here  to  listen  to  insinuations  against  mr 
courage.     Have  you  no  other  advice  to  give  ?" 

^'  I  have  given  none ;  it  does  not  become  my 
holy  office  to  interfere  with  men  of  war.  I 
merely  hinted,  that  if  required  for  any  purpose, 
you  have  a  military  force  at  command.  This 
O'Donnell,  after  all^  can^  I  suppose^  do  no 
harm ;  and  if  the  Lord  Deputy  blame  us,  we  must 
make  the  fittest  apology  in  our  power.  For  my 
part  I  should  endeavour  to  conciliate  the  chief,  he 
is  a  near  neighbour  to  my  castle  Tannon,  and 
may,  in  time,  be  a  pleasant  acquaintance.  Her 
Majesty,  perchance,  might  deem  it  strange  that 
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we  spent  some  days  in  company  with  an  acknow- 
ledged traitor,  and  made  not  even  an  attempt  to 
take  him  prisoner/' 

^  I  tell  you,  my  Lord  Bishop,  I  tell  you  again, 
I  do  not  sit  here  to  listen  to  your  insinuations.  I 
tell  you,  moreover,  that  nothing  but  the  delicate 
position  we  stood  in  prevented  me  this  morning 
grappling  with  him  in  open  day/' 

^  Night  is  a  better  time,''  the  Bishop  calmly  re> 
plied,  ^if  you  have  any  intention  of  regaining 
possession  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnell,  it  allows 
less  opportunity  of  procuring  aid.  Tou  recollect 
the  black  horseman  who  tracked  us  thus  far ;  I 
should  not  wish  to  meet  more  such  on  our  return. 
As  for  the  feelings  of  Sir  Philip  Selby,  all  that  can 
be  said  is,  that  private  interests  must  yield  to 
public  good  where  the  service  of  the  state  is  con- 
cerned/' 

After  a  pause,  the  Bishop,  who  saw  he  had  pro* 
duoed  the  effect  he  desired,  continued,  with  a 


sneer, 


^  He  will  beat  to  arms  on  a  copper  cauldron, 
perhaps;  turn  out  his  cook  and  serving  men, 
>nned  with  kitchen  utensik;  and,  at  last,  his 
anger  at  the  afiont  put  upon  his  knightiy  honour 
^  evaporate  in  a  day  or  two,  or,  perhaps,  cause 
him  to  fret  away  his  appetite,  until  fear  of  the 
eonsequence  cool  the  fever  of  his  blood/' 

With  this  consolatory  speech,  the  Bishop  arose 
^^  depart,  and  having  given  his  blessing  to  his 
worthy  coadjutor,  before  removing  his  hand  from 
^  shoulder,  said, 

F  S 
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'^I  must  now  take  leave.  You,  my  son,  are 
better  able  to  determine  what  should  be  done  than 
a  simple  churchman^  educated  as  I  have  been.  I 
have  much  confidence  in  that  energy  of  character 
and  genius  which  have  raised  Sir  Charles  Cliffcird 
from  a  comparatively  humble  rank,  to  a  phice  so 
deservedly  high  in  his  sovereign's  favour.  The 
Lady  Elizabeth  may  yet  be  a  peeress,  in  right  of 
her  noble  father,  and  not  by  the  reflected  honours 
of  a  rival  house.'' 

The  craAy  Bishop  knew  well  that  he  had 
touched  a  spring  which  would  call  into  action  the 
worst  passions  of  the  knight,  and  without  further 
parley,  retired  to  his  own  apartment,  reflecting,  as 
he  went,  that  however  matters  might  issue,  he 
had  the  power  of  adopting  whatever  course  suited 
his  own  interest.  In  case  the  attempt  to  secore 
O^Donnell  succeeded.  Sir  Charles  Clifford  would 
not  deny  him  the  merit  of  having  suggested  the 
measure ;  in  case  of  failure,  he  could  not  affirm 
that  he  had  taken  any  part  in  it.  Should  Sir 
Charles,  on  the  contrary,  determine  not  to  make 
the  attempt,  which  was  far  firom  likely,  the  prelate 
knew  that  he  could  exonerate  himself  and  throv 
all  the  blame  on  the  Commander  of  Dublin 
Castle,  who,  for  private  reasons,  was  not  much 
liked  by  his  reverend  friend,  though  he  was  ready 
to  act  in  conjunction  with  him  now,  for  he  was 
perfectly  sincere  in  wishing  to  see  O'Donnell 
again  in  the  power  of  government,  as  he  feared 
his  own  possessions  in  the  principality  might  be 
endangered  by  the  presence  of  the  chief. 
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After  the  door  closed  on  the  Bishop,  Sir  Charles 
C3]fford  stood  for  a  time  lost  in  thought.    His 
better  feelings  straggled  with  those  which  had 
lately  oecapied  his  mind,  and  for  a  space  he  had 
almost  determined  to  keep  faith  with  Sir  Philip 
Selby  and  his  nnsnspicions  guest.    He  then  en- 
deaTOored  to  recollect  aU  the  conversation  of  the 
Bishop ;  and  when  he  did  so,  the  soldier  of  fortune 
felt  stung  by  his  sarcasm,  and  walked  around  hb 
apartment,  yenting,  in  low  imprecations,  his  feel- 
ings.   When,  at  length,  he  recollected  his  last 
irords,  which  pointed  to  what  he  knew  would 
most  likely  be  the  reward  of  the  act  he  meditated, 
he  stopped  short  like  one  who  had  finally  made 
his  lesolTC. 

**  Yes,  I  see  it;  the  object  of  my  ambition  is 
before  me,  and  shall  I  forfeit  for  ever  the  chance 
of  reaching  it  for  a  poor  focdish  old  man's  feelings  ? 
No,  by  Heaven  I  Day  by  day  I  have  toiled  in 
the  service  of  my  Queen ;  years  ago,  I  sacrificed 
to  my  ambition  the  only  friend  I  ever  had.  Then 
the  only  reward  I  considered  worthy  of  the  sacri« 
fice  I  made,  was  to  feel  a  coronet  on  these  brows. 
Now  I  can  perform  an  act,  which  will  bind  to  me, 
in  spite  of  intrigue,  the  &vour  of  the  Queen,  and 
enable  me  to  rank  with  die  proudest  noble  of  her 
court.  Even  that  base-born  priest  knows  full 
well  my  situation,  and  dares  to  hint  at  the  equivo- 
cal rank  I  hold,  and  insinuates  diat  my  conse- 
quence is  derived  from  the  lustre  which  that  girl, 
Elizabeth,  reflects  on  my  ignoble  name.  I  would 
rather  perish  unknown,  and  be  forgotten,  than 
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live  honoured,  because,  forsooth,  my  daughter  may 
be  a  peeress  in  her  mother's  right.     Yes,  1  »m 
venture  all ;  and  a  new  creation  must  eclipse  the 
older  claim  of  that  girl's  fieunily.     This  CKDonnell, 
too,  whose  escape  had  nearly  destroyed  my  veil 
earned  reputation,  even  he  dares,  with  impunity- 
no,  he  shall  not,  with  impunity — to  cast  insinm- 
tions  on  my  rank  in  society.     I  am  the  equal  of 
his   henchman,    forsooth  I !      Am   I,    then,  fool 
enough  to  sacrifice  my  chance  of  reward  and  re- 
venge, both,  to  the  feelings   of  this  pot-bellied 
knight !     I  have  seen  his  star  wane  before  mine 
already.     I  may  well  defy  his  menaces.     Even  he 
deserves    my   chastisement.     Let    them    call  it 
treachery,  if  they  will ;  successful  fraud  soon  finds 
persons  ready  to  exculpate  it ;  and  in  this,  beshrev 
me,  we  must  succeed.     O'Donnell  hath  placed 
himself  within  my  power,  and  I  know,  from  the 
information  Hubert  has  from  his  attendant,  that 
he  feels  quite  secure — ^  Secure  in  the  honour  of 
Sir   PhUip  Selby !'— Ha !  ha !  ha !     Pll  clip  the 
wings  of  this  proud  eagle  before  morning.     He'll 
beat  tlie  sides  of  his  cage,  in  vain.     '  Secure  in 
the  honour  of  Sir  Philip  Selby  V '' 
The  knight  now  walked  with  hurried  steps  through 
liis  apartment,  deeply  absorbed  in  thought,  and 
arranging  to  lus  satisfaction  the  present  operations, 
and  imagining  every  future  result  of  them.  His 
only  fear  was  that  the  insult  offered  to  Sir  Phihp 
Selby  might  arouse  in  his  favour  the  feelings  of 
his  friends,  who  were  both  numerous  and  power- 
ful, and  might  influence  the  Queen  to  take  an 
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interest  in  the  cause  of  one  who^  in  hia  best  days, 
liad  enjoyed  a  considerable  d^ree  of  her  favour. 

This  fbar  was  removed  by  the  reflection  that  the 

Queen  might  deeply  resent  the  escape  of  O^Don- 

iiell,  and  the  conduct  of  O'Neill^  whose  envoy  he 

now   was,  and  be  satisfied  by  an  act,  however 

liarsfa,  which  vindicated  her  authority  in  Ireland. 

*^  Besides,"  he  concluded,  ''  it  is  so  long  since  Sir 

Philip  retired  from  court,  he  must  be  almost  for« 

gotten  there ;  and  there  are  other  reasons  which 

have  tended  to  undermine  the  position  which  he 

held  in  the  royal  favour,  as  I  know  full  well." 

Sir  Charles  Clifford  having  thus  determined  on 
the  course  to  pursue,  summoned  his  trusty  sub- 
altern to  his  side,  with  whom  he  planned  the 
details  of  his  intended  treachery ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  he  gave  him  strict  charge  to  look  to  the 
safety  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  also  to  keep  Sir 
Philip  Selby  free  from  harm. 

^  He  has  already  suffered  too  much  evil,*'  he 
said^  almost  imconsciously,  after  his  attendant  left 
the  room,  **at  my  hands.  I  need  not  add  to 
the  long  account,  by  unnecessary  personal  out- 
rage." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


It  has  been  already  remarked^  that  Manns  was 
not  an  idle  spectator  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
house  of  Sir  Philip  Selby  during  this  period,  vaA 
shewed  sufficient  sagacity  in  his  oommunicatiofls 
with  the  subaltern  officer  of  Sir  Charles  Clifford 
to  prove  to  the  reader,  that  he  was  folly  able  to 
cope  with  his  antagonists  in  intrigue.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  he  was  rendered  suspi- 
cious of  the  good  faith  of  the  English  party,  sad 
watched  their  proceedings  with  an  attentive  eye. 
By  this  means  he  became  aware,  that  after  the 
meeting  of  the  morning,  which  he  soon  ascertained 
to  have  been  unsatisfactory,  a  protracted  and  most 
confidential  conference  had  been  held  between  Sir 
Charles  Clifford  and  Bishop  Magrath,  who,  for 
some  reason,  seemed  to  share  a  more  than  eqnil 
portion  of  the  henchman's  dislike.  He,  also,  re* 
marked  the  long  and  anxious  consultation  between 
the  English  commander  and  Hubert,  a  close  ob- 
servation of  whom  soon  proved,  that  he  had  tt- 
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oeived  commands  of  more  than  ordinary  import- 
ance. 

It  was  the  first  intention  of  Manns  to  wait 
patiently  until  he  met  the  English  subaltern, 
at  sapper,  and  then  endeavour,  by  every  means  in 
his  power,  to  ascertain  what  plot  had  been  agreed 
on,  for  he  was  fully  persuaded  that  one  was  in 
agitation.  On  reflection,  however,  he  changed  his 
plan  of  operation,  recoUecting  that  it  was  not  his 
own,  but  his  master's  safety  which  was  endanger- 
ed.  His  first  proposal  was  to  inform  O'Donnell 
of  his  suspicions,  and  allow  him  to  act  as  he 
thought  best ;  but  when  he  remembered  that  the 
chief  had  come  to  the  meeting,  depending  on  the 
&ith  of  Sir  Philip  Selby,  he  saw  the  futility  of  this 
proceeding,  for  his  own  sense  of  honour  was  so 
high,  and  hia  dependence  on  that  of  the  knight  so 
great,  that  the  mere  suspicion  of  treachery  would 
not  have  induced  the  chief  to  take  any  means  of 
averting  the  present  danger ;  Manus,  therefore, 
adopted  anodier  plan.  He  knew  that  Richard 
Tyrrell  was  not  fiur  off,  indeed,  they  were  old 
companions  in  danger,  and  had  often  acted  toge- 
ther in  their  efforts  to  procure  O^Donnell's  free- 
dom, and  Manus  knew  well  of  the  relation  sub- 
sisting  between  him  and  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Charles  Clifford,  having  been  his  chief  confidant 
when  he  wished  to  visit  Sir  Philip  Selby's  house 
on  the  preceding  evening.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
without  observation  he  could  leave  the  house,  he 
proceeded  to  the  forest  which  lay  towards  the 
east,  where  on  giving  a  signal  already  agreed  on, 
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he  was  joined  by  the  Bannacht  chief,  to  whom 
he  communicated  the  cause  of  his  visit,  ear* 
nesdy  beseeching  him,  in  case  of  treachery, 
to  protect  O'Donnell,  for  whose  safety  he  had 
already  laboured  so  effectually.  In  the  course 
of  their  conversation,  various  minor  points 
were  arranged,  and  it  was  finally  arranged  that 
Tyrrell  should  again,  about  the  same  hour 
as  on  the  previous  evening,  present  himself 
at  the  gate  as  a  minstrel;  under  which  dis- 
guise he  could,  without  exciting  suspicion,  have 
an  opportunity  of  consulting  his  confederate,  and 
possibly  procure  another  interview  with  his 
mistress. 

Manns,  on  his  return  to  Sir  Philip  Selby's,  soon 
perceived,  in  the  anxious  manner  of  Hubert,  con- 
firmation of  his  suspicions.  By  various  strata- 
gems, he  traced  this  faithful  soldier,  as  he  passed 
to  and  fro,  visiting  every  man  of  his  escort,  and 
issuing  his  secret  orders;  he  also  saw  him  examine 
the  state  of  the  soldiers'  arms  and  ammunition, 
and  causing  each  man  to  renew  the  match  of  hb 
carabine,  and  prepare  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
could  be  lighted  in  a  moment.  This  inspection 
was  so  different  from  what  is  generally  made  of 
soldiers  on  duty,  that  Manus  at  once  knew  some 
secret  expedition  was  planned,  and  his  sagacity 
also  showed  him  it  could  only  be  in  consequence 
of  a  determination  to  seize  his  chief. 

Witii  this  confirmation  of  his  suspicions,  he 
again  paused  to  consider  the  most  judicious  course 
to  pursue,  but  could  discover  no  plan  better  than 
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that  he  had  adopted,  the  responsibility  of  which 
he  was  compelled  to  assume ;  for  he  felt  convinced 
that  it  would  be  in  vain,  and  would^  perhaps,  mar 
its  success,  to  endeavour  to  rouse  the  suspicions 
of  O'Donnell.  On  one  point  he  was  satisfied ;  he 
had  an  active  ally  in  Richard  Tyrrell,  and  he  knew 
from  experience  much  dependence  might  be  placed 
in  his  management 

It  was  impossible  for  Hubert,  as  they  sat  at 
their  evening  meal,  to  conceal  from  his  com- 
panion that  something  more  than  ordinary  weighed 
on  his  mind*  Every  part  of  his  conduct,  though 
intended  to  produce  a  very  different  effect,  only 
confirmed  the  experienced  henchman  in  his  belief 
that  some  deep  plan  was  laid  by  Sir  Charles  Clif- 
ford for  the  injury  of  0*Donnell.  His  gaiety  was 
boisterous,  but  his  manner  was  unlike  what  it  had 
been  on  the  previous  evening,  evidently  appearing 
assumed  to  deceive  his  companion,  and  even  in 
the  midst  of  his  best  sallies  he  seemed  absorbed 
by  some  matter  of  more  importance  than  the 
passing  trifles  of  the  moment.  Nor  was  he  more 
happy  in  his  efforts  to  prevent  suspicion,  when 
Tyrrell  made  his  appearance  in  the  minstrel's  dis- 
guise, for  while  he  listened,  with  what  was  evi- 
dently an  assumed  show  of  pleasure,  to  the  sound 
of  the  harp,  his  vacant  glance  showed  that  he 
noted  other  time  than  that  of  its  music. 

Manus  and  Tyrrell  played  their  parts  much 
better;  and  it  was  impossible  to  perceive  by  their 
conduct  that  they  knew  they  were  on  the  eve  of  a 
great  occurrence,  or  had  any  intimation  of  Hubert's 
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intentions,  even  when  they  read^  word  for  word, 
every  thought  of  his  mind.  In  one  diing  only 
Tyrrell's  conduct  differed  firom  what  it  had  been 
the  last  evening,  when  he  had  descended  so  fiv  tf 
to  join  in  the  festivity  of  Manas  and  Habeft 
Now  he  assumed  the  fastidious  manner  of  i 
minstrel  who  had  been  spoiled  by  patronage ;  and 
when  Mistress  Flora,  according  to  appointment, 
came  to  lead  him  to  her  lady's  apartment,  he  d^ 
clared  that  he  was  in  no  humour  to  minister  to 
her  pleasure,  but  that  on  some  other  occasioD  be 
might,  perhaps,  give  her  an  opportunity  of  agsin 
hearing  him  play.  A  glance  at  Flora  satisfied  her 
that  some  good  reason  existed  for  TyrrelPs  con- 
duct ;  and  an  interchange  of  signs,  only  andei* 
stood  by  themselves,  was  sufficient  to  exphm  his 
intentions  to  his  fedthfiil  ally,  Manas,  who  did  not 
attempt  to  hold  any  further  intercourse  with  the 
Bannacht  chief  who,  having  signed  to  Pte  to 
follow,  and  taken  leave  of  Hubert,  sloidj  left 
the  hall,  and  was  soon  beyond  the  limits  occu- 
pied by  Sir  Charles  Clifford's  soldiers. 

Time  now  passed  rapidly  away,  and  not  a 
moment  was  lost  by  the  confederates  in  making 
their  arrangements  for  eventually  securing  the 
safety  of  O'Donnell;  for  they  knew  it  was  in  vain 
to  attempt  to  thwart  the  plans  of  their  powerfal 
antagonists,  except  by  opposing  force  to  foroe. 

According  to  his  usual  custom.  Sir  Philip  Selby 
did  not  retire  to  rest  till  a  late  hour,  when,  having 
dismissed  his  personal  attendants,  he  soon  sank 
into   a    deep  sleep,  from   which   he  was  eariy 
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awakened  by  one  who  slowly  drew  his  curtains, 
and  in  a  low  voice  reqnested  him  to  arise.  The 
good  knight,  who  was  ncyt  easily  alarmed,  front 
habit  acquired  when  on  active  military  service,  did 
not  require  a  second  summons,  sat  up  in  bed, 
and  recognising  Manus,  who  stood  over  him  with 
a  bmp,  inquired  what  had  happened,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  arouse  him  at  this  unseasonable 
hour. 

**  Nothing  has  happened.  Sir  Philip ;  nothing 
ha$  happened ;  but  something  may  happen,  this 
blessed  night,  to  tarnish  for  ever  your  honour,  and 
cause  you  to  regret,  to  the  last  hour  of  your  life, 
that  you  received  Sir  Charles  and  his  foUowers 
under  your  roof.  It  is  for  this  reason  I  have 
dared  to  enter  your  chamber  and  intrude  on  your 
privacy,  for  I  hope  you  have  still  time  to  avert 
from  you  diis  reproach,  and  save  the  Chief  of 
'lyroonnell  firom  his  enemies/' 

'^Save  the  chief  of  Tyrconnell  from  his  ene- 
mies ?"- 

'*Yes,  Sir  Philip.  The  party  which,  in  the 
confidence  of  your  honourable  mind,  you  have 
'^ceived  under  your  roof,  is  now  preparing  to 
cany  off  *  The  O'Donnell,'  in  spite  of  your  safe- 
conduct,  with  the  intention  of  throwing  him 
^in  into  prison.  Listen  to  me,  and  I  will  ex- 
pWn  all." 

Manus  now  related  to  the  old  knight  the  parti- 
^^1^  of  the  plot  formed  by  the  Bishop  and  Sir 
Charles  Clifford,  and  informed  him  that  the  hour 
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of  its  execution  was  drawing  near^  so  that  no  time 
was  to  be  lost,  if  he  wished,  to  assist  the  chief. 
He  further  invoked  him,  also,  by  his  high  feelings 
as  a  knight,  to  endeavour  to  avert  the  impending 
calamity.  At  the  same  time,  he  restrained  his 
impetuosity,  and,  without  mentioning  the  plans  of 
Tyrrell,  persuaded  him  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
make  any  effort  till  the  English  party  had  fully  de- 
clared themselves ;  showing  that  the  least  appear^ 
ance  of  a  movement  on  the  part  of  O'Donneil's 
friends,  who  had  no  power  at  hand  to  enable  them 
to  effect  his  liberation,  though  it  might  cause 
them  to  refrain  from  their  present  plan,  would 
only  induce  them  to  take  some  more  desperate 
step  against  the  chief,  who  relied  fuUy  on  the 
safeguard  of  his  host,  and  was  not  aware  of  the 
treachery  meditated.  In  case  of  betraying  their 
knowledge  of  the  intention  of  Sir  Charles,  thev 
would  also  place  themselves  in  the  situation  ci 
appearing  to  suspect  without  cause,  in  case  be 
abandoned  his  intention. 

Sir  Philip  Selby,  with  whom  the  chief  had 
become  an  especial  favourite,  listened  attentively 
to  the  suggestions  of  Manus,  who  recommended 
that  none  of  his  household  should  be  disturbed, 
but  that  he  should  himself  be  allowed  to  assist 
the  knight  in  his  preparations,  and  continue  his 
companion,  until  it  was  necessary  to  show  himselt 
to  the  enemy,  and  endeavour  by  remonstrance, 
and  by  an  appeal  to  the  better  feelings  of  the 
English  commander,  as  well  as  urging  the  infla- 
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ence  he  possessed  at  court,  and  to  which  he  would 
have  recouFBe  for  redress,  endeayoor  to  turn  him 
from  his  enterprise. 

As  all  parts  of  the  house  were  well  known  to 
ManuSy  he  was  able,  without  difficulty,  to  pass  to 
and  fro  without  fear  of  discovery,  and  observe  the 
proceedings  of  its  various  inmates.  By  this 
means  he  soon  ascertuned,  that  though  the  Bishop 
and  Sir  Charles  Clifford  had  retired  to  their 
chambers  at  an  early  hour  and  dismissed  their 
attendants^  they  had  not  gone  to  rest,  and  more 
than  once  he  heard  the  quiet  step  of  Hubert,  as 
he  went  into  the  apartment  of  his  commander, 
and  held  brief  consultation  with  him.  More  than 
once,  Manus  observed  him  proceeding  to  the 
quarters  of  the  soldiers,  rousing  them  one  by  onci 
and  communicating  his  orders  how  to  act  in  the 
approaching  capture ;  after  which,  the  men  under 
his  command  were  observed  to  steal  silently  to 
the  out-buildings  where  the  horses  were  stabled, 
which  were  soon  caparisoned^  ready  to  be  drawn 
out  on  the  shortest  notice. 

It  was  surprising  with  what  secresy  all  this  was 
managed,  and  even  though  in  the  stillness  of  night, 
no  sound  was  heard  which  indicated  a  hostile 
movement.  The  person  against  whom  it  was 
directed  remained  in  ignorance  to  the  last;  but  the 
conspirators  little  knew  what  keen  eyes  watched 
their  movements. 

At  length,  when  all  the  preparations  were  com- 
pleted, Hubert,  with  a  file  of  soldiers,  stole  hastily 
towards  the  apartment  of  O'DonneU,  who,  being 
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unconscious  of  any  crime,  and  unsuspidoiu  of 
yiolence,  was  secured  without  resistance.  Tie 
threats  used  in  the  morning  left  no  doubt  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  his  misfortune,  at  which  he  was 
equally  surprised  as  his  host ;  for  he  never  antici- 
pated that  even  the  English  commander,  howcTer 
unprincipled,  would  have  ventured  on  the  exe- 
cution of  a  plan  which  compromised  the  safety  of 
his  own  hostage,  and  involved  so  gross  a  breadi 
of  confidence  towards  Sir  Philip  Selby,  who  wis 
supposed  to  stand  high  in  the  Queen's  fiivoar.  It 
was  now,  however,  too  late  to  utter  vain  com- 
plaints, and  (yDonnell  again  found  himself  a 
prisoner  to  his  implacable  enemy. 

The  troops  of  tiie  English  commander,  as  soon 
as  the  chief  was  secured,  formed  on  the  open 
space  in  front  of  the  house,  and  prepared  to  com- 
mence their  march  with  the  earliest  dawn,  wbich 
was  not  far  distant;  one  party  of  soldiers  still 
occupying  the  chief  apartments  of  the  manaon, 
for  the  purpose  of  restraining  any  violence,  if  such 
had  been  meditated,  on  the  part  of  Sir  Fbilip 
Selby's  household,  or  any  followers  of  CDonnell 
who  might  arrive.  These  also  served  to  secme 
the  retreat  of  the  Bishop,  and  the  safety  of  ^^ 
Lady  Elizabeth  and  her  attendant,  who  were  not 
informed  of  the  necessity  of  their  immediate  de- 
parture till  every  arrangement  was  completed. 

When  his  party  was  assembled.  Sir  Charies 
Clifford  disposed  his  force  in  the  most  approved 
manner  for  security,  throwing  out  piquets  towards 
the  wood,  and  forming  a  rear,  as  well  as  advanced 
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guard,  of  hui  most  tried  soldiers.  As  on  their 
approach  two  days  before,  Habert  took  chaige  of 
the  advance,  and  Sir  Charles  himself  commanded 
the  main  body,  causing  O'DonneD,  who  main- 
tained  a  marked  silence,  to  be  kept  near  his  own 
person,  in  custody  of  two  of  his  most  powerful  and 
determined  soldiers.  The  Bishop,  with  the  Lady 
Kliaabeth  and  Flora,  also  rode  near  the  centre, 
as  the  place  of  least  danger. 

All  their  arrangements  having  been  thus  com- 
pleted, the  English  party  remained  \mder  arms, 
anxiously  expecting  the  approach  of  that  gracious 
light  which  was  to  guide  them  through  the  mases 
of  the  road  they  had  before  passed,  but  the  pas- 
sage through  which  was  now  rendered  less  secure, 
inasmuch  as  there  was  a  bare  possibility  that  by 
some  means  news  of  the  aggression  just  com- 
mitted might  be  carried  to  some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing septs,  and,  in  consequence,  attempts  made 
to  intercept  their  march.  At  the  same  time.  Sir 
Charles  Clifford  and  his  reverend  colleague 
augured  well  of  their  enterprise  from  the  perfect 
silence  which  stiU  reigned  around  them. 

But  their  security  was  soon  endangered  by  the 
apparition  of  a  knight  on  horseback,  who  galloped 
from  the  rise  of  the  mansion,  and  passing  the 
guard  on  that  side,  dashed  furiously  on  towards 
the  centre  of  Sir  Charles  Clifford*s  squadron,  who 
in  a  moment  formed  in  line,  prepared  to  repel 
the  attack  which  seemed  meditated.  The  knight, 
however,  ere  he  closed  with  the  hostile    rank. 
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drew  up  his  horse  in  mid  career,  and  discovered 
to  the  astonished  party  the  person  of  Sir  Philip 
Selby  in  full  armour,  as  if  prepared  for  the  tilt 
yard,  whom  it  required  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
to  recognize  in  his  warlike  attire,  which,  however, 
suited  well  his  commanding  form,  nor  was  it  easy 
to  know  the  countenance  of  their  peaceful  host 
in  the  chivalrous  and  excited  mien  of  the  person 
before  them. 

As  Sir  Philip  Selby  who  was  closely  attended 
by  Manus,  reined  up  in  front  of  Sir  Charles 
Clifford,  he  threw  his  eye  mournfully  on  the 
captive  chieftain,  and  then  addressed  his  brother 
knight. 

^'  I  come.  Sir  Charles  Clifford,"  he  said,  ^^  here, 
in  front  of  your  soldiery,  to  demand  from  you 
satisfaction  for  the  insult  offered  to  me  by  the 
infringement  of  my  safe-conduct  granted  by  order 
of  government  to  this  honourable  chief,  and  to 
my  poor  house  by  the  outrage  you  have  just 
committed.  I  need  not  repeat  to  you  the  solemn 
vow  taken*  by  every  knight  at  inauguration,  nor 
tell  you  that  you  have  disgraced  your  order. 
One  only  means  now  remains  of  removing  the 
stain  you  have  last  night  affixed  to  your  name, 
to  liberate,  in  the  first  place,  your  prisoner,  and 
then  give  me  the  satisfaction  I  have  a  right  to 
expect.  I  now  offer  to  do  battie  in  this  cause, 
and  in  my  own  person  am  ready  to  defend  my 
honour  to  the  last.  In  token  of  this  pledge,  and 
in  defiance  of  thee,  I  here  according  to  esta- 
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blished  usage,  throw  down  my  gage  and  dare 
thee,  as  a  trae  knight,  to  take  it  up  and  meet  me 
in  mortal  combat.*^ 

A  flush  of  shame  or  anger  passed  over  the 
cheeks  of  Sir  Charles  Clifford ;  but  it  was  only 
momentary,  for  taming  to  Sir  Philip  Selby,  he 
said  firmly  and  calmly : 

^  Take  up  thy  gauntlet,  sir  knight,  I  have  no 
cause  of  quarrel  with  thee.    In  what  has  taken 
place,  I  have  only  performed  my  duty  to  my 
Queen  and  country  in  the  least  offensive  manner. 
In  your  house  I  met  an  escaped  state  prisoner, 
as  in  duty  bound,  I  bare  again  committed  him  to 
custody.    It  vexes  me  that   it  was  under  your 
roof  I  was  forced  to  this  exercise  of  the  power  I 
possess.    Tour  present  conduct  is  certainly  un- 
called for,  it  is  rather  your  duty.  Sir,  to  assist 
her  Majesty's  servants  in  the  discharge  of  their 
office,  than  to  attempt  to  thwart  tliem.     I   have 
no  wish  to  do  you.  Sir  Philip,  any  injury;  on  the 
contrary,    I  now  promise  before  our  reverend 
Bishop,  that  this  rash  act  shall  not  be  told  beyond 
the    present  place,    and  that  neither  my  lord 
deputy  nor  her  Majesty  shall  learn  that  Sir  Philip 
Selby  has  ventured  to  throw  down  his  gage  to 
one  of  her  officers  when  on  an  important  duty. 
Take  up  thy  gage,  old  man«    Nay,  if  thou  wilt 
not,  the  consequences  must  rest   with   thyself. 
For  the  last  time  I  warn  thee,  that  shouldst  thou 
attempt  any  attack  on  the  troops  at  present  under 
my  command,  either  by  thyself  or  others,  thy 
knighthood  shall  not  protect  thee  from  receiving 
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the  treatment   of  those   who  dare  to  cross  mv 

• 

path  of  duty.  I  have  not  now  time  for  the  pun<s 
tilios  of  the  tilt  yard.  Spears  to  the  front.  Make 
ready.  Charge.  By  a  rapid  evolution  of  die 
troop,  Sir  PhiUp  Selby  was  cut  off  from  comm> 
nication  with  Sir  Charles  Clifford,  who  rode  on  in 
the  midst  of  his  guards.  Sir  Philip  had  couched 
his  lance,  but  he  was  prevented  by  Manus  from 
any  attack,  which  a  moment's  reflection  showed 
to  be  vain.  It  now  only  remained  for  him  to  iiy 
a  complaint  of  the  usage  he  had  received  before 
the  lord  deputy  and  the  council  in  England,  and 
as  he  felt  interested  in  the  fete  of  O'DonnelL 
he  resolved  to  carry  this  intention  into  effect 
without  delay.  Having,  therefore,  given  orders 
to  summon  a  part  of  his  household  to  foUov 
him,  he  rode  after  the  party  of  the  English 
commander,  with  no  other  attendant  than  Manus, 
to  whom  he  communicated  his  feelings  without 
reserve. 

"  The  Queen  has  not  yet  forgotten  her  ag*<i 
servant,  and  is  not  likely  to  allow  the  untamislieu 
honour  of  an  English  knight  to  be  insulted  witb 
impunity,  and  of  one  too,  who  boasts  of  bis 
lineal  descent  from  an  ancestor  of  the  house  ot 
Tudor  itself/' 

A  wonderful  change  had,  since  the  last  nigl^t. 
taken  place  in  the  knight,  who  now  only 
thought  of  his  wounded  honour  and  foriBtr 
fame.  The  man  of  pleasure  was  no  lon^r 
visible,  it  was  the  ancient  warrior,  roused  by 
the  motion  of  his  war  horse,  who  heeded  onlf 
his  well  established  renown. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Thb  party  of  Sir  Charles  Clifford  proceeded 
on  their  march  in  the  strictest  military  order, 
without  meeting  any  interruption^  save  from  the 
nature  of  the  road^  which  presented  many 
obstacles  to  the  moTcments  of  cavalry,  and  the 
commander's  experience  taught  him  that  in  this 
country  it  was  necessary  to  take  every  precaution 
sgainst  surprize. 

Towards  noon  they  halted  to  rest,  and  partake 
of  such  hasty  refreshment  as  a  poor  hamlet 
suppUed,  which  was  levied  according  to  custom  in 
the  name  of  the  Queen  of  England. 

Resuming  their  march,  they  pushed  on  more 
nipidly  than  in  the  morning,  as  Sir  Charles 
Clifford  was  anxious  to  arrive  at  his  halting-place 
before  night  should  close  in. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  evening  when  the 
English  commander  reached  a  part  of  the  road 
which  was  constructed  of  trunks  of  trees  laid 
across  a  deep  morass,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
bridge  capable  of  bearing  the  weight  of  the  heavy 

o   2 
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armed  soldiers  and  their  horses^  over  the  other- 
wise impassable  bog.  Around  were  a  few  solid 
spots  which  rose  from  the  waste  covered  vrith 
thick  coppice  oak. 

Whether  it  was  that  Sir  Charles  Clifford  con- 
sidered all  danger  to  be  long  since  passed,  as  it 
seemed  impossible  that  any  tidings  of  the  occor- 
rences  of  the  morning  could  have  been  conveyed 
to  such  a  distance  since  the  commencement  of  bis 
march,  or  that  in  his  anxiety  to  reach  a  place  of 
security  before  night,  he  omitted  those  precautioiis 
he  had  before  observed ;  he  pushed  forward  his 
advanced  guard  without  any  further  precautioD 
than  ordering  Hubert  to  ride  rapidly  through 
and  return ;  which  being  effected  without  any 
alarm,  he  led  the  main  body  in  person  into  the 
dangerous  defile,  where,  when  it  was  too  late  to 
retreat,  his  experienced  eye  detected  the  signs  of 
a  well-planned  ambuscade  in  a  rude  breast^worlL 
on  both  sides,  concealed  amongst  the  dose 
underwood,  the  branches  of  which  were  plashed : 
it  required  little  skill  to  foresee  that  this  posidon, 
if  lined  with  infantry,  could  not  be  passed 
without  a  severe  struggle  and  serious  loss. 

It  was  not  long  before  his  suspicions  irere 
confirmed,  for  sounds  further  on,  showed  that  his 
small  advanced  guard  had  been  attacked  on  the 
causeway,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after,  it  was  driven 
back  by  a  body  of  horse ;  while  at  the  same  tiint 
a  strong  party  of  foot-soldiers  sprung  up  be- 
hind the  breast-work  already  mentioned,  who> 
on   observing   the  confusion  occasioned  by  the 
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refTcat  of  the  advanced  guards  reseired  their  fire 
and  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  m^l^.    The 
leader   of  these  men,  followed  by  a  party,  who 
seemed  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  soon 
cut  his  way  through  the  English  cavalry,  already 
thrown  into  disorder,  and  seizing  a  horse,  whose 
rider   had    fiedlen,    made    his   way  to  the  spot 
where  the  Lady  Elisabeth  and    her    attendant 
remained,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  combatants ; 
with  the  assistance  of  his  troop,  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  made  to  prevent  him,  he  led  them  off  the 
field,  and  following  a  path  with  which  he  seemed 
well  acquainted,  placed  them  under  a  guard  in 
a  situation  of  safety  in  the  rear  of  the  attacking 
party.    As  soon  as  he  had  effected  this,  and 
spoken  a  few  words  in  explanation  to  the  terrified 
Liady  Elizabeth,  Tyrrell  hastened  to  the    place 
where  the  conflict  still  raged  with  increasing  vio- 
lence;, and  where  the  party  of  horse,  commanded  by 
Clifford,  which  had  again  formed  around  0*Don- 
nell,  continued  to  guard  their  prisoner,  and  under 
the  direction  of  their  experienced  leader,  contended 
with  the  desperation  of  men  determined  to  main- 
tain their  ground  or  die  where  they  stood.    The 
presence  of  (yDonnell  was  in  some  measure  a 
safe-guard  to  the  English  party,  for  the  Bannachts 
of  Tyrrell  were  more  expert  with  their  matchlocks 
than  in  close  combat ;  these  they  could  only  use 
as  occasion  offered  to  aim  at  individuals,  as  any 
general  discharge  might  prove  fiital  to  the  chief 
himself,  whose  liberation  was  their  only  object. 
It  was  in  vain  they  attempted  to  break  the  line  of 
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the  English  horse,  which  stood  firm,  bristling  vith 
spear  points,  and  without  leaving  an  inteml 
through  which  they  could  penetrate ;  even  wh«i 
a  soldier  fell,  the  others  closed  instantly,  and 
rendered  their  front  as  secure  as  before. 

The  contest  had  lasted  for  some  time,  without 
any  impression  being  made  on  Sir  Charles's  fonX) 
and  Tyrrell  began  to  be  sensible  that  the  s{urit  of 
his  men,  who  were  imaccustomed  to  contend  b 
regular  engagements,  was  giving  way,  and  oo^i 
only  be  sustained  by  some  desperate  efibit  on 
his  part,  by  which  alone  his  object  of  freeing 
the  chief  of  Tyrconnell  from  bondage  could  be 
effected;  for  he  knew  that  the  English  com- 
mander would  not  consent  to  purchase  a  iree 
passage  by  the  liberation  of  his  prisoner,  when 
an  unhoped  for  aid  reached  the  Irish  party.  Tbc 
Bannacht  leader  watched  in  vain  for  some  dbxa^ 
of  circumstances  to  enable  him  to  break  throo^ii 
the  opposing  line,  and  was,  at  length,  as  his  men 
lost  confidence,  compelled  to  limit  his  endeavoon 
to  the  one  object  of  preventing  the  advance  of  the 
English  troops  from  their  dangerous  position,  by 
immediately  attacking  them  when  they  shoved 
any  disposition  to  move  forward,  and  forming  in 
a  hurried  manner  such  obstructions  across  the 
causeway  as  the  locality  permitted.  At  this  oiti- 
cal  moment.  Sir  Philip  Selby,  who  had  purposelj 
kept  in  the  rear,  and  had  no  previous  knowledge 
of  the  attack  made  on  the  English,  reached  tbe 
scene  of  action,  and  observing  the  state  of  afiin, 
paused  to  consider  how  he  should  act  in  the  pre- 
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lent  crisis.     His  determination  was  soon  formed ; 
for,  hurried  on  by  his  desire  to  rescue  the  chief  and 
obtain  satisfaction  for  his  insult^  honour,  he  pre- 
pared for  the  conflict,  determining,  if  possible,  to 
single  out  the  English  commander  as  his  more 
worthy  foe.     In  the  interval,  the  few  horse  of  the 
Irish  party  and  those  of  their  foot  who  had  con* 
trired    to   mount    themselves   on    the  enemy's 
chargers,  which  had    broken  loose  when   their 
riders  fell,  and  had  been  formed  into  a  compact 
body  by  the  inde&tigable  Tyrrell,  and  remained  in 
readiness  until  an   opportunity  should  offer  of 
attacking  the  party  of  Sir  Charles  Clifford  with 
effect ;  of  these  Sir  Philip  Selby,  who  showed  by 
the  advice  he  gave,  that  he  had  not  forgotten  any  of 
the  mihtary  tactics  learned  in  his  youth  on  many 
a  well-fought  field,  assumed  the  command,  and 
Tyrrell,  as  soon  as  this  experienced  leader  offered 
his  sendees,  took  his  own  station  on  foot  at  the 
head  of  his  faithful  Bannachts*    As  the  parties 
stood  thus  ready  to  engage,  a  cry  was  heard  in 
the  rear  of  the   Irish,  ''To  the  rescue!  to  the 
i^scae !''  and  very  much  to  the  surprise  of  both 
parties,  another  knight  in  full  armour  rode  up  at 
the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of  horse,  and 
formed  beside  the  forces  of  Sir  Philip  Selby  and 
TyrrelL 

Matters  now  assumed  a  very  alarming  appear- 
ance for  the  party  of  Sir  Charles  Clifford,  whose 
chance  of  forcing  his  way  was  rendered  almost 
hopeless  by  the  additional  force  which  had  so  un- 
expectedly arrived.      He  showed,  however,  no 
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disposition  to  yidd,  or  offer  terms  of  acoommo- 
dation^  and  preparations  were  made  on  both 
sides  for  a  desperate  struggle.  The  English  line 
was  formed  so  as  to  extend  across  the  caoseiray 
from  one  palisade  to  the  other^  having  its  flaob 
secured  by  a  few  dismounted  men,  who  took 
possession  of  a  part  of  the  enemy's  fortificatioiB, 
and  with  a  front  botii  towards  the  force  latdr 
arrived,  which  took  its  place  in  the  rear,  and 
that  originally  led  by  TyrreU  and  Sir  Fluiip 
Selby,  which  intercepted  the  line  of  march  in 
advance. 

The  strange  knight  soon  brought  matters  to 
issue,  for  after  a  few  words  addressed  to  his  psityt 
he  dropped  his  lance  into  the  rest,  and  giving,  vi& 
a  loud  voice,  the  order  to  charge^  dashed  oS 
against  the  English  line,  which,  hovrever,  stood 
like  an  ocean-rock,  and  though  the  commanden 
met  and  shivered  their  spears,  the  shock  did  not 
produce  more  effect  on  their  firm  line  than  tfaehi^ 
crested  wave,  which  wastes  its  fiiry  on  the  natoni 
object  to  which  it  has  been  compared.  The  duogtf 
of  Sir  Charles  Clifford,  which  had  been  alretdy 
wearied  by  his  previous  exertion,  reded  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  the  strange  knight,  though  evidently 
accustomed  to  scenes  of  war,  was  nearly  throvn 
from  his  saddle  by  the  effect  of  his  misuooeasfol 
attack. 

On  the  other  front,  the  Irish  party,  tfaoogii 
opposed  with  equal  bravery,  was  more  successfol 
in  consequence  of  the  exertions  of  a  picked 
body    of  Bannachts    under    the    command  d 
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ManoB,  who  with  no  other  arms  than  their  swords 
and  their  skeans  with  which  they  parried  the 
blows  of  their  adversaries,  rushed  on  amongst  the 
horse  and  taking  advantage  of  the  breaches  made 
m  the  enemies'  line,  where  a  few  men  fell,  broke 
through  before  they  could  reform  their  front,  and 
soon  accomplished  the  object  of  their  daring 
attack,  for  having  passed  under  the  horses  of  the 
English,  they  reached  those  of  the  chieftun  and 
his  guards^  which  they  stabbed  from  beneath  with 
such  vital  effect,  that  they  soon  lay  rolling  on  the 
causeway,  and  while  some  of  his  men,  who  had 
received  their  instructions  how  to  act,  disengaged 
the  chief  from  his  perilous  situation,  Manus 
himself  cut  down  die  two  soldiers  who  had  formed 
his  guards,  before  they  could  free  themselves 
from  their  d3^ng  horses* 

This  exploit  of  Manus  was  not  unobserved  by 

the  two  commanders,  to  whom  its  importance 

was  equally  evident.     Sir  Charles  Clifford  saw 

Aat  he  was  about  to  be  deprived  for  ever  of  the 

^vantage  he  had  anticipated  from  his  treachery, 

tf    O'Donnell    should    again    escape    from    his 

custody;  he  also  well  knewthat  the  Queen's  govern* 

ment,,if  he  did  not  succeed  in  his  attempt  to 

cany  off  the  Irish  chief,  would  deny  his  authority 

to  act  as  he  had  done,  and  visit  him  with   the 

punishment  of  an  unsuccessful  crime.    Stung  by 

these  reflections  and  rendered  desperate  by  his 

situation,  he  turned  to  secure  at  idl  events  his 

^^7  remaining  chance,  by  the  death  of  the  chief, 
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and    just  as   CDonnell  rose  from   the  groimd 

unarmed  as  he  was,  he  raised  himself  in  the 

saddle  to  gire  the  mortal  blow.     At  this  Tcry 

moment,    the    strange    knight,   whose  eye  vas 

obserrant  of  the  various    changes  in  the  finfit 

detected  a  point  weakened  by  the  fall  of  a  sokher 

whose  horse  had  been  stabbed  by  one  of  the  h^i 

armed  Bannachts,  and  perceiving  the  object  of 

Sir  Charles  Clifford,  uttered  a  cry  of  honor,  lod 

dashed  in  with  impetuosity,  bearing  down,  by  ^ 

weight  of  his  powerful  charger,  the  oppositioo  of 

the  wearied  Engbsh  soldiers.      His  own  troop 

soon  came  up  to  the  succour  of  their  commander. 

and  the  combat  became  one  of  individoal  exertioD : 

man  contended  with  man  for  victory.      By  ute 

rush  which  took  place,  at  the   moment  of  this 

charge.  Sir  Charles  Clifford  was  borne  away  from 

the  spot  where  he  was,  and  (CDonnell,  surrounded 

by  a  few  of  Tyrrell's  soldiers,  was  placed  in  cois- 

parative  safety,  where  having  seized  the  arms  ol 

one  of  the  fallen  troopers,  he  placed  himself  at  the 

head  of  a  few  of  TyrrelPs   men,  with  whcnn  he 

contended  on  foot,  watching  for  an  opportunity 

of  engaging  Sir  Charles  Clifford  or  his  subaltcni 

ofEcer. 

The  strange  knight,  who  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  prevent  the  English  soldiers  rallying, 
lost  sight  for  a  time  of  Sir  Charles  Clifford  and 
the  other  leaders;  afterwards,  when  he  turned 
in  search  for  his  antagonist,  he  perceived  Sir 
Philip  Selby  riding  towards    the   English  com- 
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mander,  who  now  in  desperation  tamed,  like  a 
stag  at  bay,  against  the  ancient  knight.     In  the 
shock  which    accompanied    their    meeting.    Sir 
Philip    showed  that  neither  age  nor  indolence 
had    deprived    him  of  the    knowledge  of  war 
acquired  in  his  youth,  and  in  spite  of  the  superior 
vigour  of  his  antagonist,  the  struggle  might  have 
continued  long  doubtful,  even  though  the  strength 
of  hb  body  evidently  gave  way  under  the  now 
unusual  exertion  of  the  combat.    Its  decision  was, 
however,  hastened,  and  perhaps    brought  to  a 
favourable   termination  by  the    intervention  of 
Manus,  who  having  no  sense  of  knightiy  honour 
to  restrain  him,  Uke  the  other  knight  and  Tyrrell, 
who  did  not  venture  to  render  any  assistance,  but 
showed  a  great  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  his  land 
friend  Sir  Philip,  rushed  to  the  place  of  combat,  and 
just,  when  after  an  unsuccessful  blow,  to  which  he 
had  given  all  his  force,  the  old  knight  remained 
exposed  to  his  opponent,  and  Sir  Charles  Clifford 
Kemg  his  advantage,  raised  his  sinewy  arm,  to  deal 
a  deadly  stroke  before  his  antagonist  might  have 
tune  to  recover,  Manus  by  a  whirl  of  his  sword  dis- 
abled the  horse  of  the  English  commander,  which 
Bunk  down  on  his  haunches  never  more  to  rise 
in  battie  field.     Another  stroke  from  Sir  PhiUp, 
who  remained  ignorant  of  the  assistance   thus 
rendered  to  him,  overthrew  Sir  Charles  Clifford, 
^ho  now  rolled  in  the  dust,  and  was  made  prisoner, 
by  his  fortunate  opponent, 
'^e   batUe  was    now  decided,  and  the  few 
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English  soldiers  who  remained,  surrendered  as 
prisoners  to  Tyrrell  and  his  £riends. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  exaaperatioQ  of 
Sir  Philip  Selby's  feeUngs  at  the  insult  offered  to 
him  by  the  Queen's  officer,  it  ceased  to  influence 
him,  when  he  fomid  him  a  prisoner  at  his  mercj. 
He  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  had 
met  and  overcome  his  enemy  in  fair  fight,  and 
now  with  the  generosity  of  a  true  knight,  his  oiihr 
desire  was  to  learn  how  he  could  best  save  his  htt 
antagonist.     For  this  purpose,  by  the  assistance 
of  Manus,  he  procured  a  meeting  of  the  leaden, 
to  discuss  the  present  state  of  afiairs,  by  whom  it 
was  agreed,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  tbey 
were  not  the  aggressors  to  take  the  parole  of  Sir 
Charles  Clifford,  and  allow  him  to  depart  with  hit 
remaining  force  unmolested,  they  also  expressed 
to  him  their  regret  that  it  had  become  necessaiy 
to  have  recourse  to  violent  measures  in  vincfica- 
tion  of  their  own  rights,  and  Sir   Philip   Sdby 
undertook,  if  required,  to  furnish  a  full  account 
of  the  proceedings  to  the  English    government. 
As    soon    as  the    arrangement   was  completed, 
Tyrrell,    who    having    effected    the    rescae   of 
O'Donnell,  paid  little  attention  to  the  subsequent 
proceedings,  left  the  field  with  the  principal  part 
of  his  men,  without  ever  taking  leave  of  his  other 
friends,  and   Sir   Philip   Selby  and  the  strange 
knight,  who  had  gradually  separated  firom  theircom* 
panions,  remained  for  some  time  without  conven- 
ing, but  in  mutual  admiration,  setting  on  their 
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cbargen,  hang  one  another  within  ums  re 
anxious,  perhaps,  to  knor  the  drcomstances 
which  they  had  been  so  unexpectedly  brought 
the  same  field  of  strife.  At  length,  Sir  PI 
addressed  the  stranger,  ^ho  in  spite  of  the  1 
caused  by  the  exertion  of  the  combat,  remai 
■with  his  helmet  dosed. 

**  And  now,  Sir  knight,  that  this  aldrmish  ii 
naay  I  Tentnre  to  inquire  to  whom  we  sre  indel 
for  the  relief  so  nobly  afforded  us  in  the 
counter?" 

**  Circnmstancea  over  which  I  have  no  con 
prevent  the  posnbility  of  answering  your  quel 
as  I  peTfaapashould,"repliedthestranger,'*Iki 
hoireTer,  too  much  of  Sir  Philip  Selby*B  chars 
to  suppoae.  he  will  im^ine  it  ia  from  wai 
coortesy,  I  do  not  accede  to  his  wish.  I  am 
sbont  to  return  into  obscurity,  and  we  may, 
haps,  new  meet  again ;  if  so,  it  will  be  a  com 
tion  to  re&ect  that  I  hare  once  more  seen 
iritfa  the  -Aame  noble  bearing  as  in  former  c 
carrying  off  the  "  ring"  here.  If  you 
think  of  me,  let  it  be  of  one  who  wishes 
veil,  wd  *ho  is  ever  ready  to  join  you  in  dd 
of  justice.  Consider  me  an  errant  knighi 
ronumce,  if  yoa  please,  and  when  you  tun 
tho^  books  which  amused  your  youth,  forget 
the  V&ck  knight.  Gire  me  thy  hand.  Sir  PI 
I  loye  to  look  agmn  on  thy  honoured  form." 
The  stranger  wrung  the  hand  of  Sir  Phili 
he  ceased  speaking,  and  bidding  him  adieu, 
voice  almost  choked  by  emotion,  put  spui 
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his  horse^  and  dashing  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
forest^  followed  by  his  men,  was  soon  lost  in  the 
shade  of  the  trees.  On  his  return  to  the  scene  of 
the  skirmish  9  Sir  Philip  informed  the  English 
commander  of  the  determination  of  his  captors, 
that  he  should  be  immediately  liberated,  ud 
allowed  to  pursue  his  journey. 

"  Do  not  suppose,"  he  said,  "  that  the  ren- 
contre was  the  effect  of  any  preconcerted  plan  d 
opposition  to  her  Majesty's  government,  my  at- 
tachment to  her  is  well  known ;  rather  beliere  it 
was  caused  by  accidental  circumstances,  operating 
in  favour  of  the  young  chief  of  Tyrconnell  whom 
you  most  unjustly,  I  must  say,  though  your  mo- 
tives may  have  been  good,  seized  when  at  my  house 
and  under  my  protection.  The  only  terms  I  ask, 
I  do  not  make  them  imperative,  are  that  you  would 
use  your  influence  to  prevent  future  acts  of  injus- 
tice to  the  people  of  this  nation.  Believe  me,  Sir 
Charles  Clifford,  they  are  a  warm-hearted,  generoos 
people.  You  became  by  accident  my  prisoner, 
had  you  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some  of  the  Iiish 
leaders,  I  do  not  think  your  ransom  would  bavt 
been  so  reasonable.  I  ask  neither  gold,  silver,  nor 
honours,  only  justice ;  I  cannot  promise  you  oo 
my  own  responsibility,  a  safe  conduct,  but  I  hare 
seen  enough  of  O'Donnell,  to  know  that  be  wiD 
use  his  influence  to  prevent  any  interruption  to 
your  march. 

*'  What  ho  1  my  Lord  Bishop  to  horse,  my 
liOrd  as  soon  as  you  may,  and  clear  if  you  can 
this  pass  before  nightfall ;  even  though  no  enemy 
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vers  at  hand,  this  is  do  pUce  for  one  c 
profession  to  pass  the  night." 

The  person  thus  addressed  sat  in  no  e 
mood  on  one  of  the  trees,  which  had  fermi 
rell's  breast  TOrk,  evidently  with  no  very  < 
ideas  of  what  had  happened ;  overthrown 
commencement  of  the  tamolt  and  tramp 
by  both  parties  alike,  the  Prelate  had 
ed  some  severe  contasions,  and  felt 
inclined  to  blame  Sir  Charles  Ciiffbrt 
that  iheir  project  had  been  nnsuccessi 
the  entire  proceeding  which  he  had  '. 
■nggested,  and  encouraged  by  every  meani 
power. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Sir  < 
Cliffbrd  had  Ailed  to  inquire,  as  soon  as  tb 
terminated,  respecting  the  fate  of  his  da 
vho  he  believed  had  been  moved  to  a  p 
safety  by  Habert,  but  none  of  those  who  su 
for  the  fidthful  soldier  had  &Uen  by  the  I 
the  chief,  could  give  any  information  res 
her,  not  even  Sir  Philip  Selby,  for  the 
parties  who  had  united  to  save  O'Donni 
acted  witii  so  Uttle  concert,  that  they  did  nc 
af^  they  had  succeeded,  communicate 
together.  The  strange  knight  came  and  n 
one  could  tell  how,  and  with  the  exception 
abort  conversation  with  Sir  Philip  Selt 
■poken  with  none  of  the  other  parties, 
was  unknown  to  them  all,  except  Manus,  v 
hi)  own  reasons  for  pretending  ignorance 
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by  his  own  Bannachts  too^  who  were  attached  to 
him  by   admiration  of   his   daring,   and   by  his 
genius   and   liberality,  he  was   considered  as  a 
superior  being,  and  they  obeyed  to  the  letter  of 
his  injunctions,  never  to  speak  of  him  or  his  acts 
to  strangers.    The  only  information  which  could 
be  procured,  was   from  a  dying  soldier,  who  le- 
collected  being  struck  down  in  a  fruitless  attempt 
to  defend   the   Lady  Elizabeth,  whom   he  sav 
carried  off  in  the  beginning  of  the  action,  but  of 
the  parties  by  whom  this  was  effected  he  knew 
nothing ;  yet  from  the  particulars  he  gave,  there 
was  little  doubt,  the  intention  was  to  place  her  in 
a  situation  of  safety.     O'Donnell  and  Sir  Philip 
Selby,  who  felt  for  the  grief  of  the  parent,  as  well 
as  the  situation  of  his  daughter,  carried  off,  as 
they  feared  by  a  band  of  mercenary  soldiers,  with 
the  hope  of  extorting  a  rich  ransom,  agreed  to 
inquire    respecting    her  fate,   and    as    soon    as 
possible,   communicate   to   the    unfortunate  Sir 
Charles  Clifford  the  result  of  their  labours.    In 
their  own  minds,  they  determined  to  do  more, 
and  at  once  proceed  in  pursuit  of  the  captors, 
and  not  relax  in   their  exertions  until  they  had 
ascertained  her  fate. 

"  There  are  reasons,'*  said  Sir  Philip  Selby, 
as  they  rode  away  in  company,  "  my  dear  chief- 
tain, why  I  take  a  more  than  common  interest  in 
that  girl ;  besides,'^  he  added  with  a  smile,  ^^  I  do 
not  think  it  safe  to  trust  the  search  to  you.  I 
must  in  this  business  act  a  prudent  part,  and  both 
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goard  the  honour  of  tlie  hady  Elizabeth  Clifio 
and  watch  the  ioterests  of  the  Lady  Gather 

O'DonneU,  withont  notiding  the  knight'a  alloc 
to  the  state  of  his  affectiona,  after  a  short  conv 
utioQ  with  Manoa,  who  remained  on  the  field 
battle,  to  make  some  necessary  arrangemer 
followed  his  friend  irom  the  scene  of  conflict. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

It  was  a  matter  of  pride  with  Sir  Philip  Selby^ 
when  he  had  once  put  on  his  armour^  to  do  his 
devoirs  in  every  respect  as  a  true  knight.  He  no 
longer  thought  of  fatigue,  he  wished  not  for  his 
bed  of  down  in  his  rural  retreat^  nor  did  he  sigh 
for  the  comforts  of  his  well-spread  board.  His 
conversational  powers  seemed  also  to  improve 
under  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  and  he 
continued  to  talk  on  in  an  animated  strain,  as  he 
and  O'Donnell  rode  along ;  the  chieftain  on  his 
part,  felt  little  inclination  to  interrupt  his  com- 
panion's loquacity,  and  he  merely  gave  an  occa- 
sional indication  of  attention  by  nodding  his 
head  in  assent,  for  his  thoughts  were  princi- 
pally occupied  with  reflections  on  the  unhap- 
py situation  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  whom  he 
feared  had  fallen  into  hands  from  which  she  would 
not  easily  be  rescued.  He  took  a  greater  interest 
in  her  safety  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
one  who  had  been  merely  the  victim  of  a  father's 
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Tuelty.  It  is  only  justice  to  my  chief  to  say 
:hat,  had  no  other  reason  existed  than  a  desire  U 
Mve  from  injury  an  innocent  female,  even  th< 
child  of  his  mortal  enemy,  he  would  not  havi 
hesitated ;  in  this  case,  hovever,  he  bad  even  i 
stronger  motive,  since  from  various  tnrcamstancei 
he  had  been  led  to  believe  Uiat  the  Lady  Eliza 
beth  had,  in  some  way,  assisted  in  his  escapi 
from  bis  first  imprisonment,  a  suspiaon  comma 
nicated  to  him  by  Manus,  who  had  for  somi 
reason,  best  understood  by  himself,  never  men 
tioned  the  exertions  made  by  Tyrrell  in  his  lavotu 
either  on  that  occasion  or  the  present,  when  hi 
niffeTcd  him  to  remun  ignorant  of  what  he  him 
self  was  well  aware  of,  the  existence  of  an  en 
campment  of  Tyrrell's  forces  at  no  great  distance 
where  the  tidings  he  wished  for,  respecting  thi 
Bhducted  hit  one,  would  have  been  most  easily 
procured. 

The  abstraction  caused  by  the  uneasiness  h< 
■offered,  and  the  pre-occupation  of  his  mind  Ir 
matters  of  so  much  importance  was,  doubtless 
the  reason  be  bad  never  any  distinct  recollectioi 
<^  many  curious  anecdotes  related  by  the  knigb 
'expecting  the  court  of  Elizabeth  and  the  militar 
■wvice  he  had  seen  in  his  youth;  of  the  fai 
iaxDta  and  gallant  knights  who  adorned  by  thei 
«»ttty,  or  defended  by  th«r  valoiir  the  person  o 
"leir  royal  mistress^  and  he  lost,  besides,  thi 
detula  of  many  a  well  sustained  toumay  agaii 
contested  in  the  vivid  picture  which  Sir  Phili] 
^w,  and  where  the  high  spirits  of  the  age  hw 
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a  soldier  of  the  royal  troops.  He  wm,  boverc 
quite  uneqasl  to  the  task,  for  the  sagacious  an 
znal  seemed  fnlljr  conscious  of  the  change,  ar 
well  aware  that  he  bore  an  ignoble  rider,  wht 
compared  with  him  whose  last  field  had  been  i 
lately  contested.  The  struggle  for  victory,  for  tl 
man  had  *  strong  arm,  was  long^  but  terminatf 
in  favoar  of  the  charger,  whose  new  owner,  fin< 
tng  his  efforts  Tun,  desisted  from  the  uneqa 
contest,  leaving  the  borse  at  liberty  to  purst 
whatever  course  he  pleased,  confining  his  o« 
attention  to  the  best  manner  of  preserving  h 
seat  on  the  military  saddle  of  the  English  troope 
for  then  the  steed,  with  loud  neighings,  gallopc 
towards  his  former  companion. 

The  dress  of  the  person  thus  introduced  to  tl 
notice  of  the  travellers,  was  certainly  sufficient 
strange  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  knight  ai 
his  friend,  the  chief,  who,  on  observing  his  coun 
was  directed  towards  them,  shouted  to  await  h 
approach.  The  lower  part  nf  his  limbs,  as  w 
customary  with  many  of  the  Bannachts  when  ( 
duty,  was  uncovered,  save  by  a  short  woollen  hoi 
and  thick  iron-shod  shoes  fastened  to  the  and 
by  thongs  of  soft  leather.  The  kilt  which  I 
wore  descended  to  his  knee,  leaving  it  bare,  ai 
exposed  to  the  weather;  a  dress  common  to  tl 
Celtic  nations,  and  much  worn  by  some  of  tl 
Irish  soldiery,  as  well  as  the  Scotch  auzilia 
troops  in  the  service  of  the  northern  chiefs,  b 
which,  however  convenient  in  passing  throuj 
morasses,  was    better  calculated  for    pedestri. 
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honour  aa  the  first  anthority  on  such  matten 
The  stranger  also  laboured  under  no  small  degre 
of  embarrassment,  and  he  hastened  to  disencumbe 
himself  OS  speedily  as  possible  of  his  iU>fittedbel 
met,  which  as  has  been  mentioned  having  no  beai 
ing  on  his  armour,  weighed  his  head  down  am 
prevented  any  exertion  on  his  part.  When  hi 
had  accomplished  this,  he  looked  round  anziousi 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  company  into  whicl 
he  had  fallen.  The  first  glance  seemed  to  aatisf 
him  on  this  question,  and  he  bounded  firom  hi 
horse  with  every  symptom  of  delight,  burst,  a 
he  did  so  into  a  loud  and  joyfiil  laugh,  which  h 
followed  up  by  rolling  himseif  on  the  green  tm 
in  the  Aill  exuberance  of  his  mirth.  When  h 
again  looked  up  and  observed  the  grave  and  sui 
prised  countenance  of  hia  companions,  be  wa 
seised  with  another  burst  of  laughter  equall; 
violent,  and  which  continued  for  some  time.  A 
length,  be  started  to  his  feet,  and  standing  in  fron 
of  the  two  travellers,  addressed  them,  bavin 
Btill  on  hia  countenance  an  expression  <i 
mirth, 

"  Now  who  would  have  thought  to  meet  i 
snch  a  place  aa  this,  the  great  chid*  of  Tyrconnel 
wi  the  gallant  Sir  Philip  Selby,  like  two  errant 
or  Bannachta  in  aearch  of  service.  It  is  well  fc 
°^e,  however,  that  we  fought  in  the  morning  and« 
the  same  standard,  for  to  own  the  truth,  when  th 
devil's  steed  carried  me  off,  with  that  pot  over  m 
BT«s>  I  thought  he  would  never  stop,  till  he  gav 
me  up  to  the  tender   mercies   <rf   Sir  Charh 
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Sir  Philip  here,  brought  down  the  muter,  Odo 
Bnigah  the  man,  and  Odo  here  too  ihewed 
himself  the  wiser  personage.  Sir  Philip  spared 
his  enem^  for  another  day,  once  down,  always 
down  in  the  Bannacht's  law.  Yon  are  surprized  I 
we  at  my  law,  it  is  a  good  moral  law  notwi^stand- 
\Bg;  we  have  enemies  enough  and  to  spare, 
(dthont  setting  ap  the  &llen.  Good  Sir  Philip,  our 
Irifh  saying  is  a  true  one,  Ijhree  deaths  that  onght 
oot  to  be  lamented ; — ^The  death  of  a  fat  hog ; 
the  death  of  a  thief;  the  death  of  a  proud  King, 
or  Queen  either,  saving  yoor  presence.  So  mudi 
in  praise  of  my  new  steed,  which  I  affirm  to  be  a 
;ood  beast,  and  am  ready  like  a  worthy  knigh^ 
to  do  battle  in  his  cause.  Noble  Sirs,  I  do  not 
uphold  my  newly  acquired  arms  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Ton  see  I  am  a  reasonable  man.  When  I 
got  my  head  into  this  terrible  helmet,  I  thought 
af  Neil  Mc  Donnell's  misfortune,  the  bighl»id 
sttaran,  when  he  plandered  the  poor  priests  of 
Dniim  Thour  yonder,  you  remember  the  place, 
noble  chief.  He  put  his  head  in  a  trap  as  much 
is  I  did,  for  when  he  stole  their  copper  cauldron, 
be  would  not  trust  any  of  his  bare-legged  thieves 
to  cany  it  to  his  camp,  but  for  safety  put  it  on 
his  own  head  during  Uie  march,  when  happening 
to  trip,  as  the  best  of  us  may  do,  it  slipped  feirly 
Dver  his  nose,  fastening  to  it  so  firmly  by  its  rim, 
that  all  his  men  could  not  draw  it  off,  and  he  only 
got  free  of  his  booty  when  Brian  Garva  broke  it 
about  his  ears  on  an  anvil,  which  made  him  hear 

VOL.  il.  B 
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amitaDcea,  consulted  with  his  companion  for  a 
;w  minutes,  and  then  commanicated  to  the 
isnnscht  the  object  they  bad  in  new,  in  thai 
iding  through  the  woods,  instead  of  poshing 
inrard  on  their  homeward  journey. 

"  And  so  in  tmth,  you  know  he  has  carried  off 
be  &ir  flower  of  Saxon  land,  from  that  old  jailor 
(  oars.  I  hope  he  did  not  leave  behind  my 
!ttle  Roisin  dar,  Blath-nan-nrall,  for  whom,  were 

of  knightly  rank,  I  would  break  a  lance  myself 
n  a  finr  field.  I  tell  you  noble  chief,  all 
Pyrconnell  could  not  regain  the  Lady  Elisabeth 
rom  him,  in  whose  hands  she  is  now  a  prisoner ; 
lut  rest  satisfied  no  mother  ever  tended  her  only 
:hild  with  more  care  than  is  bestowed  on  the  lady. 
tier  will  is  law,  and,  if  she  wish  it  she  may  soon 
K  in  full  march  towards  your  old  qnarters,  Doblin 
^Mtle." 

To  (yDonnell's  demand  that  he  would  now 
nndoct  them  to  the  lady,  the  Bannacht  did  not 
mmediately  reply,  and  Sir  Philip  Selby,  in  his 
iniiety  to  effect  his  object,  having  offered  him  a 
vwtid  for  his  services,  he  replied  sternly, 

"  Aye,  that's  your  EngUsh  sense  of  honour,  now. 
[)oit  think.  Sir  Knight,  that  every  Irish  heart  is 
«  be  purchased  ?  No,  the  Bannacht  does  not 
■eqnire  yonr  gold.  His  wants  are  few,  and  such 
uthe  forest  and  his  own  arms  supply.  MycMeTs 
wcret  is  too  predons  to  be  bartered  for  money. 
Huken  to  me  now.  I  know  yon  both,  and  believe 
ron  may  be  trusted.  I  am  unknown  to  yon,  and 
rou  venture  to  offer  a  bribe.  It  is  always  thns 
B  2 
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some  difficalty  the  chief  pennuded  him  to  stop, 
when  having  explained  to  him  what  the  knight's 
intentions  were,  and  finding  it  impouible  to  in- 
duce htm  to  act  as  guide  on  any  other  tenns, 
made  the  promise  required,  when  the  Bannacht 
resumed  his  gay  mood,  and  consented  to  bring 
them  to  the  presence  of  her  they  so  anxiously 
sought. 

As  they  proceeded.  Sir  Philip  could-  not  avoid 
remarking  the  doabtful  light  in  which  his 
loyalty  to  his  fur  queen  would  appear  if  it  were 
known,  that  after  assisting  at  the  rescue  of  a  pri- 
soner of  state,  he  had  been  seen  in  the  woods  with 
the  furtive,  and  under  the  guidance  of  such  a 
soapicious  looking  character  as  their  present  com- 
panion, mounted  as  he  was  on  one  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's horses,  and  decked  in  the  spoils  of  the 
recent  combat.  He  comforted  himself,  however, 
by  the  reflection  that  it  was  all  done  in  defence  of 
a  fur  lady,  and  that  he  only  performed  bis  duty 
as  a  tme  knight. 

The  Bannacht  directed  his  coarse  to  the  same 
part  of  the  forest  whence  he  had  before  issued, 
and  having  reached  a  pUce  where  glades  branched 
off  in  various  directions,  stopped  for  some  time 
apparently  in  doubt  how  to  proceed.  He  walked 
qmckly  into  several  openings  of  the  forest,  and 
climbed  trees  evidently  on  the  look  out  for  some 
indication  by  which  to  direct  his  steps.  After 
having  spent  a  considerable  time  in  this  way,  and 
^iog  apparently  unsatisfied  by  the  result,  he 
T^iwd  the  moss  carefully  around  the  roots  of  an 
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puiion,  anxioas  to  know  the  twiae  of  the  alarm 
With  these  tiie  Baanacht,  after  a  luitable  repri 
mand  for  having  left  n  distingtiisbed  a  leader  a 
himaelf  to  encounter  the  danger  of  meeting  alon< 
and  unsupported  two  stalwart  champions  armec 
at  all  points,  for  deadly  wariare,  held  a  brief  coon 
dl,  and  then  dispatched  them  to  their  severs 
posts,  after  which  he  signed  to  Sir  Philip  ant 
O'Donndl  to  follow  him,  and  striking  into  a  wel 
defined  path,  led  the  way  without  hesitation  int< 
Uie  interior. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  ride  nothing  oc- 
cnired  to  interest  the  trBTellers,  except  obserrinj 
the  knowledge  of  the  country,  which  Odo  Bragal 
displayed,  to  whom  every  tree  seemed  a  guide 
post  on  his  route.  At  length,  after  ascending  b] 
a  wining  road,  one  of  the  hills  in  the  neighbour 
hood  which  towards  the  summit  gradually  becami 
We  of  trees ;  a  sadden  twining  of  the  tract 
brought  into  view  a  sloping  lawn  backed  by  i 
high  rock,  in  firont  of  which,  and  partly  supportei 
^y  it,  was  a  long  low  but,  evidently  a  temporar 
hiul(Ung,  near  which,  wated  on  the  green  sward 
was  a  mihtary  party,  who  were  easily  recognise< 
by  the  travellers  as  a  detachment  of  the  foro 
which  had  contributed  so  mudt  to  the  final  succes 
of  the  morning's  mfiUe. 

These,  as  they  rested  &om  their  fittigne,  bft 
not  omitted  any  necessary  precaution,  for  thei 
hones  stood  picketed  on  one  side,  ready  for  in 
'''^ate  service  if  required,  and  their  arms  wer 
piled,  so  as  to  be  within  reach  in  case  of  dangei 
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CHAPTER  X. 

It  is  scaroeiy  necesa&ry  to  say,  that  n 
TyneU,  in  the  beginiiiiig  of  the  afiny,  directed 
ladjr  to  be  carried  off  the  field,  bis  ohief  object 
to  provide  for  her  safety,  and  when  this  ww 
comptislied,  it  u  not  surprisiiig,  that  hoping  th 
^7  to  promote  the  saocess  of  his  honour 
addresses,  he  took  advantage  of  the  drcamstai 
of  the  moment}  and  without  mature  deliberat 
which  would  have  shown  the  futility  of  the  ; 
<=^ii%)  removed  bia  prize  to  a  greater  diati 
t)>an  he,  at  firs^  intended,  or  considered  necess 
in  the  hope,  that  after  the  rescue  of  CFDoni 
which  he  looked  on  as  an  affair  of  little  diffici 
when  Sir  Charles  Clifford  was  about  to  pa: 
h«  way,  he  might  then,  by  the  important  ser 
rendered,  in  restoring  his  daughter,  acquire  » 
hold  on  the  gratitude  of  the  English  knight 
Cireumstances,  however,  ruled  differently. 
Ksistance  made  by  Sir  Charles  Chffbrd  was  n 
fetermined  than  Tyrrell  had  calculated,  and 
•node  in  which  the  English  force  surrour 
'^Dotuiell,  made  bis  rescue  a  less  eaay  adven 
H    3 
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ofoonflict.  Nor  did  he  find  b 
persoading  his  mistreBa,  who  pli 
fidence  in  his  honoar,  that  she  < 
the  risk  of  a  collision  betweei 
soldiers  and  her  present  proti 
whom  were  well  known  to  h< 
faithful  attendants  daring  his  vii 
attempt,  at  the  present  mome 
father. 

Having  made  an  ammgemeii 
his  own  feelings,  Tyrrell,  at  soo 
ment  terminated,  hurried  with  I 
scene  of  strife,  and  following  i 
forest,  well  known  to  him  and  hii 
station  of  his  little  army  a  conaid 
the  arriral  of  Sir  Philip  and  i 
coarse  had  been  more  circnitoi 
sufficient  interval  had  elapsed 
the  parties  most  interested,  corn 
they  had  committed,  were  ah 
snzioas  consultation  on  the  b< 
toring  the  lady  to  her  friends, 
the  meanwhile,  some  honooral 
dence,  for  Tyrrell  b^;an,  too  lat 
unfortanate  predicament  in  wbi 
tbe  object  of  his  affiectioRa,  and 
hasty  step  he  had  taken,  in  sej 
her  natural  protector.  It  may 
doubted,  whether  he  received 
pain,  from  the  addition  so  unes 
his  party,  which,  though  it  rel 
piesenoe  of  the  English  knight; 


J  had  been.  Indeed, 
Charles  ClifFbrd  respe 
7  be  doubted  whethe 
e  presence  of  Ids  dau 
[.  He  depended,  to 
:  of  Hubert,  that  he, 
:urity  would  be  fully 
lant. 

Bid  ascertuned  the  i 
the  rescue  of  O'Dt 
,  he  hurried  back  b 
I  anxious  daughter  o 
le  had  pledged  hima 
And  it  was,  peih: 
for  Sir  Philip  Selby 
le  English  knight  t 
within  reach,  or  hen 
he  commands  of  his 
rength  of  his  arm  aj 

terminated,  as  has 
',  Irish,  and  with  th 
)b  commander.  The 
invinced,  that  the  rai 
ing  time  to  adraDC 
ir  Charles  Clifford's 
%d,  he  knew  nut 
lied  with  his  own  w 
nge  knight,  who  coni 
f  conversation  with 
t  of  the  party,  he  i 
still  further  from  the 
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of  conflict.  Nor  did  he  find  moch  difficulty 
peraaading  his  mistress,  who  placed  implicit  c 
fidence  in  his  honour,  that  she  could  not^  wtthi 
the  risk  of  a  collision  between  bis  exaspera 
soldiers  and  her  present  protectors,  several 
whom  were  well  known  to  her,  as  her  loTi 
faithfiil  attendants  daring  bis  visits  to  the  capi 
attempt,  at  the  present  moment,  to  rejoin  1 
father. 

Having  made  an  arrangement  so  agreeable 

his  own  feelings,  Tyrrell,  as  soon  as  the  enga 

ment  terminated,  hurried  with  bis  prize  from  ' 

scene  of  strife,  and  following  roads  through 

forest,  well  known  to  bim  and  bis  men,  reached 

statioo  of  his  little  army  a  considerable  time  bef 

the  arrival  of  Sir  Ptdlip  and  O'Donnell,  wb 

coarse  bad  been   more  circuitous.     During  tl 

sufficient  interval  had  elapsed  for  reflexion,  i 

the  parties  most  interested,  convinced  of  the  er 

^ey  had  committed,   were   already  engaged 

anxious   consultation  on  the  best  means  of  i 

toring  the  lady  to  her  friends,  and  procuring, 

the  meanwhile,  some    honoombte  place  of  n 

dence,  for  Tyrrell  b^an,  too  late,  to  perceive  ' 

unfortunate  predicament  in  which  be  bad  pla< 

the  object  of  bis  affections,  and  to  repent  of  ' 

hasty  step  he  had  taken,  in  separating  her  fr 

her  natural  protector.     It  may  still,  however, 

doubted,  whether  be  received  more  pleasure, 

pun,  from  the  addition  so  unexpectedly  made 

his  party,  which,  though  it  relieved  bim,  by 

presence  of  the  English  knight,  whose  guest  i 
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TBS  meditated,  yet  friends  urived  from  all 
qnarten,  certainly  as  welcome  as  unhoped  for. 
It  is  only  a  captive  can  feel  the  true  valae  of 
liberty,  and  my  experience  of  the  treatment  of  a 
prisoD  gave  me  no  inclination  to  spend  another 
term  of  five  years  in  Dublin  Castle." 

"  And  in  a  dark  tower,"  said  Tyrrell,  "  with  no 
other  companion  than  one  of  the  spirits  of  the 
victims  sacrificed  there,  who  are  still  doomed  to 
wander  its  unhallowed  roands.  I  too  have  been 
in  Dublin  Castle,  ay,  even  a  captive,  but  to  a 
less  harsh  keeper  than  yours,  and  holding  con- 
verse with  a  Bjurit  of  peace  only ;  with  respect  to 
your  release  to  day,  it  is  unnecessary  to  preserve 
any  mystery.  1  wish,  however,  Sir  Philip  Selby 
to  hear  what  I  am  about  to  say,  if  whiidi,  I  own 
is  difficult,  be  can  withdraw  his  attention  for  a 
momrait  from  my  fur  prisoner,  who  seems  to 
have  made  captive  the  victor  knight.'* 

O'Donnell,  who  had  remarked  the  manner  with 
which  the  Lady  Elisabeth  received  the  attentions 
of  Tyrrell,  with  some  surprize,  was  relieved  from 
a  part  of  his  astonishment,  when  the  young 
leader  continued  his  conversation. 

"  In  tbe  first  place,"  he  said,  "  I  must  apologise 
to  Sir  Philip  Selby,  for  having  been  induced  to 
enter  bis  house  without  any  previous  acquaintance 
and  in  disguise.  These  are  circumstances  con- 
nected with  a  former  acquaintance  with  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  Clifford,  which  I  know  would,  if  ex- 
plained, be  my  best  apology ;  my  trusty  soldier, 
who  conducted  yon  here,  bforma  me  he  has 
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set  forward  to  make  amngemeDta  for  this  da; 

work.      It   fortnnately  bapptmed  I  had  a  ami 

force  lying  in  the  Hue  of  march  of  the  detac 

ment,  and  a  few  hours'  start,  our  knowledge  of  ti 

country,  and  the  delay  occanoned  by  die  nob 

conduct  of  Sir  Philip  Selby,  who  was  roused  1 

Manus  some   time  after  my  departure,  and  mai 

aware    of    the  treachery    intended,  enabled  i 

to  have    the    ambuscade    formed,    and    all  b 

preparations   finished   in    good    time.     I    tbii 

Sir  Philip  will  acknowledge  he  has  seldom  seen 

better  work  thrown   up  by  a  handful  of  mi 

at  so   short   a  notice.    The  rest  you  all  kaoi 

and  we    may  now    congratulate    the    chief 

Tyrconnell,  that  he  is  as  free  in  his  naHve  lar 

as  the  red  deer  of  his  own  wooded  Esk.     I  tbii 

I  can  anticipate  the  question  you  are  about 

ask,  noble  chief,  why  you  were  not  informed 

the  discorery  of   the  plot }    Simply,  I   belie* 

because  we  had  merely  suspicions  to  guide  i 

which  though  satisfactory  to  us,  might  not  hs 

been  so  to  yon ;  besides  every  avenue  was  t 

well  goarded  to  allow  of  your  escape,  and  a 

movement  on  your  part  would  have  only  precij 

tated    the  development  of  the  plot,  before  c 

counter  plot  was  arranged.     Perhaps,  too,  fn 

our  love  of  adventure,  the  surprize  was  more  cc 

genial  to  our  feelings.     I  must,  at  the  same  tin 

honestly   confess,  that   good  fortune  and  um 

pected  aid  saved  us  much,  for  at  one  time  I  almi 

(despaired  of  your  rescue,  in  consequence  of  1 

Qon-arrival   of   my  lieutenant   and  part  of   i 

force," 
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nts  beckon  ns  to  dinner ;  such  an  invitation  is 
spetnally  welcome  at  present.  Allow  me  to  lead 
ou  to  table,"  be  said,  turning  to  Lady  Elizabeth, 

I  have  almost  foi^tten  court  manners,  but  in 
uch  a  scene  as  this  I  mast,  on  account  of  my  age, 
«  allowed  to  take  place  of  even  THBCyDoNXELL, 
lesides  I  still  consider  you  as  under  my  protec- 
ion  until  a  more  fitting  asylum  be  procured  for 
,-uu  than  my  mansion  can  afford." 

The  parties  were  soon  seated,  not  at  table,  for 
he  Bannacbt  chiefs  mode  of  life  did  not  allow 
)f  such  a  luxury,  but  on  a  part  of  the  green  turf 
cropped  close  for  the  purpose,  and  which  the 
toldiers  had  carefullf  covered  with  an  awning  of 
p^en  boughs,  and  this  effectually  sheltered  it  iirom 
he  weather. 

Here  a  refection  was  served  by  the  attendants 
of  Tyrrell,  consisting  of  venison  and  other 
viands  which  the  woods  and  rivers  afforded, 
which  pleased  even  the  refined  taste  of  Sir 
Philip  Selby,  who  almost  envied  Tyrrell  the 
possession  of  such  a  cook  as  their  guide  of  the 
nioming,  who  now  performed  the  duties  of  that 
office,  and  from  time  to  time,  as  he  supplied  Sir 
Philip's  trencher  with  slices  of  salmon  or  steaks 
of  venison,  from  his  charcoal  fire,  which  burned 
with  clear  smokeless  lustre,  Odo  Bragah 
heard  with  pride,  the  repeated  commendations  of 
the  good  old  knight,  who  declared  that  until  now, 
he  knew  not  all  the  pleasures  of  the  banquet, 
a  declaration  which  would  have  startled  the  more 
scieniafic  cook,  who  presided  over  the  culinary 
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To  leave  her,  therefore,  in  each  society  wu 
o  be  thought  of  for  a  moment,  and  the  old  kni 
nnndwed,  that,  under  the  circutnatances, 
laylum  oonld  be  procored  so  secure  as  his  c 
mansion,  whither  he  [Mvposed  to  conduct  her 
the  morrow.  To  this  plan,  however,  very  mi 
to  Ms  sarprite,  TyrreU  decidedly  objected.  1 
lady  he  said  was  under  his  immediate  protect! 
and  he  would  never  surrender  his  right  until 
vas  satisfied  that  a  place  of  refuge  fitting  her  n 
and  situation  were  provided.  He  did  not  mean 
offend  Sir  Philip  Selby,  and  he,  therefore,  requea 
him  to  restndn  himself  until  he  calmly  explaii 
his  views. 

"As  for  myself,"  he  said,  "  I  cannot  offer 
protection  of  a  home  to  her.  I  am  too  far  fir 
my  &mily  and  connexions,  and  my  mode  of  1 
u  you  perceive,  is  not  such  as  warrants  my 
coming  the  gurdisn  of  ladies  in  distress;  1 
even  if  I  possessed  here  an  establishment  eq 
to  that  of  Sir  Philip  Seiby,  and  suited  to  my  n 
and  station,  for  I  consider  it  due  to  myself  to 
iana  him,  however  strange  it  may  seem,  jndg 
'i^m  appearances,  which  I  acknowledge  are  agu 
me,  that  Richard  Tyrrell's  rank  is  not  inferior 
his  own,  I  would  not  consider  it  as  a  fitting  pi 
of  residence  for  Lady  Eliaabeth  Clifford.  1 
tyDonnell  I  know  is  similarly  situated.  I  m 
further  request  Sir  Philip  Selby,  for  whom,  tho' 
wndl  now  personally  unknown,  I  have  long  1 
the  highest  respect,  to  recollect  that  in  his 
netyto  serve  the  Lady  EliBabeth,heha80verlool 
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nost  implicated  in  the  capture  of  the  lady  it  mai 
iie  chance  of  opening  a  communication  with  h 
iiends  mora  certun.  Tyrrell  also  felt  that  h 
lonourable  addresses  would  succeed  better  and 
iie  auBpices  of  this  powerful  chief,  to  whom  I 
x>uld  easily  make  himself  known  by  means  of  h 
fiiend  Father  Francis,  who  was  supposed  to  exe 
oae  considerable  influence  OTer  the  Dynast,  thi 
if  his  own  proposal  were  adopted. 

Thig  important  question  being  thus  settled,  tl 
arrangements  for  ^e  night  were  soon  completec 
a  part  of  the  sylvan  habitation  of  Tyrrell  beii; 
hastily  fitted  Up  for  the  accommodation  of  tl 
lady  and  her  attendant,  and  placed  under  the  sp 
cial  guard  of  Odo  Bragah,  and  the  most  coni 
dential  of  his  companions.  Sentinels  were,  aU 
placed  on  Taiious  points  by  the  Bannacht  leade 
vbo  redoubled  his  precautions  against  surpris 
To  the  enthosiaatic  mind  of  Sir  Philip  all  th 
bad  the  exciting  influence  of  romance.  I] 
seemed  to  have  gone  back  many  years  on  his  lii 
Bnd  felt  again  the  chivalrous  love  of  adventui 
vhich  had  distinguished  his  youth.  He  was  i 
longer  desirous  of  eaae  and  luxury,  the  cold  groar 
was  preferred  to  a  bed  of  down,  and  as  he  sat  : 
the  light  of  the  pale  moon  watching  the  cloui 
flitting  across  her  disk,  he  rerolved  in  his  mii 
many  of  the  scenes  of  his  youthful  adventures,  ai 
recalled  the  friends  now  scattered  or  dead,  wl 
had  shared  his  watches  during  the  years  of  h 
wars. 
It  was  in  vain  that  bis  more  youthful  comp 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


When  Sir  Charlea  Clifford,  after  the  rescue  < 
O'Donnell,  pomied  his  way  vith  the  assurance  < 
the  Irish  chief  that  no  farther  interraplion  shoa] 
be  offered  to  his  progress,  he  commenced  h 
march  without  giving  more  than  a  Terjr  cursoi 
examination  of  the  field,  considering  it  more  pn 
dent  to  trust  any  of  his  men  who  were  wounde 
to  the  humanity  of  his  enemies,  than  delay  unl 
the  approach  of  night  exposed  him  to  new  dai 
gets.  The  Irish  chiefs  who  were  left  in  ondi 
puted  possession  of  the  field  acted  dificreotly,  fi 
they  did  not  quit  the  ground  until  they  bad  mat 
ammgements  for  the  safety,  not  only  of  thar  on 
voonded,  but  those  of  the  enemy,  many  of  whoi 
till  the  termination  of  their  lives,  recollected  wi 
gntitnde  the  kindness  of  Sir  Philip  Selby  and  tl 
Chief  of  Tyrconnell.  By  desire  of  the  latter,  w1 
^rell  knew  the  humanity  of  bis  disposition,  Man 
*u  appointed  to  carry  their  wishes  into  cffe 
>nd  a  aufScient  number  of  Tyrrell's  men  remain 
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!  imte  of  one,  vho,  to  them,  vras  perhap 
idly  feeling,  howerer  hanb  in  the  sffai 
J.  Manas,  as  such  thoughts  passed  thi 
t  mind,  determined  to  offer  the  only  ma 
ipect  in  his  power,  to  his  brave  enemy's  ren 

affording   him  the  honour  of  a  separate  g 

"  And  when  thou  reachest  that  bright 
lich  holy  men  tell  na  of,  let  thy  first  thou 
thou  awakest  out  of  this  sleep,  be  a  k 
le  of  him  who  offers  to  thy  remains  that  re 
tiich  perhaps,  then  wooldst  under  like  tnr 
ances,  have  offered  to  his." 

While  his  companions,  by  hia  direction,  c 
'STe  apart,  on  a  small  hillock,  under  the  sha 

wide-spreading  beech,  the  kind  Manus 
3wn  beside  Hubert's  body,  and  prepared 
ell  as  in  his  power,  for  its  last  resting  place. 

As  be  did  so,  he  observed  some  indicatic 
fe  in  the  Englishman,  whose  bead  he  ii 
lately  raised  witli  great  care  from  the  gn 
nzions,  if  possible,  to  insure  his  recovery. 
liis  intention,  he  rolled  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
0  serve  as  a  seat,  and  then  quietly  raisin 
soldier's  head,  supported  it  on  his  knees, 
utient,  under  his  judicious  care,  for  such  s 
fere  too  ^miliar  to  Manus,  who  administei 
iit  case  with  the  rude  skill  of  one  whc 
learned  from  experience,  something  of  the  hi 
art,  partially  revived  from  the  state  of  ini 
bility  in  which  he  had  been  found,  and  reco 
raffident  consciousness  to  recognise  his  at 
&Qt.  At  first,  he  seemed  unable  to  understar 
VOL.  ti.  I 
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'"■•  but  he  soon  „„ 

gave  a  moumlij]  look 
i°»ly  watched  for  Km, 
'f  those  who  wereenm 
he  dead.  ^ 

it  aU  now,"  he  said, 
■«»eyeonMiuins,»h 
•  ""ad  occurred  J  "doi 
saous,  in  vm  woidi 
™  "pared  a  few  minuti 
■  '■  ""  Lady  EIi„l, 
continued,  without  seeir 
IS  question,  "  that  Ha 
end  aU  his  tiouhles  hi  i 

death  ia  not  uoirelm 
;  the  pain  iswhenwea? 
'it  be  when  we  riselig 
tea,  death  is  not  unwejco 
™  of  lift.  lamcold- 
>nder,  kind  friend,  till  p 

I  would  wish  to  hear 

e,  the  dying  soldier  t^ 
and  taking  the  hsod  o 
r  all  his  hopes  of  merey, 

you  can  by  any  mesos 
joined  your  party  durij^ 

r  assured  him  that  die  i 
dm,  and  he  believed,  to  tl 
e  again,  at  the  request  dfl 
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ised  him  in  his  smu.  After  aome  consideratit 
ubert  continued, 

"  It  must  be  himself  1  I  got  but  one  glance 
m  when  he  raised  his  visor,  in  stooping  ov 
le  of  his  fallen  soldiers,  who  lay  beside  me^  b 
at  was  sufficient.  I  cannot  be  mistaken,  I  a 
>  belierer  in  snpematnnl  things.  Hubert 
e  Browsbolme  nerer  stooped  to  be  superstitiov 
ich  feelings  belong  to  the  weak  chorcbman,  n 

the  brave  British  soldier.  I  would  give  i 
e  willingly  to  have  <me  half  hour's  conversatJt 
ith  that  knight.  I  could  not,  though 
ideavoured,  attract  his  attention  to  me.  No,  fa 
Kmed  to  render  every  attempt  at  ezplanatit 
^possible.  You,  I  know,"  he  continued,  after 
luse,  "  are  iaithful  to  your  master,  good  henci 
an.  Tou  are  a  bntve  man,  as  you  this  di 
^ored ;  do  not  refuse  to  perform  the  last  requei 
f  an  old  servant,  of  a  dying  soldier. 

"  Seek  out  yon  knight ;  say  to  him  thi 
lubert— Hubert  of  Browsbolme,  his  old  servai 
Inbert,  died  in  your  anna.  Bear  to  him,  ui 
pened,  unexamined,  as  you  hope  for  mercy,  tl; 
>I>ers  you  will  find  concealed  on  my  persoF 
'-^  bim,  hia  Hubert  was  &ithful  to  his  Last  hou 
ovever  circumstances  might  cause  suspicion 
f  his  fidelity.  TeU  him — bat  it  is  uselesa,  th 
>pcrs  will  explain  all.  I  hnd  my  life  is  ebbin 
ut  away ;  but  I  feel  thankful  that  these  fv 
unutea  of  reason  have  been  allowed  me,  and 
nend  to  whom  I  can  convey  my  last  tbougbb 
■ow  poor  and  inngnttcant  all  those  things  ai; 
I  2 


g  contended: 
worthy  head 
\  an  in  strum 
en.  It  is  hi 
JQT  sel^h  c 
rfeUow-menj 
ision  is  clearei 
It  poor  Capt& 
ns,  as  I  do  in 
the  true  coUe 
lubts.  Whei 
ur  companioc 
y'shaU. 
a  the  dear  Ui 
ssed  troop  thi 
he  long  forg 
e  me.  Bear 
ew  minutes  k 
X)  those  dear 
last,  best  ihoi 
let,  the  seen 
■ — dear  Althi 
in.  I  think  ] 
and  the  h 
mountain,  ani 
1  happy  and 
>mer  of  that 
ew,  which  in 
,  there  is  a  gi 
,  and  there  I  i 
}ut  it  cauDOl 
tndred  and  b( 
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in  a  cold  Irisb  gnve ;  no  reqaiem  sung,  no  be 
tolled  to  bid  his  spirit  rest!  It  is  now  twent 
years  since  that  grave  closed  on  my  Mary  and  ou 
last  cbild,  since  then  my  life  has  been  one  t 
wild  and  excited  feeling  ;  for  from  that  moment 
ceased  to  have  an  interest  in  home.  I  remembe 
as  yesterday,  the  time  when  I  led  my  Mary,  m 
fail  and  beaudJiil  bride,  to  that  church,  then  lif 
appeared  one  continued  scene  of  pleasure  withou 
idloy ;  view  me  now  7  How  fallen  1  my  bes 
friends  estranged ;  breathing  my  last  in  the  arm 
of  B  stranger,  far,  for  from  my  native  Altham." 

The  soldier  sunk  ander  the  excitement  of  hi 
feelings,  his  language  became  incoherent,  am 
Manus  could  no  longer  follow  him  in  his  wandei 
ing  conversation.  Now  he  spoke  of  war  and  battle 
and  raised  his  hand  from  the  earth ;  anon  hi 
recurred  to  the  idea  of  his  dear  Mary  and  hi 
native  village,  its  lonely  grave,  its  ancient  yew 
naaitB  unknown  to  his  auditor,  mingled  with  hi: 
conveTSBtion,  and  in  nearly  his  last  efforts  to  speal 
Ae  name  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth  was  heard,  ac 
companying,  it  seemed  to  Manus,  some  message 
to  the  strange  knight. 

The  parting  scene  of  Hubert  was  well  adaptet 
to  form  the  study  uf  a  punter,  and  perhaps  fei 
more  striking  are  to  be  met  with.  The  £nghs] 
soldier  lay  upon  the  earth  ou  his  scarlet  cloak 
vnich  formed  his  only  bed,  his  head  and  necl 
were  bare,  his  breast  and  body  still  covered  b; 
nis  bmiged  armour :  behind  him  seated  on  thi 
™len  oak  Manus  supported  his  drooping  form 
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Manus  started  m  it  rung  dolly  oa  his  armour;  t] 
last  prayer  of  the  Engliah  yeoman  died  in  the  u 
tersnce,  as  he  sunk  dowo  dead  in  the  arms  of  tl 
Irish  B<ddier.  His  manly  form  was  now  home 
its  separate  grave  by  the  Bannacbts  and  lowen 
into  its  narrow  bed ;  no  ■errice  accompanied  tl 
burial,  no  prayer  waa  put  up  for  the  depart* 
■pint,  no  offering  made^  save  the  heated  tea 
which  Maniu  shed  on  bis  former  companion. 

When  this  honest  officer  tamed  ^m  the  pc 
fimnance  of  the  melancholy  duty,  which  w 
committed  to  his  care,  he  was  astonished  to  o 
serve  that  hia  proceedings  were  watched  from 
distance  by  the  very  knight  who  had  so  uns 
countably  taken  part  in  the  affair  of  the  momin 
and  had  been  the  subject  of  Hubert's  last  coi 
mands,  whif^  had  already  became  a  cause  of  a 
easiness  to  Manus^  inasmuch  as  although  he  hi 
a  superstitious  reverence  for  a  promise  ma 
under  such  circumstances,  and  felt  that  itt  no 
performance  Would  always  weigh  on  his  01 
mind,  bis  duty  to  the  chief  did  not  permit  hi 
to  make  an  immediate  search  after  the,  person 
much  interested  in  the  documents  with  which 
was  entrusted ;  he  knew  at  the  same  time,  that 
go  in  qoest  of  his  master  for  the  purpose 
obtaining  leave  of  absence,  might  make  it  ii 
possible  to  diteover  at  a  foture  time,  one  w 
seemed  anxious  for  concealment.  Indeed, 
strong  was  his  feeling  of  responsibihty  in  t 
commission  he  hod  received,  that  he  had  alau 
determined  to  send  one  of  the  Bannachts  af 
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interrupted  hj  the  arriTsl  of  the  rtrsnger  knight 
After  a  pause,  the  knight  yielding  to  hia  curioBity 
or  some  other  feeling,  advanced  slowly  and 
cautiously  to  the  spot  where  the  packet  ky 
which  he  took  up  on  the  point  of  his  lance,  anc 
carefiiUy  examined. 

Manas  was  at  too  great  a  distance  to  perceivi 
hU  feeling ;  but  he  saw,  from  the  earnest  mannei 
in  which  he  perused  paper  af^r  paper,  that  th( 
packet  contained  information  of  great  interest,  anc 
he  also  observed  that  he  occasionally  directed  hii 
gue  towards  the  place  where  he  stood,  to  ascertain 
whether  he  still  remained  there.  Something  al 
the  same  time,  led  Manus  to  think  that  he  wat 
now  indined  to  receive  any  fiirther  commiinica- 
tion  he  might  be  entrusted  with,  and  he,  therefore, 
waited  patiently  after  his  men  had  departed, 
determined  not  to  leave  the  ground  until  he  wai 
Bware  of  the  stranger's  intention.  Of  this  he  was 
not  allowed  to  remain  long  in  doubt,  for  the  per- 
son who  was  the  subject  of  his  curiosity,  as  soon 
u  he  had  carefully  examined  the  contents  of  thf 
packet,  durged  his  horse,  and,  with  his  usual 
rapidity  of  motion,  soon  reached  the  side  of  the 
pBTBon,  whom  he  had  some  time  before  so  anxious- 
ly shunned. 

The  honest  retainer  of  CyDonnell  did  not  trifla 
^th  his  feelings,  but,  in  answer  to  his  inquiries, 
briefly  recapitulated  the  events  of  the  day  since 
"^t  skirmish,  bis  appointment  to  bury  the  dead, 
"•a  the  chance  by  which,  from  a  previous  know- 
ledge of  his  person,  he  discovered  Hubert  amongst 
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utiafied  by  this  reflection,  he  haatened  forwuc 
rejoin  his  party,  with  whom  he  slowly  directed 
course  towards  the  well  known  encampment 
the  Bannacht  chief,  which,  as  they  were  compe 
to  pause  for  a  short  time  daring  the  night,  for  i 
and  refreahmeat^  they  did  not  reach  until  the  n 
morning. 
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Saxons,"  all  mingled  in  diaoordant  aotrndo,  1 
the  ear,  withoat  prododng  any  distinct  me 
rare  that  it  seemed  evident  some  extraon 
Eveat  had  occuired  daring  the  night,  which 
oi  the  party,  at  least,  did  not  attribute  to  fa 
agency.  It  was  impossible,  these  persoi 
firmed,  for  any  to  pass  in  or  out  of  the  en< 
ment  unobserved.  Their  chief,  himself,  wi 
Prioce  of  Tyiconnell  and  Sir  Philip  Selb 
lupt  the  watch.  Then  it  was  never  know 
Ban  and  Buscar  had  &iled  to  challenge 
daring  the  day  time.  Many  instances  wer 
mentioned  of  sapematural  visitants,  only  at 
those  who  were  in  their  commiBaion,  pas: 
and  oat  of  the  best  guarded  places,  ren 
persons  and  property  without  creating  any 
or  producing  more  effect  than  dimming  the 
of  torches  or  of  watch-fires. 

It  was  not  long  before  Manus  reached 
where  the  principal  persons  of  the  party 
Bnxiously  examining  something  which  h 
tracted  tiieir  attention,  and  pointing  to  ind 
traces  on  the  ground,  which  O'Donnell  a 
Philip  Selby  seemed  to  consider  of  some  i 
Mce,  and  pointed  out  eagerly  to  their  com] 
who,  however,  paid  little  attention  to  the 
gesiions,  being  evidently  imder  the  influt 
K>me  powerful  excitement  which  deprive 
oi  attending  to  any  communication  made  ' 
His  countenance  had  lost  the  cool  and  ci 
pression  generally  so  remarkable,  and  h( 
with  his  bands  clasped,  and  head  throwi 
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were  aware  of  the  &ct  until  it  waa  too  Ute  to  if 

terfere.  It  ia  needleas  now  to  say  that  ^e  anziet 
for  her  &te,  which  you  know  1  am  bound  in  gr. 
titade  to  feel,  caused  me,  in  company  with  S 
Philip  Selby,  to  trace  the  Bannacht  leader  and  h 
prize  to  his  encampment  here.  Last  night  aft) 
we  had  arranged  oar  pUn  of  future  procee< 
ing,  the  lady  with  her  attendant  retired  to  a  ten 
ponry  apartment  erected  for  her  accommodatior 
guards  were  placed  with  more  than  usual  car 
we  three,  two  of  us  certainly  well  accustomed  I 
military  affiurs,  kept  watch  duriog  the  n^ht,  evei 
precaution  being  taken  to  ensure  her  safety.  Ye 
on  inquiring  this  morning,  we  find  that  the  la( 
with  her  servant  has  disappeared,  and  no  trace 
to  be  found  by  which  we  may  hope  to  discov 
what  has  really  become  of  them. 

"Did  I  not  owe  much  to  the  bruTery  of  Ty 
rell,  did  I  not  conuder  him  the  soul  of  bono 
itself,  did  I  not  see  him  plunged  into  the  mo 
poignant  grief,  I  should  conclude  that  he  hi 
planned  this  stratagem  to  enable  him  to  contin 
his  costody  of  the  lady,  who  had  expressed  a  wi 
to  be  sent  to  Dnngannon  until  ahe  coold  be  i 
restored  to  her  fiiends.  This  is  the  only  explan 
tion  I  can  think  of  which  accounts  for  the  wa 
of  vigilance  on  hi*  part  and  that  of  liis  peop 
and  enablea  us  to  understand  the  events  of  li 
night  on  other  ground  than  supernatural  inteif 
ence.  But  when  the  suspicion  entera  my  mini 
drive  it  away  as  unworthy  the  man,  though  it  i 
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rue  conclusion  than  they  had  been.  On  exami- 
lation  of  the  apartment  occupied  hj  the  lady  and 
ler  attendant,  and  every  possible  mode  of  access 
x>  it,  he  proved  that  no  furdble  entry  had  been 
naxie,  and  ftirther  that  if  any  person  had  reached 
it,  the  state  of  every  thing  in  this  little  room  gave 
:3einonstTation  that  no  force  had  been  used  to 
withdraw  its  occupants.  Having  Batisfied  O'Don- 
nell  in  these  respects  his  faithfiil  follower  extended 
his  inquiry  to  the  exterior,  and  showed  that  in 
the  vitnnity  of  the  hut  at  least  no  foot  marks  were 
visible,  the  green  sward  being  only  slightly  pressed 
and  not  bearing  any  indication  of  a  heavy  step 
having  passed  over.  In  one  place  only  he  paused 
for  some  time,  a  tuft  of  grass  higher  than  the  other 
herbage  seemed  to  have  sunk  under  the  weight 
of  a  foot ;  but  even  this  was  doubtfuL  From  this 
point  Manus  pursued  his  search  slowly,  without 
meeting  any  further  indications  save  a  few  scat- 
tered rose  leaves  until  he  reached  the  banks  of 
the  rivulet  where  the  Lady  Elizabeth  had  been 
seated  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Sir  Philip  Selby 
and  the  Chief  of  Tyrconnel.  Here,  after  a  strict 
scrutiny,  he  pointed  out  traces  very  different  from 
those  left  by  the  party  of  the  previous  morning, 
and  the  accuracy  of  his  opinion  was  confirmed  by 
finding  on  the  bank  the  garland  of  flowers  twined 
by  Tyrrell  for  his  mistress,  which  O'Donnell,  from 
an  allasion  in  one  of  the  songs,  distinctly  recol- 
lected her  wearing  at  this  evening  meal.  It  was 
now  evident,  according  to  the  explanation  of 
Manns,  which  satisfied  his  auditors  that  the  lady 
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and  Flon  had  visited  the  bank  of  the  \it 
the  hour  Then,  as  was  beUered  they  )i9 
to  rest,  which  the  distance,  u  Maniu  sh 
■entiDels  were  placed  at,  permitted  th 
unobserved.  The  most  natural  eond 
that  ihev  had  done  so  of  their  own  taxx 
to  the  protectioQ  afforded  by  the  panii 
the  camp,  and  tempted  by  the  mild" 
evening  and  brightness  of  the  mooohg 
der  from  their  confined  aputment.  il 
ceeded  so  far,  (he  indefttigable  Hum 
the  search,  and  made  additional  disco 
most  important  being  a  foot-m>''k  rtill 
the  sand,  whii:h  formed  the  bed  rf  ' 
and  had  been,  as  it  appeared  to  hini, 
impressed.  It  was  that  of  a  nian,  ■  '' 
it  did  not  agree  with  any  other  rf  thw 
able  on  the  margin,  least  of  illTilhiT 
print  which  vas  of  a  modi  lau^^ 
party  had  again  reached  the  ipot  *''' 
had  found  his  companions  wbeabei 
camp  in  the  morning,  and  he  now  p°' 
O'Donnell  many  facts  which  the  chi 
fonuerly  obserred.  He  showed  th»t 
indications,  though  very  faint,  of «" 
ha\ing  stopped  here,  the  marks  of  t*" 
were  also  dis<»rerable  slightly  imp'***' 
of  a  person  who  had  only  touched  the 
a  Diuuient,  probably  having  been  <V 
arms  of  others,  or  in  some  other  *»J' 
she  had  endeavoured  to  escape.  Neartl 
the  prints  of  several  men's  feet  were  d 
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ingled  with  them  those  of  horao  that  teemed 
ive  remained  for  some  time  in  the  bkhh:  pli 
liich  wu  at  a  connderal^  diatanoe  from  the  t 
impmeat,  awaiting  aa  waa  readily  conjecton 
le  arrival  of  their  masterB  who  were  engaged 
te  dangerooa  tliough  aaccesaful  attempt  to  cai 
Tthebdy. 

The  tnith  waa  now  too  evident,  eren  to  t 
Loat  icepticBl  of  the  Bannacht  troopa.  T 
aughter  of  Sir  Charlea  Clifford  and  Flora  h 
<'andered  from  the  encampment  to  enjoy  t 
atitude  of  scene,  and  they  had  been  surprised  wh 
itting  at  the  rivulet,  a  spot  assodated  with  t 
nteniew  of  the  morning  in  the  romantic  mil 
f  the  English  maiden,  and  cairied  off  by  sot 
arty  who  lay  in  wait  for  an  opportunity  eitli 
if  pltinder  or  of  depriving  Tyrrell  of  his  prii 
nd  had,  perhapa,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  oa 
on  of  a  very  diferent  land  from  Tyrrell  ai 
us  troops,  who  had  no  other  object  in  vi< 
<ut  to  extort  a  laige  ransom  from  the  Engli 
"fficer. 

It  was  in  vain  the  party  who  now  atsembl 
oiuid  Manns  and  admitted  the  correctneaa 
be  inferences  he  drew  from  appearances,  i 
empted  to  form  conjectures  respecting  t 
•enons  by  whom  this  enterprise  had  been  coi 
Qitt«d.  It  waa  well  known  to  the  Bumacl 
hemselves,  that  no  predatory  band  lurked  in  tl 
wt  of  the  country ;  indeed,  their  own  preset 
ru  ft  sufficient  reason  for  the  absence  of  bod 
)f  this  kind,  who  had  no  more  decided  enei 
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irements  of  the  party  in  whose  autody  bit 
stress  was  placed. 

O'DoQnell  and  Sir  Philip  Selby  having  no  other 
tb  than  to  see  the  lady  as  toon  as  possible 
itored  to  the  safe-keeping  of  her  natural  guar- 
m,  and  freed  from  the  unfortunate  circumstancea 
which  the  impmdence  of  her  lover  had  placed 
r,  felt  relieved  by  this  suggestion,  which  they 
d  little  doubt  would  be  foand  correct,  the 
light  being  in  some  measure  reconciled  to  his 
dent  enemy  by  the  affection  he  had  displayed, 
d  the  adventurotu  manner  in  which  he  had 
Fected  his  purpose.  Tyrrell  alone  of  the  party 
emed  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  any  one  daring 
'  invade  his  camp,  and  for  a  considerable  time, 
alked  to  and  fro,  tradng  the  foot  prints  and 
iier  marks,  and  endeavouring  to  discover  some 
her  explanation.  At  length,  like  one  who  had 
rmed  a  sudden  determination,  he  took  a  hasty 
^ve  of  his  companions,  and  having  issued  some 
immands  to  his  men,  whom  he  entrusted  to  the 
ire  of  his  faithful  friend,  O'Connor,  he  departed 
ithout  any  other  attendants  than  Para  and  Odo, 
ho  seemed  to  follow  their  master  onbidden, 
"acing  u  he  proceeded,  with  the  unerring  sa- 
^ty  of  a  native  of  the  forest,  the  prints  Manus 
ad  found. 

O'DoQnell  and  the  knight,  who  now  considered 
^t  they  could  render  no  farther  assistance,  de- 
ennined  to  return  to  their  own  separate  pursuits, 
nd  having  bid  farewell  to  O'Connor,  who  had 
>iJy  joined  his  commander  that  morning,  rode 
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sorrowfolly  away  from  the  BannachtencampnwTit 
having  agreed,  without  loss  of  time,  to  send  t 
faithful  person  after  Sir  Charles  Clifford  to  asccr- 
tain  the  certainty  of  tiie  conjectuies  they  hic 
formed. 

As  long  as  their  road  lay  in  the  same  directioD. 
they  continued  together ;  but  neither  was  incL'^ed 
to  break  the  silence  in  which  they  oommenal 
their  journey,  even  the  knight  began  to  feel  bis 
chivalrous  spirit  much  abated  by  his  nidn 
watch  after  die  labours  of  the  day,  and  did  U 
advert  with  his  usual  satisfaction  to  the  mutrr 
adventures  of  his  early  life.  His  chief  desire  nof 
seemed  to  be  to  return  to  his  casino,  and  thre 
sink  back  into  his  accustomed  life  of  qiuet  incm- 
gcnce  from  which  he  had  been  so  lately  roiM 
and  his  only  attempts  to  converse  with  his  com- 
panion were  when  he  occasionally,  inhalf-auc:3K 
terms,  regretted  the  hard  fiate  of  the  Lady  Eto* 
beth. 

O'Donnell,  while  he  felt  deeply  for  the  disf 

pointraent  of  his  firiend  Tyrrell,  and  rerolved  ^i 

his   mind   plans   for    his    assistance,  found  -s 

tlioughts  wandering  to  the  dreams  of  ambin  - 

and  anticipated  national  glory  on  which  he  *" 

lighted  to  dwell,  and  with  which  the  image  ol  Ij^^ 

fair  Catbleen  often  mingled  when  he  thought  oi 

his  cabtles  now  again  about  to  become  the  Tts- 

dence   of  the  chiefs  of  Tyrconnell,  and  d  ^^ 

happiness  he  would  enjoy  when  she  became  tt 

mi.s tress  of  his  vassals. 

Manus   was,  perhaps^  the  only  happy  f*^*^ 
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if  the  party,  for  hit  happiness  consisted  in  knov 
ng  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  his  belove 
ihief,  and  also  that  he  had  the  glory  of  havin 
escued  him  from  imprisonment,  perhaps  froi 
leath.  His  name  would  now  be  in  the  mouths  i 
}ards.    To  what  more  could  he  aspire  ? 

When  the  moment  of  separation  came,  tt 
;ood  old  Icnight  wrung  the  hand  of  his  compi 
nion,  to  whom  he  had  now  become  sincere 
attached,  and  a  tear  stood  in  his  eye  as  he  wav4 
bis  last  adieu. 

"  Honest  Englishman,"  thought  CDonne 
"  how  happens  it  that  in  this  land  we  do  m 
more  often  find  amongst  your  countrymen,  pe 
sons  possessing  your  kindly  feelings  and  oob 
integrity  of  purpose  ?  Why  must  we  be  taugi 
to  consider  each  other  as  hereditary  enemies  ?" 

During  the  remainder  of  the  day's  joume 
O'Donnell  gave  full  attention  to  matters  of  stal 
and  felt  more  than  ever  confirmed  by  the  wroj 
so  lately  inflicted  on  himself,  in  a  belief  that  i 
terms  could  be  made  with  the  Queen's  gover 
■neat.  He  considered,  as  he  rode  slowly  aloi 
oil  the  plans  he  had  formed  for  establishing  t 
tional  independence.  The  co-operation  likely 
be  procured  ftt>m  O'Neill,  whose  character,  ho 
ever  he  might  extenuate  his  faults,  because 
Via  the  father  of  Cathleen,  he  well  understo< 
uid  in  his  present  mood,  the  advice  of  FatI 
Francis,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  they  pari 
at  TuUough-oge,  returned  with  redoubled  effc 
and  confirmed  him  in  his  political  views.  • 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

In  the  midst  of  his  plana  for  the  recap 
f  O'Donnell,  Sir  Charles  Clifford  was  not 
oindfiil  of  the  precarious  circumstances  in  w 
he  bold  measure  be  was  about  to  adopt  m 
Jace  Captain  Stafford,  who  remained  at  £ 
;&nnon  Castle,  a  hostage  for  the  safe  retur 
he  chief  of  Tyrcoonell,  and  on  whose  head 
engeance  of  his  offended  people  would  all 
rhen  it  was  known  that  "The  O'Donnell"  had  a 
alien  into  the  hands  of  the  Queen's  off 
>7  BQ  act  of  treachery,  not  exceeded  in  guill 
hat  practised  hj  Sir  John  Perrott,  with  so  1 
«sult,  a  few  years  before.  And  herein  i 
Krhaps,  be  found  the  true  cause  of  the  objet 
elt  by  the  English  commander  to  yield,  t 
t  was  originally  suggested,  to  the  plan  of 
Jiahop,  for  he  recollected  that  St^ord  wi 
aember  of  a  family  of  considerable  influc 
rho  would  not  relax  their  exertions  until  a 
action,  or  rather  revenge,  was  obtained  on 
urties  who  originated  the  plan,  for  any  injui 

VOL.  II,  K 
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base  outrage  cod 
he  was  prevente 
remained  of  carr] 
1,  was  to  dispatt 
eiisary  instnictior 
fford,  by  means  < 
;  public  ■ervice  c 
1  to  Portmore,  eve 
10,  as  has  been  a 
roold  allow  hirose 
mxioua  wish  to  e: 
lueen's  aerrice,  i 
uking  his  period 
;  to  the  terms  c 

aed  to  foT^  tl 
!ps  to  secure  tl 

power,  of  accon 
ihief,  were  his  ot* 
lOUgh  generally  s 
rannected  with  h 

of  guarding  moi 
tage  who  had  bet 
ose  of  preventii 
ler  Sir  Philip  Sell 
n  O'Neill  by  sem 
pecting  the  even 
iicceeding  the  co 
:he  good  knight 
elf,  to  whom  it  ii 
ded,  by  the  drcui 
making  any  obM 
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humble  fiiend  provided,  who,  in  return,  made 
himself  aaeful  to  the  great  man's  cook  by  con- 
Tejring  to  him  privately,  and  anknown  to  Master 
Sedley,  nindry  Agni  Dei,  and  religions  relict  sent 
by  a  wordiy  friar  of  hia  acquuntance,  to  his 
English  commnnicant,  who  kept  up  in  this  man- 
ner his  secret  connexion  with  the  true  church,  in 
which,  fortunately  for  himself,  in  a  land  of  heresy 
he  had  been  brought  up,  though  he  found  it 
necessary  to  conceal  this  circumstance  from  the 
other  members  of  the  knighf  s  household,  among 
whom  he  bore  the  character  of  a  man  careless  on 
matters  of  &ith,  and  received  a  ready  pardon, 
so  long  as  he  continued  to  please  the  taste  of  the 
putjes  for  whose  appetites  it  was  his  duty  to 
provide. 

It  was  not  without  surprise  that  the  hamble 
fisherman,  on  this  occasion,  perceived  on  opening 
the  door  of  his  cabin,  the  portly  form  of  his 
patron,  and  observed  that  something  more  than 
usual  pressed  upon  his  mind;  norwas  his  astonish- 
ment lessened,  when  without  indulging  in  his 
wouted  garrulity,  be  briefly  commanded  him  to 
'^^ny  his  boat  to  the  lake  side,  as  he  required  his 
KTvices  on  a  business  of  great  importance.  As 
the  fisherman  could  imagine  no  important  business 
in  common,  between  him  and  his  patron,  he  pro- 
<=6eded  to  collect  the  various  implements  employed 
ut  his  calling,  but  soon  received  orders  to  desist, 
snd  hasten  his  departure,  as  every  moment  was 
now  valuable.  Beforehe  had  proceeded  far  in  obe- 
dience to  hia  orders,  bearing  on  his  back  the  small 
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i)oat,  or  even  reuh  witbia  s  BofEcient  dutance 
'J)  arrive  before  any  measures  could  be  finally  re- 
solred  on  by  the  parties  most  interested ;  his  efforts 
»ere  however  tmh,  the  little  boat  of  Louis  wu 
easily  perceived  by  the  men  of  Clifford's  party, 
aa  soon  as  it  met  tbeir  gaze,  to  be  on  some  more 
important  mission,  than  a  fishing  expedition,  from 
the  rate  at  which  it   was   propelled,  and    they 
consequently    increased    tfaeir    steady    exertion, 
while  the  poor  fisherman,  who  received  no  aid 
from  his  companion,  relaxed  lirom  mere  fatigue ; 
one  course  only  remained,  to  endeavour  to  reach 
the  entrance  of  the  river,  by  passing  over  a  sand 
banli,  lying  between  it  and  the  position  they  then 
occupied,  a  feat  which  be  well  knew  his  opponents 
could  not  attempt.    The  state  of  the  weather  he 
explained  to  his  companion,  had  caused  a  con- 
siderable sinking  of  the  level  of  the  water,  but 
from  various  marka  on  the  bank,  he  recommended 
tbe  trial  to  be  made,  as  the  only  chance  remaining 
of    reaching    Dungsnnon    in    sufEcient  time   to 
frustrate  the  plans  of  the  other  party.  As  no  alter- 
native existed,  the  little  barque  of  tbe  fisherman 
w  now  shot  rapidly  across  the  sand  bank,  bidding 
wr  to  reach,   if  the  water  remained  calm,  the 
common  goal,  equally  soon  mtb  the  other  boat. 

The  hopes  of  Louis  were,  however,  destined  to 
submit  to  a  sudden  change,  for  about  the  time  his 
companion  bad  passed  a  considerable  part  of  the 
und  bank,  and  return  or  proceeding  were  equally 
^cnlt,  the  wind  which  in  the  early  part  of  the 
^y  had  been  perfectly  still,  rose  towards  evening 
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raffidently  to  oose  a  swell,  which  as  tl 
prmched  the  sbiUow  part  of  the  shoal,  n 
their  utoation  rery  precarioua.  The  fis 
bad  barely  time  to  commumcate  the  actn 
oi  affairs,  and  his  fears  respecting  the  rt 
his  companion,  before  the  red  colour  of  th 
indicated  too  trnlv,  that  it  was  beginning  i 
op  the  sand  of  the  bottom.  lit  a  few  i 
the  paddle  lorched,  the  little  barque  graom 
the  shual,  beat  on  the  hard  bright  graTcl  con 
it,  and  the  adrentarer^  found  themselves  s 
in  the  water,  exerting  their  utmost  skill  to  p 
the  boat,  on  which,  when  conveyed  by  theii 
to  a  deefter  part  of  the  lake,  their  chanix  oi 
from  their  position  depended. 

Here  we  must  leave  the  good  Louis  for  a 
to  procure  time  for  inquiring  into  the  proo 
of  some  of  the  more  important  persons, 
history  is  embraced  in  these  annals. 

In  accepting  Stafford  as  the  hostage,  to  fc 
by  the  English  government,  for  tbe  sa 
O'Donnell,  during  his  mission  to  Sir  Phihp  f 
the  Irish  party  committed  a  serious  error  in 
inasmuch  as  the  intimate  terms  on  which 
so  orten.  at  various  times,  resided  at  the  O 
Dungannnn,  prevented  that  strict  attention 
custody,  which  the  nature  of  the  case  if 
particuiariy  as  instead  of  some  remote  part 
principality  of  Tyrconnell,  his  place  of  n< 
restraint  was  chosen  within  a  few  hours'  y 
of  an  English  garrison.  Though  the  use 
might  be  made  of  this  laxity  was  not  fores 
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him,  at  the  time  of  malung  the  arrengementa,  E 
Charles  Clifford  took  immediate  cdvantage  of  t 
fact,  and  his  chance  of  saccesa  in  the  late  outTBj 
Tested  prindpallyon  it.  Thecirciunstanceaof  t1 
case  being  aa  described,  Stafford  continued  to  1 
viewed,  on  giving  his  personal  pledge,  rath 
in  the  tight  of  a  visitor  to  the  ftmily  of  O'Nei 
than  in  his  new  character  of  hostage,  for  the  in 
portant  person  who  had  undertaken  the  difficu 
task  of  reconciling  Irish  and  English  factioi 
and  no  change  of  any  lund  was  made,  in  con» 
quence  of  the  new  position  in  which  he  wi 
placed. 

Stafford  who  meditated  no  evil  himself,  gave  n 
further  thought  of  the  qaestion  just  mentiono 
after  the  necessary  arrangements  were  conclude 
and  had  quite  forgotten  the  state  questions,  i 
vhich  for  some  days  he  had  heard  so  much,  in  tl 
society  of  Ina  of  Tyrconnell,  whose  perfect  sin 
plidty  of  character,  gained  more  than  be  wi 
aware  on  his  affections,  and  often  caused  him  I 
Real  the  happy  hours  of  his  youth,  spent  in  h 
English  home,  when  the  arrival  of  a  messengi 
from  the  garrison  of  Portmore  was  announce! 
being  no  other  than  the  soldier  who  bore  the  lettei 
already  mentioned,  as  prepared  by  Sir  Charlt 
Clifford,  which  changed  the  character  of  the  part; 
for  the  communications  thus  made,  shewed  th 
existence  of  serious  discontent  on  the  part  of  th 
wVdiers  holding  this  important  post,  who  bein 
tired  as  was  stated,  of  the  close  limits  withi 
vUch  they  were  confined,  and  anxious  for  chang 
k3 
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-hose  commands  which  iroald  hsTe  been  so  mui 
xiore  efficient  if  arcnmstances  had  pennitt 
^heir  being  given  in  person.  On  Stafford  himse 
tie  targed  the  necessity  of  endearouring  to  oonver 
^4tli  some  leading  person  of  the  garrison,  at  : 
early  a  time  as  possible,  and  endeavour  to  restra 
them  antil  a  few  days  had  elapsed,  and  the  retai 
of  O'Donnell,  after  the  termination  of  the  confe 
ence  would  relieve  him  from  bis  present  restrair 
and  restore  him  to  his  command.  Before  coi 
eluding  his  letter,  he  urged  the  necessity  of  makn 
every  exertion  to  restraintheexcessesof  thesoldie 
at  Portmore;  any  outburst  on  their  part,  beir 
likely  to  rekindle  the  bad  feeling  which  had  ezisb 
too  long,  and  tbos  defeat  the  happy  reconciliatic 
of  differences  he  fondly  hoped  was  about  to  1 
effected  by  his  efforts. 

Stafford  who  had  no  doubt  of  the  necessity  fi 
his  presence  at  Portmore,  naturally  felt  anxionst 
hasten  thither  with  the  benevolent  object  of  pr 
venting  an  interruption  of  the  state  of  peace,  h 
could  have  no  suspicions  of  the  truth  of  his  con 
niander's  statement,  nor  under  any  cifcumstant 
could  he  understand  how  he  was  benefited  by  tli 
fraud,  for  be  felt  equally  bound  in  honour  to  fidl 
the  ori^nal  engagement  made  in  his  name,  wh< 
ther  be  continued  guarded  or  was  allowed  to  g 
free,  a  principle  of  action  which  would  certaiiil 
have  appeared  incomprehensible  to  either  of  hi 
fnends  O'Neill  or  Clifford. 

The  Dynast  on  perusing  his  letters  did  not  hi 
aitate  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  coun 
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:ha8  added  to  hia  fears  for  the  person^  safety  ( 
lis  young  friend,  as  a  motive  for  his  anxiety  I 
lacertain  the  real  affikirs  which  he  did,  as  soon  i 
he  had  placed  his  own  castte  in  a  state  of  defent 
to  resist  the  troops  at  Portmore,  should  they  mak 
any  attack  on  his  territory,  by  sending  two  cor 
fidential  men  to  reconnoitre  the  English  garriso 
and  procare  the  information  so  much  desired. 

The  silence  of  a  well  r^olated  military  poi 
had  nut  long  succeeded  to  the  tnmnlt  occasione 
by  the  arrival  of  the  first  hAsty  levy  of  the  D] 
nast  troops,  when  a  sentinel  led  into  his  master 
presence  one  whose  information  enabled  hii 
without  difficulty  to  perceive  the  true  position  ( 
a^rs.  This  important  personage  was  Loui 
Bagot,  who  having  by  the  sltilAil  management  t 
his  friend,  the  fisherman,  succeeded  in  freeing  h\w 
self  from  his  precarious  rituation  on  the  san 
bank,  had  hastened  to  Dangannon,  the  bearer,  to 
late  as  it  unfortunately  happened,  of  the  news  c 
the  events  of  the  previous  morning. 

It  is  annecessary  to  describe  the  constematio 
of  O'Neill  and  his  family  when  the  wearied  servi 
tor  of  Sir  Philip  Selby  sacceeded,  after  man 
vain  attempts,  in  making  them  understand  all  th 
circumstances  attending  the  treachery  practise' 
by  Sir  Charles  Clifford ;  the  success  of  whic! 
had  doomed  their  kinsman  to  a  captivity  whos 
termination  they  never  could  hope  to  see,  for  th 
interference  of  Sir  Philip  did  not  promise  any  fa 
voarable  result,  and  they  had  by  their  own  confi 
dence  in  his  honour,  allowed  the  hostage  given  i: 
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jcape  from  hia  fellow  countrymea,  had  encoui 
;red  the  chieftuD,  for  whose  safe  return  he  wi 
•A  in  truat  aa  he  was  endeavoaring  to  regai 
)iingitnnoD,  with  the  intention  of  soirenderir 
imself  to  O'Neill,  soon  released  the  character  < 
ioiusfrom  the  charge  of  wilful  misrepresenUtioi 
nd  gained  him  high  favour  among  the  Irish  fi 
is  good  intentions,  however  they  had  been  frui 
rated  by  events  not  under  bis  controul. 

In  a  few  daya  after  the  return  of  O'Donnel 
^erything  had  subsided  into  its  former  apparei 
ranquiUity,  and  few  indications  remained  of  tl; 
iresent  exdtement,  except  the  strong  feeling  < 
listnist  created  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish  of  the 
English  allies.  A  distrust  which  even  O'Nei 
limself  scrupled  not  to  avow  to  O'Donnell,  inl 
fho8e  political  views  he  now  entered  more  freel 
iian  formerly,  though  always  deferring  the  tin; 
>i  action  to  a  more  distant  period  than  suited  tl 
energetic  character  of  his  ally. 

*  *  •  »  * 

[At  this  part,  the  MSS.  of  the  monk's  nam 
•iTe  becomes  very  difficult  to  decypher,  and  sevf 
™  P&ges  which  seem  to  hare  originally  forme 
the  outer  part  of  a  division  of  his  work  bavin 
been  destroyed,  an  attempt  has  been  made  t 
supply  the  deficiency  by  a  very  inferior  hand.  1 1 
"«d,  they  are  so  unUke  the  style  and  spirit  of  th 
ofiginaJ,  that  I  have  considered  it  prudent  to  n 
jwtthem  entirely,  and  rather  omit  some  notice  < 
ODonnell's  visit  at  this  time  to  Dunganno 
^^"it,  than  trust  to  an  authority  apparently  a 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

On  the  evening  of  a  warm  and  sultry  day, 
olitary  traveller,  who  had,  as  it  were,  purpose 
)itered  in  the  aacent  until  the  sun  had  been  s 
Qr  some  time,  and  even  the  twilight  of  a  sumim 
vening  waa  gradually  passing  away,  paused  on  t1 
mmmit  of  a  mountain  in  the  interior  of  Ty 
nnnelL  He  was  on  foot,  and  nnattende 
)f  a  tall  and  commanding  figure,  which  still  r 
:uned  an  appearance  of  great  hodily  strengt 
though  accompanied  by  marks  which  proved 
waste  occasioned  by  care  and  fa%ae,  fiilly 
much  aa  by  age.  The  expression  of  the  dark  ey 
deeply  set  in  the  socket,  indicated  a  mind  ol 
^|;h  order,  and  the  compression  of  the  thin  1 
promised  great  determination  of  character, 
black  cloak,  which  resembled  the  dress  of 
hrother  of  the  order  of  Observants,  or  a  Trinitari 
following  the  rule  of  St.  Augustin,  enveloped  1 
Pwson,  and  he  had  no  other  covering  for  his  he 
than  the  coif  or  hood  attached  to  it,  wherewith 
ins  able,  when  be  pleased,  to  conceal  his  fcatui 
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vrlio  allowed  evident  tymptoms  of  displeasure 
being  disturbed  »t  an  unseasonable  hoar,  t 
manner  changed,  however,  into  one  of  respect  k 
humility  when  he  rect^nized  the  stranger's  t<hi 
vrbo  spoke  in  a  low  but  decided  tone,  and 
hastily  prepared  for  his  serrice  a  small  corric 
-which  was,  with  tereral  other  boats,  on  t 
beach. 

Doling  the  passage  to  the  island,  whose  ligl 
^Bvere  still  seen,  the  stranger  muntained  the  strit 
est  silence,  and  when  the  fml  bark  touched  t 
land,  he  rewarded  the  boatman,  giving  him,  at  ti 
same  tame,  instructions  to  remain  in  attendan 
until  his  retom.  Then  making  a  sign,  whi< 
seemed  well  understood,  to  one  who  kept  guard 
the  landing  place,  he  passed  forward  into  tl 
island. 

The  scene  that  now  presented  itself  was  re 
different  from  what  the  dreary  country  aroui 
gare  reason  to  expect.  Here  there  was  no  so! 
tade,  but  every  spot  appeared  alive  with  hunu 
beings,  ali  busily  employed  in  devotional  exennst 
for  the  stranger  had  now  arrived  in  the  island 
St.  Dabeoch,  the  &^o(irite  and  chosen  seat 
devotion  in  this  land  since  the  days  of  our  blesst 
Saint  There  religion  has  placed  her  temple,  at 
tbither  the  weary  sinner  hastens  to  throw  otf,  t 
penance,  his  heavy  load  of  guilt.  All  distinctioi 
of  rank  are  forgotten  for  a  time,  and  the  mighi 
cbieftun,  and  his  humblest  follower,  may  kneel  : 
close  proximity  at  the  same  altar. 

Hither,   the  devotees  of  all    ports  of  Euroj 
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tted  themselvesi  by  long  penance  and  religioa 
tes,  to  enjoy  thia  privilege,  following  in  ordei 
itb  all  the  pomp  worthy  of  the  ceremony,  thi 
ime  figure  was  observed  to  kneel  at  the  gate  o 
le  cavern ;  and,  as  each  pilgrim  stooped  to  ente 
he  holy  precincts,  his  dark  eye  glared  on  them 
nd  anxiously  scanned  their  features,  now  niad< 
isible  by  the  light  of  the  waxen  tapers  whicl 
hey  bore.  Once,  only,  during  his  scrutiny,  hi 
aiied  himself  almost  from  hia  knees ;  it  was  whei 
he  last  of  the  train  stopped  for  a  moment  on  thi 
iTst  step  of  the  descent  to  the  subteiraneai 
;hapel,  and  the  person  on  whom  his  keen  eye  wai 
&xed  forgot,  for  a  moment,  the  duty  on  which  h< 
was  engaged,  and  was  seen  to  recoil  from  thi 
eager  gaze  of  the  stranger.  When,  however,  hi 
stepped  back,  and  his  habit  opening  with  thi 
sudden  motion,  discovered  the  rich  dress  and  de 
coration  of  a  Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  thi 
mysterious  pilgrim  again  sunk  on  his  knees,  an( 
eridently  disappointed  in  the  objectof  hia  inquiry 
muttered  a  braiediction  on  the  strange  knight 
whom  he  now  permitted  to  pass  on,  without  fur 
ther  notice. 

When  the  gates  of  the  subterranean  chape 
were  closed,  and  the  Prior  and  hia  monks  hai 
pused,  returning  to  their  various  duties  amonj 
the  pilgrims,  the  stranger  arose,  and  leaninj 
*g^st  the  rock  beside  which  he  had  knelt 
>^mained  some  time  in  obscurity  and  evidently  ii 
deep  thought. 
"  No,"  sud  he,  "  I  cannot  be  mistaken.    M; 
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we  are  liable  to  intcrmption,  and  cannot  couTerse 
freely.  Besides,  it  is  not  in  such  a  place  that  the 
aSain  of  this  world  should  be  discussed.  Let  us 
proceed  to  your  castle  immediately,  for  my  mis-' 
sion  must  not  be  delayed.  I  do  not  remind  thee, 
Meyler,  of  the  last  time  ve  met ;  I  do  not  upbraid 
thee  with  broken  faith.  I  am  now  ready  to  foT^get 
the  past,  though,  I  confess,  I  sought  thee  to-day 
with  no  friendly  feeling,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  well 
for  thee  that  the  scene  of  this  night  has  renewed 
some  of  the  early  impresrions  of  my  youth.  The 
influence  of  our  holy  religion  is  orer  me.  I  see  thee 
unhappy  in  the  midst  of  worldly  pomp.  I  find 
thee  penitent.  In  both  I  know  thee  to  be  sincere, 
for  I  watched  in  secret  Now  I  am  willing  to 
remain  until  you  finish  your  derolions,  if  such 
he  your  wish.  I  cannot,  however,  think  the 
proud  spirit  of  Father  Meyler  baa  yet  bent  so  far 
as  to  consent  to  poor  out  its  grie&  to  any  of  these 
brethren.  It  is  before  a  higher  power  the  confes- 
sion of  the  apostate  Bishop  must  be  made."  So 
nying,  he  led  the  way  into  the  midst  of  the 
pilgrims,  followed  by  the  now  subdued  Fran- 
ciscan friar,  who  yielded  implidt  obedience  to 
the  stranger  from  the  moment  he  exhibited  the 
secret  token  which  he  bore. 

The  bell  of  the  chapel  of  the  monastery  now 
tolled  the  hour  of  midnight,  and  the  pilgrims  at 
its  signal  b^an  to  assemble  for  the  great  proces- 
sion, which  was  appointed  for  this  period.  On 
the  present  occasion,  the  number  of  persons  on 
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were  soon  conveyed  to  the  foot  of  the  mountun 
where  he  hsd  before  embarked. 

Having  again  put  money  into  the  boatman's 
hand  and  made  a  sign  to  the  Bishop  to 
follow  him,  the  stnutger  struck  into  a  path 
which  led  towards  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  was  soon  gained,  and  where,  aftei 
a  pause  of  a  fisw  minutes,  he  again  proceeded 
on  bis  journey,  looking  round  occasionally  to  as- 
certain that  he  was  accompanied.  In  a  short 
time  they  reached  s  narrow  road,  and  the  strangei 
gave  a  load  whistle,  which  was  immediately 
answered,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  man  emerged 
from  a  thicket,  leading  two  horses,  one  of  which 
the  stranger  seised  hy  the  bridle,  motioning  to 
his  companion  to  tnoont  the  other.  Having 
given  some  orders  to  his  attendant,  he  again 
beckoned  to  the  friar  to  proceed,  and  springing 
into  bis  saddle,  followed  him  as  he  rode  rapidly 
down  the  steep  descent. 

After  some  time,  they  arrived  at  a  level  plain 
on  the  banks  of  Long^  £me,  and  after  a  further 
ride  for  a  short  distance,  found  themselves  at  the 
private  entrance  of  a  castle,  which  stood  not  far 
from  the  lake.  Here  they  dismounted,  and  the 
Franciscan,  who  now  acted  as  guide,  drew  fivm 
his  pocket  a  key  which  enabled  them  to  pass  into 
a  small  court  yard,  where  they  put  np  their 
horses,  and  then,  by  various  private  passages, 
reached  the  {oindpal  building  of  the  castle. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


iscending  a  narrow  and  winding 
'^\u^  the  masonry  of  the  wall,  tfa< 
:  a  small  door,  which  he  open^ 
secret  spring,  and  introduced  his 
o  an  apartment  in  one  of  the  ti 
le,  which  was  faintly  illumined 
er  which,  he  carefully  fastened  the 
ng  off  his  monastic  habit,  drew  hi 
full  height  to  his  commanding  p« 
at  the  same  time  of  the  stn 
:  urgent  business  was  that  brookt 
r  a  few  minutes,  the  person  thus 
ced  the  small  apartment  in  silenci 
ig  himself  at  a  table  opposite  t 
ate  of  his  companion,  leaned  his 
and,  and  seemed  buried  in  thougti 
Sxed  his  eye  on  the  other,  and  c 

isiness  which  brooks  no  delay  is  t) 
ve  almost  worn  out  this  once  pon 
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frame,  The  i^eneraUon  of  Ireland  1  The  des- 
stniction  of  England's  power !  The  restoiation 
of  our  holy  Church  1" 

"  And  why,"  said  the  other,  "  do  yon,  unknown 
as  you  ar^  sare  by  the  one  act  which  gives  you, 
or  some  person  with  whom  you  are  connected,  an 
uafoitunate  influence  over  me,  why  do  you  ex- 
pect to  make  me  a  party  to  your  plans  ?  The 
very  office  I  hold  in  this  unhappy  and  distracted 
land,  should  teach  you  that  I  cannot  assist  in 
loch  sdiemes !" 

"  Because  I  know  you,"  replied  the  stranger, 
"  and  have  watched  your  progress  through  life, 
and  the  mode  by  which  you  obtained  your  present 
greatness ;  all  these  prove  you  to  be  a  fit  instru- 
fflent  for  my  purpose.  For  what  reason,  think 
yoo,  did  1  assist  you  in  your  ambitious  views  I 
What  tie  of  blood,  or  of  finendship,  for  you  have 
foi^tten  all  your  relations  and  friends,  binds  us^ 
that  I  should  give  out,  with  no  niggard  hand; 
treasorea,  to  forward  your  schemes  of  aggrandize- 
ment? 

"  I  wished  to  gain  thee,  and  have  thee  in  m; 
power,  Meyler  McGra  I  this  is  the  explanation 
of  my  conduct.  You  know  the  power  I  car 
exerdae,  and  remember,  I  could  have  crushed  you 
had  I  wished,  when  in  opposition  to  my  advice, 
yon  accompanied  Sir  Charles  Clifford  into  Ulster ; 
and  had  you  not  since  defended  from  persecution, 
by  your  infiuence,  the  good  knight,  whose  hospi- 
tality waa  so  ill-rewarded  by  you  and  your  com- 
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this  tower,  and  that  the  nlveiy  accents  of  i 
toy  would  struggle  in  rain  to  reach  thy  serrant 
so  Baying,  he  snatched  the  bell  from  the  table,  a 
having  rang  it  Tiolently,  flong  it  down  before  I 
Sisbop. 

AitcT  a  paose,  he  agun  continued,  "  Bat 
more  of  this  trifling.  Yoa  say  yon  are  un 
qnainted  with  me.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  yi 
Yonr  course  of  life  is  soon  gone  over ;  it  consi 
of  a  few  very  marked  points.     Listen. 

"  The  holy  Father  Meyler,  who  conceal 
luader  his  Frandscan  dress,  a  prond  ambitic 
spirit,  and  clothed  himself  in  Uie  garb  of  religii 
sanctity,  as  that  most  likely  to  disguise  his  b 
character,  was  chosen  by  the  renerable  sacces: 
of  St.  Peter,  as  the  person  best  fitted  to  pres 
over  the  diocese  of  Clogber  in  perilous  times. 
noble  field  was  here  opened  to  our  ambitii 
friar,  now  become  a  representatire  of  the  fisli 
men  of  Galilee.  The  first  Apostles  it  is  ti 
travelled  into  fai  distant  lands  to  convert 
heathen,  ours  only  stepped  from  the  old  1 
taring  cbnrdi  of  bis  iathen  into  that  of  her 
and  crime,  as  framed  by  oar  Henry  VIII.  I 
nour  after  honour  now  followed  in  quick  successi 
and  he,  who  under  St.  Peter  could  tend  onl] 
one  flock,  was  able  under  St  Harry,  to  ti 
many.  An  Archbishop  elect,  he  can  also  h 
four  bisbopricks  ;  attending  to  the  spiritual  wa 
of  Waterford,  Lismore,  Achonry  and  Eilla 
Yea,  my  Lord  of  Clogher  [  bis  Grace  elect 
Cashell  did  not  disdain  to  be  rector,  vicar. 
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the  fiite  of  the  nation  will  be  Mttled.  Woe  to 
him,  ivho  in  such  a  posture  of  aflain,  keeps  back 
his  hand  from  the  good  work.  Year  friends 
shall  no  longer  govern  by  divinon,  and  weaken 
the  strength  of  the  nation  by  domestic  feuds. 
'So,  the  great  bond  of  a  coinm(m  religion  shall 
novr  bind  the  Irish  within  and  without  the  Pale  in 
one  glorious  union.  I  ask  you  to  join  me,  to  join 
the  nation  in  this  glorious  and  sacred  undertaking. 
Interrupt  me  not,"  he  continued,  sternly,  when 
the  Bishop  attempted  to  explain,  "  1  came  not 
here  to  debate  my  plans  with  you ;  yon  can  be 
useful  in  a  manner  I  shall  point  out  agun,  very 
useiul.  Now  I  will  not  enter  more  fully  into  my 
vieirs,  or  mention  the  names  of  those  who  are 
engaged.  I  must,  however,  know  within  a  li- 
mited time,  whether  I  may  depend  on  your  co- 
operation,  I  do  not  wish  to  force  you  to  any 
detennination  favourable  to  my  projects.  I  do 
not  consider  myself  justified,  afler  the  situation 
in  which  I  surprised  you  this  evening.  I  ask  you, 
if  you  consent  to  join  in  my  undertaking,  to  run 
no  risk,  for  you  need  not  appear  openly  in  the 
business.  It  is  a  friend  in  the  enemy's  councils, 
I  require.  The  reward  in  case  of  success,  will  be 
the  approbation  of  your  own  conscience;  the 
gratitude  of  posterity,  and  what  I  now  promise 
you,  confirmation  by  our  holy  Father  Sixtua  V., 
in  your  present  high  situation  of  Archbishop  elect, 
and  election  on  the  next  vacancy  to  the  Primacy 
of  all  Ireland.  There  will  be  means,  found  from 
other  sources,  to  make  up  any  loss  arising  from 
L  3 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


It  wu  not  without  reason  Father  Frmnds  anti- 
cipated that  the  Queen  of  EngUiad  would  never 
for^ve  the  hold  step  taken  by  the  EUurl  of  Tyrone 
in  assaming  the  title  of  "  The  O'Neill,"  a  fault 
which  had  before  broaght  so  much  trouble  on 
other  members  of  bis  fiunily. 

At  a  future  day  it  nay,  perhaps,  appear  strange 
that  an  aShir  so  trivial  should  have'  caused  such 
mighty  commotion,  and  produced  a  war  which 
aflfectedsome  of  the  greatest  kingdoms  in  Europe. 
Let  me,  therefore,  remind  the  reader  that  the  ao- 
kaowledgment  or  denial  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
sovereign  of  England  in  Ireland  was  inTolred  in 
this  question,  for  the  O'Neills  bad  been,  to  a  very 
late  period,  treated  as  independent  Sovereign 
Princes,  Elizabeth  herself  having  rec^ved  Shane 
O'Neill  in  this  character.  It  was,  therefore,  re- 
garded by  this  Princess,  as  a  master-stroke  of 
policy,  to  induce  the  most  powerful  member  of  this 
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It  was  ID  TMn  that  CKDonnell  pointed  oat  h 
the  canning  chieftun  the  true  nature  of  hia  posi- 
tion, and  advised  him  to  renounce  at  once  the  de- 
grTuUng  all^iiance  he  professed  to  Elizabeth,  and 
join  him  in  a  great  and  powerfiil  effort  to  over- 
throw English  domination.  There  were  time: 
when  he  seemed  to  yield  to  these  suggestionB,  anc 
assume  a  lofHer  tone  of  thought  as  he  listened,  til 
be  was  carried  away  despite  himself,  to  the  higl 
enthosiastic  projects  of  O'Donnell,  or  observer 
the  dark  eye  of  bis  daughter  fixed  on  his  counte- 
nance, when  in  her  presence  he  ventured  to  mingh 
with  the  duties  of  patriotism,  calculations  of  thi 
chances  of  personal  aggrandizement  which  migh 
result  fit}m  a  different  line  of  condact. 

His  admiration  of  his  young  friend,  however 
was  too  often  accompanied  by  a  sneer  at  *'  hi: 
wild  entbuaiasm,"  and  he  attributed  his  high  sensi 
of  honour  and  disinterested  love  of  country  not  ti 
enduring  principles  of  right  founded  on  a  rock 
which  no  change  of  men's  minds  could  shake,  bu 
to  the  warm  ebullitions  of  unthinking  youth. 

"  When  he  has  lived  as  long  in  the  world  as 
have  done,"  he  argued  with  his  daughter,  "  ou 
Ode's  views  will  change,  and  he  wilt  team  to  plac 
a  proper  estimate  on  my  policy,  and  acknowledg 
that  I  am  right.  He  baa  yet  to  see  the  dark  sid 
of  human  nature,  while  now  he  views  men  i 
general  as  deserving  our  sympathy.  He  will  ye 
Learn,  as  I  have  done,  to  regard  them  only  as  th 
crude  materials  outof  which  we  form  our  greatness. 


J  in  which  O-NeiU  wu  educate 
ipted  to  improve  the  defedi  , 
Jer,  and  it  might  mth  truth  be 
h  accounted  for  any  portion  o 
•  of  O'DonneU,  the  Dynajt  U 
*nowledsed  that  he  had  otvet 
ly  youthful  aapimtions  of  a  >i 

«  metcenapy  soldier,  without 
Jlndhimtofcmilyorcouiitry.b. 

of  one,  and  if  hia  awoid  aften 
nee  for  Irelind,  it  must  he  admi 
lartial  friends,  it  was  first  draw, 
ersons.  Hia  character  was,  in  ti 
""»  I"""!  that  even  his  most 
imained  in  doubt  whetherit  shod 
leaning  most  towardsgood  orto. 
nobsm  differed  from  that  of  CI 
U,  inasmuch  as  it  was  in  his  ta 
«ling,  wherem  if  pHde  of  ante 
«  destte  to  maintain  unimpaired 

of  the  country  was  one  iogiedi 
oubt  that  the  selfish  feelings  of 
=d  in  very  great  proportion, 
as  he  might  he  to  establish  Ii 
us  efforts  were  always  accompas 
BPvation  that  in  his  endeavoun 
ould  not  endanger  the  conseqne. 
IL    Liberty  itself,  if  obtained 

than  his,  ceased  to  be  oonaidei 
land's  glory,  though  in  truli  ti 
■s  looked  to  only  as  desirable,  1 
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its  gteMiest  liutre  vu  shed  on  the  head  of  tba 
DynB8t  of  Ulster. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  little  doubt  that  had 
he  foiled  in  his  design  of  placing  himsdf  at  the 
head  of  his  fomily,  and  pipcaring  the  highest  ho- 
nour of  the  state,  that  ao  iar  from  acting  in  concert 
with  the  other  chiefs  of  Ulster,  in  the  long  war 
which  they  waged  against  England,  the  Qoeen 
voold  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  coundls 
and  experience,  and  found  him  as  useful  an  ofiicer 
as  her  own  snhject,  the  fortunate  Monntjoy, 

Such  feelings  account  for  much  of  his  conduct, 
and  form  not  an  excnse,  but  an  expUnation  of  tin 
anxiety  which  he  always  erinced  to  meet  the  oiBcen 
of  the  Queen  with  apparent  good  faith,  affinninj 
that  be  only  waged  war  against  her  in  self  defence 
"  that  be  was  not  ambitious,  but  sought  safety  ol 
his  tife,  and  freedom  of  his  conscience,  witboul 
which  he  would  not  live,  though  the  Queen  would 
give  him  all  IreUnd." 

Even  at  the  present  crisis,  he  acted  on  thii 
specious  reasoning  and  though  he  had  in  fact,  by 
his  ambition,  caused  the  preseut  state  of  things 
and  provoked  the  war,  no  sooner  was  the  firsi 
rumour  of  the  march  of  the  English  forces  heard, 
than  he  renewed  his  advice  to  the  O'Donnell 
and  the  other  chiefs  of  Ulster,  to  endeavour  fa 
procure  peace  on  reasonable  terms,  instead  o 
assisting,  as  from  bis  position  he  was  able  to  do 
in  making  a  firm  stand  against  the  first  attack. 

I  do  not  blame  O'Neill  for  entertaining  a  fnendl; 
feeling  towards  the  Queen  of  England,    It  wai 
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It  anstrered  not  tlie  policy  of  those  who  go- 
verned Ireland  in  the  name  of  Elizabeth,  to  allow 
O'Neill  to  enjoy  his  rank  in  security ;  they  made 
ample  profession*,  it  is  tme,  of  Aiendship,  but  at 
the  same  lime,  watched  with  suspicion  every  act 
of  the  chief  of  Ulster. 

Complaints  poured  into  the  council  against  him» 
ss  soon  as  his  visit  to  her  court  was  known,  and 
every  means  was  taken  to  poison  the  Queen's  mind, 
Bgamst  her  officer,  for  it  was  not  to  the  views  of 
ber  servants  in  IreUnd,  that  a  direct  communica- 
tion should  exist  between  her  and  the  native 
chieJs.  Elizabeth's  answer  was  ambiguous,  it  is 
true ;  but  it  assisted  to  keep  up  the  hopes  of  those 
who  still  expected  to  have  some  day,  the  power  of 
dividing  his  estates  amongst  them. 

"  Be  not  dismayed,"  she  used  to  say,  when  at- 
tempts  were  made  to  create  suspicion  against  the 
chief  of  Tyrone,  "  if  O'Neill  do  rebel,  it  will  turn 
out  to  the  advantage  of  my  true  iriends ;  there  will 
he  estates  to  give  away  to  those  who  want,  from 
me,  for  he  must  then  expect  no  favour." 

©•Neill's  position  with  regard  to  the  English 
government,  it  most  be  also  remembered,  under- 
went an  important  change  ftom  the  moment  he 
accepted  the  honour  conferred  on  him  at  Tullough- 
oge.  Before  that  time  he  had,  in  spite  of  his 
enemies*  maintained  his  place  in  the  Queen's 
regard,  who  well  knew  how  useful  his  talents  might 
be  if  properly  directed,  and  she  believed  he  was 
bound  to  her  service  for  ever,  by  the  important 
favours  she  had  conferred  on  him. 
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ined  to  write  to  govenuDent,  aSaing  ezpluutioi 
nd  reqaeating  that  oonferences  should  be  aga 
leld,  for  a  final  arTBngement  of  the  a&in 
reland.  Indoeaced  by  contending  feelingB^  I 
mbitioD,  pride,  peraonal  attachment  to  the  Qoee 
rom  whom  he  had  ao  lately  received  kindDeaa,  I 
□ind  became  paialyxed,  and  he  flactnated  betwe< 
me  opinion  and  anoth»  withoat  deciaion,  ai 
tiis  frienda  aaw^  with  conatemation,  the  period  t 
preparation  passing  rapidly  away. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  O'Neill  shou 
inter  into  the  plans  of  those  Irish  chiefs,  wl 
ike  (VDonnell,  knowing  from  fatal  experieni 
low  little  the  goremment  was  to  be  trusted,  ai 
piided  by  this  feeling,  operating  on  an  arde 
lesire  for  independence,  now  prepared  for  a  grei 
tnd  they  believed,  final  stm^le ;  but  he  must  1 
ilamed  for  a  degree  of  duplicity  which  was  ine: 
msable,  in  so  far  as  it  threw  upon  the  confidii 
ind  enthusiastic  O'Donnell,  the  responsibility  at 
i^eight  of  a  war,  which  now  was  inevitable,  ai 
"hich  could  only  be  brought  to  a  happy  termin 
tioQ  by  the  united  resources  of  all  the  chiefs 
Ulster. 

Day  after  day  was  thus  allowed  by  O'Neill, 
pass  without  any  final  determination  on  his  pai 
and  be  made  no  other  preparation,  than  that 
Knding  a  few  trusty  followers  to  garrison  Fuat 
na-Gaill,whitherhe  intended  to  remove  his  famil 
if  compelled,  for  a  time,  to  abandon  his  castle 
Dungannon. 

O'Donnell,  who  well  knew  how  necessary  tl 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

It  was  a  glorioas  sight,  even  to  one  whos 
doty  led  him  not  into  scenea  of  atrife,  to  see  th 
goodly  force  which  aisembled  under  (VDonne 
on  this  occanon,  for  surely,  if  any  thing  jastifi« 
one  Chiistiao  man  in  nusing  his  hand  againi 
another,  it  is  when  men  contend  for  their  jui 
rights,  and  master  to  drive  away  the  spoiler  < 
thdr  homes  and  fanes. 

At  sunrise,  the  troops  had  assembled  on  tl 
bill,  where  they  had  encamped,  and  awaited  tl 
orders  of  their  general.  They  consisted,  not  < 
the  men  of  any  particular  district,  but  of  the  hasl 
levies  which  the  chiefs,  who  boldly  espoused  tl 
national  quarrel  could  raise  on  the  sudden  eme 
gency.  The  greatest  proportion  being  such  of  tl 
sept  of  "  the  O'Donnell"  as  had  rallied  around  tl 
standard  of  the  noble-minded  Ina  of  the  IsU 
who,  in  the  deep  recesses  of  Barnes,  when  ho] 
no  longer  cheered  her  husband,  still  kept  ali 
the  spirit  of  his  people  by  the  promise  of  bett 
days.    To  these  were  added  the  forces  of  M 
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oot  of  the  hill,  with  their  rear  defended  by  the 
>roken  ground  of  a  small  river,  which  made  its 
ray  through  the  swampy  land^  ready  to  act  when 
n  occasion  offered. 

As  0*1)01111611  rode  slowly  along  the  front  of  his 
ittle  army,  encoonging  them  by  hopes  of  saccess, 
le  could  not  avoid  reflecting  how  few  of  the 
irilliant  aasembly  which  met  at  TuUough-oge  so 
ibortly  before,  offered  their  assistance  on  the 
iresent  occasion,  though  the  contest  was,  in 
:ruth,  for  their  independence.  Even  the  elder 
irancfaes  of  the  C^NeillB,  who  complained  so 
loudly  of  the  usurpation  of  Hugh,  now  pleaded 
the  example  of  their  Dynast,  and  chiefs  who  had 
been  most  warm  in  their  professions  of  a  desire 
to  vindicate  national  liberty  now,  in  the  time 
of  need,  searched  tb^r  musty  records  to  dis- 
cover some  fiimily  fieud  to  serve  as  an  excuse 
for  refusing  to  aid  the  high-minded  chief  of  Tyr- 
connell.  . 

The  English,  onder  Sir  Charles  Clifford,  who 
burned  to  wipe  off  the  stain  ooccasioned  by  his 
late  dettAtf  formed  their  line  of  battle  as  they 
cune  up  in  front  of  the  Irish  army,  end  their 
leader  calculating,  not  without  reason,  on  the 
impetuosity  of  O'Donnell's  character,  and  aware 
of  his  inexperience  of  tmlitary  strategy,  deter- 
Diined  to  allow  him  to  commence  the  attack. 
With  this  object,  and  to  provoke  an  engagement, 
he  hastily  formed  in  front  of  his  position  a  breast- 
work, from  which  a  few  jneces  of  c 


i  1 
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ished  on  at  the  head  of  his  little  anny.    Its  force 

ecame  weaker  and  weaker  every  moment,  and 

»s  effectiTe  from  the  loss  it  sustained  when  re-  f 

alsed  by  the  English. 

The  coolness  of  Sir  Charles  Clifford  was  strangely 

>ntrasted  with  the  reckless  bravery  of  O'Donnell. 

ieated  on  his  war  horse  in  the  rear,  he  issued  his  .    ^ 

rders  by  an  officer,  and  watehed  with  experienced  |   * 

ye  for  the  moment  when,  by  a  sudden  attack,  he  { 

light  effectually  break  in  on  the  enemy^s  line  i]   I 

*hen  more  disordered.    It  was  not  long  before  an  l  * 

pportunity  offered.    The  Irish  commander  saw 

hat  the  spirit  of  his  men  was  giving  way  under 

he  difficulty  of  their  situations  and  that  it  was  '; 

nly  by  a  desperate  effort  that  a  favourable  result 

ould  be  obtained.    He,  therefore,  ordered  up  the 

eserve  of  his  army,  and  putting  himself  at  the 

tead  of  his  small  body  of  horse,  was  in  the  act  of 

^ing  a  final,  and  as  he  hoped,  decisive  charge 

against  Sir  Charles  Clifford's  troops,  when  he  was 

suddenly  alarmed  by  martial  music  on  his  flank, 

tnd  found  himself  attacked  by  a  fresh  detachment 

)f  men,  which  had  xmtil  now  been  concealed  by  a 

ow  hill  to  his  right  where,  at  the  beginning  of  the 

action,  they  had  been  placed  in  anticipation  of  their 

^resent  service. 

An  immediate  panic  seized  the  Irish  troops,  and 
'hey  were  thrown  into  hopeless  disorder.  It  was 
n  vain  that  CHDonnell  and  a  few  of  his  officers 
attempted  to  retreat  in  order.  All  fled  except- 
ing the  body  of  horse  commanded  immediately 
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greeting  passed  between  the  friends,  but  while 
O'Donnell  struggled  to  keep  together  his  little 
band  of  cavalry,  the  stranger  swept  around  his 
liead  a  ponderous  mace,  every  blow  of  which 
proved  effective,  and  by  this  means  partly  re- 
lieved the  chief  from  the  pressure  of  the  English 
force. 

Disputing  in  this  manner  inch  by  inch  every 
part  of  the  field,  the  little  band  which  remained 
firm  to  O'Donnell's  command,  reached  a  narrow 
stripe  of  firm  ground  which,  formed  by  a  bed  of 
gravel  left  by  the  winter's  torrents,  at  the  part 
already  described  where  the  marsh  swept  suddenly 
round  the  base  of  the  hill,  gave  some  chance  of 
making  such  a  stand  as  might  at  least  save  the 
remnant  of  their  broken  infantry  by  allowing  it  to 
pass  into  the  rear. 

Sir  Charles  Clifford  knew  that  this  was  the  mo- 
ment when,  by  a  decisive  attack,  he  might  annihi- 
late the  remaining  forces  of  his  opponent,  for  he 
perfectly  well  understood  the  movement  of 
O'Donnell,  and  determined  to  carry  by  his  per- 
sonal prowess  this  last  defence  of  the  Irish  ere 
they  had  recovered  from  their  panic.  Calling  to 
his  aid  a  firesh  body  of  cavalry,  and  pointing  to  the 
little  band,  now  taking  breath  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  stream,  whose  waters  overflowing  their 
banks  formed  the  morass  already  mentioned,  h6 
placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  seizing  a  standard, 
dashed  down  to  the  hollow  way,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  a  firm  spot  of  ground  on  the  flank  of 
O'Donnell's  wearied  party. 
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and  the  knights  kept  their  seats  unmoved,  by  a 
shock,  which  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
mrould  probably  have  hurled  them  to  the  earth. 
Their  horses,  powerful  though  they  were,  reeled 
after  the  rencounter. 

In  a  moment  their  spurs  were  dashed  into  their 
horses;'  flanks,  and  the  spirited  animals  again  bore 
their  riders,  who  had  unsheathed  their  swords, 
to  the  conflict. 

To  Sir  Charles  CMord,  who  felt  confident  of 
success,  and  whose  passions  were  fearfully  roused, 
the  strife  seemed  too  prolonged,  for  he  feared  that 
by  some  chance  his  foe  might  be  rescued  from  the 
death  which  he  hoped  to  deal  firom  his  arm,  when 
he  observed  some  of  his  own  men  and  the  knight's 
followers  approach  the  place  of  conflict.     His 
resolution  was  soon  taken,  and   signing  to  his 
soldiers  to  halt,  in  which  he  was  imitated  by  the 
black  knight,  he  sprung  suddenly  on  his  adver- 
sary, and  seizing  him  round  the  neck,  his  eyes 
glaring  tiirough  the  bars  of  his  helmet  like  balls 
of  fire,  dragged  him  by  his  weight,  which  even 
caused  the  brazen  stirrup  of  the  rider  to  snap 
asunder,  to  the  ground.     His  grasp  was  returned 
by  his  antagonist,  who  though  of  less  powerful 
frame,  possessed  a  spirit  no  less  undaunted  than 
his  antagonist. 

The  wearied  combatants  on  both  siaes  had  for 
a  time,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  desisted  from 
their  deadly  strife  and  rested  on  their  arms, 
anxiously  awaiting  the  tei^mination  of  the  combat 
between  the  two  knights,  which  they  seemed  to 
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The  Engliflh  leader,  u  he  fell  irom  hU  hol< 
lared  fiercely  upon  hU  aucceufiil  antagoniat. 

"  Yoo  have  conquered  at  lart,"  be  ttid ;  "bi 
,  I  have  reaped  a  fall  harvest  of  gtorioaa  r 
enge.'* 

The  English  aoldien  now  bore  the  body  of  S 
I^harles  Clifford  to  the  rear  of  their  troops,  whi 
us  own  immediate  foUowen  raised  ^e  blat 
might  firom  the  gronnd ;  neither  party  iiite 
reiing  with  the  pious  cares  of  the  other.  It  wi 
not  long  before  the  victor  joined  (yDonnell,  wit 
his  visor  again  closed,  and  with  his  osual  my 
tenons  manner. 

The  only  change  caosed  by  the  death  of  tl 
English  general,  was  that  it  retarded  the  advan< 
of  his  forces,  of  which  the  command  was  no 
assumed  by  the  officer  who  had  led  the  secor 
division  of  the  army. 

The  short  pause  thus  obtained,  gave  son 
respite  to  the  almost  annihilated  forces  of  tt 
Irish  chiefs,  the  remains  of  which  were  able  i 
escape  from  the  field  of  this  day's  battle.  As  i 
*nny,  however,  they  were  no  more,  and  a 
Ulster  was  thrown  open  to  the  ravages  of  the  vii 
torioua  invaders. 
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bUowera  of  O'Donnell,  who,  according  to  tfae 
iirangements  made  at  the  commencement  of  the 
wttle,  combated  on  foot  in  another  part  of  the 
ield,  they  disappeared  one  by  one  aa  the  difficul- 
ies  of  the  road  increased,  and  loon  after,  (KDon- 
lell  had  witnessed  in  silence  the  departure  of  the 
•trange  knight,  who  was  the  last  to  quit  his  nde, 
lis  woonded  horse,  which  had  with  difficulty 
)ome  him  so  far,  sunk  under  bis  weight. 

Having  freed  himself  from  the  dying  favourite, 
who  had  so  often  been  his  companion  in  cases  of 
danger,  and  was  the  gift  of  the  friend  who  had 
assisted  him  in  his  escape  from  prison,  the  chief 
proceeded,  as  nearly  as  he  could,  in  the  direction 
whither  he  had  been  home  by  the  rush  of  the 
retreating  army,  and  soon  reached  the  banks  of 
the  rirer,  where  it  wound  tbroogh  a  deep  valley, 
whose  course  he  determined  to  follow,  for  the 
shades  of  night  had  descended  on  the  distant 
hilts,  and  a  thick  body  of  vapour  rising  from  the 
water  added  to  tfae  obscarity  of  his  paUi. 

As  all  fear  of  immediate  pursuit  was  now  over, 
he  stopped,  after  he  had  proceeded  to  some  dis- 
tance, to  regun  his  breath  and  determine  on  his 
future  proceedings.  Looking  around  on  the  so- 
Utary  scene,  he  observed  that  a  thick  wood  skirted 
the  side  of  the  glen  through  which  his  way  now 
lay,  and  oflfered  him,  in  case  of  danger,  a  chance 
of  eacape,  which  he  hoped  to  insure  by  his  own 
prudent  conduct. 

That  he  might  be  prepared  in  case  of  need,  he 
Qoslung  the  light  gun  which  he  carried  at  lus  side, 
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the  straggle,  and  though  he  felt  rezed  that  hi 
first  engagement  had  been  Tinsiicceaaful,  he  ala 
knew  that  no  blame  rested  with  him.  Havin 
settled  these  matters  to  his  own  satisfaction,  fa 
allowed  his  thon^ts  to  wander  to  the  scenes  of  hi 
childhood,  and  to  the  pleasing  hoars  be  then  en 
joyed.  His  spirits  rose  as  he  walked  in  th 
evening  breeze,  his  steps  became  more  elastic,  h 
felt  as  if  retarning  home  after  a  fatiguing  day* 
hunt,  and  unconsciously  whistled,  as  to  call  hi 
do^  firom  the  field. 

He  was  soon  convinced  of  the  imprudence  o 
doing  so,  and  found  it  had  not  been  onobaerved 
The  challenge  of  "  who  goes  there,"  from  th 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  answered  his  whistle 
and  was  immediately  followed  by  the  discharge  of : 
sentineFs  musket.  Finding  that  be  was  dis 
covered  by  some  party  of  the  enemy  quarterei 
there,  O'Donnell  at  once  turned  towards  the  wood 
where  be  intended  to  conceal  himself,  and  whili 
he  stopped  to  listen,  before  entering  it,  he  bean 
first  one  and  then  many  persons  plunging  into  thi 
river,  and  distinguished  amid  the  bustle,  the  sound 
of  horses'  hoofs  approaching  the  banks. 

Escape  aow  appeared  impossible,  for  he  san 
through  the  gloom,  a  party  of  English  soldien 
emerge  from  the  water,  and  run  in  different  direo 
tions,  evidently  in  pursuit  of  the  person  who  hat 
caused  the  alarm.  His  first  thought  was  to  escap< 
amongst  the  trees,  and  thus  trusting  to  the  increas- 
ii^  darkness  of  the  night  to  elude  discovery ;  bu 
when  he  reflected  that  long  before  day,  all  the  Eng- 
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bank^  he  creptslowly  alongits  edge^but  he  knew  not 
-whither  to  turn.  Before  him  was  a  country  with 
which  he  was  altogether  unacquainted^  and  behind 
him  was  an  encampment  of  the  enemy. 

He  thought  for  a  moment  on  what  he  should 
do  in  his  present  situation^  and  at  length  forgetting 
all  his  prudent  resolutions,  and  carried  away  by 
that  romantic  love  of  adventure,  which  was  so 
remarkably  developed  in  his  character,  and  never 
ceased  to  operate  and  sustain  him  to  the  last  hour 
of  his  life,  he  determined  to  go  towards  the  enemy's 
quarters,  and  at  all  hazards  discover  their  force, 
and  ascertain  whether  they  only  formed  a  bivouac 
for  the  night,  or  a  regular  and  permanent  military 
station.  CKDonnell,  as  he  made  his  way  slowly 
towards  the  English  encampment,  recalled  to 
mind  all  he  had  heard  of  the  military  exploits  of 
his  ancestors,  without  even  I  fear  one  prayer  for 
protection,  to  the  most  illustrious  of  his  race,  the 
sainted  ColumbkiU. 

When  he  approached  the  enemy*s  lines,  he  in- 
creased his  vigilance,  and  looked  forward  when  a 
gleam  of  moonlight  enabled  him  to  see  any  dis- 
tance, lest  he  should  fall  in  unexpectedly  with  a 
sentinel.  At  length,  he  distinguished  the  distant 
light  of  a  watch-fire,  and  heard  the  loud  voices  of 
the  soldiers,  who  now  completely  roused,  seemed 
awaiting  the  orders  of  their  officers.  The  voice 
of  the  commander  of  the  party  was  also  heard 
mingling  with  those  of  the  men,  who  ceasing  from 
their  clamour,  hastened  to  their  respective  ranks, 
and  all  was  silent,  save  the  dang  of  their  arms,  as 
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vith  the  blsckest  wt  <tf  treachery  recorded  in  oui 

innaJs. 

Time  at  length  broogbt  to  the  hopelen  young 
chieftain,  manhood,  a  true  friend,  and  through  thai 
friend  liberty,  Lib»ty,  that  word  which  to  all  hat 
snch  a  charm,  brought  to  him  no  healing  on  its 
wings  ;      and   when  he   stood  trembling    in  the 
piercing  air  of  a  Christmaa  morning  without  the 
walls  of  Dubbn,  and  cautiously  followed  his  guide 
through  unknown  paths,  in  momentary  dread  o1 
detection,  his  heart  sank  within  him,  and  he  almosi 
wished  to  return  to  the  solitary  confinement  of  hii 
dungeon.    He  knew  not  whither  to  turn ;  the  worU 
was  indeed  before  him,  but  it  offered  no  place  ol 
rest,  and  he,  the  destined  chief  of  a  great  sept 
had  not  one  spot  on  which  to  repose  in  security. 
But  a  better  feeling  soon  prevailed,  he  recollecteii 
one  dear  companion  of  his  boyhood.     His  affec- 
tions tamed  to  the  beloved  authors  of  his  being. 
He  thought  of  his  brethren,  of  the  little  sister, 
whose  childish  sports  afforded  him  so  much  en- 
joyment in  his  once   happy  home.     The  young 
CVDonnell  felt  he  had  still  something  left  to  mak< 
him  cling  to  bfe. 

When,  after  encountering  much  danger,  enduring 
niany  hardships  and  suffering  great  afflictions,  h( 
returned  to  the  seats  of  his  forefathers,  he  founc 
them  deserted.  The  busy  hum  of  man  hadceasec 
to  enliven  them,  and  desolation  reigned  in  gloom] 
lilence,  where  in  brighter  days  he  had  heard  thi 
WQuds  of  festive  mirth,  mingling  with  the  straini 
of  the  harp,  touched  by  the  hand  of  some  time 
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seek  for  the  means  of  concealment,  until  all  search 
was  over,  and  then  if  possible,  regain  one  of  his 
own  strongholds,  or  the  castle  of  O'Neill. 

Under  this  tiew  impulse^  he  tm'ned  into  the 
thick  coppice  which  lined  the  banks  of  the  river 
at  intervals,  and  which  he  had  only  quitted  in  his 
search  for  the  English  quarters.  Here  he  strag- 
gled along  slowly  for  some  time,  being  forced  to 
stop  at  almost  every  step,  by  the  thick  net-work 
formed  by  the  branches  of  the  underwood,  inter- 
mingled and  closely  knit  together  by  the  briars, 
which  stretching  their  long  shoots  on  the  ground, 
sometimes  from  branch  to  branch  of  the  hasKel, 
formed  a  most  effectual  and  amazing  interruption 
to  his  progress. 

As  he  retreated  thus  slowly  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  he  heard  in  the  direction  of  the  English 
camp  a  shot  which  was  followed  by  an  irregular 
firing  from  the  different  sentinels  along  their  line. 
From  the  soimd  he  was  enabled  to  judge  of  his 
distance  from  the  English  quarters,  and  his  un- 
easiness was  much  increased  when  he  found,  that 
owing  to  the  impediments  he  had  met  with  on  his 
path,  and  the  circuitous  route  he  was  forced  to 
take  by  the  windings  of  the  river,  he  had  as  yet 
gained  a  very  short  distance  from  the  spot  where 
he  had  turned.  He  now  redoubled  his  caution^ 
and  as  he  proceeded,  listened  to  every  noise  lest 
he  should  be  surprised  by  the  enemy ;  but  none 
was  heard,  save  the  moaning  of  the  trees  as  they 
slowly  swung  their  summits  in  the  evening  breeze, 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

^  Fob  the  sake  of  Columbkill,''  said  Manus,  in 
a  whisper,  **  be  silent,  for  we  are  closely  pursaed. 
I  hear  their  tread,  and  fear  that  even  the  sound  of 
my  voice  may  betray  us.  Remain  here  until  I 
ascertain  the  direction  they  take.  I  do  not 
know  what  has  excited  the  alarm  which  has  so 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  us.  I  have  guided  you  be- 
fore now,''  added  the  faithful  follower,  ^  and  if  you 
trust  to  me  I  hope  I  may  still  conduct  you  to  a 
place  of  safety.  But,  hark,  I  hear  another  gun, 
they  are  still  on  the  alert;  the  game,  however,  has 
escaped  them  this  time.  Let  us  not  lose  the  pre- 
sent moment  in  explanation  ;  follow  me.'' 

It  was  not  until  they  had  gone  to  such  a  dis- 
tance from  the  English  station  that  the  noise, 
which  had  gradually  become  fainter  and  fidnter, 
ceased  to  be  heard  even  by  the  practised  ear  of 
Manus,  which  caught  sounds  long  afler  they  were 
inaudible  to  his  chief,  that  the  faithful  clansman 
resumed  the  conversation. 
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down,  and  then  drew  from  his  havre-sack  some 
food  which  he  laid  before  him^  saying,  ^^  I  thought 
it  no  crime  to  carry  off  part  of  that  soldier's  pro- 
vision, for  the  use  of  my  chief,  who  I  knew  must 
require  food  by  this  time.  No  man  does  any  good 
who  is  not  well  fed.  I  had  a  very  comfortable 
meal  myself  off  some  plunder  I  made  in  the 
enemy's  camp." 

While  O'Donnell  dispatched  the  meal  thus  un- 
expectedly presented  to  him,  he  interrogated 
Manus  on  his  reasons  for  penetrating  within  the 
enemy's  lines. 

**  In  truth,  then,*'  he  replied,  "  though  my  ge- 
neral employment  for  some  years  has  been  the 
honourable  one  of  a  spy,  which  I  have  resigned 
since  I  assumed  my  proper  situation,  I  did  not 
now  go  of  my  own  will  amongst  those  English. 
It  unfortunately  happened  that  being  struck  down 
in  the  battle  I  did  not  recover  my  senses  until  the 
enemy  were  in  possession  of  the  field,  and  our 
men  had  totally  disappeared.  I  knew  that  if  I 
surrendered  myself  a  prisoner  of  war,  my  treat- 
ment would  very  much  depend  on  the  hands 
into  which  I  fell,  and  that  for  aught  I  knew  I 
might  be  knocked  on  the  head  by  some  camp 
follower  who  wished  to  boast  that  he  had  killed 
^  a  mere  Irishman.'  ^' 

'*  A  pleasant  alternative,  indeed,*'  said  the 
chief;  ^'  what  plan  of  escape  did  your  genius 
suggest  ?" 

"  Why,  truly,*'  said  Manus,  "  I  was  at  a  loss 
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for  some  time,  though  the  simple  one  which  I  did 
adopt  was  always  at  hand/' 

'^  And  pray  what  was  thatP' 

^^  It  happened/'  reptied  Manns,  ^  that  I  lay  on  a 
part  of  tiie  field  where  our  men  had  done  ooa- 
siderable  execution  on  the  Irish  troops  in  the 
English  service,  for,  some  how,  our  people  always 
fight  best  against  one  another,  as  our  enemies  weD 
know  to  our  cost.  I  wonder  if  they  will  enr 
learn  sense  ?  So  without  showing  myself^  I  was 
able  to  transform  my  person  into  a  very  tcdeFahle 
representative  of  a  soldier  of  the  Pale,  and  when 
the  troops  were  drawn  off  I  was  allowed  to  hobble 
into  quarters  with  the  wounded  without  much 
question  or  suspicion. 

*'  While  within  their  lines  I  procured  such  in- 
formation as  I  required,  and  having  heard  the  pass 
word  given,  was  able,  on  the  approach  of  night,  to 
walk  out  and  effect  my  escape.  After  I  had  passed 
their  videttes  I  had  sufficient  knowledge  of  die 
country  to  ensure  me  against  the  loss  of  my 
way." 

*^  Tou  mentioned  some  time  ago,''  said  the  diie^ 
resuming  the  conversation  after  a  long  pause, 
which  Manus  firom  habitual  deference  did  not 
venture  to  interrupt,  though  very  anxious  to  pro- 
ceed on  their  journey,  **  you  mentioned  that  you 
had  a  plan  in  view  which  your  meeting  with  me 
firustrated.    Tell  me  what  it  was.'' 

'^  Yes,"  said  Manus ;  **  you  must  know,  nobk 
chief,  that  when  I  looked  into  the  officer's  tent,  u 
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[  passed  through  the  Englioh  encampment,  I  could 
lot  bat  wish  to  carry  off  irom  it  a  standard  which 
hey  captured  at  the  moment  I  went  down ;  in 
Tuth  it  is  an  old  one,  with  which  many  storiea 
x>ld  by  my  fether  are  assodated.  It  was  home 
ty  the  men  of  Tyrconnell,  of  my  own  tribe,  and 
[  do  not  wish  to  see  it  in  their  power.  Besides, 
I  hoped  to  bring  away,  in  addition  to  it,  some 
trophy  which  woold  maJce  amends  for  our  low  to- 
day, perhaps  even  some  important  dispatches  and 
instmctions  of  the  government." 

A  pause  in  the  conversation  ensued,  and  con- 
tinued  for  some  time^  when  Manus  again  rose, 
intending  to  proceed  on  their  journey;  but  be  was 
intermpted  by  O'Donnell,  who  said  in  a  decided 
tone  of  voice, 

"  Listen  to  roe,  Manus,  but  do  not  attempt  to 
dissuade  me  from  my  purpose.  My  resolution 
is  fixed  and  immutable.  I  am  determined  to 
undertake  the  adventure  you  have  projected ;  the 
night  is  still  fai  from  spent,  let  us  then  return 
and  penetrate  into  the  camp  of  these  English, 
and  uther  perform  some  exploit  worthy  of  us,  or 
perish  in  the  attempt  1  lam  not  so  vain  as  to 
suppose  that  I  am  equal  to  lead,  that  I  leave  to 
you,  and  I  have  only  one  order  to  give  before  I 
place  myself  under  your  guidance,  that  is  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  on  our  undertaking ;  and  now,  until 
we  return  to  this  rock,  I  am  under  your  command 
in  all  things ;  exercise  your  power  fieely  1" 

Manns,  who  knew  it  was  in  vun  to  remonstrate 
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waste  time,  which  is  precious,  in  your  vain 
attempt  to  dissuade  me  from  this  adven- 
ture/^ 

^'  Well  then,  allow  me  to  give  you  a  few  orders, 
to  which  I  hope  you  will  attend,  both  for  our  own 
sakes  and  for  those  who  are  dear  to  us;  this  is  a 
matter  of  life  or  death.   Speak  as  little  as  possible, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  avoid  betraying  your 
Gaelic ;  one  word  would  ruin  all.     Speak,  if  you 
must  speak,  English  ;  the  English  of  the  castle, 
and  avoid  all  other.    Among  these,"  he  opened 
his  bundle  as  he  spoke,  ^'  is  an  officer's  uniform,  at 
least  as  much  of  it  as  is  required  for  our  purpose,  I 
thought  I  might  find  it  useful  on  some  occasion  ; 
such  things  are  not  always  to  be  procured  at  Fuath- 
na-Gaill  or  Dungannon.     I  laid  my  bundle  down 
in  my  anxiety  for  your  safety ;  you  had  better 
use  this,  for  you  would  not  pass  muster  as  a 
private.     I  have  been  forced  to  be  very  minute 
in    my  observations,  noble    chief,  and    I  find 
nothing   so  difficult  to  disguise  as  rank.    That 
commanding  air  of  yours  now,   which  seems  to 
say  I  am  bom  to  rule,  not  to  obey,  would  dis- 
cover you  at  once  in  any  other   dress.    Truly,  I 
would  wish  you,  even  in  this  costume,  to  reduce 
something  of  that  chieftain-like  air,  and  endea- 
vour to  look  like  one  who  may  occasionally  be 
subject  to  controul ;  you  look  too  lordly  for  even 
the  commander-in-chief  himself.    So,  so  !    that 
will  do.    Now  to  equip   myself.  I  think  I  have 
played  the  wounded  soldier  long  enough ;  besides, 

VOL.  II.  N 
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conversation.  We  miut  let  nothing  diatnct  our 
atteotioa  for  a  moment ;  my  memory  teUi  me  we 
are  near  the  enemy," 

A  walk  of  a  few  minutes  further,  brought  them 
again  to  the  post  of  the  sleeping  sentinel,  whom 
they  passed  at  a  kiaurely  pace,  treading  as  lightly 
as  possible  to  avoid  the  risk  of  disturbing  his 
repose.  Having  eacaped  this  first  danger,  they 
soon  reached  the  street  of  the  encampment,  and 
saw  at  a  distance,  the  tents  of  the  officers,  which 
were  sheltered  at  one  side  by  the  baggage  wagons 
of  the  detachment,  the  horses  of  which,  with  those 
of  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  stood  piqueted  on  the 
other.  AU  this  the  experienced  eye  of  Manns 
remarked  at  a  glance,  for  at  his  first  visit  he  had  not 
approached  in  this  direi^on,  and  also  that  between 
them  and  the  object  of  their  destination,  there 
was  a  guard,  the  men  composing  which  lay  around 
the  embers  of  a  fire.  At  some  distance  before 
reaching  this  post,  they  were  challenged  by  a  sen- 
tinel, who  allowed  them  to  proceed  unquestioned 
to  the  main  guard,  Manua  giving  the  word  aa  they 
pMsed.  On  attempting  to  paaa  here,  however, 
Manus  who  followed  the  chief  was  caught  by  the 
leg  by  a  drunken  soldier,  who  lay  at  the  side  of 
the  fire,  and  whom  he  oould  not  avoid,  without 
exposing  his  companion  to  notice,  who  with  good- 
humound  glee,  unawed  by  the  preaeoce  of  one 
whom  he  believed  his  o£Boer,  for  inebriety  is  a 
great  leveller  of  diatinctions,  called  to  him, 

"  Whither  so  ftst  cmnrade,  pve  the  word  or  you 
■ha'nt  pass  here,  this  is  the  main  guard ;  bravo 
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if  it,  either  witliin  or  without  the  pale.     It's  ai\ 
)ale  enough,  who  talks  of  English  blood." 

**  If  my  ofGcer  and  yours,'*  retorted  Manas, 
'  were  not  so  near,  I  would  show  you  what  pale 
ilood  fwuld  do ;  but  I  have  the  fear  of  the  provost 
vad  the  cat  before  my  eyes ;  there  is  one  yonder, 
K-fao  is  not  to  be  trifled  with,  so  be  quiet."  As  he 
laid  this,  he  took  his  place  beside  the  soldier,  and 
drank  to  their  better  acquaintance ;  then  drawing 
the  pipe  from  his  pocket,  he  leisurely  cleaned  it, 
and  having  replenished  it  with  tobacco,  commenced 
smoking  with  great  composure,  watching  for  an 
opportunity  to  escape. 

**  Give  me  some  of  that,  honest  artillery  man," 
said  his  companion  ;  ^'it  is  long  since  my  mouth 
and  brave  Sir  Walter  were  acquainted.  You  ar- 
tillery men  think  you  are  gentlemen,  and  leam  to 
smoke  like  yoor  betters." 

Manns  now  again  palled  out  the  box,  and  giving 
a  part  of  its  contents  to  the  soldier,  who  readily 
stretched  his  hands  to  receive  it,  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  start  off  and  follow  his 
master;  ^e  drunken  soldier  rusing  a  shout  of 
defiance,  when  he  found  himself  outwitted,  which 
Manns  only  answered  by  a  swing  of  his  arm,  in- 
tended to  represent  an  evolution  of  the  provost's 
officer,  when  inflicting  corporal  punishment. 

On  joining  O'Donnell,  who  stood  purposely  at 
such  a  distance,  that  the  light  of  the  fire  did  not 
shine  upon  him,  he  agun  led  the  way,  occasionally 
smoking  his  pipe  as  he  proceeded  with  every  re- 
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he  white  walla  of  the  tent  with  a  sbw  and  melan- 
holy  motaoD,  which  seemed  ominous  of  some 
disaster. 

"While  they  stood  at  the  half  open  entrance  of 
he  tent,  the  figure  of  Manus,  who  crouched  down 
o  make  his  observations,  concealed  hj  that  of 
!}'X>oiuiell,  the  chieftain  was  startled  by  a  slap  on 
,he  shoulder  accompanied  by  a  low  laugh,  which 
caused  him  to  turn  round  suddenly,  but  forta- 
lately  his  presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake  him, 
'or  on  doing  so  he  drew  himself  up,  and  stepped 
x>warda  the  intruder.  The  young  officer  whom 
lie  confronted  made  a  low  bow,  and  apologized  as 
:o  liis  superior,  saying  he  had  mistaken  him  for 
ais  friend  E^Jwin,  the  officer  of  the  'guard,  when 
Lhe  chieftain  waved  his  hand  with  an  ur  of  dis- 
pleasure, he  walked  quickly  towards  bis  own  tent, 
wishing  evidently  to  avoid  the  presence  of  his 
offended  commander,  who  seldom  forgave  breaches 
of  military  etiquette. 

JVIonus  now  lost  no  time  in  effecting  his  purpose; 
but  without  disturbing  its  occupants,  hastily  re- 
moved iiom  the  officer's  tent  the  Irish  trophies, 
and  deposited  them  without.  He  then  gazed 
on  the  sleeping  figures  for  a  few  minutes,  as 
if  undetermined  how  to  proceed.  Manus  now 
followed  the  chief  of  Tyrconnell  to  the  front  of 
the  tent,  and  having  by  signs  requested  him  to 
remain  until  his  return,  he  walked  quickly  away, 
and  was  lost  in  the  gloom,  save  when  a  spark  from 
his  pipe,  which  be  had  carefully  kept  alive,  marked 
bis    rapid  progress.     It  was  not  long  before  he 
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tl&ced  on  hia  station,  whose  vigilanee  waa  |^ 
reased  by  the  anticipated  panishmenl  of  hii  ^ 
lecesBor. 

Manua,  as  he  walked  close  to  his  beloved  c> 
o  cover  him  iirom  the  sentinel,  gave  him  hu 
mrnnand,  "  On^"  and  immediately  after  in  ana! 

0  the  summons  of  the  soldier,  gave  the  pass 
ffhich  had  been  used  at  the  commencement  of 

VBtch. 

"  Stand,  on  your  peril,"  was  the  reply  of 
wldier,  who  at  the  same  instant  levelli  d  his  pil 
'  or  give  the  true  pass  word  of  the  night.         \ 

"  If  the  word  has  been  changed,"  said  Ma. 
cooUy,  '^  it  is  since  I  left  the  guard,  and  the  ofif 

1  attend  is  on  important  service.  I  have  not  tc  _^ 
to  return."  t^l' 

"1  know  my  duty,"  said  the  stout  LancastL.^1:. 


vlUt 


'  Tou  shall  not  pass  ;  if  you  perust, 
mast  abide  the  conseqnences." 

Manus  had  only  time  to  call  to  his  compai 
to  escape,  when  he  received  the  contents  of 
soldier's  piece  in  his  side;  for  a  moment 
>ta{^ered  under  the  blow,  but  he  soon  founcV. 
wu  uninjared,  and  when  the  soldier  rushed  ^ 
ward  to  seize  him,  started  off,  with  the  speed 
deer,  in  pursuit  of  his  master. 

"  By  tiie  blessing   of  Sunt   Columbkill !' 
^d,  when  they  bad  advanced  to  some  distar 
"the  artillery  man's  brass  box  has  saved  my  t 
I  never  knew  the  good  results  of  carrying  i-"* 
nev  found  weed  before.     But  the  whole  cS*.  wL 
will  be  alarmed,  and  we  must  make  our  ^"'^P^v  V^^«3 

N  s  ^i^a&C^ 
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soon  as  possible.  I  know  where  I  depoated  onr 
clothes,  and  will  fetdi  them.'^ 

The  path  they  now  followed,  differed  from  the 
one  they  had  before  pnrsned,  and  Manns  did  noc 
again  pause  in  his  rapid  pace,  until  by  a  rather 
steep  and  difficult  ascent,  it  brought  them  to 
the  top  of  a  rising  ground,  whence  he  knew  iiax 
during  daylight,  a  Taried  and  extensive  pruqieet 
was  to  be  had. 

^'  Here  is  a  good  look-out  place,"  said  Manos,  ts 
he  halted  on  the  summit,  and  pointed  to  the  tops  at 
the  trees,  which  were  dimly  visible  beneath  theo: 
by  the  star-light.  ''Had  we  only  light  enoogb, 
I  could  tell  you  the  names  of  most  ctf  the  hiib 
whose  distant  tops,  1  fancy,  I  can  even  now  <£»- 
tinguish.  It  will  be  long  before  the  Engiisb 
soldiery  will  have  the  kno\dedge  I  have  of  this 
country.  I  can  travel  without  consulting  maps  or 
surveys.  It  is  now  time  to  throw  aside  our  db^ 
guises  and  re-assume  our  own  characters.  Of  my 
late  office  I  now  divest  myself,  and  only  retain  my 
tobacco  box,  in  gratitude  for  the  service  it  hu 
rendered  me ;  and  here,  noble  chief^  I  resign  intc^ 
your  hands  the  power  which  you  delegated  to 
me.'' 

"  Had  we  not  better  proceed  on  our  way  with- 
out further  delay  ?''  said  O'Donnell ;  *^  this  b  no 
place  for  talking  over  our  advantages.'* 

'*  Yes,  indeed  P'  replied  Manus,  "  for  <m  dis- 
tance from  the  English  camp  is  still  very  triffin;. 
not  so  far  as  you,  noble  sir,  perhaps  suppose. 
Yon  light  spot  in  the  distance,  is  the  watch-fire* 
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where  I  stopped   to  parley  with    the    drunken 
soldier ;  you  see  it  V 

^<  I  do/'  said  O'Donnell,  <'  and  ahnost  think  I 
hear  the  hum  of  their  voices  as  they  move  to  and 
fro  through  their  encampment/' 

At  this  moment  a  new  cause  of  wonder  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  chieftain,  for  suddenly^  from 
the  most  distant  part  of  the  encampment,  a  wide- 
spreading  blaze  of  light  appeared,  followed  by  an 
explosion,  which  shook  the  ground  on  which  he 
stood;  flash  followed  flash  in  quick  succession, 
and  explosion,  explosion,  until  the  whole  firma- 
ment seemed  one  blaze  of  light  1  Fragments  of 
timber  were  hurled  into  the  air — trunks  of  trees, 
poles,  and  the  burning  fragments  of  waggons  flew 
in  all  directions,  partially  illuminating  the  dark- 
ness in  their  progress.  By  means  of  these,  too,  a 
communication  was  made  with  the  tents,  even 
with  those  which  stood  at  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  encampment,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
inflammable  nature  of  their  materials,  were  soon 
set  in  a  blaze ;  the  light  of  which,  for  a  time, 
illumined  the  entire  scene. 

The  astonished  soldiery,  as  they  rushed  half 
awake  from  the  falling  tents,  or  bore  their  officers 
blackened  by  the  explosion,  from  the  scene  of 
destruction,  were  for  a  time  visible  in  the 
bright  Ught.  All  soon  sank  again  into  darkness, 
save  where  a  smouldering  fire  of  embers  marked 
the  line  of  this  sudden  devastation. 

O'Donnell  and  Manus  gazed  in  speechless 
anxiety  on  this  scene,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
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their  silence  was  broken  by  the  chief,  who  asked, 
in  a  subdued  voice^  "  What  could  have  caused  this 
frightful  scene  of  destruction  ?'' 

*^  A  tobacco  pipe  !*'  answered  his  cool  com- 
panion. "I  told  you,  noble  TyrconneD,  I  had 
formed  a  scheme  which  would  immortdise  even 
this  humble  name  of  mine.'^ 

^^  And  mean  you  that  this  is  all  your  wiA,"* 
said  the  astonished  0*Donnell. 

*'  Certainly,"  said  Manus,  "  do  not  suppose, 
however,  my  genius  was  sufficient  to  plan  it^ 
at  once.  My  first  object  was  only  to  cany  of 
some  trophy  from  their  camp,  and  it  was  DOt  tij 
I  found  the  coil  of  fuze  in  my  pocket,  that  Smt 
Columbkill,  a  worse  personage  will  get  the  credit 
of  it  in  the  English  version  of  the  story,  put  it  is 
my  head  to  blow  up  their  magaadnes.  I  vas 
beating  my  brain  to  discover  a  light,  when  p" 
drunken  sot»  who  will  be  one  of  the  few  saTvi 
put  it  in  my  way.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  before, 
that  I  learned  to-day  that  this  division  of  tbe 
army  had  charge  of  all  the  stores  and  ammoiiition 
for  the  forts  the  Deputy  intends  to  erect  b 
Ulster,  to  confine  us,  Irish,  within  our  limits,  an-d 
also,  that  this  train  of  waggons  which  thej  es- 
corted, carried  their  most  necessary  stores.  Tbe 
O'Neill  will  be  saved  many  an  anxious  bour 
by  this  night's  work.  I  have  given  him  a  M 
year,  in  which  he  will  have  ample  leisure  to  mature 
his  designs.  He  does  not  deserve  the  kind  offiof 
at  our  hands." 

"  Why  did  you  not  communicate  to  me,  thJi 
fearful  plan   of  destruction,'*   said  the  chieibis. 
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^'  Honestly^*'  replied  Manus^  ^  because  I  sus- 
pected that  your  humanity  would  have  led  you  to 
peril  all,  by  some  romantic  plan  of  individual 
safety.  I  saw  that  you  looked  with  interest  on 
the  sleeping  officer  and  his  boy,  and  I  knew  it 
was  impossible  to  save  them.  I  thought  of  it 
myself^  but  found  it  could  not  be.  I  had  once 
some  romance  in  my  composition/^  Manus  con- 
tinued with  a  sigh,  ^^  but  war,  and  such  a  war  as 
this,  is  a  bad  school  for  its  development.  We  had 
better  move  on  ?' 

*^  And  this  by  your  cold  calculation,'^  said  the 
chieAain,  still  lingering  behind,  and  looking  back 
in  the  direction  of  the  camp,  *'  you  have  con- 
founded good  and  evil — the  innocent  with  the 
guilty — the  child  with  the  parent,  in  one  general 
ruin." 

^<  Even  so  1'^  said  Manus,  **  such  is  the  fate  of 
war  !  but  the  blame  lies  only  with  those  who 
bring  war  and  desolation  into  a  peaceful  country  to 
gratify  their  lusty  ambition.  That  very  noble-look- 
ing   warrior,  who  lay  asleep  in  his  tent,  perhaps, 
dreamed  of  the  great  estates  he  would  acquire 
for  his  £Edr-haired  child,  by  the  confiscation  of  our 
lands,  regardless   of   the  broken  hearts  of  thou- 
sands ;  and  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  whose  letter, 
perhaps,  was  his  last  study,  wrote  to  congratu- 
late him  on  anticipated  triumphs,  which  would 
make  wives  widows,  and  rob  the  dark  children  of 
Ulster  of  the  protection  of  parents,  to    whom 
they  are  dear  as  their  own  heart's  blood !    All, 
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all!  noble  chief,  who  lend  themselves  to  such 
schemes  are  equally  guilty,  and  must  equally  share 
the  punishment.'^ 

O'Donnell  listened  in  silence  to  the  reasoninz 
of  this  philosopher  of  the  woods,  and  baring 
again  put  himself  under  his  guidance,  they  pur- 
sued their  way. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


The  path  indicated  by  Manas  brought  the 
chief  of  Tyrcpnnell  at  length  to  the  bank  of  the 
river,  considerably  higher  up  than  where  he  had 
before  crossed  it,  at  a  place  where  a  fallen  oak, 
stretching  over  a  narrow  part  of  it,  formed  an 
insecure  bridge.  Here  he  paused  in  his  progress, 
and  inquired  of  his  companion  if  he  thought  he 
could  cross  it  with  safety. 

^*  For  my  part,''  said  he«  ^  habit  has  given  me 
a  steady  head,  and  it  is  not  the  first  time  I  have 
used  this  unsafe  passage.  Tou  are  unaccustomed 
to  such  scenes,  and  I  fear  you  may  find  it  incon- 
venient, even  dangerous,'"  he  added,  pointing  to 
the  white  foam  of  the  torrent,  dimly  seen  rolling 
far  beneath  the  spot  where  they  stood.  '*  Only 
speak,  my  dear  master,  and  if  you  have  any 
doubts  I  will  conduct  you,  by  a  more  cinmitous 
route,  and  one,  I  hope,  perfectly  free  of  danger 
from  our  enemies,  for  I  think  we  have  now  left 
them  far  behind.    I  am  accustomed  to  cross  here 
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at  all  hours ;  but  the  night  increases  the  difficulty 
to  unpractised  persons." 

"  I  acknowledge/'  said  the  chief,  in  repif, 
"  your  warning  is  not  without  reason ;  still  I  mist 
desire  you  to  proceed.  My  life  has  been  spent 
so  much  in  scenes  of  danger,  that  I  am  nerved 
against  such  perils  as  these,  which  lose  half  tbdr 
effect  on  one  whose  only  amusement  for  yean 
was  walking  along  the  overhan^ng  parapets  ot 
Bermingham  tower,  where  I  hope  I  have  acquired 
sufficient  firmness  to  brave  the  roaring  of  a  moa> 
tain  torrent.  Nor  is  the  wild  scenery  of  Ixis 
native  land  so  new  to  the  descendant  of  ber 
princes,  that  he  fears  to  cross  so  frail  a  bridge  as 
this,  because  one  false  step  may  precipitate  lis 
into  the  gulph  beneath.  The  sons  of  Eng^ 
may  boast  of  their  cumbrous  &brics,  badges  d 
the  power  of  their  Roman  conquerors,  wii<i 
continue  to  hold  their  rivers  in  subjection.  Tbe 
Irish  chief  disdains  not  the  path  which  nstore 
affords  for  crossing  the  rivers  of  his  native  hc<^* 
or  fears  to  follow  the  boldest  of  his  people.  Do 
you,  Manus,  as  the  way  is  familiar  to  you,  \^ 
and  stand  firm  on  the  opposite  side.  I  onlj  ^ 
quire  an  object  to  direct  my  steps  aright." 

On  reaching  the  opposite  side,  Manus  watcleJ 
with  intense  interest  the  tall  form  of  the  chietul* 
as  he  crossed,  straining  his  eye  and  listemng  vi^^ 
attention  to  every  sound,  until  he  again  stood  it 
his  side. 

'*  We  have  still  some  miles  to  proceed  ere  day/ 
he  said,  after  he  had  congratidated  his  master  ot 
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the  performance  of  an  exploit  which  few,  even 
during  the  daylight,  would  have  undertaken. 
'^  The  night  is  now  far  spent,  and  the  rising  sun 
must  not  find  us  away  from  an  asylum.  Yet  that 
which  I  have  already  mentioned  is  still  far  off. 
Do  you  rest,  my  dear  master,  on  the  bank,  while 
I  labour  for  your  further  security.  This  old  oak, 
which  nature  has  dropped  across  this  chasm  for 
our  accommodation,  shall  now  leave  its  place  and 
float  down  the  torrent.  No  meaner  foot  shall 
again  press  it  than  the  descendant  of  kings.  Our 
enemies,  if  they  dare  follow,  may  swim  across,  if 
they  ever  reach  this  spot.'' 

As  Manus  prepared  to  put  his  intention  in  exe» 
cution,  he  was  stopped  by  0*Donnell. 

"  Why,  Manus,''  he  said,  **  where  is  now  all 
your  boasted  generosity  ?  Do  you  recollect  that 
you  may  deprive  our  own  friends  of  the  means  of 
escape,  for  they  are  more  likely  to  take  advan- 
tage, as  we  have  done,  of  this  rustic  bridge  than 
our  enemies  ?  Caution  has  changed  your  nature, 
I  think,  and  you  who  were  so  ready  in  the  morn- 
ing's fight  to  peril  your  person  in  defence  of  a 
wounded  comrade,  are  you  now  prepared  to 
destroy,  perhaps,  his  last  hope  of  safety  ?  What 
should  we  have  felt,  had  some  of  our  companions 
passing  before  us,  destroyed  our  only  means  of 
flight  ?    We  must  be  just,  Manus." 

^'You  do  me  wrong,"  the  faithful  clansman 
replied ;  '^  indeed  you  do  me  wrong.  I  do  not 
expect  to  cut  off  any  of  our  friends,  who,  I  have 
littie  doubt,  are  all  in  safety  before  this,  for  they 
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kept  the  other  side  of  the  river  from  the  first 
Still  I  must  confess  I  have  given  little  attention  tD 
their  case.  Clanship  commands  me  to  expoK 
myself  in  defence  of  my  countrymen  of  the  same 
tribe.  Fidelity  to  my  chief  is,  howeTery  a  higher 
motive,  I  foi^t  for  a  time  all  other  feeling  in  tim, 
and  learn  to  be  cautious,  for  he  is  not  a  troe  fid- 
lower  of  the  house  of  Donnellmore  who  is  net 
prepared  to  sacrifice  life  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
the  O'Donnell.'' 

As  he  spoke  this  with  animation,  he  made  ano- 
ther vain  efibrt  to  heave  the  end  of  the  tree  fnm 
the  rock  whereon  it  rested,  and  was,  with  some 
difficulty,  induced  to  obey  the  peremptory 
mons  of  his  master  to  follow,  who  at  the 
time  changed  the  subject  of  conversation  by  in- 
quiring the  nature  of  the  asylum  promised,  snd 
the  distance  they  had  still  to  travel. 

^^Who  may  this  soUtary  recluse  be?^  said 
O'Donnell,  his  curiosity  being  roused  by  the  le- 
lation  which  Manus  gave  of  the  Hermit  of  Gka- 
darrah. 

Before  returning  any  answer,  the  superstitaoos 
follower,  who  like  most  of  his  countrymen  of  the 
same  rank,  had  mixed  up  with  a  proper  rehgioas 
feeling  and  respect  for  the  services  of  our  h^ 
religion,  a  belief  in  many  superstitions  practised 
by  the  inhabitants  before  the  introdoctiaQ  of 
Christianity,  looked  anxiously  round  the  bare 
moor  over  which  they  passed.  He  raised  his  icr 
quiring  glance  to  the  dark  clouds  rolling  above. 
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ind  seemed  to  imagine  them  peopled  by  somt 
airy  tribe,  whose  anger  be  deprecated  aa  h< 
:haunted, 


"  Fiofar,  king  of  ftirj  boit, 

Who  lud'it  Ihf  train  roaai  Koock-u-ru, 

Along  Loagh  Dd  Euo't  pebbljr  cout 

To  holjr  Sunti  Duosrd-a-Uf, 

Spare  ns  SMirUla  ia  thf  power. 

Let  not  our  vordi  oSBad  thine  car. 

Guard  n>  from  the  ikelj  tbover 

The  foeman'a  aword,  the  Saion'a  apear." 

Having  concluded  bia  incantation,  Manas 
mused  for  some  minutes,  and  then  taming  to 
>'DotineIl  continued  to  speak  in  a  low  voice, 

"  Wbo  is  this  Hermit?  You  ask  a  question, 
loble  chieftain,  that  no  one  here  can  answer,  and 
[  believe  few,  if  any,  would  venture  to  demand  of 
;he  only  person  who  can  solve  it,  himself.  As  to 
irhen  and  whence  he  came,  all  are  equally  ignorant. 
Vow,  sir,  there  is  the  great  O'Neill  himself,  yon 
votdd  not  suppose  him  to  be  easily  baffled,  yet  I 
lelieve  be  is  as  ignorant  respecting  him  as  any  of 
lis  people,  and  yet  they  have  often  more  intimate 
communication  together  than  the  worM  are  aware 
>£.  Did  yon,  noble  Sir,  never  hear  the  Dynast 
ipeak  of  him  ?  I  know  it  is  a  subject  he  does  not 
)ften  mention ;  but  you  are  so  confidential." 
i!)'DonDeU  answered  in  the  negative,  uid  Manus 
continued, 

"  It  happens  now  that  I  am  rather  a  favourite 
irith  the  recluse,  and  have  been  employed  in 
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his  service  more  than  once,  and  oftener  than  i^ 
O'Neill  dreams  of;  but  this  is  not  to  the  jrar- 
pose.  I  need  not  remind  you,  my  honom 
master,  of  the  service  I  held  under  the  G^gJL 
when  I  kept  watch  and  ward  in  old  Caius's  hxi 
nor  of  the  valuable  information  I  acquired  far 
him  as  a  spy.  Hugh,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  as  Elinbei 
names  him,  is  a  wise  master,  and  trains  well;  stu;. 
yqu  know,  many  a  good  hound  may  makei  hwak 
and  run  a  midnight  course  on  his  own  aocooct. 
So  it  is  with  me,  and  though  I  never  nejjectd 
the  duty  I  was  sent  on,  I  got  so  mncb  into  the 
habit  of  the  thing,  that  I  often  saw  more  thia  it 
was  intended  I  should.  The  O'Neill  nw 
dreamed  that  Manus,  the  spy,  has  traced  ma 
from  Fauth-ne-Gaill,  over  mountains  and  riven 
to  the  cell  of  the  hermit  of  Glendarrah;  lye. 
and  heard  the  chink  of  the  good  gold  pieces  whki 
he  carried  back  under  his  cloak,  and  all  thb  tiiu 
his  own  people  thought  him  safely  buried  in  w 
earth-bath,  as  he  calls  the  mud-hole  into  ^ 
he  plunges  to  renew  his  youth.*'* 

When  Manus  had  indulged  in  a  suj^resscd 
laugh  at  his  own  ingenuity,  O'Donnell  asked  wis** 
he  meant  by  the  earth-bath  of  O'NdlL 

«  Well,  now  it  is  strange  how  the  household  cf 

•  Historians  mention  that  the  great  Shane  O'Neill  ^  ^ 
earth-hath  described  in  the  text.  I  hare  not  net  m7  <^ 
authority  for  belieTing  that  Hugh  O'Neill  foUo««d  ^  ^ 
pie.  Manus  no  doubt  had  excellent  opportonitiesof  ••cci^°^ 
Perhaps  the  wily  earl  rcnred  the  story,  for  the  Ten  P"'?"** 
senring  as  an  excuse  for  his  occasional  absence.— Edi''^ 
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th^  Dyn&st  is  managed/'  said  Manus ;  ^^  here  have 
you  one  of  the  chief  princes  of  Ulster^  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  O'Neill^  living  in  his  castle,  feasting 
at  his  board,  sharing  his  counsel,  and  you  never 
lieard  of  O'NeilFs  bath.  We  are  safe  from  inter- 
ruption here,  and  may  speak  freely,  which  I  do 
not  incUne  to  do  in  O'Neill's  castle,  for  he  has 
strange  modes  of  proceeding ;  his  secrets  must  be 
kept,  or,  but  no  matter. 

''  Now,  noble  Sir,  the  case  is  this :  the  O'Neill, 
though  a  great  politician,  and  always  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  opportunities,  quick  in  expedient, 
plotting  against  her  authority,  yet  making  Eliza- 
beth believe  he  is  attached  to  her  alone,  has 
still  his  weak  points.  He  is  proud,  haughty, 
overbearing,  and  revengefrd,  and  cannot  brook  an 
equal.  These  may  be  considered  princely  virtues. 
He  has  other  points  of  character  which  even  in 
a  person  of  his  rank  may  be  called  weaknesses. 
Old  Sir  Philip  Selby  himself  would  be  aston- 
ished at  the  O'Neills  cellar,  though  he  thought 
the  Irish  chief  knew  nothing  of  good  living.  Two 
hundred  tuns  of  wine,  and  vats  of  usgue-bagha 
beyond  enumeration,  form  no  contemptible  stock, 
and  the  O'Neill  never  refuses  to  make  it  flow 
when  required.  Now  it  happens,  and  this  is  known 
to  only  a  few,  that  when  he  commits  an  excess, 
his  favourites,  who  understand  his  habits,  bear  him 
from  the  banquet-hall  and  place  him  chin-deep 
in  a  pit  dug  in  the  ground,  and  then  cast  earth 
around.  Who  invented  the  plan  I  know  not,  but 
the  O'Neill  after  remaining  in  this  situation  for 
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some  time  until  the  feyer  which  boils  in  Us  tods 
has  abated,  is  drawn  forth  a  renewed  nsin,  lad 
walks  away  the  cool  calculating  statesmam  iostad 
of  the  drunken  reveller. 

"  They  say,  too,  that  when  vexed  he  dten  talo 
the  same  means  to  cool  himself.  I  fear  the  nm 
we  bring  of  our  bad  success  in  this  day  s  hide 
will  make  some  such  process  necessary.  Thoofhi 
indeed,  the  blowing  up  the  magazines  viBgok 
to  put  him  in  good  humour,  as  well  as  difod's 
death.  What  determination  he  will  oome  (O) 
therefore,  in  our  case,  I  do  not  know ;  bat  1  sc- 
pect  he  will  deny  all  knowledge  of  his  dear  fiksd, 
and  offer  to  good  Queen  Bess,  as  he  calls  ber,t9 
lay  waste  TyrconneU,  as  a  peace  offeiing." 

« In  truth,*' said  O'Donnell,  "ccMiaideringtie 
situation  we  are  in,  and  the  wearisome  muA  «c 
have  had,  you  manage,  my  faithful  foster-brodiSi 
to  beguile  the  way  very  pleasantly.  I  fc«r  T^ 
have  played  the  spy  on  O'Neill  within  as  ireB  i« 
without  the  castie  waUs.  Still  I  am  anxious  to 
learn  something  more  of  this  recluse  with  whcs 
you  promise  us  shelter  and  protection,  and  ai^^ 
therefore,  make  use  of  your  information,  hx/^^ 
obtained.'' 

*'  It  is  now  about  six  years,*'  answered  Mw^ 
'^  since  he  vras  first  discovered.  Some  of  tbf 
O'Neill's  people,  I  remember  it  wcll,for  I  ^ 
with  them,  had  been  out  to  search  for  nevs  ^ 
what  was  going  forward  within  tiie  Pale.  Od  i»^ 
return  we  followed  nearly  the  same  coane  J^ 
have  done  to  night,  and  crossed  the  bridge  yoQ^ 
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though  not  in  such  haste  as  we  did,  for  our  only 
object  was  to.  explore  the  country,  and  then  re- 
turn to  the  O'Neill  to  receive  his  further  instruc- 
tions. 

'^  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  passed  through 
this  country ;  I  have  often  traversed  it  since.  So 
vre  determined  to  trace  the  course  of  the  river 
-which  lay  in  the  direction  of  our  route.  The  day 
-was  warm,  and  we  walked  leisurely  along,  some- 
times stopping  to  watch  the  fish  as  they  leaped  in 
the  stream,  or  the  wild  ducks  as  they  fled  for 
safety  to  the  rushes  on  the  opposite  shore.  Oc- 
€»sionaUy  we  lay  behind  an  oak  to  watch  the  red- 
deer  as  they  rushed  down  to  the  river. 

''  In  this  manner  we  moved  leisurely  along  talk- 
ing of  our  sports,  of  former  wars,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  others  until  night  overtook  us  almost  un- 
awares. As  it  was  summer,  we  had  no  objection 
to  lie  out  till  mornings  but  the  day  had  been  sultry 
and  the  night  coming  on  chilly,  as  is  often  the  case^ 
we  searched  for  some  place  of  shelter.  I  should 
teU  you,  sir,  that  the  river  differs  very  much  as 
we  advance  firom  what  it  appears  here,  where  the 
banks  are  generally  low.  There  they  are  high  and 
rocky,  and  the  water  is  narrower  and  deeper.  We 
had  remarked  this  before  it  became  dark,  and  had 
explored  many  of  the  numerous  excavations  worn 
by  the  water,  during  winter,  in  the  soft  rock.  In 
one  of  these  we  now  determined  to  take  up  our 
quarters.  We  examined  several  of  them,  however, 
before  we  found  one  which  suited  our  purpose. 
At  length  we  succeeded,  crept  in,  and  lighted  a  fire 
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near  a  spring  of  water  which  rose  from  tke 
floor.  Here  we  should  have  been  pretty  comfort- 
able had  it  not  been  for  the  want  of  food,  and  ve 
had  little  chance  of  procuring  any  until  monun;. 
I  can  assure  you^  as  we  bad  no  trouble  of  more 
consequence  we  suffered  a  good  deal  of  annopoa 
for  the  exercise  had  procured  us  very  shirp  ip- 
petites. 

**  In  the  meantime  I  strolled  along  the  bsnbifi 
search  of  any  information  I  could  procure,  ic^ 
was  soon  at  a  distance  from  my  companioDS,  for 
as  you  must  have  remarked,  few  can  keep  jw 
with  me  in  walking,  and,  as  I  adyanoed,  wasi^ 
tracted  by  a  light  which  proceeded  from  a  crenee  ii 
the  rock  near  the  place  where  I  stood.  This  wn 
an  adventure  quite  to  my  mind,  and  I  crept  to- 
wards it  with  the  intention  of  reoonnoitenngtk 
place  whence  it  came.  My  plan  was,  hovv^) 
soon  frustrated,  for  just  as  I  had  reached  the  spot 
I  was  firmly  grasped  round  the  throat  by  a  hr*^ 
wolf-dog,  which  uttered  a  low  whine,  and  witbo^it 
injuring,  held  his  jaws  ready  to  fix  on  me  io  case  ^ 
resistance.  I  must  confess  I  was  at  a  loss  bov 
to  act,  and  I  felt  that  in  the  dark  and  with  sod: 

f 

an  antagonist  I  had  little  chance  of  making  a  good 
defence;  and  yet,^'  he  added  laughing,  ^1  cm 
hold  my  own  with  a  human  antagonist,  e«  in 
the  dark.  I  was  soon,  however,  reheved,  for  mffl 
an  opening  in  front  of  the  rock,  a  figure  issoe^ 
evidently  attracted  by  the  caU  of  the  dog,  vio 
laid  his  heavy  hand  on  me,  and  at  the  same  tiice 
ordered  the  dog  to  drop  his  hold,  who  croQ<^ 
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lown  at  his  master's  feet,  ready  to  aid  him  if 
lecessary. 

'^The  stranger's   venerable  appearance,  made 
isible  by  the  light  from  within,  prevented  any  re- 
istance  on  my  part.  He  demanded  who  I  was,  and 
rbat  brought  me  there  ?     I  answered  as  briefly 
IS  I  could,  and  begged   pardon    for  my  intru* 
ion.     After  a  few  moments,  during  which  he 
scanned  every  line  of  my  face,  he  withdrew  his 
land  from  my  breast,  and  in  a  milder  voice  than 
le  had  used,  told  me  he  would  assist  me  as  far  as 
n  his  power.    '  I  have  power  of  good  or  evil  over 
r^oor  nation/  he  said.     'To  you  1  will  be  a  spirit 
)f  good.     Had  you  attempted  to  deceive  me,  I 
lad  the  means,  weak  and  old  as  I  appear,  and 
vould  have  used  them,  too,  to  punish  your  deceit ; 
L  have  a  powerful  protector.    Now  I  will  tell  you 
Dore  than  you  have  divulged,  to  prove  that  I  have 
;he  means  of  detecting  falsehood.     You  are  a  spy 
)f  Hugh  O'Neill.     You  are  a  follower  of  the 
3*Donnell.    And  harken  to  me,  it  is  not  more 
:han  two  moons  since  you  stood  at  the  foot  of 
Passeroe  watching  in  vain  for  one  who  failed  to 
{eep  his  appointment,  not  in  consequence  of  the 
'ailure  of  the  fidelity  of  a  poor  retainer  like  thee, 
>ut  of  a  degraded  chief.  He  plumes  himself  on  the 
)ase  means  he  employed  to  acquire  the  friendship 
3f  your  rulers.     He  does  not  know  there  is  a 
strong  hand  extended  over  him,  for  he  shall  rot 
»scape  me.  Come,  enter  my  cell,'  he  continued,  *  I 
fiiay  render  this  visit  useful  to  those  who  interest 
us  both.' 

VOL.  ir.  o 
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"  I  did  as  commanded^"  Manus  continued,  "ar.d 
have  always  found  the  Hermit  a  kind  and  use- 
ful  friend  in  case  of  need,  and  ever  aniions  to 
serve  you.  How  he  procures  information,  1  o> 
not  learn.  He  never  leaves  his  ceU,  where  be 
lives  as  a  religious  devotee,  and  must,  tberefiort, 
hold  communication  with  spirits.  You  smile,  my 
noble  master ;  before  you  form  any  rash  coodii* 
sion,  barken  to  the  most  wonderful  pait  of  nj 
history.  I  said  he  holds  converse  with  s{Hnts.  I 
almost  dread  to  mention  it,  but  I  have  pro<^  ci 
what  I  say.  His  huge  wolf-dog  can  speak;  iTt 
as  w^ell  as  any  of  us.  When  he  took  me  to  b 
cell,  on  the  night  of  my  first  visit,  he  ordered  him 
to  stand  up  and  answer  his  questions.  He  ta^ 
my  name,  and  gave  such  information  respect^ 
matters  only  known  to  myself,  that  I  fear  e^ 
since  to  visit  him,  unless  on  some  pressing  occi- 
sion  when  I  am  deputed  by  the  O^Neill  or  Fatkff 
Francis,  on  some  urgent  business. 

"  Since  the  time  I  speak  of,  his  residence  hi 
become  well-known ;  but  few  dare  to  approai 
it.  To  the  poor  he  is  a  very  kind  fiicnd;  ^ 
relieves  them  in  sickness  and  distress;  adrisa 
with  them,  prays  with  them,  and  directs  them  ^ 
a  proper  understanding  of  their  religions  duties^ 
and  thus,  though  his  accent  is  foreign,  he  en^p 
more  influence  in  his  cave  than  a  chief  is  ^ 
castle.  I  have  now,  noble  chief,  told  yon  ^  ^ 
know  of  this  being." 

"And  of  his  dog,"  said  O'Donriell,  who  ^ 
doubted  this  part  of  his  foster  brother's  nanat^ 
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'^  In  the  name  of  our  holy  and  blessed  Saint, 
lo  not,  my  dear  master/'  said  the  alarmed  hench- 
nan,  *'  speak  so  slightingly  of  Brian,  particularly 
low.  What  the  hermit's  reasons  are  for  settling 
lere  and  leading  the  kind  of  life  he  does,  are  un- 
known to  all,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
;he  hatred  he  bears  to  all  persons  and  things  con- 
lected  with  his  native  country,  which  is  evidently 
Sngland/' 

0*DonneIl  continued  to  follow  his  guide,  who 
lad  now  increased  his  speed,  and  neither  seemed 
nclined  to  break  the  silence  which  followed  the 
Lccount  of  the  recluse.  At  length  the  stars, 
vhich  had  hitherto  afforded  them  light,  began 
o  wane.  O'Donnell  felt  the  damp  chill  of  the 
noming  air  creep  over  him,  and  a  Une  of  light 
n  the  east  announced  the  approach  of  dawn. 
Vbout  this  time,'  Manus  stopped  his  master,  saying 
;hat  they  had  almost  reached  the  cell  of  the 
aysterious  Hermit. 

The  increasing  light  showed  the  chief  that  the 
iver  course  had  become  more  precipitous,  and  that 
hey  now  turned  into  a  confined  path  which  passed 
imongst  low  underwood,  and  led  them  through 
;  narrow  glen.  More  than  once  their  way  crossed 
he  stream  over  ledges  of  rock  which  formed  falls 
n  its  course^  and  at  length  turning  short  near  a 
all  of  more  elevation  than  the  others,  they 
ame  to  the  narrow  entrance  of  a  cave,  which  was 
>artly  concealed  by  a  curtain  of  ferns  and  other 
>lanta  which  hung  from  the  cliff  above.  Within 
ay  a  large  and  powerful  wolf-dog,  which  expressed 
ts  recognition  of  Manus  by  a  slight  motion  of 

o  2 
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the  tailj  and  noticed  their  ariiTal  by  a  prolor^ec 
howl,  which  soon  brought  out  the  long  sougt:  re- 
cluse, who  at  once  motioned  to  them  to  enter,  Lk^ 
one  who  had  expected  their  arriTaL 

As  they  did  so,  the  chief  was  startl&l  by  i  Toire 
from  without  which  said,  *'  Banacht-leat.^  Manus 
having  devoutly  crossed  himself,  in  which  act  of  de- 
votion he  was  imitated  by  the  chief,  pointed  b 
answer  to  his  master's  inquirbg  glance,  to  tie 
large  dog,  which  stood  with  his  eye  fixed  on  tlier. 
and  then  silently  followed  the  chief  into  the  csrc. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

When  Tyrrell^  as  I  have  before  related^  parted 
0  suddenly  from  Sir  Philip  Selby  and  O^Donnell, 
!;  was  without  any  determination  regarding  his 
iiture  proceedings.  In  his  state  of  mind,  he  had 
lot  the  power  of  either  thinking  or  acting  calmly, 
nd  he  rushed  forward  without  any  further  object 
ban  to  find  himself  alone,  and  at  liberty  to  vent 
lis  thoughts  unrestrained  by  the  presence  of  any 
>erson.  As  soon  as  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
brest  he  stopped,  and  throwing  himself  on  the 
[round,  abandoned  himself  to  his  sorrow. 

In  his  grief,  howeyer,  there  was  nothing  selfish, 
ind  he  did  not  lament  the  separation  fi-om  his 
nistress  on  his  own  account,  but  firom  the  uncer- 
ainty  he  laboured  under  respecting  the  safety  of 
ler  person.  To  separation  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed, and  in  the  midst  of  the  perils  to  which  he 
Kras  exposed,  he  had  the  consolation  of  knowing 
she  was  secure  under  the  protection  of  her  friends^ 
sind  his  sanguine  disposition  led  him  to  anticipate 
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a  period,  when,  by  a  change  of  circomstances,  d^ 
barrier  which  fortune  had  placed  between  d>ex, 
would  be  removed,  and  he  would  enjoy  the  re- 
ward of  his  constancy,  in  the  possession  of  nj 
mistress.     Of  her  affection   he  had  long  fell  s^ 
cure,  and  the  delay  which  political  eyents  caQ^« 
only  increased  the  term  of  his  probation,  wh:c^< 
was  rendered  less  irksome   by  the  opportimites 
afforded  him  of  displaying  his  love  in  the  (bnn: 
exploits  he  performed  in  his  endeaToon  to  pr> 
cure  occasional  interviews  with  the  Lad?  Elia- 
beth.     At  present,  the  case  was  very  different,  iw 
he  believed  that  the  personal  safety  of  the  b-j 
was  endangered,  and  she  was  exposed,  perbr^. 
to  the  revenge  of  a  rude  and  exasperated  party  c 
Irish,  who  might  offer  her  the  most  frightfol  ii- 
dignities ;  for  it  was  in  vain  that  he  sometkes 
indulged  the   hope  that  Sir  Charles  Clifford  buL 
by  a  bold  manoeuvre,  regained  possession  of  b 
daughter,  as  it  appeared  to  him  impossible  tlj^ 
any  one  so  situated,  could  have  traced  the  pirtti 
to  die  encampment,  and  afterwards,  in  the  de^  <^ 
night,  in  spite  of  the  jealous  watch  kept  speco-J 
to  guard  the  much  valued  prize,  have  abstncte: 
it,  and  borne  it  away  without  leaving  even  t  tnct 
by  which  they  could  be  discovered.     Still  b^ 
Ukely  was  it  that  Sir  Charles  Clifford,  the  cold  :&•* 
culating    statesman,    would    have    incurred  tDc 
risk  of  approaching  alone,  the  station  of  an  Ir.^^ 
force  by  which  he  had  been  so  lately  defeated,!"- 
by  whose  forbearance  alone,  he  liad  been  pern  -• 
ted  to  continue  his  march. 
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In  judging  thus  he  did  not,  perhaps,  do  justice 

0  the  English  knight,  nor  allow  sufficiently  for  the 
3rce  of  parental  affection,  which  prompts  even  the 
)wer  animals,  much  more  man,  to  acts  of  daring 
nd  boldness,  of  which  they  would,  under  ordinary 
ircumstances,  be  incapable ;  and  he  was,  perhaps, 
s  much  influenced  by  his  dislike  of  the  English 
:eneral,  as  any  other  feeling,  forgetting  for  a  time 
hat  the  only  other  explamation  which  could  be 
magined  of  the  occurrences  in  his  camp,  was  one, 
he  very  imagination  of  which,  only  increased  his 
>replezity,  for  the  Bannacht  chief  could  not  for 

1  moment  imagine,  and  exclude  from  his  mind, 
rhenever  it  presented  itself,  the  supposition  that 
le  had  been  betrayed  by  any  of  the  Aiithful  fol- 
owers  who  composed  his  present  band. 

When  he  had,  in  some  degree,  recovered  from 
he  stupor  into  which  he  had  fidlen,  he  determined 
lever  to  desist  firom  the  pursuit  until  he  had  as- 
attained  the  fate  of  his  mistress,  and  avenged  the 
)atrage  which  had  been  committed,  if  the  aggres- 
(or  proved  to  be  any  other  than  her  lawful  guar- 
lian,  whose  right  he  did  not  for  a  moment 
impugn ;  indeed,  at  that  time  the  most  agreeable 
nteUigence  he  could  have  received,  would  have 
>een  tliat  she  was  again  in  the  power  of  her  father, 
iiough  such  an  event  would  most  likely  preclude 
lim  from  any  communication  with  her. 

Agreeably  to  the  resolution  he  had  formed,  he 
now  continued  his  search  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
camp,  until  he  discovered  its  fruidessness ;  every 
hope  of  procuring  further  information  was  at  an 
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end.  In  one  direction,  indeed,  be  had  been  able 
to  trace  indistinctly,  the  marks  of  footsteps  trooi 
his  encampment,  similar  to  those  pointed  cot  by 
Manus ;  but  they  soon  ceased  to  be  visible,  being 
lost  in  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent,  which  was 
now  almost  dry,  and  whose  course  appeared  to 
have  been  followed  by  the  capturing  party,  evi- 
dently with  the  intention,  in  which  they  succeeded, 
of  putting  at  jfault  those  who  should  follow  their 
retreat.  Tyrrell  afterwards  found  it  impossible  to 
recover  the  trace  he  had  thus  lost,  and  as  tfaeft 
were  no  inhabitants  in  these  wilds  to  whom  he 
could  refer,  and  no  marks  of  the  recent  presence 
of  any  body  of  men,  he  concluded  that  the  sorest 
course  was  to  follow  the  march  of  Sir  Charles 
Clifford  from  the  place  of  conflict  to  Armagh,  and 
thence,  if  necessary,  to  Dublin. 

It  was.  not  until  three  days  after  the  surprise  ot 
his  camp,  that  Tyrrell,  who  conducted  his  search 
with  great  care,  reached  the  scene  of  the  Ute 
engagement,  and  seating  himself  on  one  of  the 
trees,  which  his  soldiers  had  felled  to  form  their 
ambuscade,  reconsidered  the  events  of  the  Ust 
few  days.  Even  in  the  limited  period  which  had 
elapsed,  his  agitation  of  mind  had  wrought  a 
great  change  in  his  appearance,  and  the  short  rest 
he  enjoyed,  was  necessary  after  the  fatigue  he 
had  undergone. 

He  dwelt  with  mournful  pleasure  on  the  eren- 
ing  he  had  spent  in  the  society  of  his  mistress  at 
the  house  of  Sir  Phihp  Selby ;  on  the  anxioas 
watch  of  the  night  which  preceded  the  capture  of 
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(yDonnell;  on  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
when  be  found  that  his  plan  had  succeeded^  and 
the  experienced  Sir  Charles  Clifford  had  fallen 
into  his  snare;  on  the  delight  with  which  he 
had  led  the  confiding  Lady  Elizabeth  from  the 
field  of  strife  to  his  sylvan  camp,  and  above  all, 
on  the  struggle  which  she  could  not  conceal  in 
her  breast  between  her  love  for  him  and  duty  to 
her  pa^nt.  How  changed  was  now  the  scene ! 
then  all  was  animated  by  the  sound  of  strife ;  the 
ground  shook  with  the  tumult  of  men  and  horses ; 
the  woods  echoed  their  shouts  and  cries  as  they 
mshed  to  the  combat ;  every  spot  of  ground  was 
contested^  every  tree  had  been  a  point  of  defence 
or  attack.  Now,  he  who  had  been  the  guiding 
spirit  on  that  day,  who  had  felt  the  joy  of  the 
victory,  had  gained  the  applause  of  his  com* 
panions,  sate  alone.  No  proof  remained  of  that 
day,  save  the  deep  prints  of  the  combatants  in  the 
soil,  some  broken  arms  and  splinters  of  spears ; 
instead  of  a  living  multitude,  he  only  saw  the 
gf&ve,  where  firiend  and  foe  mingled  their  dust  in 
peace. 

The  active  mind  of  Tyrrell  could  not  dwell  long 
on  such  thoughts ;  he  knew  that  they  only  in- 
creased his  melancholy  and  unfitted  him  for 
exertion.  This  was  no  time  for  vain  regrets,  and 
having  in  some  degree  recovered  from  his  fatigue, 
he  renewed  his  search,  following  the  line  of  Sir 
Charies  Clifford's  retreat  to  Armagh,  where  he 
had  first  halted  after  the  rescue  of  O'Donnell. 

o  3 
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By  means  of  friends^  for  he  had  trusty  ones 
everywhere,  he  learned  that  the  English  gcuaal 
had  returned  with  his  men  in  much  wone  condi- 
tion than  they  were  in  on  his  adYanoe.  He  spoke 
little;  seemed  inclined  to  give  no  information 
except  to  the  local  authorities,  whom  he  treated 
with  marked  respect,  and  prevented,  as  6r  «s 
practicable,  any  communication  between  his  sol- 
diers and  tiie  inhabitants.  The  general  optoa 
was,  that  he  had  been  assailed  by  a  force  ranch 
greater  than  his  own,  on  his  march,  and  had  odIt 
escaped  by  his  personal  skill,  and  the  detennuiea 
valour  of  his  men. 

Some  even  affirmed  that  the  object  of  his  mis- 
sion had  been  to  surprise  "Thb  (VNeill"  bio- 
self,  who  had  been  rescued  from  his  power  hyt  ge- 
neral rising  of  the  country ;  a  narrative  whidi  Tyr- 
rell found  was  frequentiy  varied  by  the  nanators 
in  accordance  with  their  own  party  feelinp  <" 
national  prejudices.  On  the  subject  of  to  ^^ 
quiries,  however,  he  procured  no  information,  as 
it  was  a  matter  of  small  importance  in  ^ 
opinion  of  his  informants,  whether  Sir  Chanes 
Clifford's  daughter  had  accompanied  her  fether, 

or  not. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  reached  the  capiaL 
whither  he  traced  the  march  of  the  English  troop 
with  unwearied  zeal,  that  he  procured  any  satfi- 
factory  information ;  here,  by  the  assistance  « 
Para,  who  penetrated  under  various  disguises  ct^ 
the  household  of  the  commander  of  the  castle,  be 
ascertained,  almost   to  a  certainty,  that  the  Ujy 
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Elizabeth  had  not  aooompanied  her  &ther  on  his^ 
return ;  bat  he  found  it  impossible  to  uoertain 
whether  that  officer  was  aware  of  her  fitte. 

The  absence  of  his  daughter  was  a  circumstance, 
however,  to  which  Sir  Charles  never  aUuded,  and 
when  it  was  mentioned  by  others,  he  either  evad- 
ed the  question,  if  put  by  a  person  whom  he  did 
not  wish  to  offend,  or  spoke  vaguely  as  of  one 
whose  absence  was  occasioned  by  reasons  which 
could  only  interest  himself,  and  who  would  soon 
torn  to  the  seclusion  of  the  Castle. 

It  happened,  also^  that  at  this  time  the  mind  of 
the  Queen's  officer  was  fully  occupied^  at  least  in 
appearance,  by  the  preparations  necessary  to  exe- 
<mte  the  late  determination  of  his  government,  to 
march  troops  into  the  north  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  stations  they  already  possessed 
there,  and  forming  others,  to  overawe  the  rebel- 
lioas  chief  of  Tyrone,  of  whose  intentions  the 
most  decided  suspicions  were  entertained,  and 
it  was  with  more  than  his  usual  alacrity,  that  Sir 
Charles  took  the  command  of  the  force  destined  for 
this  purpose,  which  besides  giving  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inquiring  into  the  fate  of  his  daughter, 
for  in  truth  he  was  ignorant  of  it,  and  suffered 
much  anxiety  on  her  account,  it  promised  him 
what  he  most  desired,  active  service  in  the  field, 
and  the  means  of  forwarding  his  ambitious  views, 
for  he  well  knew  that  the  subject,  whose  good 
fortune  it  might  be,  to  humble  the  pride  of  Hugh 
O'Neill,  would  receive  the  highest  reward  which 
^e  sovereign  could  bestow. 
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In  the  interval  between  the  first  Tint  and  tlie 

march  of  the  troops, Tyrrell,  who  had  left  the  capital 

and  retraced  his  steps  towards  the  north,  retnTDed 

to  Dublin,  after  another  vain  search,  wherein  be  liail 

exhausted  every  device  which  his  fertik  ima^io^ 

tion  suggested  being  at  length  convinced,  that  br 

some  inexplicable  means  the  Lady  Elizabetii  had 

fallen  into  the  hands  of  her  father,  and  been  lodged 

by  him  at  some  religious  house,  or  other  place  of 

safety,  on  the  line  of  his  hurried  retreat    Fortie 

purpose  of  discovering  this,  he  now  again  ponued 

the  march  of  the  English  force,  which  m  the  foil 

confidence  of  success,  followed  their  leader  into 

Ulster. 

The  engagement,  an  account  of  which  has  beer. 
already  given,  ending  as  it  did  with  the  death  c4 
Sir  Charles  Clifford  at  the  moment  of  victorr, 
frustrated  the  plan  of  Tyrrell,  and  left  him  at  i 
loss  how  to  act.  For  the  first  time  he  gave  hiia- 
self  up  to  despair,  for  until  this  moment  he  la 
buoyed  up  by  the  hope  of  soon  acquiring  the  in- 
formation he  sought.  Self-accusation  followe«i; 
he  blamed  himself  for  his  rashness  in  carrying  of 
the  lady  when  he  could  offer  her  no  fitting  asylum. 
and  thus  expose  her  for  whom  he  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  his  life,  if  necessary,  to  the  greatest  mis- 
fortune. He  charged  himself,  too,  with  havii^ 
neglected  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  forfeitei 
in  some  measure,  his  high  character  as  a  patriot 
when  he  allowed  the  young  and  inexperiene.^i 
O^Donnell  to  contend  against  such  odds,  both  o* 
numbers  and  discipline,  without  bringing  to  h:s 
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lid  the  force  which  he  could  always  command. 
He  felt  this  still  more  sensibly  when  he  learned 
that,  in  the  hoar  of  trial,  O'Donnell  had  been 
ibandoned  by  O'Neill,  and  left  without  a  friend 
m  whose  counsel  he  might  rely. 

Such  were  the  feelings  of  Richard  Tyrrell,  who 
urrived  too  late  to  render  any  service  to  his  friend, 
^hea  he  abandoned  his  intention  of  following  the 
English  force,  and  buried  himself  in  the  wood 
vhich  flanked  the  stream,  whose  waters  had  just 
)een  polluted  by  the  recent  slaughter  of  his  coun* 
lymen,  despairing  equally  of  the  safety  of  his 
friend  and  the  recovery  of  his  mistress. 

Exhaustion  now  succeeded  to  the  false  strength 
i^hich  the  excitement  of  hope  had  caused,  and  the 
nind  of  TyrreU  gave  way  under  its  effects. 
Superstition  b  nearly  allied  to  melancholy,  and 
TyrreU  in  this  hour  of  despondency  yielded  to  fore- 
)odings  of  evil  which,  under  other  circumstances, 
le  would  have  laughed  off  as  idle  fancies.  His 
houghts  now  turned  to  Father  Francis,  whose 
iark  and  mysterious  character  had  made  no  other 
mpression  on  him  than  that  which  high  genius 
ilways  commands.  He  recollected  all  he  had  ever 
ieard  of  his  supernatural  intelligence ;  he  dwelt 
)n  circumstances  which  had,  at  the  time,  made 
ittle  impression  on  him,  but  now  convinced  him 
hat  he  possessed  particular  powers  of  acquiring 
nformation.  He  blamed  himself  that  he  had  not 
consulted  the  mysterious  priest  before  entering  on 
kis  fruitless  search,  and  determined  to  find  him 
without  delay,  throw  himself  on  his  indulgence^ 
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confess  all  he  had  suffered  in  his  vain  efforts  to 
recover  his  mistress,  and  request  him,  even  at  that 
late  hour,  to  assist  him  with  his  advice.  Haviog 
formed  this  determination,  he  started  from  tlie 
ground  and  pursued  his  way,  revolving  in  his  on 
mind  all  the  possible  chances  which  might  have 
befallen  the  Lady  EUzabeth. 

Tyrrell's  feelings,  as  he  walked  rapidly  fomnL 
became  every  moment  more  painful,  strange  iean 
flitted  across  his  mind,  he  even  shuddered  at  socx 
of  his  thoughts,  and  at  length  unable  to  cooteiui 
any  longer  with  his  feehngs,  dashed  himseb'  on 
the  earth,  exhausted  in  body  and  despairing  la 
mind.  Why  should  he  go  in  search  of  Father 
Francis  ?  It  was  now  too  late  to  save  the  LaJj 
Elizabeth.  Death  only  could  relieve  him  fioa 
his  sufferings. 

How  long  he  lay  in  this  situation  he  could  never 
tell.  Bodily  fatigue,  too  great  to  allow  of  soii»! 
repose,  caused  a  dreamy  and  disturbed  sleep, 
which  was  rendered  unsafe  by  the  coldness  of  the 
bare  ground  on  which  he  lay,  exposed  to  the  shtr. 
east  wind  which  swept  through  the  forest.  Fear- 
ful forms  too  flitted  before  him,  and  with  the  <Xf> 
sciousness  of  wakefulness  he  experienced  the  lyt- 
TOTS  of  dreaming  phantasms. 

At  length  a  strange  and  unearthly  rushing  as  J 
mighty  wings,  or  the  wings  of  some  bird  beyor.i 
the  size  fabled  byt  he  wildest  romancer,  fell  up:i 
his  ear  and  roused  him  from  his  disturbed  slarp- 
As  he  awoke,  a  light,  bright,  but  not  Uke  thit  ui 
day  fell  upon  his  sight ;  it  was  but  for  a  moment 
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nd  then  a]l  became  still  and  dark  as  before.  The 
ashing  noise  too  had  ceased ;  the  light  no  longer 
hone,  and  naught  remained  but  the  stars  shining 
n  the  cold  heavens.  Was  this  then  but  a 
ream? 

It  was  in  vain  that  Tyrrell,  as  he  asked  himself 
he  question,  again  attempted  to  slumber ;  an  un- 
asy  sensation,  unlike  any  he  had  before  experi- 
!nced,  did  not  allow  him  to  rest,  and  he  arose 
Vom  his  lowly  bed,  trembling  from  the  effects  of 
1  chilled  frame. 

The  night  now  set  in,  dark  and  cold,  the  storm 
"aged  around  and  only  a  person  well  acquainted 
^th  these  wilds  could  traverse  them  in  safety. 
Under  these  circumstances  T3nrrell  gladly  availed 
himself  of  the  shelter  of  a  cabin,  which  he  dis- 
covered by  the  mingled  sounds  of  the  flocks  and 
herds  of  its  proprietor  which  were  housed  beside 
it,  whose  inhabitants,  though  ignorant  of  the  rank 
of  their  guest,  kindly  received  one  whom  they 
believed  to  be  a  fugitive  from  the  recent  fight. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

After  the  departure  of  CyDonnell^  the  tnn- 
quillity  of  the  little  community  at  Deyenish  was 
no  longer  disturbed  by  secular  pursuits.  The 
dark  Ina  ceased  visiting  its  hallowed  precincts, 
nor  did  Father  Francis,  for  some  time,  return  to 
his  mysterious  habitation.  Far  removed  firom 
danger,  and  fully  secured,  by  the  deep  seclusion 
of  their  monastery,  the  brethren  resumed  their 
former  tranquil  mode  of  life,  and  returned  to 
the  regular  discharge  of  their  wonted  duties. 
They  received  in  their  chapel  the  pilgrims  who 
visited  the  tomb  of  St.  Molaise,  and  the  bell  of 
St.  Nicholas,  whose  powers  of  alleviating  various 
ailments  of  body  and  mind,  were,  when  accompa- 
nied by  fiiith,  truly  miraculous. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  these  men  of  God 
found  ample  employment  in  their  manifold  duties, 
and  retired  to  their  lonely  cells,  with  the  consola- 
tion of  having  performed  acts  more  worthy  heaven, 
than  those  who  wasted  the  powers  given  them^  in 
the  idle  pursuit  of  riches  or  station. 
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Nor  was  their  garden  neglected^  their  interest, 
deed,  in  it  was  increased  since  the  visit  of 
'Donnell,  who,  by  his  mild  and  unassuming 
anners,  won  their  affections,  and  participated  in 
le  benefit  of  their  prayers.  The  grotto,  too,  of 
la,  was  often  renovated  by  the  Sacristan,  who 
ad,  on  the  occasion  of  her  visits,  been  accus- 
)med  to  spread  here  the  frugal  meals  of  the 
hildren  of  Columbkill. 

It  was  no(  without  some  feeling  of  alarm,  that 
his  officer  announced  one  night  to  the  brethren, 
hat  he  had  observed,  as  he  returned  from  ves- 
ters,  a  light  in  the  stone-roofed  chapel,  as  for* 
oerly,  during  the  residence  of  Father  Francis. 

On  the  next  morning  his  suspicions  were  fully 
'erified  by  the  appearance  of  that  personage,  who 
talked  into  the  refectory,  with  the  same  quiet 
;ait,  as  if  he  had  never  been  absent.  His  greeting 
^as,  as  usual,  calm,  but  urbane,  and  he  assumed 
his  accustomed  seat,  with  an  air  which  showed  he 
fdt  himself  a  privileged  guest,  and  without  making 
any  excuse  to  the  monk  who  had  vacated  it,  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  on  his  entrance. 

During  his  present  visit,  the  good  brother 
seemed  more  than  usually  cheerful.  He  had 
lost  much  of  his  absence  of  manner,  and  was  so 
kind  and  conciliatory,  that  even  those  who  for- 
merly shrunk  from  his  cold  glance  now  drew 
near,  and,  with  pleasure,  eagerly  listened  to  his 
tales  of  the  external  world,  with  which,  it  might 
be  supposed,  they  had  little  sympathy. 
I  have  often  wondered  why  the  generality  of 
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persons  take  so  much  interest  in  affairs  in  vhicL 
they  have  no  concern.  The  most  innocent  oltai 
show  an  anxious  curiosity  to  learn  every  partiimbr 
of  crime,  and  seem  to  delight  in  listening  to  tk 
recital  of  acts^  from  the  perpetration  of  vhidi 
they  would  recoil  with  horror.  The  cowudlorfi 
to  listen  to  the  recital  of  deeds  of  bravery.  Womm 
delight  in  feats  of  strength  and  daring ;  and  the 
regular  clergy,  amongst  whom  I  have  had  m^dk 
experience,  both  here  and  in  Ireland,  more  tiua 
any  other  class,  love  to  be  informed  of  acdcos 
going  on  in  that  world  which  they  have  abur 
doned.  Perhaps  it  is  on  this  account,  that  »:> 
many  annals  are  composed  in  monasteries.  Ax 
I  not,  myself,  an  example  of  the  rule  ? 

The  visits  of  Father  Francis  to  his  study  m,  die 
little  chapel,  were  less  frequent  than  formeriy,  mjA 
he  confined  himself  principally  to  his  cell  in  the 
monastery,  or  the  refectory,  where  he  rcmaiDf  d. 
for  hours,  in  animated  conversation  with  H:^ 
brethren,  who  listened,  with  admiration,  to  \i< 
accounts  of  the  various  perils  he  had  underg«.?t£ 
in  far  distant  lands,  and  on  the  wide  and  patLics 
ocean. 

He  was  acquainted  with  all  the  great  rdig:  ^^ 
houses  of  Europe,  and  few  ecclesiastics  of  note  b^i 
lived  during  this  time,  with  whom  he  could  ct: 
claim  intimacy.  Even  the  Vatican,  itself,  seoc^ 
to  have  opened  its  gates  to  him,  with  the  sanie 
facility  as  the  obscure  monastery,  which,  (or  soc^c 
unexplained  reason,  now  formed  his  favourtf 
residence. 
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On  some  occasions,  he  cUmbed,  with  a  few  of 
lie  most  active  monks,  the  fine  tower  of  the 
sland,  and  there  enjoyed  the  varied  prospects 
rhich  its  windows  afforded  on  different  sides.  Or, 
rhile  his  eye  dwelt  on  the  dark  oak  woods  which 
mng  on  the  banks  in  deep  masses,  he  loved  to 
"ecal  the  memory  of  Italy,  the  cradle,  and  still  the 
^lory  of  our  church,  and  described  the  beauteous 
Ubano,  its  still  waters  reflecting  the  deep  azure 
>f  the  heavens,  and  smiling  brightly  through  its 
Hnge  of  chesnats,  like  the  eye  of  beauty  through 
loft,  fair  lids. 

Herei  too,  he  spoke  of  the  wonders  effected  by 
luman  industry,  or  endeavoured  to  trace  to  some 
mown  source,  the  history  of  those  Irish  towers, 
10  common  in  the  country,  and  determine  for 
rhat  purposes,  and  by  what  race  of  people  they 
^ere  erected. 

Once,  when  on  this  subject.  Father  Francis 
)roke  off  to  describe  that  triumph  of  art,  and 
nonument  of  £uth,  fit  temple  of  the  living  God, 
^hich  it  has  not  been  my  good  fortune,  in  all  my 
wanderings,  to  visit,  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  at 
^me,  which  he  had  seen  soon  after  it  was  com* 
)leted,  and  described  it  to  be  a  human  miracle. 

Father  Francis  seemed  to  interest  himself  no 
onger  in  the  affairs  of  O'Donnell,  and  to  the  in- 
luiries  of  the  brethren  respecting  the  chief,  he 
*etQrned  only  general  answers,  which  indicated  a 
mowledge  derived  from  common  fame. 

He  only  left  his  retirement  occasionally  to 
risit  Ina,  who  still  remained  under  the  care  of  the 
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sisterhood  of  the  convent,  where  she  had  found 
a  home,  during  the  iUness  of  her  &ther  and 
brother,  but  no  longer  came  to  the  island,  except 
on  festival  days,  when  she  accompanied  the  sa- 
perior  to  service  in  the  Abbey.  On  these  occa- 
sions, she  showed  that  she  had  not  forgotten  her 
former  friends  amongst  the  brethren,  and  thanked 
the  worthy  Sacristan  for  his  attention  to  her 
grotto  and  parterre  of  flowers. 

Generally,  Father  Francis  was  her  only  mode 
of  communication  with  the  brethren  of  the  house, 
one  of  whom,  at  stated  periods,  passed  over  to 
the  mainland  to  administer  the  rites  of  tbe 
church  to  the  inmates  of  the  convent,  and  though 
he  often  went,  also,  he  never  administered  any  of 
the  services.  Indeed,  it  was  strange,  that  daring 
his  various  visits  to  Devenish,  though  most  atten- 
tive to  his  religious  duties,  he  abstained  from  the 
performance  of  any  of  the  rites  of  our  holy  reb- 
gion. 

The  mode  of  life,  just  described,  had  continued 
for  some  time,  when,  one  day,  the  brethren  sav 
Father  Francis  approach,  accompanied  by  a 
stranger,  to  whom  he  listened  with  more  than 
common  interest. 

It  was  Tyrrell,  who,  care-worn  and  fatigued, 
could  hardly  be  recognized  as  one  who  had  bees 
lately  so  celebrated  as  the  most  active  paitizia 
officer  of  the  period,  and  always  ready  to  aid  by  his 
exertions,  every  desperate  act  of  valour.  Now, 
travel-stained  and  worn  down  by  anxiety  and  sick- 
ness, he  seemed  hardly  able  to  keep  pace  with 
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the  rapid  step  of  the  monk^  who  led  the  way  to* 
wards  his  solitary  study,  with  that  striding  gait 
which  marks  mental  excitement.  In  a  few  mi- 
nutes, the  door  of  the  little  chapel  was  dashed 
hastily  open^  and  soon  closed  on  the  curious  gaze 
of  the  brethren,  leaving  the  monk  and  Tyrrell  to 
enjoy  their  conference  undisturbed. 

"  How  often  have  I  told  you,  young  man,^'  said 
the  monk^  mildly,  *^  to  ayoid  all  rash  and  incon« 
siderate  measures.      How  often,  too,  have  I,  I  do 
not  say  commanded,  entreated  you,  before  form- 
ing any  resolution  hastily^  to  consult  me  ?     My 
years  surely  give  a  chance,  at  least,  of  possessing 
pradence  and  judgment.    I  do  not  object  to  all 
your  plans  for  the  rescue  of  (yDonnell,  though, 
perhaps,  in  your  case,  I  would  have  quietly  re- 
moved the  diief,  without  the  risk  of  having  him 
slain  in  the  skirmish ;  not  to  mention  the  chance, 
that  he  might  have  been  carried  into  bondage  in 
spite  of  the  plans  of  Tyrrell,  the  bravery  of  Manus, 
or  the  knighthood  of  Sir  Philip  Selby.    Come, 
Richard,  I  see  you  can  bear  no  more.     I  was  only 
about  to  add,  that  I  cannot  see  the  wisdom  of 
carrying  off  the  Lady  Elisabeth,  without  having 
formed  any  plan  for  her  future  situation ;  exposing 
her  to  suspicion,  to  insult,  to  danger.    I  am  de- 
termined to  finish  what  I  have  to  say,  so  sit  down 
^d  be  patient. 

^  I  say,  I  cannot  see  the  advantage  of  exposing 
the  woman  of  your  love  to  so  many  misfortunes. 
And  then  you,  and  (yDonnell,  and  Sir  Philip 
Selby,  honest  men !  determine  to  place  the  fair 
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unsuspecting  girl  in  the  custody  of  that  amnii;? 
old  fox^  Hugh  O'Neill,  as  a  means  of  openmg  a 
new  bargain  with  the  government,  and  purchasing 
some  privilege,  by  giving  up  to  Sir  Charles  Clif- 
ford poor  Tyrrell's  bride.  Or,  perhaps,  for  be  is 
still,  in  his  own  opinion,  in  the  prime  of  life,  the 
Dynast  would  have  made  a  forced  marriage  with  her 
himself,  as  Bagnell  says  he  did  in  the  case  of  ius 
sister.  Oh,  Tyjrell !  T^reU  !  what  a  statesman  m 
are!  Well,  now,*'  he  added,  as  Tyrrell  unaUe 
any  longer  to  bear  his  taunts,  started  to  his  fat, 
'^  I  owe  you  something  to  recompense  you  for  the 
torture  I  have  inflicted.  My  means  of  acquin^ 
information,  as  you  know,  is  better  than  joun,  ^ 
any  of  your  countrymen.  Be  satisfied,  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  is  safe,  and  in  honourable  keqMnf. 
Aye  !  do  not  strangle  me,  though  I  say  in  cdoR 
honourable  keeping  than  in  Dungannon  Cai^tle; 
even  though  it  be  the  residence  of  the  noUe" 
minded  Cathleen  O'Neill  1" 

When  Tyrrell's  transport  had  in  some  degree 
subsided,  the  monk  calmly  continued, 

^*  Listen  to  me,  Tyrrell !  you  were  always  head- 
strong, my  object  is  your  own  good !  It  is  not 
by  means  of  Hugh  O'Neill  you  will  obtain  that 
girl's  hand.  It  is  not  as  a  partisan  officer  jw 
must  claim  her,  whose  love  should  be  yoor  noblest 
boast !  In  time  you  may  succeed,  if  you  trost 
somewhat  to  me.  I  am  only  a  poor  monk,  but 
still  I  have,  as  you  must  know,  an  influence  otct 
the  destiny  of  others.  At  present,  he  is  not  a 
true  Irishman  who  allows  hia  thoughts  to  wao^ 
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from  the  great  interests  of  his  country  to  any  other 
subject !  Listen  to  me^  Tyrrell !  I  have  feelings, 
perhaps,  as  acute  as  yours  ;  I  know  what  it  is  to 
be  loved !  I  have,  like  you,  mourned  the  absence^ 
yea  I  have  wept  for  the  death  of  one  who  was  | 

loved  with  all  the  fervour  of  passion  1  yet,  I  would 
with  my  present  feelings,  sacrifice  even  my  love 
for  the  glorious  prospect  I   see  before  me  I    Be  'I 

then  a  man !  Your  country  demands  your  ser- 
vices ;  victory  is  at  hand ;  independence  is  at 
hand ;  let  these  be  first  secure^  and  then,   then  [ 

crowned  with  his  laurel-wreath,  let  Richard  Tyr- 
rell kneel  to  receive  his  best  reward  at  the  hands 
of  Elizabeth.    No  more  of  this ! 

''You  are  aware  that  O'Donnell  has  received  a  t 

defeat  in  his  first  attempt  to  grapple  with  his 
powerful  antagonist.  He  stood  almost  alone,  the 
crafty  Tyrone,  the  enthusiastic  Tyrrell  equally 
deserted  him.  He  conducted  himself  nobly  and 
deserves  to  be  supported. 

''Some  means  must  be  taken  to  rouse    the  J 

country  in  his  favour,  and  drive  that  crafty,  envi-  1 

ous  fox  0*Neill  from  his  den.  Richard  Tyrrell, 
too,  must  form  an  army  more  worthy  of  his  sta- 
tion. You  need  not  fear  for  the  broad  lands  of 
TuUough-oge,'^  he  added ;  ^'FatherFrands  will  sup- 
ply ample  means. 

*'  I  have  already  sounded  the  minds  of  the 
chiefs  of  Ulster,  and  urged  them  by  every  motive 
which  seemed  most  likely  to  influence  them.  I 
have  visited,  too,  our  firiends  in  other  provinces, 
even  some  within  the  pale,  for  you  know  all  is  not 
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peace  even  there.  There  are  too  many  Hugli 
O'NeiUs,  among  them ;  still,  if  properly  mauiged, 
they  are  ours. 

"  You  wonder  at  my  suspicions  of  tlie  (yXeD- 
I  have  known  him  too  long  to  be  decdvedin^ 
character,  and  late  events  have  proved  the  jnsto 
of  my  ^ews.  O'Donnell  will  never  sec  bis  da- 
racter  in  its  true  light.  You  may,  for  you  tre  vA 
likely  to  wear  the  chains  of  Cathlecn. 

"  I  rejoiced,  nevertheless,  at  his  elevation  m 
dignity  of  ^The  O'Neill,'  for  I  knew  it  vooi 
cause  a  breach  with  Elizabeth,  and  that  when  ^ 
once  became  his  interest  to  rebel,  noonecoai 
lead  the  men  of  Ulster  so  securely  to  Ticto^- 
Perhaps,  too,  though  he  has  not  shown  it  ta^^ 
he  has  some  patriotism  at  bottom.  Yes,  u  nCj 
O'Neill  could  be  kept  out  of  view,  the  J)p^^ 
a  strong  partiality  for  poor  Ireland. 

« Still  I  fear  the  news  of  CyDonndPs  ddot 
w^ould  have  made  him,  in  his  first  fit  of  concutfoos 

*       An    W 

exchange    your  poor  little  bride,  that  ^  ^    , 
for  a  six  months'  truce  or  a  safe  condoct  to 
she-wolPs  den.     Tell  me,  do  you  know  anf  P 
ticular  of  the  battle  ?'* 

«  None ;  but  the  news  brought  by  the  fcp*J^ 
to  the  cabin  in  the  wood  where  I  took  sbe:^'|' 
that  the  Chief  of  Tyrconnell  had  met  a  if^^ 
defeat,  and  that  his  forces  had  never  hgsin  Tf!^^^ 
Some  even  believed  he  had  fidlen  in  tw 

treat." 

"And  of  Sir  Charles  CliflFord?**  demanded t^ 

monk. 
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"  Nothings  save  that  he  was  the  victor  in  the 
fight,  and  used  his  victory  as  might  be  expected^ 
gpving  no  quarter/' 

"  And  fell/'  added  Father  Francis,  "  in  single 
combat  under  the  arm  of  an  unknown  knight,  die 
same  I  suppose  who  assisted  honest  Richard  Tyr- 
rell in  rescuing  Tyrconnell  from  the  hands  of  an 
English  force.  What  change  does  this  make  in 
the  fortune  of  Richard  Tyrrell  ?*' 

"  None  that  I  can  perceive/*  replied  Tyrrell, 
^'  save  that  it  will  cause  the  removal  of  my  mis- 
tress to  a  land,  whither  I  fear  Richard  TyrreU^  if 
lie  act  under  your  advice  much  longer,  dare  not 
follow,  or,  at  least,  avow  his  name ;  a  name  not 
ignoble  nor  unknown  in  England's  chivalry,  though 
likely  to  be  branded  as  a  rebel's  because  he  dares 
to  assert  the  liberties  of  his  country." 

*^  Such  are  the  chances  of  the  game  we  play,'' 
his  friend  coolly  replied ;  ^^  but  I  have  said  enough 
on  this  subject,  and  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling 
you  to  your  hte,  let  me  say^  I  hope  the  day  will 
come  when  Richard  Tyrrell  may  claim,  in  his  own 
name,  the  reward  which  I  hope  he  will  dare  to  win. 
Let  him  recollect  that  every  day  the  union  amongst 
the  faithful,  who  ding  to  the  religion  of  their  &- 
ihers,  is  becoming  more  strong,  and  that  he  who 
has  contended,  even  on  Irish  groimd,  in  the  cause 
of  our  holy  church  may  find  sympathy  from  suf- 
ferers, for  her  sake,  even  in  the  county  Palatine  of 
Ijancaster.  England  may  yet  see  her  fields  dyed 
with  the  blood  of  her  sons  in  a  holier  war  than 
that  of  the  Roses. 

VOL.  II.  p 
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"  We  must  now  part  for  the  night ;  I  K^\r^  -y 
cell  in  the  monastery  to  you.    Tell  the  brcir 
Sacristan   so,  he  will   conduct  you  to  it    I: 
your   orisons  do  not  forget  the  great  cause,  t 
you  be  firm  to  it,  I  grant  you  pennissioii  to  dre:i 
of  the  Ladv  Elizabeth  who  is  in  safety,  thouzb:  * 
in  Dungannon  Castle.     Good  night !  rest  ir.p:i- 
after  your  long  pilgrimage,  and  leara  to  tru^  > 
ther  Francis  ki  future.     I  have  only  one  other  :^ 
mark  to  make.     You  know  men  of  my  profesa- 
have  various  means  of  acquiring  information,  r. 
does  not  always  answer  to  explain  eventoftiff* 
Rest  satisfied  that  I  look  to  your  interest  ii«^» 
son's,  inquire  no   further;  some  day  J*  **^ 
know  all.     I  am  not  mysterious  from  anjWwk 
wish  to  excite  curiosity.  I  cannot  avoid  it  Do** 
make  any  rash  inquiries,  for  by  so  doing  yoa  B*y 
mar  your  fortune.    To-morrow,  if  the  veathffj^ 
favourable,  I  will  introduce  you  to  a  beauc- 
penitent  of  mine,  the  dark  Ina  of  TyrconnelL' 
TyrreU  having  his  mind  reUeved  from  the  ka- 
viest  of  his  sorrows,  enjoyed  a  sound  and  dm^- 
less  sleep ;  but  for  many  hours  after  all  the  dB" 
thren  had  retired  to  rest,  the  poor  fishenBtf  ^ 
the  lake  saw  with  superstitious  dread,  thcg'^^ 
of  the  lamp  frqm  the  antique  study  d  ^^ 
Francis, 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Some  time  had  elapsed  since  the  interview 
between  Bishop  Me  Gra  and  the  mysterious  pil- 
grim, who  had  traced  him  to  Lough  Dergh,  and 
as  he  had  not  received  any  further  communication 
from  him,  the  prelate  began  to  suppose  that,  for 
some  reason  unknown,  that  person  had  desisted 
from  his  purpose,  and  intended  to  trouble  him  no 
more  on  the  subject  of  his  political  designs. 

StiU,  however,  the  influence  which  the  pilgrim 
had  acquired  over  him,  arising  from  some  former 
transactions,  prevented  him  from  communicating 
with  the  Queen's  Oovemment,  and  he  awaited  in 
anxiety,  the  result  of  schemes  of  which  he  was 
the  unwilling  confidant,  often  fearing  that  he 
should  some  day  learn,  by  an  express  from 
government,  that  the  insurrection  had  exploded, 
and  buried  the  hopes  of  the  British  rulers  in  the 
mins  of  the  ill-supported  state,  of  which  he  was 
himself  one  of  the  most  obnoxious  members. 

The  stranger,  it  was  evident,  possessed  some 
secret  means  of  information  imknown  to  him, 

p  2 
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which  rendered  any  attempt  to  communicate  with 
the  Lord  Deputy  very  dangerous,  and  the  prelate, 
therefore,  determined  to  remain  quietly  at  his 
castle,  until  a  sufficient  lapse  of  time  had  assurei^ 
him  that  his  departure  for  the  capital,  which  he 
now  regretted  he  had  ever  quitted,  would  not 
provoke  the  vengeance  which  the  pilgrim  had  » 
often  threatened  to  inffict. 

Still,  however,  the  anticipation  of  a  visit  £rDsi 
his  hated  persecutor,  hung  over  him  like  a  ck>i2d, 
and  often  disturbed  his  rest.  Often  too,  irhenhe 
heard  the  sound  of  horses'  feet  on  the  paresciit 
of  his  court-yard,  he  started  from  his  seat  wA 
dread,  or  watched,  for  many  anxious  hours,  tk 
little  boats  which  glided  down  the  lake,  fearic; 
that  some  one  of  them  bore  his  imwetoone 
guest. 

In  this  state  of  uncertainty  and  alarms  dsy 
after  day  passed,  during  which  the  Bishop  re- 
mained secluded  from  his  femily,  in  the  timet 
chamber,  engaged  in  those  acts  of  devotion  ca- 
joined  by  the  religion  to  which  he  still  contiiiiied 
secretly  attached. 

As  he  was  thus  employed  one  stormy  evcninfj 
with  a  well-used  breviary  spread  before  him,  and 
a  silver  crucifix  on  the  table,  which  had  ben 
saved  from  the  spoils  of  one  of  the  churches,  ibe 
holy  vestments  and  ornaments  of  which,  he  bad 
looked  on  to  see  destroyed  by  an  ignorant  peofde* 
prone  to  follow  any  leader  to  ruin  even  the  bott 
things  of  religion,  his  attention  was  so  fixed  on 
his  devotions,  that  for  some  time  he  did  not 
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obserre  tbe  tall  figure  of  the  pilgrim,  vlio>  with 
his  dosk  dripping  with  rain,  and  hi*  arms  croued 
on  his  breast,  stood  calmly  beside  his  chur,  his 
eyes,  which  alone  of  his  features  were  Tisible, 
fixed  on  the  holy  image  of  the  blessed  redeemer. 
It  was  not  without  dread  that  the  Bishop  saw 
this  mysterious  personage  again  in  his  presence, 
who  bad  entered  unannounced,  and  with  so 
stealthy  a  step  as  not  to  give  any  notice  of  his 
preaenoe. 

For  some  minutes,  the  prelate  eyed  him  with 
astonishment  and  fear,  and  sate  mute  and  power- 
less ;  then,  by  a  sudden  effort,  he  arose,  and 
pointing  to  a  seat,  requested  the  pilgrim  to  oc- 
cupy it,  and  dry  his  wet  garments. 

Xhe  stranger,  wi^  easy  and  unembarrassed  air 
returned  his  cdd  salate,  and  drew  a  chair  towards 
the  blaeng  fire,  flinging,  when  he  had  done  so,  a 
billet  of  wood  across  the  andirons,  stamping  on 
it  with  the  heel  of  his  heavy  boot ;  then,  turning 
to  his  host,  he  sud,  in  a  stem  vmoe, 

'*  Meyler  Mc  Gra,  I  come  for  your  answer  to 
my  proposal." 

•*  Before  I  render  you  any  answer,"  replied  the 
prelate,  "  I  demand  to  Icaow  by  what  authority 
you  act  in  this  matter." 

**  If  yon  wish  to  know  my  power  to  perform 
my  promises,  made  in  case  you  accede  to  my 
offer,  I  can  at  once  shew  ^is;  if  only  my 
authority  to  act  generally,  you  must  take  that  for 
granted,  or  learn  that  I  possess  it  as  others  have 
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done,  from  dear-bought  experience.  The  oider  to 
which  I  belong,  depends  on  deeds,  not  words,  for 
success.  It  is  worse  than  useless.  Bishop,  tfi 
trifle  with  me ;  I  must  have  a  direct  reply.'' 

The  Bishop  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair, 
like  one  in  thought,  and  the  stranger,  rising  fee 
his  seat,  again  dashed  his  heel  against  the  biLr. 
of  wood  on  the  hearth,  then,  leaning  on  the  tabk 
before  the  Bishop,  he  said,  harshly, 

«  Again  1  say,  Meyler  Mc  Gra,  I  pause  is  i 
reply.  I  shall  not  do  so  long;  remember yvsi 
destiny  is  now  in  your  own  hands ;  it  viD  sor 
be  in  mine.  You  know  what  I  mean.  Once  be- 
yond those  walls,  no  power  shall  again  cause  ^ 
to  retum.^^ 

For  a  moment,  the  proud  Bishop  seemed  (i^ 
termined  to  resent,  at  every  hazard,  though  bei^- 
keenly  the  power  his  companion  had  otct  i^ 
the  insult  offered  to  his  dignity,  and  he  half  ro* 
from  his  chair ;  in  the  next,  he  restrained  :^ 
feelings,  and  calmly  said, 

"  It  is  well  that  no  third  person  heard  y^^ 
words,  if  so,  you  would  have  seen  that  Mey^ 
Mc  Gra,  though  fallen  in  his  own  estimation.  ^ 
bears  his  head  high  amongst  others.  The  pns^ 
which  has  caused  his  ruin  is  still  here  1  Ans«r 
me  one  question !  can  you  perform  your  proffi:st 
can  you  save,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  creCv 
of  the  apostate  bishop?  can  you  insure  his  wd- 
tinuation  in  his  present  dignity  ?  for  howeTcr  tai^- 
en,  Meyler  Mc  Gra  must  still  be  Archbishop  ^ 
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Cashel,     as    promised    by    Elizabeth,    or     re- 
main— " 

"  Protestant,  you  would  say ;  but  the  accursed 
word  dies  on  your  lips ;   here  is  my  reply  1'^ 

So  saying,  the  stranger  drew  from  his  bosom 
a  case,  which  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pre- 
late, who,  on  opening  it,  and  drawing  out  the 
written  parchment  it  contained,  devoutly  kissed 
the  broad  sea,  and  signature  which  it  bore.  As 
he  read  the  document  through,  he  paused  on 
several  passages,  and  when  he  had  finished,  laid 
his  finger  on  one  in  particular,  and  pointing  it  out 
to  the  stranger,  said, 

"  What  means  this !  only  Father  Francis,  who 
is  Father  Francis  ?" 

"  There  are  many  matters,"  replied  the  person 
thus  interrogated,  '^  the  explanation  of  which  be- 
longs not  to  our  present  purpose.  The  document 
is  genuine.  The  Bull  gives  ample  powers  to 
Father  Francis.  You  have  good  reason  to  know 
whether  I  am  a  person  to  lend  myself  to  decep- 
tion ;  will  you  take  my  guarantee  ?  if  so,  speak. 
You  can  have  no  other.  Father  Francis  is  not 
unknown  to  you,  for  it  is  to  him  you  owe  the 
pecuniary  aid  you  so  largely  received  when  you 
sought  and  obtained  possession  of  those  broad 
lands,  once  the  property  of  our  holy  church,  on 
which  this  edifice  stands.  Did  you  believe  that  a 
poor  pilgrim  as  I  appeared  to  be,  could  find  funds 
for  such  a  purpose?  No,  Father  Francis  the 
humble  agent  of  our  holy  Father  Clement  VIIL, 
is  the  much  honoured  creditor  of  the  Archbishop 
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of  Cashel  elect;  he  who  holds  a  bond  oyer  his 
property.     I  am  Father  Francis !" 

At  this  moment  the  pilgrim,  who  stood  \xim 
the  Bishop,  allowed  his  cowl,  which  until  nov  be 
had  worn  closely  drawn  over  his  head,  to  fall  x 
his  shoulders,  and  stood  with  his  dark  eyes  iiK 
on  the  Bishop,  who  startled  as  if  an  apparti':« 
sate  fixed  on  his  chair.  When  he  had  somewhat 
recovered,  he  drew  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  inti 
rising  from  his  seat,  made  a  hurried  monmect 
towards  his  companion,  on  whose  shouldeis  be 
put  his  hands  for  support. 

"  The  grave  gives  up  its  dead  !"  he  at  kt^ 
exclaimed ;  ^^  I  see  before  me  one  who  has  1>a 
long  moaned  as  such.  By  what  mirade,  and  for 
what  great  purpose  dost  thou  re-visit  eardi!  Do 
my  eyes  again  behold  the  quickened  flesh !  FiazK^ 
Earl  of  Briarcliffe,  the  companion  of  my  youd^ 
the  long-lost  Baron  of  England  !'* 

<*  Thou  hast  said  it,''  replied  Father  PraDcs. 
*^  I  am,  indeed,  that  unhappy  man !  Dost  tbo: 
any  longer  doubt  my  power  ?*' 

"  No,  no  !  I  do  indeed  believe  you  have  aD  tie 
power  you  claim.  Now,  I  am  ready  to  giw  ^ 
what  remains  of  life  to  forward  your  plans;  tet 
me  then,  more  in  detail,  what  they  are  !" 

'^  I  have  already  done  so  at  our  last  meeting.  To 
restore  the  true  religion  in  this  land;  with  relizi^ 
to  give  the  people  freedom  and  happiness,  and  ss 
my  fore-fathers  and  other  barons  of  Engbn^ 
wrenched  their  charter  firom  the  hand  of  tbe 
unwilling  John,  for  their  country,  in  like  manner  to 
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wrest  Irish  freedom  from  the  blood-stained,  im 
placable,  cruel,  crnel  Elizabeth  !" 

For  some  lime  the  pilgrim  paced  the  Uttl 
apartmeDt  mider  loch  excited  feelings  that  h 
seemed  to  forget  the  presence  of  his  companion 
When  be  had  in  some  measure  recovered  hi 
composure,  and  resumed  his  seat,  the  Bisho] 
again  laid  his  hand  upon  the  pilgrim's  arm,  ani 
commenced  speaking  in  a  tow  and  subdued  ton 
of  voice, 

"  Is  it  your  vish,  Francis,"  he  said,  "  that  wc 
eren  for  a  season,  speak  as  we  were  wont  in  earl; 
fouth  >  I  ask  not  for  your  secrets,  I  enter  no 
into  a  defence  of  my  conduct ;  for  one  brief  hou 
can  we  step  out  of  our  present  existence,  so  fa 
as  to  commune  freely  as  in  our  days  of  peocefti 
study,  in  those  halls  which  we  shall  never  inliabi 
mare  !  Be  you  again  the  bold  enthusiastic  bo; 
as  then;  think  of  me  only  as  the  poor  Iris) 
student  who  roused  your  noble  heart  in  favou 
of  his  wronged  native  land  I  We  cannot  be  a 
then,  with  all  our  feelings  verdant  around  us ;  bn 
even  in  the  midst  of  tiibir  autumn  leaves,  we  ma; 
enjoy  one  brief  hour  of  sunshine.  We  have,  pel 
haps,  much  to  r^ret  of  mispent  time,  but  thi 
now  Bvaileth  not.  It  is  nseleas,  worse  than  use 
less !  to  spend  the  present  in  unprofitable  regret 
respecting  the  past,  nor  need  we  now  traoe  th 
steps  by  which  we  have  advanced  into  error,  on 
of  us  into  crime !" 

"  Both,"  said  the  pilgrim ;  *'  you  can  have  n 
compunctious  viaitings,  in  which  J  do  not  shan 
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Borne  away  by  my  wild  enthusiasm,  I  have  sacri- 
ficed my  all  of  happiness  here,  have  been  i 
wanderer  from  my  home — oh !  what  a  home !  Aa 
alien  from  my  country,  a  traitor  to  her,  perhaps, 
in  the  eyes  of  many,   with  but  one  redecmin: 

quality,  fidelity  to  my *' 

"  Sjpeak  on/'  said  the  Bishop ;  "  to  Ay  G*i- 
thou  wouldst  have  said.     Fear  not  to  womidniT 
feelings ;  this  conversation  is  balm  to  them,  tor 
here,  in  the  midst  of  pomp  and  station,  ofaEtjii 
ill-acquired  wealth  can  bestow,  I  do  not  pas«s» 
one  friend  on  whose   bosom   I  can  repose  oy 
sorrows.     Man  of  many  griefs,  let  me  rest  tbc3 
on  thine.    There  was  a  time  when  every  thooT- 
of  my  soul  was  known  to  thee ;  every  view  ot 
ambition,  every  aspiring  wish,  all  the  lore  of  fa- 
tin  ction   which  has  led  me  to  be  what  I  i^ 
Rank  !  rank !    what  art  thou  when  obtained'  '* 
all  a  shadow.     Worse,   worse  to  him  who  cc 
stooped  from  the  high  dignity  of  his  nature  ta 
take  thee  up.     It  is  only  to  thy  ear  I  may  breaii< 
such  thoughts.     My  part  is  taken,  and  the  ^^ 
spirit  which  urged  me    on  has  still  sufficient  t: 
bear  the  end.     Do  you  recollect,  Francis,  that  *< 
once  watched  a  horse-race,  when,  uncrossed  py 
riders,  the  gallant  steeds  dashed  forward,  impe^^^ 
by  emulation  only,  as  we  thought,  to  the  gi**' 
Do    you  remember  our  feelings  when  we  ^ 
covered  that  they  themselves  bore  the  goadv-^^- 
drove  them  on  ?     Such  am  I ;   the  sting  ^'^'^* 
makes  me,  with  high  head,  bear  my  borden-i?'^- 
on,  on,  I  carry  within.     It  is  unseen  by  all,  cily 
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felt  by  the  wretched  bearer.  Many  an  envious 
glance  follows  Meyler  Mc  6ra,  of  those  who 
little  know  the  torture  of  his  soul ;  but  my  deter- 
mination is  taken ;  I  must  still  live  harnessed  to 
the  car  of  my  ambition.  Now^  let  us  to  the 
business  on  which  you  have  visited  me." 

^^I  need  not  tell  thee/'  the  pilgrim  replied, 
*'for  what  ends  I  have  devoted  myself  to  the 
cause  of  thy  ill-fated  country.  At  first,  perhaps, 
iny  motives  were  not  pure.  Now,  I  believe,  I 
am  actuated  by  higher  objects  than  the  attain- 
ment of  revenge.  On  this  subject,  I  often  hold 
communion  with  my  soul.  In  the  midst  of  mor- 
tification of  the  flesh,  after  the  holiest  offices  of 
our  church,  I  examine  my  heart,  and  believe  I  am 
not  under  the  demon  influence  of  revenge ;  but  I 
wander  from  my  purpose.  You  may  recollect,  Mey- 
ler, how  often,  in  our  days  of  innocence,  you  pleaded 
the  cause  of  your  suffering  country.  How  often 
you  accused  mine  of  cruelty  and  misrule,  and  how 
often,  in  the  fervour  of  youth,  you  then  threw 
your  eyes  towards  heaven,  and  prayed  that  the 
day  might  arrive  when  your  land,  by  one  common 
effort,  by  a  union  of  her  powers,  should  rise  in 
her  might,  and  drive  the  invader  from  her  shores. 
That  day  has  arrived ;  the  English  student  is  at 
his  post ;  shall  it  be  said  that  Meyler  Mc  Gra, 
who  first  roused  his  enthusiasm,  is  absent  ?" 

'^Time,^'  said  the  Bishop,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
^  has  wrought  a  great  change  in  my  feelings,  and 
I  enter  not  into  this  business  with  the  same  mind 
in  which  I,  in  early  youth,  devoted  myself  to  the 
cause.     Still  I  am  ready  to  adopt  your  plan,  not 
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that  I  hope  to  gain  any  advancement  from  & 
the  power  to  make  me  bear  myself  the  suae  u 
the  church  of  my  youth,  but  that  I  may  rttat 
into  its  arms,  and  there,  amidst  the  consoktio:.' 
it  offers,  breathe  my  last  sighs.  Now  I  yier  i' 
prospects  of  my  country  with  very  different  en. 
than  when  I  first  endeavoured  to  rouse  your  sp- 
pathy  in  her  favour.  I  know  her  people  bcSEr. 
I  know  how  worthless  those  are  for  whom  yr. 
undertake  the  struggle." 

Father  Francis  covered  his  face  with  his  kc^ 
for  some  minutes,  and  then  calmly  replied, 

"  How  little  benevolence  would  exist  'rtm^^ 
influenced  by  such  motives,  or  rather  if  theT«J« 
admitted  as  correct  guides  to  moral  cmbA 
Happily  we  are  placed  under  the  guidattx  ^ 
a  higher  power.  Was  it  because  man,  base  £ija 
man,  was  worthy  of  such  goodness,  thit  * 
blessed  Redeemer  deigned  to  visit  tt^  e«i' 
Was  the  motive  there  the  hope  of  reward?  y- 
no.  Let  us  do  our  duty,  performing  whu  3 
right,  and  look  for  our  reward  from  a  HAs 
power  than  Hugh  O'Neill,  or  the  chief  of  Tr- 
connell.'* 

The  Bishop  shook  his  head  moumionyy  u. 
then  rejoined : 

"  Oh,  Francis,  how  I  envy  you,  the  greenneo  :f 
your  feelings.  Mine  have  long  since  fclkn  *"* 
the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  of  autumn ;  for  thein,  »- 
spring  time  can  ever  rise.  Unfold,  netertbdw*' 
your  plans  to  me,  now  the  confidant  ci  p^' 
councils." 

'•  It  is  not  unknown  to  you,'^  said  the  pap"** 
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^'  that  Hugh  O'Neill  has  assumed — willingly  as- 
sumed the  rank  of  "  The  (yNeill."  He  is  a  bold 
soldier,  a  consummate  statesman,  as  Elizabeth  of 
England  well  knows.  Such  a  character  is  likely 
to  rally  around  him  the  chiefs  of  Ulster/' 

^^  But  he  is  an  usurper  of  the  right  of  the 
true  line/' 

^'  Aye,  but  his  usurpation  is  sanctioned  by  the 
meeting  at  Tullough-oge.  I  need  not  tell  you 
how  impotent  the  lineal  race  of  Shane  are. 
You  saw  them  at  the  capital;  personally  they 
cannot  mar  our  plans  ;  the  opposition  of  their 
friends  has  been  prevented  by  miraculous  inter- 
vention, and  now  the  most  violent  of  them  yield 
to  the  will  of  the  usurper.  It  is  not  even  a 
difficult  task  to  persuade  the  legitimate  line  that 
their  claims  will  be  cared  for  at  the  next  elec- 
tion/' 

^'  That  smile,"  said  the  Bishop,  '^  reminds  me, 
Francis,  of  the  olden  time ;  how  often  I  have 
watched  it,  as  you  recoimted  some  youthful  stra- 
tagem of  yours/' 

^  It  is  seldom  seen  now,"  replied  the  pilgrim, 
with  a  sigh ;  ^'  I  smile  more  in  sorrow  than  in  joy. 
CyDonnell,  you  know,  for  you  lately  saw  him,  is 
a  man  of  no  common  mouldy  his  destiny  is  a 
great  one.  He  can  never  cease  to  hate  the 
government  pf  England,  your  government  of 
state  prisons,  false  accusations,  confiscations, 
treachery.  Besides,  the  common  cause  of  reli- 
gion binds  men  together,  and  the   attempts  of 
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England,  to  force  her  new  church,  the  bloated 
child  of  crime,  upon  this  land,  either  openly  or 
in  secret,  encourages  our  hopes.  Nor  is  it  tk 
rising  of  a  single  district,  to  be  quelled,  perbajB, 
by  its  neighbours,  or  a  wild  band  of  Scotch  mer- 
cenaries, but  a  general  insurrection  of  a  n^oc 
against  its  oppressors,  and  in  fiivour  of  that  bti 
on  which  all  their  future  hopes  rest  At  anrtfc^ 
time,  I  will  furnish  you  with  proofs  of  the  awi- 
racy  of  my  calculations,  for  I  may  own  to  y»>= 
that  in  this  matter,  much  responsibility  rests  f^^ 
me.  To  cairy  this  object  into  effect,  is  alll  b« 
for;  it  is  long  since  Ufe  ceased  to  have  any  ciins 
for  me.  To  you  I  only  commit  the  part  oi^ 
as  our  friend  in  the  Deputy^s  councils ;  thfl«  f^ 
may  eflFectually  serve  us  and  forward  our  p*** 
in  a  manner  I  will  point  out,  without,  in  any  »*?' 
endangering  your  own  station.  When  w^^ 
are  finally  settled,  and  not  till  then,  m^j 
avow  the  part  you  have  taken  in  the  good  ^^ 
and  lend  your  aid  to  rebuild  the  sanctoarj  y* 
have  assisted  to  demolish.'' 

"  You  well  know,  Francis,"  the  Bishop  »* 
swered,  "  what  that  sanctuary  was,  even  ui  ^; 
own  experience,  when  some  amdioratioD »» 
taken  place.  You,  vrith  aU  your  attadunca^ » 
the  church,  once  confessed  your  disgust  it  ^ 
corruptions." 

"  Nor  do  I  defend  it  now.  The  acts  of  fcli^^ 
men  have  no  relation  to  the  mystery  of  (wr^' 
gion.    And  now  when  we  are  at  mutual  c^ 
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sion  I  will  add,  there  was  a  time  when  I  felt  in- 
clined to  rush  into  the  gates  of  your  new  endow- 
ment ;  this  intention  did  not  last  long,  I  observed 
no  new  light  of  sanctity  shed  on  our  holy  religion 
by  its  new  professors.  I  saw  a  laity  grasping  to 
share  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter ;  a  clergy  cor- 
rupt enough  to  sell  themselves  for  base  mammon 
to  the  views  of  a  bloody  and  selfish  monarch.  I 
saw  this  in  my  native  land.  Here  in  Ireland,  I 
found  a  clergy  equally  corrupt,  if  possible  more 
venal,  a  laity  less  selfish,  but  more  ignorant  than 
at  home.  And  your  new  priesthood  consisted  of 
men  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  people,  dis- 
carding Latin,  of  which  they  knew  little,  for  the 
vernacular  of  which  they  knew  nothing,  and  offer- 
ing the  rites  of  religion  to  the  Gael  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Saxon." 

*'  Your  picture  is  too  true,  Francis ;  but  do  you 
expect  to  remedy  all  these  evils  by  your  much 
desired  independence  ?" 

'*  I  hope  so,''  replied  the  pilgrim ;  '^  at  least  I 
hope  to  see  justice  rendered  to  Ireland ;  and  then 
the  result  rests  with  a  higher  power.'' 

The  monk  walked  across  the  room,  when  he 
had  thus  spoken,  and  turning  to  the  narrow  window 
of  the  tower,  watched  for  some  time  the  calm 
moonlight,  which  fell  upon  the  waters  of  the 
lake. 

^^  Such  a  scene  as  this,"  he  resumed,  ^*  sheds 
its  peaceful  light  even  on  the  human  spirit.  It 
forgets  its  tenant  of  clay,  it  feels  itself  a  part  of  a 
brighter  creation.    Thus    thus,  I  hope,  when  I 
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sleep  in  a  foTgotten  graTe,  the  light  of  freedom 
will  shed  its  influence  on  the  moral  world  under 
our  view,  and  soften  down  those  features  wLid 
daylight  makes  too  harsh/' 

Having  said  this,  the  Pilgrim  did  not  renew  thf 
conversation,  but  gathering  his  robe  around  bk, 
and  pressing  the  Bishop's  hand,  he  passed  out 
through  the  secret  door  by  which  he  had  entered. 
He  soon  gained  the  broad  plain  in  front  of  tu 
castle,  and  crossing  it,  arrived  at  the  bank  of  ^ 
lake  where  a  small  boat,  which  awaited  him,  toct 
him  on  board.     The    single  boatman  whid  ^ 
carried,  without  speaking  a  word  to  his  sHpei*!^* 
pushed  it  from  the   shore,  and  hoisted  a  ^ 
sail  by  which,  under  the  influence  of  a  p£< 
northern  breeze  they  were  soon  borne  put  ^ 
fertile  Boe,  and  among  many  lovely  isles  is-^ 
seen  raising  their  wood-crowned  heights  from  ti^ 
waters,  till  it  ran  along  the  little  pier  at  Dercs^ 

The  monks  had  long  before  terminated  Ui0 
evening  service,  and  Father  Francis,  unobserta 
by  any  one,  returned  to  his  lodging  in  the  stDB^ 
roofed  chapeL 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Thr  early  dawn,  whose  first  rays  were  now 
beginning  to  dapple  the  horizon,  lent  no  light  to 
the  party  assembled  in  the  dark  cave  of  the 
hermit,  who  would  have  continaed  in  dark- 
nesSf  but  for  the  sombre  light  emitted  from  the 
embers  of  the  Wbod  fire  which  stood  within  a  nook 
of  the  rock,  and  the  warm  stifling  vapour  emitted 
from  which,  for  it  could  not  be  called  smoke, 
escaped  by  an  opening  which  art  had  formed 
into  a  fissure,  into  the  open  air.  Witii 
such  feeble  aid,  it  was  in  vain  the  Chief  of  Tyr- 
comiell  endeavoured  to  add,  firom  his  own  obser- 
vation, any  thing  to  the  account  Manus  had  al- 
ready given  him  of  the  recluse.  Once  only,  when 
a  slight  current  of  the  morning  air  made  its  way 
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across  the  cave,  and  gave  a  momentary  brightwa 
to  the  charcoal  ashes,  he  caught  a  glimpse  flf  tie 
figure  of  his  host,  who  sat,  almost  motoode* 
on  a  projecting  fragment  of  rock,  onfeSy 
wrapped  in  a  long  religious  habit,  hsTing  tk 
cowl  drawn  close  over  the  features,  so  as  to  cm- 
ceal  all  but  the  eyes,  which  gaaed  steafflj  « 
them,  as  they  sate  more  within  the  range  of  te 
little  light  which  the  fadmg  embers  afaii 
through  holes  cut  in  the  ascetic  head-diess,  so  a 
to  prevent  the  necessity  of  discovering  the  i* 
tures  to  casual  passengers,  or  suck  as  Tiaited  tK 
cell  for  devotional  purposes. 

A  chair,  formed  of  rushes,  was  placed  in  6®^ 
for  the  chief,  to  whom,  even  in  misfortane,  ^ 
recluse  paid  a  compUment  and  veneration,  d«  ^ 
one  of  the  family  of  Columbkill ;  and  Mffl» 
ever  happy  when  in  attendance  on  his  bek«w 
master,  easily  found  accommodation  for  Iubb* 
behind  the  chief.  Even  the  wolf-dog  foJgo^  ^ 
watchfulness,  and  lay  with  his  head  resting  « 
his  huge  paws,  before  the  feet  of  the  i«i* 
giving  no  other  indication  of  wakefidness  tta  ® 
occasional  parting  of  the  eye-lids,  as  he  took » 
stealthy  glance  at  the  guests. 

A  considerable  time  elapsed  before  tie  aiteff 
which  ensued  was  broken,  by  either  the  h«^ 
or  the  chief,  both  of  whom  seemed  atefse  tt 
commence  a  conversation.  The  one,  fiom  ^ 
effects  of  his  fatigue  disincUning  him  to  the  ex- 
ertion ;  the  other,  most  probably  from  ^P^J 
his  guest,  whom  he  had  addressed  on  his  sm^ 
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in  such  terms  as  shewed  he  was  peifecdy  aware 
of  the  rank  of  the  individual  who  sought  his 
protection.  At  length,  the  recluse  addressed  him- 
self to  the  chiePs  henchman* 

^^I  expected  thee,  my  son,  some  hours  ago, 
and  had  directed  the  peasant  lad,  who  provides 
for  my  humble  wants,  to  prepare  some  food  for 
thee  and  thy  chief.  I  fear  me,  you  have  ifared 
but  scantily  to-day.^' 

Without  stopping  to  consider  the  expression 
of  awe  which  the  countenance  of  Manus  assumed, 
in  consequence,  perhaps,  of  the  smile  of  scepti- 
cism which  played  on  the  lips  of  the  chief,  when 
informed  that  his  arrival  was  foreseen,  the  recluse 
continued : 

"  Rumour  has  been  busy  for  some  days,  and 
even  the  most  ignorant  old  man  or  boy,  who 
tends  a  flock  or  herd  in  these  uplands,  has  heard 
that  deeds  of  war  were  preparing  in  scenes  not 
fiir  distant.  I  knew,  by  means  I  need  not  ex- 
plain, that  a  chief  fugitive  from  a  battle  field  was 
destined  to  be  my  guest,  and  prepared  accordingly. 
Tell  me,  son  Manus,  how  went  the  fight  ?  Did 
the  men  who  raised  the  blood-stained  hand  in 
defence  of  their  altars  and  their  homes,  succeed, 
or  has  the  cause  of  truth  again  yielded  to  the 
demon  of  darkness?  Has  Satan  again  pre- 
vailed?'* 

Finding  himself  called  on  to  make  the  explana- 
tion sought,  (yDonnell  no  longer  hesitated,  but 
briefly  recapitulated  the  events  of  the  battle  of 
the  previous  day.    The  total  defeat  of  his  army ; 
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the  disorganization  of  his  troops  which  had  fol- 
lowed; the  single  fayourable  circcuDstanoe  of  tk 
deaths  in  the  midst  of  victory,  of  one  of  the  tea 
of  England's  most  skilful  officers.  To  all  this,  Ac 
redose  listened  without  remark,  further  than  a- 
pressing  a  hope  that  the  Chief  of  TjToaBoi 
would  be  more  successful  in  his  eflforts  to  free 
his  country  on  some  future  occasion.  To  it 
circumstances,  however,  of  the  night  advaktsR, 
which  the  chief  now  detailed,  giving  the  ptinopu 
merit,  both  of  its  plan  and  execution,  to  Maiffis» 
he  lent  a  more  marked  attention  ;  and  when  tbe 
chief,  with  a  voice  deeply  affected  by  vivid  neol- 
lecdon  of  the  scene,  described  the  destractioD  of 
the  commanding  officer  and  his  child,  whose  tp> 
pearance  he  had  before  mentioned^  as  they  \xf  it 
the  tent,  miconscious  of  the  fate  which  zwsitd 
them,  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  pacing  ibt  &cr 
of  his  cell,  gave  way  to  his  feeling  of  horror. 

^^  Accursed  war,^'  he  said,  ^  will  not  thevict&BS 
heaped  in  thy  honour  on  the  green  sod  of  tbe 
valley,  satisfy  thee  ?  Will  the  body  of  the  vB^ 
rior,  in  the  strength  of  his  might,  not  afionl 
sufficient  food  to  thy  appetite  ?  Will  the  batfid 
enemy^s  blood,  shed  by  the  knife  of  him  v^ 
pursues  with  the  hate  of  a  fiend,  not  aSbid  c 
offering  worthy  of  thy  acceptance  ?  Wilt  tBji> 
too  devour  the  innocent  child  of  the  brave  i:^- 
the  noble  ?" 

As  he  spoke,  he  paused  in  firont  of  Vmsq^^ 
who  had  risen  from  his  seat,  startled  by  the  u> 
wonted   violence   of  the  reduse,  and  laying  ^ 
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laxids    on  his  shoulders,  while  he  held  him  at 
xm's  length,  he  continned ; 

^  Man !  man !  thou  bloody  priest  of  an  in- 
atdate  demon !  I  could  pardon  thee  and  those. 
V.ye,  Heaven  itself  may  pardon,  who,  in  defence 
>f  thy  country  and  its  religion,  shed  human 
>1ocn1  !  But  the  child^s  !  It  will  require  all  the 
xiercy  promised  to  frail  man,  to  wash  out  this 
Ktairi.  You  cannot  know  what  the  widowed 
>arent  of  that  child  will  sufier,  though  long  years 
>f  ignorance  of  its  fate — years  when  the  greatest 
^-vil  is  too  firmly  believed  to  allow  even  hope  to 
^fier  balm  for  the  bleeding  wound.  Son  Manus,'' 
[le  added,  as  he  allowed  his  arms  to  drop,  ^  shed 
not  again  innocent  blood.  Come  to  me,  my  son, 
before  you  again  engage  in  the  perils  of  war,  that 
[  may  offer  you  the  consolation  which  our  church 
aifibrds  to  her  children.  I  know  thou  art  not 
naturally  crueL    Alas !  such  is  war !'' 

l^hen  the  recluse  had  recovered  from  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  tales  he  had  just  heard, 
he  produced,  from  a  nook  in  the  cave,  the  provi« 
siona  he  had  promised,  and  having  lighted  an 
iron  lamp  suspended  over  the  spot  where  the 
fire  burned,  directed  his  guests  to  proceed  with 
their  meal. 

^*  My  viands  are  of  a  simple  kind,'^  he  added, 
<^  and  I  shall  now  walk  out  to  enjoy  the  morning 
air,  and  prevent  any  casual  visitor  to  my  cell 
interrupting  you.'* 

Having  spoken  thus,  the  hermit  left  his  cell, 
and   it  was  quite  evident,  had  Manus  had  any 
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inclination  to  practice  bis  former  prabusism  d 
a  spy^,  he  would  have  found  it  impossible,  for  ^ 
wolf  dog  he  so  oiudi  dreaded,  though  he  kd 
followed  his  master  from  the  cave  soon  rctHsc^ 
and  placed  himself  in  such  a  position  acroai  tk 
narrow  entrance  as  Tery  significantly  intimated  thu 
he  understood  his  duty  to  be,  not  to  permit  aoy  of 
his  master's  guests  to  pass  out  daring  his  abseooe. 
How  long  his  absence  continued  Hiey  had  bo 
power  of  judging,  for  on  finishing  a  hasty  laaL 
they  took  advantage  of  the  opportimity  d 
procuring  the  rest,  of  whidi  they  stood  in  msA 
need  after  the  fieitigue  of  the  previous  day  nd 
night. 

When  they  awaked  irom  the  deep  sleep  mtc 
which  they  had  fallen,  evening  had  already  oat 
her  extended  shadows  on  the  earth.  Theredbttc^ 
in  his  usual  dress,  sat  with  his  head  towardi  t 
niche  in  the  side  of  the  cave,  wherein  hoi^  % 
richly  ornamented  crucifix,  studying  with  fixed 
attention  a  missal  which  lay  before  him.  Tlie 
iron  lamp  had  been  extinguished,  but  soffidect 
light  was  shed  on  his  book  by  a  small  silver  akff 
lamp,  the  workmanship  of  which  shewed  its 
original  destination  had  been  some  more  elabonle 
chapel  than  a  hermit's  cell.  It  was  some  doe 
before  he  was  aware  that  his  guests  had  resmcetl 
their  former  places;  on  observing  this,  be  re- 
quested their  attention  to  their  religious  diitieft 
while  he  read  the  vesper  service.  But  even  hsv 
he  never  raised  the  coif  which  enveloped  kis 
head,  but  permitted  his  vdice  to  pass  in  tb< 
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nxi€)tfaered  aooents  ooeasioned  by  his  mode  of 


The  idigioiiA  lervioe  being  completed^  the 
reduse,  after  nttang  for  some  time  in  deep  thought, 
Biuldenly  raeoTered  from  hia  abstractions^  and 
deznonded  to  know,  from  the  chief  of  Tyrconnell, 
^rhat  plans  he  had  formed  for  the  future. 

'^  Your  question,  reverend  fiither/'  the  chief 
replied,  ^  is  one  difficult  to  answer.  The  plans 
of  one  whose  prospects  have  met  sudi  a  blight  as 
mine  are  not  very  encouraging ;  to  bury  myself 
moat  probably  in  the  deep  recesses  of  my  land, 
and  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  redeeming  what 
I  have  lost." 

^'  Tou  do  not  then  despair  ? 
^  Despair  seemed  to  me  to  accompany  a  first 
disappointment.  I  have  learned  to  bear  misfortune, 
and,  therefore,  I  do  not  despair/' 

^  Is  the  star  of  Tyrconnell  still  revolving  around 
that  of  Tjnrone,  or  does  your  mind  lead  you  to 
greater  things  ?" 

^  Hear  me,  reverend  father,"  he  replied,  '*  and 
pardon  me  if  I  seem  ungracious  in  what  I  say. 
Ireland  can  only  hope  for  success  by  the  imion  of 
her  diiefs;  he,  therefore,is  her  enemy  who  ventures 
for  a  moment  to  forget  her  claims  in  his  own 
private  griefs.  There  is  a  devil  called  pride  which 
has  led  many  of  us  astray  ere  now,  who  has 
banded  us  as  enemies  when  they  most  required 
to  be  friends.  The  different  branches  of  the 
NieOian  race  have  been  sorely  tempted,  but  I 
can  defy  the  tempter.    I  shall  repay,  if  the  day  of 
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indinfttion  to  practiee  his  former  profietaoD  of 
a  spy,  he  would  have  found  it  impossible,  for  tk 
wolf  dog  he  6o  much  dreaded^  though  be  kd 
followed  his  master  from  the  cave  sooa  retnBol 
and  placed  himself  in  such  a  position  aaoai  & 
narrow  entrance  as  very  significantly  intuaated  tint 
he  understood  his  duty  to  be^  not  to  permit  set  of 
his  master's  guests  to  pass  out  during  hiiabsctt 
How  long  his  absenoe  oontinaed  they  U  bo 
power  of  judging,  for  on  finishing  a  faastf  a»L 
they  took  advantage  of  the  oppoitonit?  ^ 
procuring  the  rest,  of  whidi  they  stood  in  maA 
need  after  the  fatigue  of  the  previous  dsf  mi 
night. 

When  they  awaked  from  the  deep  skep  mla 
which  they  had  fallen,  evening  had  alresdy  cmc 
her  extended  shadows  on  the  earth.  Tberedise, 
in  his  usual  dress,  sat  with  his  head  towirds  & 
niche  in  the  side  of  the  cave^  wherein  km^  > 
richly  ornamented  crucifix,  studying  with  tied 
attention  a  missal  which  lay  before  him.  Tx 
iron  lamp  had  been  extinguished,  but  sufficed 
light  was  shed  on  his  book  by  a  small  silver  aisv 
lamp,  the  workmanship  of  which  shewed  its 
original  destination  had  been  some  more  dabaak 
chapel  than  a  hermit's  cell.  It  was  some  tinx 
before  he  was  aware  that  his  guests  bad  resanei 
their  former  places ;  <m  observing  this,  be  ft- 
quested  their  attenti(m  to  their  religious  iut» 
while  he  read  the  vesper  service.  But  even  heft 
he  never  raised  the  coif  whidi  enveloped  hi^ 
head^  but  permitted  his  voice  to  pass   in  t^*^ 
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smothered  accents  oocssioned  by  his   mode   of 
diesa. 

The  idigioiu  service  being  completed^  the 
recluse,  after  sitting  for  some  time  in  deep  thought, 
suddenly  recovered  from  his  abstractions,  and 
demanded  to  know,  from  the  chief  of  Tyrconnell, 
what  plana  be  had  formed  for  the  future. 

''Tour  question,  reverend  &ther,''  the  chief 
replied, ''  is  one  difficult  to  answer.  The  plans 
of  one  whose  prospects  have  met  sudi  a  blight  as 
mine  are  not  very  encouraging ;  to  bury  myself 
most  probably  in  the  deep  recesses  of  my  land, 
and  watcb  for  an  opportunity  of  redeeming  what 
I  have  lost/' 

"  Ton  do  not  then  despair  ? 

''  Despair  seemed  to  me  to  accompany  a  first 
disappointment.  I  have  learned  to  bear  misfortune, 
and,  therefore,  I  do  not  despair.^' 

^'  Is  the  star  of  Tyrconnell  still  revolving  around 
that  of  Tyrone,  or  does  yoxur  mind  lead  you  to 
greater  things  ?" 

''  Hear  me,  reverend  fiither,"  he  replied,  ''  and 
pardon  me  if  I  seem  ungracious  in  what  I  say. 
Ireland  can  only  hope  for  success  by  the  union  of 
her  chiefs;  he,  Uierefore,iB  her  enemy  who  ventures 
for  a  moment  to  forget  her  claims  in  his  own 
private  griefs.  There  is  a  devil  called  pride  which 
has  led  many  of  ns  astray  ere  now,  who  has 
banded  us  as  enemies  when  they  most  required 
to  be  friends.  The  different  branches  of  the 
Niellian  race  have  been  sorely  tempted,  but  I 
can  defy  the  tempter.    I  shall  repay,  if  the  day  of 
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payment  ever  arriyes,  the  coklness  of  Ho^ 
O'Neill's  friendship  by  the  warmth  of  my  patxb- 
tism,  and  when  the  day  comes,  as  come  it  mist, 
the  men  of  Tyroonnell  shall  stand  beside  ks 
standard,  its  finnest  supporters  against  the  Sixoa 
foe/* 

^^  But  why  does  my  son  confine  his  Tiewi  tot 
defensive  war,  wherein  O'Neill,  like  a  stag  hvnlRl 
to  bay,  will  turn  on  the  hill  of  Dungannmi,  or  oi 
the  shores  of  Lough  Nei^h,  to  make  hit  kft 
stand  against  the  oppressor  ?  Ofieosive  opewtioBi 
are  less  dangerous  in  their  results,  mcne  etuilm 
in  making  a  leader  respected  than  m^e  defesm 
plans,  where  a  single  error  entails  the  kss  of 
country,  not  the  loss  of  a  single  battle/' 

*^  I  have  already,"  the  chief  replied,  ^  tlioagi^ 
of  these  things,  and  many  a  scheme  of  oonqoefll 
has  been  formed  to  be  dissipated  like  the  mon* 
ing  cloud.  Even  yet  I  cannot  divest  myself  of 
the  idea  that  Odo  O'Donnell  may  niake  for  faoa* 
self  a  name  in  his  country's  annals.'^ 

*^  He  who  wills  greatness  has  general  taloits  to 
achieve  it !  Tou  may  think  it  strange  that  a  mor 
tary  being  like  me  dares  to  advise  on  secular  afiia 
He, who  isacool looker  on, aslmustbeyhassone- 
times  advantages  denied  to  the  great  actors*  tbcB- 
selves  in  the  events  of  this  life.  I  have  an  adtia- 
tage  too  you  seldom  enjoy;  you  are  too  neard^ 
scene  of  action  to  judge  distinctly  of  all  its  partly 
but  I,  sitting  on  an  eminence  as  one,  see  aB 
mapped  out  before  me,  causes  and  eflfects,  oot 
blended  in  one  mass,  but  separate  and  distinct  in 
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heir  proper  relatiye  podtions..  I  tell  thee,  noble 
liicf,  he  who  can  read,  as  I  can,  m  the  annals  of  a 
ATicl,  the  history  of  its  people,  or  rather  of  the  minds 
rbich  direct  the  energies  of  its  people,  enjoys  a 
K>^wer  of  judging  saperior  to  the  mere  actors,  or 
^-ven  the  men  of  high  intellect  who  role  them.  But 
lie  man  who  extends  his  view  beyond  the  little  isle 
o  the  vast  countries  of  the  old  world,  and  the 
itill  more  remote  regions  of  a  new  world,  now 
limly  seen  through  the  dark  doud  which  has  en- 
reloped  it  so  long,  and  moreover  trace  the  history 
>f  such  people  during  ages  of  change,  has  some 
•ight  to  judge  of  those  matters  which  worldly  men 
sonflider  as  belonging  to  their  own  province.  The 
[VDonnell  has  faithful  friends;  wise  advisers 
IS  they  are  called,  *men  who  we  looked  up 
:o  sts  sag^j  Dien  who  can  calculate  how  long 
he  assistance  of  arms,  and  money,  and  men 
wrought  in  a  poor  Spanish  ship  to  Killibeggs,  or 
anded  at  RathmuIIen,  from  the  islands  of  Scot- 
and  by  the  kindred  tribe  of  Mc  DonnelPs,  may 
enable  him  to  maintain  his  precarious  tenure  pf 
lis  own  jHrincipality.  But  it  remains  for  the  poor 
-eclase  of  the  rock,  with  no  other  help  than  he  finds 
lere,'^  he  placed  his  hands  on  the  rolls  of  manu- 
scripts which  lay  beside  him,  '^to  afford  him  the  only 
xae  guide  to  honour  and  to  fame.  Son  of  Tyrcon- 
lelly  despise  not  the  advice  of  an  old  man  because 
le  ia  feeble,  and  his  arm  powerless;  it  does  not  fol- 
ow  that  he  cannot  direct  the  arms  of  others.  Tou 
[lave  heen  overcome,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  you  are  prepared  to  persevere  in  the 
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the  obstacles  which  hsTO  alresdj  cnmed  jfm 

psth.    I  do  not  advise  disanion  ;  I  do  not  leoon- 

mend  the  chief  of  Tyiconnell  to  waste  either  Us 

time,  which  is  too  jMredons,  or  his  mind's  enoST 

in  nsdess  upbraidings  to  Hugh  CPNeill.    I  adnse 

radier,  that  having  so  long  kept   back  from  die 

position.     The    CDonnell  should   hold,  oat  cf 

deference  to  a  chief  of  more  experience  and  jtvs, 

he  should  now  assome  that  position^  and  take  w 

lead  in  the  affiEors  of  Ulster,  by  carrying  the  war 

into  the  enemy's  territory,  and  spoiling  the  hnds 

of  those  degenerate  Irish  who  have  too  long  lode^ 

in  security  the  hand  raised  to  cmsh  their  anfoftft- 

nate  country.    By  such  a  line  of  conduct,  isiDJ 

points  are  gained.    Your  own  people  are  kept  free 

from  the  infliction  of  war  they  must  suffer  under 

from  an  invasion,  the  necessary  consequence  ^ 

defensive  operations.    The  Irish,  who  are  unwfi- 

ling  vassals  of  the  Saxons,  are  set  firee,  sod  ^ 

dare,  when  escaped  from  bondage,  to  draw  their 

tardy  swords  in  defence  of  their  native  coootrf) 

and  their  persecuted  religion.    The  Irish  who  Ut 

the  willing  slaves  of  the  stranger,  shall  suffo  wf 

their  baseness,  and  like  beaten  hounds,  crouch  to 

their  new  master.    The  expense  too,  of  the  wtf > 

will  fiedl  on  the  invaders,  whose  magaiines  of  p^ 

visions  and  arms  will  afford  ample  means  of  0^ 

creasing  the  forces  which  will  follow  the  onw«id 

march  of  a  conquering  leader !'' 

After  the  recluse  had  spoken  thus,  the  <^^ 
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ansvrered  not  for  some  time  the  proposal  he  had 
made ;  when  he  did  so  it  was  with  flashed  cheek 
and  unusually  animated  manner. 

^*  Reyerend  Father/^  he  at  length  said^  ^'  pardon 
me  if  I  have  so  long  delayed  to  reply  to  your  re- 
marks. They  have  not  fallen  on  a  careless  ear. 
Your  sentiments  take  away  the  power  of  giving 
voice  to  my  opinions,  for  they  seem  an  echo  to  my 
own,  and  you,  who  never  saw  me  before  this  day 
speak  like  one  intimately  acquainted  with  every 
feeling  of  my  soul.  Oh,  Father !  that  would  be  the 
proudest  day  of  my  life,  when  I  first  led  an  Irish 
army  across  the  borders  of  Connaught;  but  it 
cannot  be ;  arms,  means  of  all  kinds  are  wanting, 
and  we  must  depend  too  much  I  fear,  on  the  tardy 
supplies  which  Spain,  as  if  uncertain  of  their 
importance,  affords  with  a  niggard  hand.'' 

'^  Supplies  are  seldom  wanting  to  those  who 
are  prepared  to  act  like  men.  Hasten  thou,  my 
son,  to  thy  Castle  of  Ballyshannon,  and  thou 
shalt,  before  long,  acknowledge  that  the  frail  bemg 
before  thee,  has  some  claims  to  the  veneration  in 
which  he  is  held  by  thy  countrymen.'^ 

(VDonnell  knelt  before  the  hermit,  overcome 
with  emotion.  The  old  man  gave  him  his  bless- 
ing, and  bade  him  be  of  good  cheer.  The  chief 
then  arose,  and  unable  to  speak,  waved  his  hand  as 
a  farewell,  and  left  the  cave  with  Manus. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

The  defeat  of  O'Donnell's  army,  howcTer  it 
might  for  a  time  damp  the  spirits  of  some  of  the 
Irish  chiefs,  did  not  relieve  the  English  govern- 
ment from  their  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  Ulster, 
and  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  their  maga- 
zines, which  immediately  followed  that  of  their 
victory,  took  away  the  pleasure  they  received  firom 
the  account   of  the  latter.    The  men  in  power, 
however,  did  not  want  energy,  and  measures  were 
taken  without  delay,  to  remedy  the  loss  occasioned 
by  the  late  disasters ;  positive  orders  being  in  the 
first  instance  issued  to  O'Neill,  whose  fidelitj  it 
was  determined  to  test  by  this  means,  to  march 
into  the  field  the  quota  of  troops  he  was  bound  by 
his  patent  of   nobility  to  furnish,  and  the  chief 
was  at  the  same  time  informed  that  it  was  the 
Deputy's  intention  to  withhold  the  payment  of 
the  pension  he  enjoyed  from  the  crown,  until  he 
gave  unequivocal  proofs  of  his  fidelity. 

The  able  King  of  Ulster  was  not  idle  during 
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lis  erenfiil  period^  for  he  now  admitted  what 
5  could  no  longer  conceal  from  himself,  that  the 
isis  of  hia  fate  approached  with    accelerated 
)eed,  and  he  made  his  arrangements  to  meet  it 
i  a  manner  worthy  of  his  genius  and  established 
iiaracter.     Secret  conferences  were  held  with  the 
tber  chiefs,  at   which  the  necessity  of   some 
emonstration  of  force,  in  opposition  to  the  Eng- 
ish  was  agreed  on,  and  efforts  made  to  rouse  the 
lation  to  a  sense  of  its  situation.    In  these  efforts, 
)'Neill    was    well  seconded    by  the    chief  of 
loughan,  who,  despite  of  his  advanced  age,  now 
exhibited  an  alacrity  which   shamed  the    most 
youthful  of  his  compeers. 

Though  Stafford  still  continued  a  resident  at  the 
Castle,  the  meetings  of  the  confederates  were  con- 
ducted with  such  secrecy  as  to  exdte  no  suspidon, 
and  O^eill  saw  with  pleasure  that  the  Queen's 
envoy  was  too  much  engrossed  by  his  admiration 
of  Ina  Tyrconnell  to  watch  with  jealous  eye  the 
proceedings  of  its  other  inmates.    He,  however, 
took  every  means  in  his  power  to  lull  suspidon, 
and  often  when  his  troops  mustered  in  the  court- 
yard for  inspection,  called  his  young  friend  to  wit- 
ness the  exertions  he  made  to  carry  her  Majesty's 
orders  into  effect. 

By  degrees  the  various  chiefs  who  belonged  to 
the  sept  of  O'Neill,  besides  many  others  depend- 
ent on  them,  entered  into  a  league  of  mutual 
defence,  from  which  even  the  dissatisfied  dared 
not  hold  back,  and  by  means  of  the  gold,  which 
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his  friend  the  hermit  had  fomished^  the  kaden  liad 
prepared  their  troops  to  take  the  field  with  efeet 

It  was  not,  however,  so  well  were  things  mjuisged 
until  O'Hanlon,  (who  afterwards  diflgraoeAilly 
deserted  to  the  enemy)  took  up  his  residence  with 
his  attendants,  at  Dungannon,  that  the  sus|MGions 
of  Staflbrd  were  excited ;  and  they  received  confir- 
mation from  the  embarrassed  manner  of  Ina,  who 
could  not  lend  herself  to  the  deception  of  her 
lover. 

Stafford  awakened,  as  if  from  a  dream,  and 
when  he  mentioned  his  suspicions  to  O'Neill,  no 
longer  found  the  chief  inclined  to  measures  of 
conciliation.  He  had  endeavoured,  he  said,  in 
vain,  to  procure  the  confidence  of  her  Majesty's 
government.  He  was  determined  to  offer  no 
further  explanation  of  his  conduct,  but  left  the 
envoy  of  the  Saxon  deputy  to  draw  whatever 
conclusions  he  thought  proper  from  the  dream- 
stances  he  observed. 

A  short  time  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  It 
had  not  been  without  cause,  as  Stafford  wdl 
knew,  that  O'Neill  complained  of  the  excesses 
committed  by  the  EngUsh  garrisons,  within  his 
territories,  who  sent  out  foraging  parties  against 
his  people,  contrary  to  the  express  stipulation  of 
government.  Of  this,  he  had  ceased  to  complain ; 
but  a  storm  was  gathering,  the  more  terrible  by 
contrast  with  the  calm  which  had  preceded  it. 

A  part  of  the  Irish  force,  which  was  in  rea£- 
ness  under  the  Chief  of  Roughan,  taking  advan- 
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tage  of  an  incursion  of  this  Jdnd^  attacked^  with 
fury,  the  fort  of  Portmore  on  the  great  river,  which, 
after  some  resistance,  they  carried  with  a  fearful 
slaughter,  few  of  its  guilty  garrison  surviving  to 
carry  to  the  Deputy  the  news  of  their  misfortune* 
O'Neill,  calm  and  collected,  as  usual,  and  appa- 
rently at  ease,  shewed  no  signs  of  excitement  on 
this  memorable  day,  though  he  well  knew  the 
value  of  the  stake  played  for,  and  even  to  those  of 
his  own  household,  he  did  not  exhibit  more  emo- 
tion than  when  preparing  to  vanquish  the  Spanish 
nuncio  at  his  favourite  game  of  chess.  It  was 
only  when  he  recognized  the  tall,  iron-clad  form 
of  the  chief  of  Roughan,  spurring  his  jaded  horse 
up  the  deep  ascent,  that  his  daughter,  alone  of 
the  party  at  the  castle,  remarked  the  flash  of 
triumph  which  crossed  his  brow.  A  glance  of 
his  eye  told  her  truely  that  some  great  event  had 
occurred,  involving  in  its  consequences  the  fate  of 
nations. 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  hoofs  of  Shane  Brian's 
horse  resounded  in  the  court-yard,  and  soon 
after,  he  stood  before  his  sovereign. 

^  Noble  chief,  elected  Dynast  of  Ulster,''  he 
said,  "  the  die  is,  at  length,  cast ;  Portmore  has 
fallen,  and  Tyrone  is  free.  Here  is  the  first 
trophy  of  the  conquered  foe." 

As  he  spoke,  he  threw  on  the  ground  before  his 
chief,  the  white  flag,  bearing  on  its  field  the  red 
cross  of  Saint  George,  which  had  so  lately  waved 
over  the  walls  of  the  English  fort. 

''  England  has  this  day  dearly  suffered  for  her 
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It  was  a  splendid  sight.  Father  O'Duv^n 
infonns  his  readers,  on  the  testimony  of  several 
eye-witnesses,  to  see  this  assembly  at  the  mo- 
ment spoken  of.  The  King  of  Ulster,  still  grasp- 
ing the  hand  of  his  ancient  friend,  stood  on  the 
prostrate  ensign  of  his  enemy's  power,  having  at 
his  side,  his  two  sons,  who  were  called  in  to 
witness  the  triumph  of  their  parent,  while  the 
other  chiefs  present,  pressed  forward  to  offer  their 
congratulations  on  the  successful  commencement 
of  the  struggle  so  long  expected,  pledging  them* 
selves,  at  the  same  time,  to  support,  to  the  last 
hour  of  their  existence,  their  freely  elected  sove- 
reign in  his  efforts  to  vindicate  the  freedom  of 
their  country. 

The  countenance  of  Stafford  alone  in  this  as- 
sembly, though  expressive  of  an  equal  degree 
of  excitement,  wore  not  the  semblance  of  joy, 
and  those  of  Cathleen  and  her  friend  Ina,  how- 
ever they  might  sympathize  with  the  triumph  of 
their  friends,  wore  an  expression  which  told  of 
fears  for  the  safety  of  many  which  were  dear  to 
them,  in  the  struggle  which  was  now  openly 
spoken  of,  regardless  of  the  presence  of  the 
Saxon,  on  whom  no  eye  was  turned  which  did 
not  glow  with  the  concentrated  hate  towards  his 
nation,  felt  by  all  the  male  part  of  the  assembly. 
The  pause  which  ensued  in  their  proceedings 
after  the  first  congratulations  had  passed,  was 
first  broken  by  the  entrance  of  the  (yHanlon, 
who,  carrying  the  sacred  ensign  of  majesty,  took 
his  place  in  front  of  the  Dynast,  who,  when  the 
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sacred  emblem  was  unrolled,  r^arded  the  asaemUr 
proudly,  not  without  a  glance  of  defiance  at  f]ie 
representation  of  the  Majesty  of  England,  and 
then  addressed  them  m  the  energetic  style  vrludi 
was  natural  to  him. 

^^  Princes  of  Ulster,  and  thou  espedaOj,  tk 
chief  of  Boughan,  to  whom  we  owe  the  glofy  of 
this  day,  your  Dynast  now  stands  in  the  prood> 
est  iK>sition  he  has  yet  occupied.      Not  whea 
your  august  assembly  called  me  from  priTsIc  ik 
to  enjoy  the  highest  honour  you  could  bestov; 
not  when  I  trod,  as  your  elected  D3naast,  tbe 
sacred  fort  of  Tullough-oge ;  not  when,  aoccm&of 
to  ancient  usage,  I  planted  my  foot  on  the  hosored 
throne,  where  so  many  of  the  Niellian  race  bad 
before  stood.     In  none  of  these  situations  &i 
I  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  this  hour,  as   I   trample 
under  foot  the  emblem  of  our  slavery.     To  loasy 
of  my  friends,  I  know,  I  have  appeared  too  modi 
to  court  the  friendship  of  the  Queen  of  Elngiind, 
and  been  too  ready  to  forget  my  duties  tolrekad; 
in  my  gratitude  for  favoars  conferred  on  me  per- 
sonally.    If  such  were  the  case,  it  is  so  no  kyiseer. 
The  great  standard  of  our  race  is  now  nnroDed. 
and  I  here,  in  presence  of  you,  the  princes  of  tLe 
land,  promise  that,  with  my  consent,  it  shall  nerer 
again  be  furled  while  the  foot  of  the   feeman 
presses  our  soil.    Think  not,  my  firiend&i  tiiiat  if 
I  have  kept  back  my  hand  so  long  from  the  good 
work,  and  endeavoured  to  restrain  the  enthnsasm 
of  some  amongst  you,  that  my  heart  yearned  not 
to  the  cause ;   but  believe  that  I  was  restrained 
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by  a  desire  to  spare  the  sacrifioes  which  iniist 
now  be  made  by  those  whom  I  have  been  set 
3ver  by  a  special  appointment,  and  by  a  hope 
[  know  now  how  Tain,  that  the  tardy  jostioe  of 
England  might  yet  restore  our  rights.  Such  hopes 
I  giye  to  the  winds.  The  late  aggressions  on 
our  territories  prove  how  futile  are  our  expecta- 
tions from  this  quarter.  They  have  also  furnished 
a  proof  how  much  a  nation,  determined  to  be  free, 
lias  her  own  liberty  within  her  own  power.  Tester- 
day  Portmore  stood  in  its  pride,  and  boasted  her 
strength  of  curbing  the  sons  of  Ulster.  Shane 
O'Brian  arose  in  his  might,  and  its  garrison  is 
scattered  to  the  winds. 

''  To  you,''  he  said,  turning  to  where  Stafford 
stood,  ^  I  commit  the  task  of  conveying  to  those 
who  sent  you,  the  news  of  this  day's  work,  and 
the  determination  of  the  Irish  chiefii.    Tell  them 
that   Ulster  wills  her  own  freedom;  tell  them 
that  the   days  of  conciliation  are  gone  by ;  that 
Hugh  (yNeill's  sword  has  started  from  its  scabbard 
to   avenge  the  wrongs  of  centuries  ;  that  he  pre- 
fers  being  the  open  opponent  of  Elizabeth,  to 
holding  the  situation  of  her  suspected  and  be- 
trayed ally  ;  tell  them  that  he  is  fitter  to  contend 
against  their  arms  in  the  field,  than  their  plots 
in  the  cabinet ;  that  he  exchanges  willingly  the 
place  of  a  suspected,  though  sincere  friend,  whose 
disinterested  support  was  spumed  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  every  base  hireling,  for  that  of  an  open 
enemy,  feeling  at  the  same  time  that  his  enmity 
has  been  provoked  by  want  of  confidence,  with- 
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out  which  there  can  be  no  friendship,  public  or 

private.    But  I  dismiss  this  subject  for  erer. 
^*  Princes  of  Ulster,  time  i^  now  precioos,  aad 

I  see  our  noble  friend  is  impatient  to  hare  foot  a 
stirrup,  and  many  of  you,  I  know,  only  wvl  In 
signal  to  take  the  field.  Phelim,"  he  said,  ton- 
ing to  his  attendant,  ^  the  caatle  hom.''  Wbe 
O'NeiU  had  received  the  large  bom-shaped  fcaseS 
of  ivory,  mounted  with  gold,  which  formed  tie 
sacred  drinking  vessel  of  his  fiamaily,  on  oecasaos 
of  high  importance  and  ceremony,  wfaidi  dot 
mantled  with  rich  wine,  he  held  it  up  before  hk 
assembled  friends,  and  continued  to  addresdieD. 
^*  Let  us,  my  firiends,  pledge  the  health  of  crff 
kinsman  who  has  this  day  broken  the  spdl  fHaA 
has  hung  over  us  too  long.  The  tradition  recorded 
in  the  inscription  on  this  sacred  vessel  states,  tbt 
our  illustrious  progenitor,  he  of  the  hundred  i^ 
on  the  eve  of  battle  pledged  the  health  of  cs 
officers  in  this  cup,  which  was  the  blened  gift  cf 
our  holy  Columbkill  to  one  of  his  ancestors*  Froc 
this  cup,  too,  Neill  Caille  drank  on  the  dsj^ 
his  victory.  Ireland  has  had  little  to  botft  ci 
since  then.  The  cup  of  the  Saint  has  lain  motkw- 
less  beside  the  tiara  of  our  monarch.  But  a  bright^: 
day  is  before  us,  in  anticipation  of  whidi  I  not 
call  on  you  to  respond  to  my  pledge,''  As  sood 
as  the  chieft,who  surrounded  the  Dynast,  had  an- 
swered to  his  pledge,  which  bound  them  to  a  oem 
ceasing  enmity  and  opposition  to  the  govenuDeot 
of  England,  the  Chief  of  Roughan  joined  i^ 
immediate  followers  in  the  court-yard,  and  with 
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such  of  the  chieft  as  were  prepared  to  enter  the 
field,  passed  off  to  take  advantage  of  the  success- 
ful engagement  of  the  morning.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  reflections  of  the  deceived  envoy  of  the 
English  government  were  far  from  enviable,  and 
Stafford,  after  the  events  which  have  been  just  re- 
lated saw  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  re- 
main any  longer  at  O'Neill's  casde,  and  now, 
when  it  was  too  late,  regretted  that  he  should 
have  lingered  there  in  blind  security  until  he  was 
surprised  by  an  insurrection  which  threatened  to 
overturn  the  power  of  the  government  he  served. 
He  knew,  too,  that  any  explanation  he  could  offer 
would  avail  little  in  his  case,  since  the  deputy 
would  seek  to  screen  himself  behind  his  envoy's 
mismanagement. 

His  determination  to  leave  Dungannon  was  soon 
communicated  to  O^Neill,  who  received  it  with 
that  haughtiness  of  manner  which  was  so  remark- 
able in  him,  and  which  he  with  difficulty  laid  aside 
when  playing  the  deep  game  of  dissimulation  he 
so  well  xmderstood. 

"  Captain  Stafford  of  course  is  the  best  judge 
of  the  wishes  of  the  government,  he  serves ;  an 
uninvited  guest  I  cannot,  with  any  propriety,  press 
to  continue  his  visit  The  Dynast  of  Ulster,  The 
O'Neill  requires  not  to  press  his  hospitaUty  on 
any  man.  Doubtless  he  will  have  much  intelli- 
gence to  communicate  to  his  employers ;  let  him  in 
addition  say  that  The  O  Neill's  standard  is  afloat, 
and  that  he  and  the  Princes  of  Ulster  are  at  their 
posts.  Her  Majesty's  deputy  may  also  be  in- 
formed of  the  fine  discipline  of  our  quota  of  troops. 
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sacred  emblem  was  unrolled^  r^arded  the  aasemUy 
proudly,  not  without  a  glance  of  defiance  at  tk 
representation  of  the  Majesty  of  Engisndf  tad 
then  addressed  them  in  the  energetic  style  nUdi 
was  natural  to  him. 

'^  Princes  of  Ulster^  and  thou  espedaBjjtk 
chief  of  Boughan,  to  whom  we  owe  the  gkiy  d 
this  day,  yoiur  Dynast  now  stands  in  the  fmi- 
est  position  he  has  yet  occupied.     Not  vim 
your  august  assembly  called  me  from  priTite  Efc 
to  enjoy  the  highest  honour  you  could  bestov: 
not  when  I  trod,  as  your  elected  Dynast,  tbe 
sacred  fort  of  Tullough-oge ;  not  when,  aoconiisg 
to  ancient  usage,  I  planted  my  foot  on  the  imsd 
throne,  where  so  many  of  the  Niellian  noe  i<^ 
before  stood.     In  none  of  these  situatkHB  & 
I  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  this  hour,  as  I  titB^ 
under  foot  the  emblem  of  our  slavery.    To  m^y 
of  my  friends,  I  know,  1  hare  appeared  too  meek 
to  court  the  friendship  of  the  Queen  of  Eo^isi 
and  been  too  ready  to  forget  my  duties  tolrehad, 
in  my  gratitude  for  favours  conferred  on  me  pff* 
sonally.     If  such  were  tiie  case,  it  is  so  no  loocff- 
The  great  standard  of  our  race  is  now  unnBe^ 
and  I  here,  in  presence  of  you,  the  princes  ci^ 
land,  promise  tiiat,  with  my  consent,  it  shall  oenf 
again  be  furled  while  the  foot  of  the  fbentf 
presses  our  soil.    Think  not,  my  friends,  that  i 
I  have  kept  back  my  hand  so  long  from  the  goo2 
work,  and  endeavoured  to  restrain  the  entirosiass 
of  some  amongst  you,  that  my  heart  yearned  "Xt 
to  the  cause ;   but  believe  that  I  was  restnine^ 
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eased  the  departure  of  their  young  friend,  parti- 
alarly  as  she  considered  it  as  the  breaking  of  the 
ist  chain  which  bound  the  two  nations  in  peace. 
iven  the  boldest  shrink  at  the  first  cry  of  war, 
till  more  does  woman's  heart  quail  when  every 
tour  may  bring  destruction  to  some  known  or 
3ved  object.  To  Cathleen,  as  she  waved  her  fair 
^and  to  the  English  officer,  he  seemed  the  depart- 
ng  angel  of  peace,  ^ving  place  to  the  blood- 
tained  demon  of  war.  How  fearfully  were  her 
orebodings  realized ! 

A  great  change  now  took  place  at  Dungannon 
>astle,  and  the  bustle  of  warlike  preparation  sue- 
leeded  to  a  state  of  comparative  peace.  Horse- 
aen  arrived  and  departed.  Arms  were  collected 
ind  piled  in  the  halls.  Forges  smoked  in  the 
rourt;  and  chiefii  with  their  forces  encamped 
dong  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  or  shared  the  hos* 
pitality  of  the  people  of  the  town.  At  night, 
vhen  Cathleen  looked  from  her  bower,  it  was 
lo  longer  to  gase  on  the  still  woods,  silvered 
3y  the  melancholy  moonlight,  but  every  hill-top 
»hone  with  the  watch-fire  of  some  piquet  or  some 
i^hieftain's  subsidy  of  troops. 

One  danger  did  not,  however,  exist,  that  of 
being  surprised  by  the  enemy,  for  every  day 
brought  news  of  the  successful  march  of  the  chief 
^f  Roughan,  who  for  a  time  drove  out  the  garri- 
sons of  the  Lord  Deputy,  one  after  another,  and 
made  such  a  display  of  strength  as  compelled  the 
English  to  retire  and  concentrate  their  forces. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  government  in  the  capital 
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sacred  emblem  was  unrolled,  r^aided  the  anemiiiT 
proudly,  not  without  a  glance  of  defiance  St  de 
representation  of  the  Majesty  of  En^aod,  nd 
then  addressed  them  in  the  energetic  style  irlsd 
was  natural  to  him. 

'^  Princes  of  Ulster,  and  thou  especniy,  ^ 
chief  of  Roughan,  to  whom  we  owe  die  g^  <i 
this  day,  your  Dynast  now  stands  in  the  pras^  ^ 
est  position  he  has  yet  occupied.     Not  vto 
your  august  assembly  called  me  from  pmate  ft 
to  enjoy  the  highest  honour  you  could  bestor;; 
not  when  I  trod,  as  your  elected  Dynast, 
sacred  fort  of  Tullough-oge ;  not  when, 
to  ancient  usage,  I  planted  my  foot  on  the  b 
throne,  where  so  many  of  the  Niellian  net 
before  stood.     In  none  of  these  situatioat 
I  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  this  hour,  as  I 
under  foot  the  emblem  of  our  slavery.    To 
of  my  fiiends,  I  know,  I  hare  appeared  too 
to  court  the  friendship  of  the  Queen  o£ 
and  been  too  ready  to  foi^t  my  duties  to 
in  my  gratitude  for  favoors  conferred  on  nie 
sonally.     If  such  were  the  case,  it  is  so  no 
The  great  standard  of  our  race  is  now  u 
and  I  here,  in  presence  of  you,  the  princes  of 
land,  promise  that,  with  my  consent,  it  shall 
again  be  furled  while  the  foot  of  the 
presses  our  soil.    Think  not,  my  friends, 
I  have  kept  back  my  hand  so  long  firom  the 
work,  and  endeavoured  to  restrain  the  entfa 
of  some  amongst  you,  that  my  heart  yearned 
to  the  cause ;   but  believe  that  I  was 
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lat  an  order  was  issued  by  ''  The  O^Neill''  for  the 
rces  of  the  confederation  as  they  came  into  the 
M  to  concentrate  under  the  walls  of  Mona- 

lan. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

When  O'Donnell  left  the  cell  of  the  wM 
it  was  with  renewed  hopes  for  the  final  restorioos 
of  his  country  to  independence,  and  re-cstahbfi- 
ment  of  her  church  on  the  basis  laid  for  it  by  o» 
ever  blessed  Saint.  This  arose  not  only  fimjot 
elasticity  of  his  mind^  which  easily  recoTerricro* 
misfortune^  but  from  the  promises  of  fH  P^ 
him  by  the  mysterious  person  with  whom  he  U* 
just  sojourned^  who  had  even  appointed  i  tt« 
and  place  when  he  was  to  receive  the  fint  insa*- 
ment  of  the  supplies  he  so  much  needed,  inche- 
ing  that  most  useful  one  of  which  hehsdibt*? 
been  so  lavish  in  the  case  of  the  Dynast  of  Clsar* 
though  with  smaller  result  than  in  that  oi  t» 
less  selfish  chief  of  Tyrconnell. 

The  advice  of  his  new  firiend  had  the  cS«tr 
changing  his  views  with  respect  to  O'NciHj  ^ti- 
he  no  longer  proposed  to  visit  for  the  purp^^  ^ 
upbraiding  with  his  want  of  sincerity,  but  rathc^  * 
leave  him  to  his  own  reflections  until  some  trtt 
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drcumstances  compelled  him  to  change  his  present 
policy^  when  he  determined  at  once  to  forget  the 
past,  and  co-operate  with  him  in  the  common 
cause.  In  this  determination,  he  was  confirmed  by 
the  hope  that,  in  the  mean  time,  he  might  himself 
be  preparing  some  exploit  sufficient  to  establish 
his  own  character  when  he  might  meet  hh  kins- 
man, not  as  the  inexperienced  youth,  who  was  ex- 
pected to  defer  on  all  occasions  to  the  better  judg* 
ment  of  his  more  expert  and  older  ally,  but  as 
one  who  had  himself  led  his  forces  wiA  success 
against  the  common  enemy,  and  gained  renown  in 
the  noblest  of  struggles,  a  struggle  for  the  liberties 
of  his  native  land.  One  tie  only  made  him  hesi- 
tate as  he  parted  with  the  recluse ;  but  he  had 
soon  summoned  sufficient  resolution  to  forego  his 
own  gratification,  and  hurry  into  his  own  territory 
where  he  could  most  usefully  employ  his  time  in 
rallying  around  him  the  natural  supporters  of  his 
house.  Nor  did  he  and  his  faithful  attendant 
pause  in  their  march  until  they  reached  the  strong 
Castle  of  Kilbarron,  whose  gates  were  at  once 
thrown  open  to  receive  the  fugitive  chief  of  the 
principality. 

Here  the  time  of  O^Donnell  was  not  idly  spent, 
for  he  soon  summoned  to  his  aid  the  various  chiefs 
who  stood  in  the  relation  to  him  of  members  of 
his  branch  of  the  Niellian  race.  Of  these  the 
principal  enumerated  by  the  good  monk,  are 
Eugene  Mac  Swiney,  of  Tueth;  Donat  Mac 
Swiney,  of  Banach;  Daniel  Mac  Swiney,  of 
Fanid ;  O'Dogherty,  of  Inisowen ;  the  O'Boylea 
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of  Boylagh.  These  at  once  proposed,  wmnd  by 
the  exhortations  of  their  young  leader,  to  u* 
their  followers,  and  hold  them  in  readinesiiiGd 
an  opportunity  should  offer  of  again  turning  tiar 

arms  on  the  Saxon  foe. 

Even  before  all  the  preparations  whicb  his  mix 
suggested  were  completed,  an  opportnnitysaiaa 
he  desired  occurred,  for  the  news  being  bios|H 
by  O'Rourke,  of  Brefny,  a  name  says  ott  & 
nalist,  of  fated  sound  to  the  Irish  nation,  wbotook 
refuge  with  O'Donnell  until  an  oppo^tumtyo^ 
curred  of  revenging  the  death  of  his  father,  t" 
had  been  judiciaUy  assassinated  in  Loodo^  i 
short  time  previously,  that  a  small  body  of  En^ 
had  marched,  under  the  command  of  Captain  >>fi^ 
lis  to  lay  waste  Tyrconnell ;  the  chief  at  once  ee»- 
mined  to  give  a  check  to  their  advance,  m »! 
this  means  restore  the  confidence  of  his  peojse^ 
which  had  been  shaken  by  the  result  of  hisK^ 
engagement. 

Father  O^Duvegan  in  this  case  again  gives '^-I 
to  his  feelings  of  admiration,  and  descnbes 
a  minuteness  tiresome   to  a  general  reader, 
forces  destined  for  this  engagement,  and  their  ^ 
barkation  during  the  night,  under  the  promort^^ 
whereon   the   Castle  of  Kilbarron  stands.      ■ 
feeling  on  parting  with  his  beloved  chieftain.  »2t 
tlie  anxiety  with  which  he  and  0'Clery,^ho  c»^ 
manded  the  castle,  watched  each  sail  as  it  v»p^*^' 
in  the  darkness  of  night,  and  again  sought  »-^ 
the  morning  star  appeared  to  distinguisn  ^  ^ 
now  lessened  by  distance  into  white  spots  o.*  > 
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horizon  from  the  foam  of  the  Atlantic,  as  it  rolled 
into  the  bay,  or  the  sea  birds  which  rode  in  proud 
security  on  its  waves. 

The  result  of  the  expedition  is  of  more  import- 
ance to  our  purpose.  Surprised  by  this  expedi* 
tion,  commanded  by  O'Donnell,  Willis  was  foiled 
in  his  attempt  to  devastate  the  country,  and 
compelled  to  take  shelter  in  a  monastery, 
which  he  surrendered  on  the  next  day  on  capitu- 
lation, and  was  dismissed  by  O'Donnell,  with  a 
message  that  every  Saxon  who  dared  to  invade 
Tyrconnell  might  expect  a  similar  result.  '^  Tell 
your  Queen,''  he  added,  **  she  will  not  find  the 
Irish  a  people  to  submit  any  longer  to  her  in- 
justice. A  just  power  has  given  them  the 
means  of  avenging  themselves  on  a  nation  which 
has  impiously  profaned  their  religion,  cruelly  per- 
secuted and  insulted  its  sacred  ministry ;  degrad- 
ing alike  the  nobility  of  the  land  and  trampling 
on  the  rights  of  the  people.'^ 

From  the  field  of  this  his  first  success,  O'Don- 
nell  despatched  his  faithful  Manus  with  a  detail  of 
his  proceedings  for  the  information  of  Cathleen. 
With  O'Neill  himself,  he  held  no  further  commu- 
nication ;  but  acting  on  the  plan  suggested  by  the 
reduse,  turned  his  attention  to  the  best  means  of 
carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's  territory,  by 
which  he  hoped,  if  successful,  and  he  now  felt  a 
confidence  in  his  own  power  he  had  not  before 
possessed,  to  give  an  opportunity  to  his  kinsman 
of  declaring  his  real  sentiments,  to  which  he  might 
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be  further  induced  when  relieved  from  the  pa- 
sate  of  the  portion  of  English  forces,  which  vculd 
be  drawn  to  a  distant  part  of  the  oountnr.  And 
here,  it  is  necessary  for  a  time  to  carry  the  rettkn 
into  the  district  of  Fermanagh,  whose  lawful  Frioce 
Mac  Guire  was  in  arms  against  the  goTenuDe&tc; 
Elizabeth,  which  had  insolently  ventured  to  sac 
a  sheriff,  in  spite  of  his  refusal,  into  his  tenitciy, 
which  they  pretended  to  convert  into  shire  groiaid 
and  place  under  English  law.  The  ansver  of 
Mac  Ouire  when  the  demand  was  made  is  wotiiv. 
says  Father  CVDuvegan,  of  the  race  from  vbkii 
he  sprung.  ^  Your  sheriff  shall  be  reoeiTed  as  be 
deserves ;  let  me  know  his  eric  so  that,  should  isy 
people  cut  off  his  head,  I  may  know  how  mi^ 
money  to  send  in  return.''  The  seizure  of  his  caA 
by  the  enemy  followed, but  was  fully  avenged  br  tk 
execution  made  by  the  chief  during  his  iDcniM 
into  Connaught,  where  he  gained  an  importmt  tk^ 
tory  over  Sir  WilUam  Guelfort;,  who  was  de^Mttbec 
by  Sir  Henry  Bingham,  then  holding  the  coouBasi 
in  that  quarter,  to  stop  his  progress.  The  bitu 
of  Sciath  na  Ferat  fought  on  this  occasion  ii  ^ 
markable  for  the  death  of  the  English  commaBda: 
who  was  transfixed  in  the  first  onset  by  the  ifev 
of  Mac  Guire  as  well  as  by  that  of  the  PriiMte  ot 
all  Ireland,  Archbishop  Mac  Guveran,  irtio  lo< 
his  life  on  tliis  memorable  field.  The  good 
does  not  seem  to  consider  the  Primate's 
in  such  a  scene  a  subject  for  blame ;  bot  recno 
the  mode  of  his  death,  which  was  generaDT  b^ 
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lieyed  accidental,  having  been  caused  by  a  wound 
received  from  a  soldier  of  Mac  Quire  who  attempted 

rescue  him  from  the  situation  of  danger. 

That  he  should  pass  over  uncensured  this  un- 

nonical  conduct  is  remarkable  in  one  who  is  ge- 
nerally seen  to  be  such  an  advocate  for  his  church 
cuid  her  commands,  and  is  a  proof,  if  one  were  re- 
quired, that  attachment  to  party  deprives  the  best 
Tnen  of  the  power  of  judging  correctly,  where  its 
interests  are  concerned.  The  good  father  O'Du- 
^egan  could  not  be  ignorant,  that  so  early  as  the 
latter  part  of  the  -eighth  century,  Connach  who 
lield  the  office  of  Primate,  caused  a  remonstrance 
-virell  known  by  its  title  ''  Opuscula  pro  cleri  de- 
fensione  et  immnnitate,*'  to  be  addressed  to  the 
reigning  monarch,  against  requiring  him  and  his 
bishops  to  attend  the  royal  forces  when  they  took 
the  field,  and  that  in  consequence  they  were  ex- 
empted from  a  service  so  unsuited  to  their  holy 
calhng. 

(yDonneU  on  coming  to  the  aid  of  Mac  Guire, 
turned  his  attention  to  recovering  Inneskillin,  his 
capital,  which  he  was  compelled  to  reduce  by  the 
slow  process  of  blockade,  not  having  artillery  fit 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  by  the  destruction 
of  its  defences.  The  enemy,  equally  alert,  and 
fully  satisfied  of  their  own  ability  to  overcome 
any  Irish  force,  determined  to  relieve  it  when  they 
believed  the  means  of  the  garrison  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted. For  this  purpose  a  considerable  force 
was  provided,  und^r  the  command  of  Sir  Henry 
Duke,  to  force  the  trenches  of  CKDonnell  and 
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throw  succour  of  men  as  well  as  provisions  into 
the  castle.  Against  this  attack,  O'DonneH,  vb> 
had  determined  that  nothing  but  the  last  Decessir^ 
should  induce  him  to  sacrifice  atthis  toil  and  trou- 
ble by  raising  the  si^e,  despatched  a  body  of  n^ 
under  the  command  of  Mac  Guire  and  Conue 
O'Neill,  with  orders,  if  possible,  to  prerent  i^t 
passage  of  the  river  Fama,  which  afforded  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  enemy  and  a  strong  position  of  c^ 
fence  to  the  Irish.  The  discovery  of  a  ford  nci 
sufficiently  guarded  by  the  troops  of  Mac  G^ 
frustrated  in  some  measure  the  plan  of  O'Domteil 
by  affording  an  easy  means  of  crossing  the  li^i 
a  mistake  which  in  the  result  proved  fortaiute  tu 
the  Irish,  as  it  made  the  victory  they  obtained 
more  complete,  many  of  the  defeated  Saxons  bal- 
ing perished  in  their  efforts  to  recross.  The  pl^ 
where  this  engagement  took  place,  the  MS.  infonns 
us  is  still  called  Beal-cha-nam-Riscoid,  the  ford  <.: 
Biscuits. .  Inneskillin  surrendered  on  the  otst 
day  to  the  victorious  chief  of  Tyrconnell,  vbc 
while  he  rested  his  wearied  troops  at  the  Castk  ^ 
Portora,  failed  not  to  visit  his  friends  at  the  ^ov 
nastery  of  Devenish,  where  he  had  spent  so  mai^y 
hours  of  grief  and  sadness. 

His  time  of  repose  was  not  of  long  duraticc, 
and,  in  a  few  weeks  after^  having  freed  Mac  Guiit 
from  his  enemies,  the  inde&tigable  chief  of  Tyr- 
connell carried  the  terror  of  his  arms  into  Ccii* 
naught,  which  had  too  long  suffered  firom  tie 
tyranny  of  its  governor.  Sir  Richard  Binghjui* 
fVom  whom  he  wrested,  by  the  assistance  of  UI:^'i 
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Bourk,  an  Irish  officer  in  the  service  of  the  enemy, 
the    important  castle  of  Sligo,  the  governor  of 
wliicli  had  been  weakened  by  a  draught  of  men 
made   by  General  Bingham^  to  support  him  in  an 
irruption  into  Tyrconnell.   The  same  good  fortune 
continued  to  attend  O'Donnell  in  his  other  mili- 
tary operations ;  and  he  had  the  happiness,  in  the 
course  of  the  same  campaign,  to  relieve  Sligo, 
when  it  was  afterwards  besieged  by  Sir  Richard 
Bingham  in  person,  with  a  powerful  force,  sent 
into  this  quarter  to  arrest  his  progress. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow,  any  further,  the 
minute  details  given  by  Father  Mathew  of  the 
military  adventui^s  of  his  favourite  hero,  of  which 
he  writes,  page  after  page,  with  a  pen  unwearied, 
where  the  glory  of  "  T%e  ff Donnelly  ^  as  he  loves 
to  call  his  chief,  is  concerned.     In  these  details, 
he  is  not  satisfied  with  tracing  his  various  marches 
from  Sligo  into  the  more  remote  parts  of  Con- 
naught,  and  stating  the  number  of  men  of  various 
armies,  he  led  to  Rath  Crochan^^  Ballimote,  New- 
port, and  the  strong-holds  lying    between    the 
limpid  waters  of  the  lakes  of  Rea  and  Arrow,  in 
his  progress  along  the  Boyle,  and  the  hard  con- 
tests he  was  engaged  in  at  Roscommon,  or  when 
he  carried  the  fame  of  his  name  to  the  sacred  city 
of  Illphin ;  but  even  enumerates,  with  pride,  every 
head  of  cattle  which  was  driven  off  from  the 
wasted  country,  to  enrich  the  plains  and  mountain 
pastures  of  his  beloved  Tyrconnell. 

The  most  interesting  account,  however,  given 
in  this  part  of  the  work,  is  the  invasion  of  Tyr- 
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Connelly  itself^  which  took  place  under  Uie  coa- 
mand  of  Sir  Conyera  Clifford,  an  officer  wiiose 
military  talent  promised  a  more  faronrahk  lesok 
than  had  hitherto,  with  a  single  exceptioii,  diav- 
terised  the  warlike  proceedings  of  the  fiiitisk, 
during  the  present  war  in  Ulster.  This  fcroe  «» 
of  considerable  strength,  and  be^des  the  Gesoil- 
in-Chief,  the  Earls  of  Thomond,  and  daxkiked, 
O'Connor  Sligo,  and  O'Connor  Roe  hdd  sobar- 
dinate  commands. 

But  I  must  here  return  to  a  more  dose  tnai- 
lation  of  the  Monk's  annals,  which  I  havt^iatM! 
chapter,  endeavoured  to  bring  into  nacrovo 
compass,  by  abridging  so  much,  that  I  hafe  ofiei 
compressed  the  substance  of  twenty  pages  into 
one  of  MS.,  very  different  in  amount  of  confeeBtB 
from  those  which  my  solicitor  occasionaDy  (a- 
nishes,  when,  by  some  innocent  mistake,  wiaA  I 
can  never  rightly  understand,  on  my  part,  he  csa- 
siders  it  necessary  to  force  me  to  appeal  to  tk 
laws  of  my  country.  Our  laws  being  one  of  oa 
national  boasts,  it  sometimes  strikes  me^  that  pa- 
tlemen  who  so  kindly  devote  their  talents  to  tk 
services  of  their  friends,  are  too  much  ia  ik 
habit  of  proving  their  sense  of  the  Uemng  ^ 
confer,  by  appealing  to  them  in  cases,  which,  xa  i 
less  perfect  state  of  society,  would  be  settled  iai 
more  summary,  if  not  as  correct  a  manBcr. 

The  sun  still  seemed  to  linger,  unwilliiig  t: 
take  his  leave  of  the  beautiful  prospect  his  hz^ 
presented  to  the  eyes  of  two  persons,  who,  aesttc 
on  the  southern  side  of  Benbulbin,  in  a  deef 
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chasm  of  the  rock,  of  difficult  access,  waited  pa- 
tiently for  the  withdrawal  of  his  light.  Below 
them  lay,  as  if  mapped  out  for  their  perusal,  the 
town  of  Sligo,  Lough  Gill,  and  the  river  Gar- 
vogue,  which,  flowing  firom  it,  passes  through  the 
town,  and  terminates  its  brief,  but  joyous  career, 
in  the  beautiful  bay  whereon  stands  the  town. 
The  windings  of  the  coast,  too,  were  distinctly 
visible  to  a  considerable  distance,  with  the  islands 
^th  which  it  is  adorned,  and  the  picturesque 
Knock-na-rea,  lifting  its  proud  head  towards 
heaven,  as  if  rejoicing  in  its  position,  as  the 
bounding  line  between  the  bays  of  Sligo  and  Bally- 
sodare.  As  the  strangers,  for  such  they  seemed, 
sate  on  their  throne  of  rock,  they  viewed,  in 
silence,  the  scene  before  them,  or  interchanged  a 
glance  of  intelligence,  as  the  sound  of  a  trumpet 
or  drum  from  the  distant  town,  showed  that  its 
military  occupants  were  preparing  for  some  ex- 
cursion beyond  its  walls. 

*^  I  wonder,''  the  elder  at  length  said ;  "  I  won- 
der will  the  echoes  of  Benbulbin  never  rest  fiK)m 
this  warlike  damoun  Three  times  have  I  now 
crossed  from  the  distant  shores  of  Tyroonnell  to  Sli- 
go, and  thrice  have  I  known  it  lost  and  won.  Pry- 
thee,  Manus,  tell  me,  if  thou  dost  know  the  reason 
why  the  (yDonnell,  who  has  made  so  many  suc- 
cessful irruptions  into  Connaught,  is  now  satisfied 
to  remain  at  his  own  castle  of  Ballyshannon,  and 
sends  no  better  force  than  two  unarmed  men,  to 
do  his  business  on  this  occasion.  You  know  the 
Seanraite,  Manus.    *  When  a  man  wants  a  thing 
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done,  he  goes,  otherwise  he  sends/  Now,  as  in 
as  my  humble  opinion  is  concerned,  since  ne 
O'Donnell  neither  comes,  nor  sends  my  cos* 
mander  to  do  his  work,  who  is  as  like  himselhis 
Druimdiff  tower,  below  yonder,  to  Innis  Garde,  ii 
is  our  duty  to  retire  from  this  exposed  ato&tki. 
in  which  we  have  spent  so  many  hours  tc-dayro 
so  little  purpose.  I  like  well  enough  to  spend 
a  night  in  one  of  our  own  encampments,  irbeit 
everything  is  snug,  and  O'Connor  provides  oca- 
fortable  huts ;  but  a  regular  outlying  adventare  ts 
nothing  to  my  taste/' 

'^  I  have  as  little  intention,  my  good  friend  Oc)- 
of  spending  the  night  here,  as  you  have.  Areyoi 
not  aware  we  sleep  to-night  in  the  town  yoniiff» 
if  any  where,  which  is  uncertain  !" 

''  In  the  town  !  a  pleasant  reflection,  tnljt  i^ 
either  of  us  to  sleep  in  a  Saxon  town.  Isovfns- 
Manus,  how  do  you  intend  to  get  in  ?  I  shoo: 
rather  say,  out,  when  once  in  !*' 

"You  men  of  Tyrrell's  must  have  kamedby 
this  time,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  keep  acy 
man  in  a  town  or  camp  which  he  wishes  to  ks^ 
or  lady  either,"  Manus  added,  nodding  to  \^ 
companion. 

^'  If  you  love  me,  Manus,  no  more  of  dut,^  ^^ 
he  pointed  as  he  spoke  to  the  top  of  Kaodi-^ 
rea  on  which  evening  had  already  placed  ^ 
canopy  of  clouds.  '^This  is  no  place  to  talk  ^^ 
supernatural  events." 

Manus  took  the  hint,  and  continued  the  cc^ 
versation  in  a  more  serious  tone. 
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^'Ulick  Bourk  is  in  the  town^  and  we  are  going 
to  him  to  procure  information   of  the  enemy's 
£orces.    The  chief  believes  they  intend  to  invade 
the  principality^  and  he  is  determined  not  to  give 
them  an  opportmiity  of  coming  in  at  the  back- 
door when  he  has  gone  out  at  the  front.     Do  you 
not  know  that  young  Bingham  visited  the  terri- 
tory of  Mc  Siwney  Fanid,  during  our  last  incur- 
sion? and  what  The   O^Donnell  takes  more  to 
heart,  plundered  the  Carmelite  convent  at  Ruth- 
mullin  where  he  landed,  and  made  himself  very 
much  at  home  in  the  castle." 

"  Ulick  Bourk/'  inquired  Odo  Bragah,  « the 
Anglo  Irish  governor,  who  so  kindly  gave  up  the 
town  to  us  ?*' 

«*  The  same !"' 

'^  I  thought  the  enemy  had  made  sure  work  of 
him  when  they  took  the  town  }^' 

'^  I  don't  know,  if  you  have  any  Seanraite  in 
your  collection  applicable  to  his  case,  Odo.  The 
Saxons  say  that  a  certain  personage,  whom  it  is 
not  politic  to  name,  so  near  your  mountain  is  kind 
to  his  own.  The  truth  is,  that  he  lives  as  he  best 
can,  in  the  cloisters  of  the  abbey.  Their  drums 
will  beat  long  ere  they  get  him  to  put  his  head 
out.  What  a  noise  they  make,  there  is  surely 
something  astir  to-day ;  they  little  think  what 
two  ravens  are  sitting  here  looking  down  on 
them  V 

^'  It  may  be  my  duUness  of  comprehension,'' 
Odo  Bragah  here  interposed, ''  it  may  be  my  dull- 
ness of  comprehension,  but  I  cannot  understand 
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what  service  I  can  render  7011  in  joar  inquiry.  If 
yon  must  go  to  visit  Ulick  Bourk  do  so,  md 
leave  roe  to  return  to  my  old  quarters,  where  I 
may  be  of  some  use ;  here,  I  can  be  of  none.  It 
is  very  easy  for  you,  Manus,  to  get  into  an  Ei^ 
lish  garrison,  who  can  speak  Saxon  like  a  lUo- 
man,  but  for  poor  Odo  Bragah,  he  has  not  a  wari 
of  any  language,  the  Lord  be  blessed  for  it ! 
but  his  own  native  GraeUc." 

**  Which  is  my  only  reason  for  preferiiug  yoa 
to  many  others,  on  this  occasion.  Here,  on  Bcn- 
bulbin,  you  are  a  most  agreeable  companioii,  bat 
in  the  town  yonder,  I  am  happy  to  know  yonr 
lips  will  be  sealed,  for  it  is  quite  enough  to  tnst 
our  necks  to  one  person's  story.  The  use  yoa 
may  be  of,  though  I  hope  it  will  be  needless,  is  Xq 
dear  the  way  by  the  strength  of  your  arm,  shoiiid 
our  friend  in  the  town  attempt  to  play  us  sit 
foul  trick." 

'^  You  surely  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
of  Ulick  Bourk  ?'* 

^^  Hark'ee !  Odo,  I  sometimes  lell  my 
who  used  to  fear  nothing,  that  I  have  learned  finoo 
experience  to  be  cautious.  Brian,  the  vintner,  it 
Dungannon,  used  a  very  good  illustration  lateb, 
when  talking  to  Thb  O'Neil.l.'s  page,  Fbdai, 
about  a  girl  he  had  persuaded  to  elope  with  Hbkl 
I  have  always  remarked,  he  said,  that  run-cvsr 
women  are  like  run-away  horses,  if  they  hsfe 
done  it  once,  they  generally  do  it  a  second  time. 
Now,  Odo,  as  the  sun  has  already  set  we  must 
hasten  our  departure.    Ulick  betrayed  his  fs^ 
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nastersy  the  Saxons,  he  shan't  betray  O'Don- 
lell's  henchman,  if  I  can  prevent  it.  But  see, 
IT  hat  a  rapid  change  is  taking  place  !" 

As  he  spoke,  a  deep  shadow  passed  over  the 
andscape,  and  the  cloads  rolled  down  in  dense 
nasses  from  the  summit  of  Benbulbin,  on  both 
sides  of  where  they  stood,  closing  in  the  limits  of 
:he  prospect,  which  was  soon  lost  to  the  view.  The 
wBTj  Manus  now  expended  no  more  time  in  con- 
versation, but  directing  his  companion  to  follow 
bim,  hurried  down  the  gorge  in  the  mountain, 
directing  his  course  with  unerring  fidelity  in  the 
line  of  the  town. 

The  outer  defences  of  Sligo  had  suffered  so 
frequently  during  the  late  incursions  of  the  chief 
of  Tyroonnell,  that  they  presented  no  obstacle 
to  an  army  of  sufficient  force,  to  drive  its  oppo- 
nents  from  the  open  field,  and  the  chief  reliance 
of  the  party  having  the  ascendancy  for  the  time, 
was  in  the  castle,  which  was  kept  in  repair, 
by  the  English,  to  whom  it  was  a  most  important 
place  of  strength,  for  which  reason  it  was  some 
time  after  destroyed  by  O^Donnell. 

On  the  present  occasion,  Manus  and  Odo  had 
little  difficulty,  under  the  cover  of  the  dense  fog 
which  enveloped  every  object,  as  well  as  the  even- 
ing combined,  in  passing  the  Elnglish  sentinels, 
and  reaching  the  gate  of  the  Dominican  monas- 
tery, adjoining  the  abbey,  which  was  cautiously 
opened  by  a  person  in  the  habit  of  a  lay  brother 
of  the  order.  A  few  words  having  passed  between 
Manus  and  this  person,  fh>m  whom  he  learned 
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that  he  whom  he  sought  was  concealed  within  its 
sacred  enclosure  ;  the  henchman  of  Tyrconnel 
without  any  r^ard  to  the  remonstrance  of  tbe 
reverend  janitor,  or  the  sacrilege  he  committed, 
proceeded  to  strip  him  of  his  monastic  dress,  vid: 
which  he  endued  his  companion,  giving  him  stzkt 
orders  to  prevent  any  person  to  pass  whik  \t 
remained  in  conversation  with  Ulick  Boark 
Manus  having  made  these  arrangements  for  Lis 
own  safety,  then  followed  the  denuded  mot^k 
through  the  extensive  cloisters  of  the  monastery, 
into  the  Abbey,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  hte 
governor  of  the  city,  who  on  a  signal  from  the 
lay  brother,  entered  by  a  concealed  passage,  be- 
hind the  altar.  A  short  time  served  to  expLua 
the  object  of  M  anus's  visit,  and  to  impart  the 
information  sought,  which  fully  confirmed  tLf 
suspicions  of  O'Donuell,  that  the  enemy  h«d 
determined  to  carry  the  war  into  the  territory  or 
Tyrconnell,  in  retaliation  for  the  successful  ur- 
roads  the  chief  had  made  into  the  country  of  t^ 
alhes  of  Elizabeth.  As  he  was  about  to  tkke  ktit 
of  Burke,  Manus  paused  under  the  tomb  of  tit 
royal  race  of  O'Connor,  and  almost  recoiled  wk«r. 
the  bright  starlight,  shining  through  the  great  east 
window,  now  uninterrupted  by  the  stained  gkss, 
which  once  adorned  it,  but  had  been  destniyec 
by  the  Saxons,  when  they  laid  waste  the  prc^ierty 
of  the  monks,  fell  on  the  wasted  form  of  his 
whom  he  had  remembered  a  short  period  beture. 
in  all  the  pride  of  manly  beauty. 

^'  Alas !''  he  could  not  refrain  from  saying,  as  be 
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laid  his  hand  on  the  wasted  arm  of  his  com- 
panion, '^  the  air  of  the  cloisters  does  not  seem  to 
agree  with  your  health  !" 

*^  It  is  difficult,  Manus,  for  the  body  to  enjoy 
health  when  the  mind  is  ill  at  ease.    Were  it  my 
lot,  and  I  sometimes  wish  it  were,  to  spend  my 
days  in  the  strict  seclusion  of  a  religious  house,  I 
should  be  fat  and  sleek,  like  one  of  the  brethren, 
for  I  would  carry  into  my  retreat  no  recollection 
to    annoy;    it  is  different  in  the  world:  Ulick 
Bourk,  who  deserted  a  party  which  h6  once  con- 
sidered as  the  best,  and  gave  up  Sligo  to  those  he 
looked  on  as  the  friends  of  his  country,  is  now  a 
marked  man,  even   amongst  those    he    serves. 
£ven  the  henchman  of  Hugh  O'Donnell  can  now 
exhibit  with  impunity  his  doubts.    Aye,  even  he 
ventures  to  doubt !  I  want  no  explanation,  Manus, 
I  observed  from  my  place  of  concealment  that  you 
did  not  place  yourself  in  Ulick  Bourk's  power 
until  you  had  provided  for  your  safety.    Do  not 
suppose  that  I   regret  the  act  of  patriotism  by 
which  I  served  my  country,  I  only  complain  that 
my  countrymen  cannot  discriminate  between  the 
change  of  opinion  caused  by  a  corrupt  motive  and 
that  where  everything  is  sacrificed.     Go,  Manus 
and  do  not  again  insult  Ulick  Bourk,  who  has 
bravely  set  at  defiance  the  world's  opinion.     How 
much  he  has  suffered,  and  must  suffer,  he  himself 
only  knows! 

^^This  is  not  the  hour.  Nor  is  that  the  place 
for  vain  professing.*'  He  pointed,  as  he  spoke 
to  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  on  the  cross  which 
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surmounts  the  ro]^  tomb.  ^  Before  tbat  altr 
and  before  that  sacred  image,  Manus,  I  kcd: 
many  hours  unseen,  ere  I  determined  on  tk 
step  which  genuine  patriotism  dictated,  in 
officer  of  Elizabeth,  I  might  have  enjoyed  boooir 
and  wealth.  Now,  under  any  circaiiistiBoeir 
XJIick  Bourk  dare  not  accept  the  fur  remd  d 
his  services  from  his  countrymen,  in  case  tkir 
eflforts  are  crowned  with  succeas." 

The  governor,  as  he  spoke,  without  viitint 
for  a  reply,  turned  away  finom  the  hendiman  cf 
O'Donnell,  and  his  figure  was  soon  lost  in  tk 
gloom.  His  companion  paused  for  a  mamat 
regretting  that  his  unjust  suspicions  had  voaDCsd 
the  proud  spirit  of  Bourk,  and  then  turned  ivif 
to  perform  the  important  business  with  windi  bf 
was  charged. 

On  leaving  Sligo,  Manus  and  his  oompiDkr 
hastened  on  their  route,  so  that  long  before  dit, 
they  had  passed  the  tower  of  Druimdiff,  tod  tk 
crosses  which  mark  this  district  as  a  hronai 
seat  of  religion,  where  Saint  Columba  lisoMZ 
placed  his  favourite  disciple,  the  holy  Saint  The- 
phian,  and  turning  round  the  base  of  Beobclbx 
where  it  presents  its  sharp  front  to  the  ipests* 
gale,  hastened  along  the  foot  of  the  chain  of  idoi:> 
tains  which  here  terminate  in  this  remaibbif 
natural  fortification.  Their  mission  only  fx^ 
at  the  ancient,  but  rude  cross  of  Clifoey,  ^^ 
O'Donnell  himself,  attended  by  a  few  gasr^ 
already  awaited  their  return.  A  smile  of  trinocp^ 
for  a  moment  brightened  up  his^  face,  when  U 
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received  the  confirmation,  conveyed  by  Manus, 

of    his    own  suspicions  ;    in  the  next,  he    was 

pursuing  his    rapid   course    towards    the    head 

quarters  of   his  army  at    Ballyshannon.      The 

sands  of  Bundoran  were  spumed  by  the  rapid 

boofs  of  his  charger,  its  cUffs  surmounted,  and 

befor'e  the  sun  passed  the  meridian,  his  troops 

were  under  arms,  ready  to  march  to  the  stations 

they  were  intended  to  occupy  in  the  campaign 

he   had  ahready,  with    the    rapidity  of  genius, 

sketched  out  in  his  mind. 

The  result  is  soon  told.  The  English  commander 
led  one  division  of  his  army,  in  the  full  confidence 
of  finding  an  enemy  unprepared  for  his  recep- 
tion, by  rapid  marches  to  the  banks  of  the  Samer, 
but  contrary  to  their  expectations,  thanks  to  the 
foresight  of  O'Donnell  and  the  useful  talent  of 
Manus,  the  troops  of  Tyrconnell  already  guarded 
all  the  fords  below  the  point  where  this  child  of 
the  wooded  Erne  precipitates  himself,  no  unwill- 
ing offering,  into  the  arms  of  fiither  Neptune. 
The  second  division,  with  the  artillery,  had  been 
sent  by  sea,  and  were  to  join  about  the  time  the 
first  had  made  good  its  footing  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river.    At  length,  after  the  loss  of 
many  men,  including  the  gallant  CBrian,  who 
fell  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  the  invaders  effected 
the  passage,  and  reached  the  sacred  precincts  of 
Ashroe,  where  they  paused  to  concentrate  their 
troops  on  the  arrival  of  their  artillery.    But  the 
brave  prince  of  Tyrconnell  allowed  them  no  time 
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to  recover  from  their  fatigue.  His  plans  la  I 
been  laid  with  the  foresight  which  distinguish :ni 
his  military  career.  The  EngUsh,  surrounded  ^j 
his  troops,  were  cut  off  from  their  supplies,  and 
forced  to  retreat  in  front  of  his  army,  which  bid 
learned  to  trust  for  success  to  their  leaden  Umier 
such  circumstances,  a  fatal  event  was  to  be  ar.t- 
dpated,  and  the  very  elements  seemed  to  c3l- 
spire  against  the  invaders,  whose  cavalry  as  vc3 
as  infantry,  were  swept  off  in  masses,  as  der 
struggled  to  re-cross  the  liver;  and  Father  (yDn- 
vegan  informs  us  that  many  of  the  heavy-anned 
knights  and  men  at  arms  were  borne  down  by 
the  impetuosity  of  the  stream,  as  they  ende^ 
voured  to  break  its  force  and  favour  the  escape  U' 
their  foot-soldiers,  who  stood  exposed  to  the  £:t 
of  the  Irish  musketry,  or  of  their  own  canai^w 
which  the  officers  of  O'Donnell,  into  whose  ha::cs 
all  the  artillery  and  baggage  fell,  eventually  tuned 
against  them.  To  complete  tlieir  overthrow,  i 
detachment  of  Irish  forces,  under  Manus,  azjt 
up,  as  the  shattered  remains  of  the  army  foraci 
on  the  opposite  bank,  and  pursued  them  in  it-^J 
retreat,  until  night  terminated  the  engagemcDt. 

On  the  same  evening.  Father  Mathew  inforxi 
us,  a  solemn  thanksgiving  service  was  perform  t\i 
in  the  abbey  of  Ashroe,  at  which  he  had  the  ^^^-i 
fortune  to  assist.  The  O'Donnell,  he  further  in- 
forms us,  worthy  of  the  protection  of  the  sainCAi 
Columbkill,  attended  on  the  occasion,  in  spite  i 
the  fatigue  he  had  undei^ne  for  many  (isp 
previously. 
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It  appears,  from  the  MS.  now  before  me,  that  it 
^cras  not  long  after  his  forces  had  again  taken  the 
fields  before  O'Neill  had  an  opportunity  of  measur- 
ing swords  with  Bagnell,  in  various  conflicts,  none 
of  "which  were  of  a  very  decided  character.    The 
good  father  even  candidly  acknowledges  that  the 
Irish  force  found  it  necessary  to  retire  from  before 
I^onaghan,  the  garrison  of  which  was  reinforced 
by  the  EngUsh  marshal ;   but  as  a  counterpoise 
to  this  partial  success  of  his  enemy,  O'Neill  had, 
we   are  informed,  the  good  fortune  to  surprise 
Bagnell's  troops,  which  were  only  saved  from  anni- 
hilation by  a  delay  in  the  arrival  of  suppUes  of 
ammunition  to  the  Irish  army,  which  was  thus 
prevented  foUowing  up  its  victory,  and  destroying 
its  opponent  during  the  confusion. 

Even  during  this  period,  O'Neill  often  made 
advances  towards  a  permanent  settlement  of  the 
affairs  of  the  nation,  but  without  effect ;  either 
from  his  own  want  of  faith,  or  the  violent  hatred 
of  Bagnell,  which  could  only  be  satisfied  by  his 
utter  destruction.     In  many  parts  of  this  portion 
of  his  narrative,  the  good  monk  does  ample  jus- 
tice to   Francis  Stafford,  who,  it  seems,  endea- 
voured to  redeem  his  character  by  military  prowess, 
in  which  he  fully  succeeded,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  difficult  and  responsible  service  entrusted  to 
him.     If  he  erred  in  his  first  public  employment, 
it  was  from  the  over-confidence  of  untried  youth  ; 
if  he  was  outwitted,  it  was  by  the  arts  of  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  statesmen  of  his  day.         , 
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After  a  defect  of  some  pages,  the  namtiTe  is 
resumed^  and  I  recommence  my  translaticm  firoa 
the  spot  where  it  is  again  legible. 

O'Neill  once  more  formed  his  camp  under  ds 
walls  of  Monaghan«  Here  a  considerabk  taoe 
was  spent  by  the  contending  parties^  in  unsviiEig 
efforts  to  obtun  some  decided  resnlt.  CNd 
directmg  his  attention  to  sndi  manflearres  si 
would  ensure  him  possession  of  the  town.  If 
cutting  off  its  supplies;  Sir  John  Norm  odei- 
vouring  to  counteract  his  plans. 

In  one  respect,  O'Neill  had  the  adrantage,  mi 
profited  thereby.  He  had  a  friendly  countrT  ii 
his  rear,  from  which  he  could  reamit  his  font 
and  draw  provisions,  while  the  y.nglUh  coo- 
mander  depended  on  receiving  his  from  the  Loni 
Deputy,  who  found  it  more  difficult  every  <bf 
to  meet  his  reiterated  demands  for  assistuce. 
which  was  very  slowly  and  reluctantly  fiimisked 
by  the  Queen's  minister,  who  had  been  led  to 
believe  that  it  would  be  a  business  of  little  labccr 
to  suppress  the  rebellion,  as  it  was  called,  of  the 
Earl  of  Tyrone. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  difficulty,  for  even  wba 
supplies  were  forwarded,  they  were  very  ottcs 
intercepted  by  the  light  troops  of  Tyrrell,  wlucb. 
under  his  celebrated  officer,  O'Connor,  lay  on  xLt 
boundaries  of  the  pale,  ready  to  swoop  down  cc 
every  English  detachment  which  attempted  to 
pass  to  join  the  commander-in-chief. 

At  length  Sir  John  Norris  found  it  absolutnf 
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necessary    to  make    some    demonstration^    apd 
endeavoured  to  force  the  position  of  the  Irish 
army.    On  this  occasion  both  parties  animated  by 
their  long  pent  up  feelings  performed  the  most 
decided  feats  of  yalour,  but  it  was  in  vain  that  the 
£nglish  endeavoured  to  beat  back  the  well  disci- 
plined troops  of  the  Dynast  who  commanded  in 
person  on  this  remarkable  day.     General  Norris 
and  his  brother  fell  wounded  on  the  field,  and 
rank  after  rank  of  their  forces  was  mown  down 
by  the  Irish,  in  whose  favour  victory^  at  length, 
after  a  long  and  bloody  struggle  declared. 

Such  are  the  particulars  given  by  our  annalists 
of  the  battle  of  Cluoin  Tiburuid.  A  further 
repulse  on  the  succeeding  day  at  Bealach  Finnuis, 
led  to  the  surrender  of  Monaghan.  and  the  Irish 
could  boast  that,  with  the  exception  of  Armagh, 
into  which  the  English  commander  managed  to 
throw  a  strong  garrisiMi  under  the  command  of 
Stafford,  who  promised  to  defend  his  post  until 
the  last  extremity,  they  had  cleared  Ulster  of  their 
enemies. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  ONeill  was  too  well  versed  in  w  boI 
to  take  immediate  advantage  of  his  recent 
for  which  purpose  he  collected  as  hastily  as 
ble  his  new  levies  with  the  auxiliary  troops^  mi 
advanced  toward  H;he  city  of  Armagh^ 
to  free  it  from  its  English  garrison* 

He  knew  that  on  many  accounts  it  was 
tageous  for  him  to  possess  this  dty  whidi  wb  tk 
capital  of  Ulster,  as  well  as  the  ecclesiisbcfc 
capital  of  the  island,  being  considered  a 
spot,  and  one  peculiarly  dedicated  to  the 
our  holy  religion,  for  here  the  great  and  ete 
glorious  apostle  saint  had  placed  the  head  of  ksi 
church,  which  made  it  eagerly  sought  for,  not  as:i)y 
by  contending  poUtical  parties,  but  condictizif  le* 
ligions. 

The  English  equally  aware  of  the  importance  tf 
holding  the  city,  had,  as  has  been  already  me- 
tioned,  managed  before  their  final  retreat,  * 
thrviw  a  strong  garrison  into  it  under  the  jrjzr^ 
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and  determined  Stafford,  who  had  orders  to  hold 
out  to  the  last  extremity,  and  an  assurance  of 
speedy  relief. 

Day  after  day  passed  in  this  manner,  and  still 
no  relief  arrived  to  the  unfortunate  Stafford, 
i^hose  case  became  almost  hopeless.  He  recol- 
lected, however,  how  much  was  expected  from  him, 
and  that  a  successful  defence  of  this  important 
post  would  be  a  means  of  redeeming  his  character 
from  the  aspersions  thrown  on  it ;  on  this  account 
he  suffered  in  silence,  or  if  he  felt,  it  was  for  the 
hard  fate  of  his  little  garrison  who  were  not 
sustained  by  any  such  ennobling  motives. 

Relying  upon  the  promise  of  immediate  aid,  he 
had  at  the  commencement  of  the  siege  neither 
driven  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  nor  taken 
any  precautions  to  husband  the  small  stock  of 
provisions  hastily  collected  for  the  use  of  the 
garrison.  O'Neill's  blockade  soon  became  so 
vigorous  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  Down's 
people,  or  any  fresh  supply  of  food  coming  in.  It 
wasin  vain  that  he  endeavoured  toinspire  his  forces 
with  confidence.  None,  save  a  few  native  English 
who  had  served  under  the  command  of  Clifford, 
entered  into  his  feelings.  The  Pale's  men  only 
did  the  cold  routine  of  their  prescribed,  duty,  they 
shewed  no  enthusiasm,  they  did  not  enter  into  the 
enthusiasm  of  their  leader  to  whom  they  were 
only  bound  by  personal  attachment  or  their  terms 
of  miUtary  service. 

To  many  of  them,  indeed,  the  cause  of  O'Neill 
was  that  most  dear;  they  had  forgotten  their 
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English  descent  in  the  higher  feeling  of  a  cox- 
mon  religion,  and  this  sentiment  was  mach  pr> 
rooted  by  his  profession,  that  lie  considered  him*:! 
rather  as  the  chosen  soldier  of  the  cross,  tLaa  th-e 
Dynast  of  Ulster,  and  the  contest  one  fjrtv 
establishment  of  the  true  faith,  not  the  poliuji 
power  of  his  family.  A  still  smaller  portioii  cc 
the  inhabitants  espoused  the  cause  of  the  En^'JsL 
whose  overthrow  they  considered  a  imtta  c« 
triumph ;  and  they  were  only  deterred  t::r. 
making  common  cause  with  their  friends  vith^c, 
by  the  fear  of  the  vengeance  which  woulJ  '^ 
exacted  by  General  Norris  on  his  advance. 

It  was  only  by  force,  therefore,  that  Stafvr- 
procured  from  them,  while  it  lasted,  a  share  a 
their  stock  of  provisions,  and  it  was  with  (i^- 
culty,  and  only  by  an  exercise  of  rigour  ui::c- 
genial  to  his  nature,  that  he  restrained  them  ir^- 
holding  open  intercourse  with  his  enemies. 

Still,  however  distressing  his  situation  was.  r" 
determined  to  hold  out  to  the  last,  and  ansrrenf^ 
with  defiance  every  offer  of  O'Neill,  who,  aar^  .' 
to  follow  up  his  successes,  did  not  wish  to  * 
detained  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Lord  -Der-^ 
himself,  by  the  siege  of  even  the  capital  of  \Ils'>i: 
Time  passed  on  without  any  serious  result.  Iv 
every  day  the  situation  of  Stafford  became  cr  .v" 
hopeless.  Indeed,  had  O'Neill  been  able  to  i:.:^ 
u]>  his  cannon  to  the  walls,  the  English  gams^ 
must  at  once  have  yielded ;  the  want  of  this  a^*.  * 
made  the  weak  defences  of  Armagh  t^^nablc,  '^ 
the  determined  Stafford,  and   allowed  the  >:«v 
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to  be  protracted  longer  than  had  been  at  first 
expected. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Stafford  sent  out  messages 
to  inform  his  superiors  of  his  situation^  for  they 
either  deserted  to  the  enemy,  if  Irish  soldiers^  or 
fell  into  his  hands,  if  English,  in  consequence  of 
their  ignorance  of  the  counti*^. 

After  he  had  stood  thus  for  some  time,  in  si- 
lence, Stafford  addressed  his  companion,  for  now 
the  boy  seldom  left  his  side. 

"  I  would  give  our  father's  best  manor,  Henry, 
to  know  that  thou  wert  safe  beyond  yon  hill;"  he 
pointed  to  the  south.  ^'  Our  friends,  my  poOr  boy, 
have  forgotten  us.     It  vexes  me  to  look  on  thy 
once  healthy  form,  wasted  as  it  is  by  famine  and 
anxiety.   It  is  too  soon  for  thee,  brother,  to  become 
.    acquainted  with  misfortune.     I  do  not  speak  of  the 
propriety  of  your  endeavouring  to  save  yourself. 
I  know  you  possess  the  bold  heart  of  your  race. 
Would  you  not   venture  something  to  save  our 
poor  soldiers,  perhaps  your  brother.    Listen  to  me, 
for  the  crisis  demands  all  our  energies,  and  I  can- 
not accept  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone's  offers  of  terms. 
I  have  already  been    suspected  of  favouring  his 
ambitious  views,  of  being  his  willing  dupe.     I 
cannot  communicate  with  him.     Perhaps  I  was 
too  unsuspicious  while  at  his    castle ;   perhaps, 
but  it  is  of  no  avail  to  enter  into  explanations. 
Dost  think,  brother,  if  free  of  these  walls,  thou 
couldst  make  thy  way  to  the  Deputy*s  camp.     I 
know  you  possess  an  understanding  uncommon 
at  your  years." 

D  2 
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*^  I  do  not  wish  to  leaye  thee,  brother^**  rq&d 
the  boy.  ''  I  would  share,  to  the  last,  tbj  hard 
lot ;  if  necessary^  thy  graye/' 

As  he  said  this,  with  a  mournful  tone  of  vam. 
lie  placed  his  hand  in  that  of  his  brotber,  vd 
fixed  his  swimming  eye  on  his  pale  fiioe. 

Stafford  knew  that  no  hope  of  personal  sa&tr 
would  induce  Henry  to  leave  his  side  ;  he,  dxiv- 
fore,  endeavoured  to  act  on  him  by  other  motxfes, 
being,  at  the  same  time,  certain  that  he  ackqited 
the  most  effectual  plan  of  securing  bis  safety.  If 
he  reached  the  English  camp,  be  felt  assured  Sb 
John  Norris  would  make  an  effort  to  nae  df 
siege ;  if  taken  by  O'Neill,  he  equally  Imer  d^ 
he  would  be  restored  to  his  friends  in  Eogiaci 
after  a  short  captivity.  In  either  case,  he  savd 
him  from  the  last  horrors  of  the  siege,  if  the  dty 
was  carried  by  the  Irish  troops. 

'^  On  whom  can  I  now  call  if  you  refine  to 
make  this  attempt  ?  I  know  all  the  perils  p& 
must  encounter  alone  in  a  strange  country,  bet  I 
have  no  alternative.  You  are  aware,  Henry,  I 
have  already  sent  from  my  side  some  of  my  nios: 
trusty  soldiers.'' 

'^  And  do  you  suppose  I  am  so  selfish  as  to  iv- 
fuse  to  serve  you  in  any  manner  in  my  power.  1 
am  ready,  Francis,  to  do  your  bidding ;  do  ^^.^ 
let  us  part  in  anger." 

"  Part  in  anger,  noble  boy  !  no.  I  hope*  ti>  • 
your  good  success  will  enable  us  to  meet  wbes  it 
will  be  a  pleasure  to  reour  to  our  present  conTO^- 
sation.    The  sun  has  now  set,"  he  continued,  ••  - 
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is  time  to  make  preparations  for  your  journey. 
Foa  can  describe  oar  situation  and  sufferings  to 
the  general,  and  press  on  him  the  necessity  of  im- 
mediate relief.  My  letter  will  be  worded  with 
such  care  as  not  even  to  mention  your  name ;  you 
must  find  some  means  of  proving  your  identity  as 
my  brother.  In  case  of  alarm,  you  will,  of  course, 
destroy  the  evidence  it  affords  of  our  situation. 
Sir  John  Norris  can  have  little  doubt  of  our 
misery^  when  he  looks  on  your  poor  wasted 
form/' 

When  Heary  Stafford  parted  from  his  brother 
at  the  gate  wbich  led  from  the  city,  on  the  least 
guarded  side,  he  stole  slowly  past  the  few  houses 
which  formed  the  suburb  in  this  direction,  and 
leaving  the  watch-fires  of  the  Irish  on  one  side, 
and  making  a  circuit  of  some  extent,  crossed  the 
valley  which  separates  Druimsallagh,  the  hill  on 
whi<^   the  city  stands,  from  another  of  nearly 
equal  elevation,  whereon,  sheltered  by  the  forest 
which  covered  it,  was  the  most  extreme  station  of 
O'Neill's  troops,  as  he  well  knew,  for  he  had 
often  observed  their  movements  from  the  tower  of 
the   cathedral.    Keeping  along  the  base  of  the 
hill,  and- watching  his  proper  time,  he  passed  the 
Irish  sentinels  in  safety,  and  at  length  reached 
the  banks  of  the  glorious  Callan,  whose  waters 
were  now  so  low  as  not  to  present  any  very  dif- 
ficult obstacle  to  his  progress. 

As   this  country  had  been  familiar    to    him 
during  the  period  of  his  residence  at  Armagh,  be- 
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fore  the  commencement  of  the  war,  he  had  no 
diflSculty  in  finding  a  ford,  which  enabled  him  to 
coss  the  river  near  Caille's  tomb,*  at  the  base  of 
which  he  paused  to  consider  what  coarse  be 
should  pursue,  now  that  he  had  safely  passed  the 
Irish  lines.  He  considered  it  bis  most  secure 
plan  to  follow  the  course  of  the  river  to  a  distance, 
and  then  strike  into  some  path  out  of  the  line  of 
march  of  any  Irish  troops  which  might  be  ad- 
vancing towards  Armagh,  and  thus,  at  leng:th, 
gain  some  friendly  garrison. 

Animated  by  the  hope  that  he  might  yet  be  is 
time  to  save  his  beloved  brother,  he  so  fiir  over- 
came his  boyish  terrors,  as  to  creep  slowly  round 
the  cairn  of  stones  which  covers  all  that  am 
perish  of  our  renowned  sovereign.  A  chill  feeling 
came  upon  him,  and  he  felt  as  most  persons  do 
when  thus  brought,  as  it  were,  into  silent  com- 
munion with  the  dead,  becoming,  as  he  proceeded, 
so  much  excited,  that  he  almost  imagined  the 
shade  of  the  Irish  king  would  rise  to  drive  him 
from  the  sacred  precincts. 

His  step  became  quicker,  as  the  thougtit 
intruded  on  his  mind,  and,  as  he  started  from 
the  sound  of  a  single  stone,  which  by  some 
means  became  detached  from  its  situation  and 
rolled   down    the    side    of    the  cairn,  he  found 

•  AD.  846.  The  famous  Nial  Caille,  nfter  baring  defraa^ 
the  Danes  in  a  great  battle,  near  Armagh^  was  drowned  in  »:- 
tempting  to  pass  the  Callan.  His  tomb  still  remains  09  civ- 
ban  ks  of  the  river,  and  is  yet  called  Niars  Mound. — Ed. 
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imself  suddenly  confronted  by  a  figure,  which 
nmediately  grasped  him  with  so  powerful  a 
old^  that  resistance  or  escape  was  yain. 
"  Who  have  we  here  ?"  demanded  his  captor. 
Whence  do  you  come,  boy,  at  this  hour  of  the 
light  ?  What,  no  reply  ?  Have  you  no  Gaelic, 
Eui  ?  Prom  the  English  garrison,  by  heavens  !'* 
le  added.  *'  What  means  this  treachery  ?  trea- 
on  !  treason !  What  ho,  there,  Phading.  Let 
his  boy  be  taken  care  of,  and  searched  imme- 
liately.  Send  hither  the  officer  of  the  guard. 
How  does  this  happen  ?''  he  said,  when  the 
Dfficer  appeared.  ^^  How  comes  it.  Sir,  that  our 
^atch,  in  spite  of  all  my  orders,  is  so  badly  kept, 
that  a  boy,  a  stranger  to  our  language  and  country, 
t\as  been  able  to  penetrate  to  our  very  tent  with- 
out challenge  ?  Look  to  this.  Am  I,  after  all 
my  anxiety,  to'  be  baffled  thus  ?'^ 

"Your  excellency,'*  replied  the  officer,  "has 
yourself  witnessed  our  vigilance,  for  you  have 
nightly  visited  our  posts.  You  know,  too,  that 
we  have  hitherto  intercepted  every  envoy  from 
the  city ;  even  now,  though  I  confess  he  has  pene- 
trated too  far  unobserved,  the  last  one  has  fallen 
into  your  power." 

"  Yes,'*  replied  his  commander,  "he  is  in  my 
power.  My  guards  should  recollect  that  the 
Saxon's  dagger  might  have  been  in  their  Dynast's 
heart.  You  may  withdraw.  Let  the  out-posts 
be  visited  without  delay." 

Henry  had  thus,  he  soon  found,  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  "  The  O'Neill,*'   himself,  who,  in- 
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fluenced  by  a  noble  feeling  of  lererenee  for  hii 
great  ancestor,  whose  deeds  he  wished  toemiikli^ 
had  formed  his  own  quarters  at  his  tomb.  Miy 
we  not  imagine^  without  being  chaiged  wi^  to- 
perstition,  that  from  the  spot  the  gmt  Cailie 
looked  down  with  satisfaction  and  pride  oo  tbe 
exploits  of  his  warlike  descendant  ? 

Stafford's  letter  was  immediately  carried  to  lk 
chief,  for  no  time  was  allowed  Henry  to  destitrf 
this  precious  document.     It  was  not  diffiontt  to 
divine  the  object  of  his  mission^  for  O'NdU  kaev 
well  that  it  was  no  attempt  against  his  life  wluch 
was  meditated;   and  the  boy   himself  did  net 
hesitate  to  declare,  that  he  was  instructed  to  lo^ 
if  possible^  the  General's  quarters ;  at  the  suae 
time,  he  manfully  maintained  that   his  brother, 
though  suffering  some  inconvenience,  cooU  still 
hold  out  until  relieved^  and  that  the  object  (yflii 
mission  was  to  hasten  the  supplies  and  ranforce- 
ments  which  were  expected. 

Having  procured  the  information  he  desired, 
O'Neill,  who  pitied  the  boy's  situation^  and  ad- 
mired his  boldness,  ordered  him  to  be  caiefcTT 
attended  to.  On  the  next  morning  he  wis  con- 
veyed to  Dungannon,  where  he  would  soon  han 
forgotten  his  misfortunes  in  the  companv  oi 
Cathleen,  had  not  the  recollection  of  his  brother's 
danger  preyed  upon  his  mind.  He  was,  howerer. 
the  means,  though  unaware  of  the  circaiastance 
at  the  moment,  of  rendering  essential  service  U 
his  beloved  relative. 

A  sudden  thought  suggested  itself  to  "  Tie 
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O'Neill/'  after  the  examination  of  Henry  Stafford, 
and  before  he  had  perused  the  intercepted  dis- 
patch, which  still  lay  before  him  unopened.  He 
acted  on  this  in  a  moment  after  it  occurred  to 
liim,  for  since  he  had  commenced  operations  in 
person,  he  no  longer  wasted  his  time  in  useless 
delay.  He  had  resigned  the  title  of  **  Cunc- 
tator"  with  his  first  success,  and  even  (yDonnell 
'was  ready  to  admit  that  he  entered  into  the  ser- 
idce  of  his  country  with  as  much  seal  as  the 
youngest  chief  of  the  land. 

Phelim,  who  has  been  already  introduced  to  the 
reader  as  the  guide  of  the  old  hermit,  in  his  visit 
to  Dungannon  Castle,  was  now  amongst  the  per- 
sonal attendants  of  the  chief.  A  brave  partisan 
soldier,  this  man  had  already,  under  the  command 
of  Tyrrell,  distinguished  himself,  and  only  left  the 
troop  of  that  leader  to  attend  the  summons  of  his 
own  chief,  the  O'NeiU ;  for  he  was  a  spurious 
member  of  this  family,  and  supposed  by  many  to 
be  more  nearly  related  to  its  Dynast  than  he  was 
willing  to  allow. 

Brave,  ardent  and  daring,  he  was  anxious  for 
distinction,  and  possessed  many  of  the  qualities 
requisite  for  the  kind  of  service  wherein  he  was 
employed.  Being  quick  of  foot,  he  was  well  fitted  to 
pass  rapidly  through  the  country,  and  with  a  party 
of  faithful  men  under  his  command  attack  convoys 
and  cut  off  the  supplies  passing  firom  one  of  the 
enemy's  stations  to  another.  In  addition,  he 
possessed  an  imperturbable  expression  of  coun- 
tenance which  enabled  him  with  little  fear  of 
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detection  to  penetrate  as  a  spy  into  the  heart  of 
the  enemy's  country.  To  this  was  joined  t  rody 
wit  and  fertile  invention,  which  enabled  him  to 
take  advantage  of  the  drcumstances  in  which  k 
found  himself,  besides  making  him  an  agreeable 
companion  to  all  with  whom  he  found  it  necesaiy 
to  form  intimacies  during  his  private  visit  to  tbe 
Pale. 

Insatiable  in  his  exactions,  where  he  had  pov^, 
he  flung  away   his   ill-acquired  gains  without  t 
thought  of  the  future,  and  when  reduced  to  Tir^t 
by  his  imprudence,  was  not   over  nice  in  wist 
manner  he  replenished  his  empty  purse.    Of  i 
revengeful  disposition,  he  scrupled  not  to  gn^tify 
his  passion  at  the  expense  of  his  friends,  or  tbe 
risk  of  injuring  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engased. 
and  although  lie  might  afterwards  repent  of  the 
act,  he  would,  under  the  excitement  of  momentsry 
resentment,   have  sacrificed  even  the  master  bf 
was  bound  to  serve. 

Without  any  of  his  high  feeling,  Pheiim  Ui 
much  of  the  readiness  of  Manus,  and  in  case 
where  ht  could  be  trusted,  for  (yNrill  had  sc>- 
picions  of  his  fidelity,  he  was  a  useful  instrumer.t 
to  his  employers,  more  useful  than  Manus,  in^y 
much  as  he  was  less  scrupulous  in  his  acts.  Stil 
however,  he  did  not  enjoy  the  same  unlimitec 
confidence,  and  was  only  employed,  as  at  present 
where  it  was  well  known  his  interest  was  to  br 
faithful,  and  his  treachery  could  not  efifectuaL'y 
injure  his  employers. 

At  the  summons  of  the  Dynast,  Pheiim,  who  h*^ 
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been  in  disgrace  for  some  days,  stood  before  him 
irith  an  air  which  seemed  to  indicate,  '^  Here 
stands  your  tool  for  good  or  evil ;  we  understand 
one  another.'^ 

After  eyeing  him  sternly  for  some  seconds, 
O'Neill  commenced  the  conyersation. 

**  Pbelim/'  he  said,  '^  I  have  had  many  proofs 
of  your  devotion  to  my  person,  and  the  cause  of 
Ireland  and  her  church  ;  I  must  again  employ 
your  talents." 

^^  In  what  way,  noble  chief?  I  am  ready  to  serve 
as  far  as  in  my  power ;  as  hitherto  you  and  your 
cause  have  no  reason  to  doubt  my  zeal.'* 

*^  Here  has  been  a  youngster  endeavouring  to 
pass  without  our  lines  with  letters  from  Captain 
Stafford  to  the  English  general. *' 

*'  So  I  understand,  I  am  sorry  for  the  lad,  he 
shewed  some  skill  in  the  way  he  took.  I  am 
almost  vexed  he  did  not  succeed.  He'll  be  a 
clever  lad  in  time,  if  properly  trained.'* 

The  Dynast  looked  attentively  at  his  attendant 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  continued, 

*^  Knowing  the  object  of  his  mission,  I  am  also 
vexed  he  did  not  succeed,  and  would  have  allowed 
him  to  pursue  his  journey,  but  that  would  destroy 
my  plan.  Will  you,  Phelim,  venture  into  the  En- 
glish camp  as  the  bearer  of  Stafford's  letter.'' 

"  A  somewhat  dangerous  experiment  I  think," 
Phelim  repUed,  '^  I  am  always  ready  to  serve  my 
chief— but— " 

'*  But,"  answered  O'Neill,    interrupting  him, 
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knd  fiwiahirtg  dte  Mntence,  "  yon  expect  use 
more  tangible  paymeot  than  the  thanks  of  tou 
employer,  or  the  &me  of  contributing  to  yxi 
cooDtry's  glory ;  here,"  aa  be  sakl  this  he  Am 
•ome  gold  coina  on  the  table  before  lum. 

The  retainer  weighed  the  coins  for  a  moaeot  i> 
his  hand,  calculating  the  risk,  and  compaiin;  a 
vith  the  reward;  then  dropping  tbem  carelenlTUin 
a  pouch  which  he  wore  at  one  side,  he  codly  nii 

"  Noble  Sir,  I  am  ready  to  go  and  rentuv  my 
life,  if  necessary,  in  the  good  cause." 

"  I  feel  much  confidence  in  your  patrioam,' 
repUed  the  Dynast  gravely  j  "  my  wish  is  that  vmi 
bear  this  letter,  you  observe  it  is  unopesrd,  tc 
the  English  general  and  return  with  his  answer  tc 
me  as  soon  as  convenient.  Should  he  send  ih« 
reinforcement,  asked,  or  even  advance  with  la 
whole  army,  I  hope  to  give  a  good  account  of  then 
amongst  the  hills  here.  The  fitct  of  your  aeemir; 
to  have  passed  from  the  dty  through  our  lines  vH 
lead  General  Norris  to  suppose  our  guards  ait  Ki 
better  than  in  other  Irish  armies,  and  tempt  bio 
or  the  Marshal  into  the  snare." 

"  Your  Excellency  is  a  wise  officer,*'  said  w 
soldier,  "and  your  servant  will  endeavour  to  fcii 
his  part  of  the  service.  One  thing  only  reqnL-B 
to  be  considered.  Sir  John  Norris  has  the  cfaanc- 
ter  of  a  cunning  man,  suppose  for  a  moment  in 
suspects  the  fraud  we  put  upon  him,  and  detsh 
me  in  his  camp.  He  may  then  march  his  troops 
upon  you  unexpectedly,  and,  pardon  the  suprw- 
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«ti(Hi^  the  Dynast  of  Ulster  may  be  caught  in  his 
iwn  trap/' 

^  My  good  Phelim,  I  thank  you  for  this  last 
proof  of  your  fidelity,  gire  yourself  no  trouble  on 
this  subject.  The  Dynast  of  Ulster  will  be  quite 
prepared  for  anything  which  may  occur ;  he  is  too 
old  now  to  be  easily  tricked.  Few  who  have  tried 
it  80  fiur  baye  succeeded.'^ 

Even  the  bold  eye  of  Fhelim  wavered  before 
the  keen  glance  of  O'Neill,  who  rising  from  his 
seat,  motioned  to  him  to  withdraw,  saying  at  the 
same  time, 

''  On  your  return,  communicate  only  with 
me;  and  hark  ye,  recollect  what  blood  flows  in 
your  yeins ;  you  hare  a  right  to  look  forward  to 
something  better  than  your  present  situation  in 
my  service.*' 

In  two  days  after  the  interview  just  related,  a 
stranger  having  urgent  business,  demanded  an 
audience  of  Sir  John  Norris  at  his  camp  near 
Dundalk,  and  Phelim,  in  his  assumed  character, 
stood  before  the  general.  The  letter  of  Stafford 
gave  such  a  deplorable  account  of  his  situation, 
that  the  general,  as  O'Neill  had  anticipated,  did 
not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  make  an  effort  to 
save  him  by  throwing  such  supplies  into  the  city 
as  would  enable  him  to  hold  out  until  he  had  the 
means  of  relieving  it  effectually  by  driving  the 
Irish  forces  from  before  it.  At  the  same  time,  he 
took  every  means  of  ascertaining  the  correctness 
of  his  information,  and  examined  the  bearer 
of  the  despatch  with  great  care  on  the  state  of 
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affidra  at  the  time  of  his  departure,  and  cm  the 
means  by  which  he  had  eluded  tbeTigilance  of  the 
Irish  forces.  He  also  inquired  particularly  into 
his  private  history,  but  without  dialing  from  him 
an3rthing  likely  to  create  suspicion,  for  this  person 
played  the  part  of  a  soldier  of  the  Ihde  to 
perfection,  and  Henry  Stafibrd  himself  conld 
not  have  given  a  more  minute  account  than 
he  did  of  the  privations  of  the  garrison. 

In  relating  the  manner  of  his  escape,  he  repeated 
the  substance  of  Henry  Stafford's  own  statement, 
and  with  regard  to  his  own  character,  he  soon 
satisfied  the  general,  by  the  detail  he  gave  of  his 
family  connection,  wluch  was  so  'plau^ble^  that 
before  long  by  his  artful  mode  of  procurii^  infer- 
mation,  which  he  used  as  his  own,  he  poaoaded 
many  of  the  soldiers  in  Norris's  army,  that  they 
must  be  well  known  to  many  of  his  friends,  and 
at  length  some  of  them  were  ready  to  affirm  a 
previous  knowledge  of  him,  and  that  they  had 
served  with  him  on  former  occasions. 

Noiris,  however,  as  he  had  in  some  deg;ree 
antidpated,  retained  Phelim,  and  determined  to 
adopt  some  other  means  of  communication  with 
the  garrison  of  Armagh  if  he  found  it  necessary, 
to  apprize  Stafford  of  his  approach. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

When  T}nTeIl  awoke  on  the  morning  after  his 
rival  at  the  monastery,  he  observed  Father 
rancis  standing  near  the  pallet  where  he  lay. 
[is  oowl  was  thrown  back,  and  allowed  the  rays 
f  a  bright  sun,  which  shone  through  the  nar- 
Dw  window  of  the  cell  to  fall  on  his  high  brow 
nd  commanding  figure.  He  seemed  in  good 
lumour,  and  smiled  as  he  gazed  on  his  young 
fiend. 

**  How  feels  my  son,  after  his  nighf  s  rest,'' 
)aid  he,  giving  his  hand  to  Tyrrell.  ^'  I  am  not 
\  bad  leech ;  I  administer  to  the  a£9icted  body 
by  means  of  the  mind.  My  opiate  has  worked 
as  I  expected,  and  now  my  son,  prepare  thyself 
as  speedily  as  possible  to  accompany  me  to 
the  refectory.  I  have  desired  one  of  the  brethren 
to  provide  tliee  with  a  change  of  raiment." 

When  they  had  finished  their  breakfast,  which 
was  at  a  later  hour  than  that  of  the  house. 
Father  Francis  led  the  way  to  the  shore,  and  em- 
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bsfced  vkli  his  eorapankm  IB  anniDboitvttci 

BT  at  die  rMMyll. 

•I  k]»re  independenoey''  he  arid,  when  lie  W 
«ited  faixnadf,  ''and  asit  is  still oilf,  «e  oir 
jMOueed  sIovIt  to  oar  destinatioD,  ind  conm« 
as  ve  do  90.  I  haTe  much  to  sty  to  yoB,isy 
socu  for  I  take  a  greater  interest  in  porluppb^ 
than  TOQ  suppose.  I  voold  wish  yoa  to  pw 
Bore  ccnBdence  in  me  than  pa  do  tt  pie^ 
It  is  no  disCTMe,  Tyndl,  for  the  young  to  be 
isfneaced  br  age,  eren  wiicn  it  w«n  «i  • 
dress  as  mine.  Take  the  oars  now,  and  iwo 
dovn  the  kke  ;  I  wiU  direct  you  how  to  iip 


During  the  rovaeCj  the  monk  contin«d  ico^ 
than  iisoallT  talkadre,  and  his  compinwB  if- 
calked  a  change  in  his  general  manner, fervid 
he  was  nnabie  to  acoonnt  Contxarr  to  ^ 
c^atcm,  be  recmred  often  to  their  tm^' 
cocntrr,  England,  of  which  he  spoke  wili  oj^ 
c.  mplacescT  than  formeriy,  and  showed  tiattt 
Ir-cs  were  in  leahty  ^  strongly  assootf^ 
lis  &thcr.land.  He  described  inin!*'*' 
tiere  to  his  companion,  and  seemed  ""^jJJ^- 
locse  his  cmiositT  respecting  it  Wieo  Tjrwi 
Tentuied  to  give  ntteraaoe  to  his  Irish  pwQ^ 
tfons,  he  cafanhr  said, 

**  fme,  mr  dear  Tymdl,  we  hate  a  gr^^ 

to  stm^  "for,  and  must,  if  possible^  sBCfeed: 

bat  remember  it  is  with  Engfands  goTt««>«^ 

not  her  people,  we  contend.     Yon  and  I  <*^ 

fofgct  our  origin  from  that  jrl<xioosltf^  ^** 
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perhaps,  may  live  to  do  her  good  service;  for  me, 
I  have  a  long  arrear  to  pay  yonder/'  and  he 
pointed  upwards,  as  he  spoke.  ^*  You  Tyrrells 
have  always  been  woodsmen,  it  seems  to  have 
descended  to  you  from  your  £unous  ancestor, 
the  first  Walter.  But  come,  here  we  are  at  our 
destination.  I  leave  you  to  take  chaige  of  our 
boat  until  I  make  my  visit  to  my  fair  peni- 
tent." 

When  Father  Francis  entered  the  presence  of 
Ina,  she  rose  to  receive  him  with  delight,  and 
kneeling  at  his  side,  after  he  had  seated  himself, 
inquired  eagerly  for  news  of  her  brother ;  when 
her  anxiety  on  this  subject  was  satisfied,  the 
monk  asked  respecting  die  Lady  Elizabeth,  who 
was  the  companion  of  her  seclusion,  and  resided 
mider  the  protection  of  the  sisters  of  the  house. 
He,  at  the  same  time  informed  Ina,  that  for 
reasons  only  known  to  himself,  he  wished  the 
Lady  Elizabeth  to  remove  to  the  mansion  of  Sir 
PhiUp  Selby,  where  he  intended  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  her  reception.  At  the  same  time,  he 
requested  Ina  to  consent  to  be  her  companion. 

^*  I  am  too  well  known  to  you  and  your 
brother,*'  he  continued,  after  making  this  request, 
'^  to  suppose  you  will  consider  my  wish  unreason- 
able, when  I  say  it  is  expedient  it  should  be  so. 
At  a  future  time,  I  will  explain  to  you  the  reasons 
of  my  conduct.  Now,  my  good  Ina,  I  have  only 
to  communicate  to  you  the  news  of  what  has  taken 
place  since  we  last  met.  The  O'Donnell  still  con- 
tinues actively  employed,  as  befits  the  chief  of 
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Tyrconndl,  preparing  for  the  great  struggle  wHcL 
is  at  hand.    The  Dynast  has  at  length  throm  ii 
his  aU^;iance,  and  stands  on  die  rights  ot  bdi 
family  in  opposition  to  the   Queen.    Ail  Irek« 
is  in  commotion  ;  onr  prayers  are  heard !'' 
«  And  TyrreU  ?"  inquired  Ina. 
"And    Tyrrell,  as    1    conjectured,"  sad  tr* 
monk,  "after  he  tried  his  own  plans  for  a  sesso^ 
has  arrived  at  Devenish,  to  consult  poor  Fstff 
Frands,  and  now  sits  in  charge  of  our  little  ba.'t 
musing  on   his  mistress.     I    promised  too,  to 
introduce  him  to  thee,  my  child.    Asvew]l:|^^ 
the  shore,  for  I  most  hasten  my  departure,  eac: 
instant  being  valuable   in   these  stirring  timts. » 
will  consult  thee  on  the  best  mode  of  infonsri 
him  that  the  lady  resides  here.    You,  Ina,  b^-^^*^ 
my  return  to  morrow,  must  undertake  to  iniC'rni 
the  poor  girl  that  her  truant  lover  has  been  r^ 
covered  for  her  by  my  exertions." 

After  proceeding  for  some  time  in  silence  »• 
wards  the  Kttle  cove,  where  his  boat  lay  in  char? 
of  Tyrrell,  the  monk  again  commenced  the  a> 
versation,  giving  Ina  some  general  infomuDi 
respecting  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  the  discover.o 
he  had  made  respecting  her  family,  eiplainic?- *• 
the  same  time,  why  he  in  consequence  felt  m^^^' 
to  place  her,  as  soon  as  possible,  under  tbe  c^ 
of  the  English  knight,  whom  he  considered,  be- ; 
her  countryman,  the  most  fitting  guardian  ot^^* 
a  ward  until  an  opportunity  offered  of  reston!^ 
her  to  her  native  England. 

Ina  listened  in  silence  to  his  communicau^^-- 
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Tehich  did  not  end  until  they  had  almost  reached 
the  beach,  when  it  was  iptemipted  by  a  piercing 
scream,  which  thrilled  to  the  heart  of  his  com- 
panion, who  stood  fixed  to  the  ground,  unable  to 
proceed,  while  Father  Francis  rushed,  regardless 
of  her  to  the  spot  whence  it  issued. 

Liet  us  now  go  back  some  distance  in  our  nar- 
rative, and  explain  some  circumstances  of  a  less 
important  nature,  which  occurred  while  the  prin- 
cipal characters  of  our  story  were  engaged  in  the 
bustle  of  warlike  preparation  and  battle. 

When  Father  Francis,  whose  influence  seemed 
to  affect  the  destinies  of  individuals,  as  well  as 
of  nations,  found  the  Lady  Elizabeth  committed, 
by  some  freak  of  fortune  to  his  care,  he  at  once 
determined  to  j)lace  her  for  a  season  at  the  con- 
vent where  Ina  generally  resided,  for  he  con- 
sidered this  a  more  secure  and  respectable  retreat 
than  Dungannon  Castle,  entertaining,  as  he  did, 
against  The  CVNeill  a  prejudice  scarcely  war- 
ranted, by  even  the  circumstances  generally 
credited,  respecting  his  second  marriage  with 
Marshal  Bagnell's  sister,  and  seemed  to  forget 
that,  however  unjustifiable  his  conduct  had  been, 
to  warrant  a  suspicion  of  him  in  other  cases,  in 
this  instance  his  daughter's  presence  would  have 
have  been  an  ample  guarantee  against  any  simi- 
lar attempt. 

Being  brought  together  in  this  manner,  the  two 
girk  as  might  be  expected,  became  very  much  at- 
tached,indeed  inseparable  companions,and  mutuae 
confidants.    Ina  soon  became  aware  of  the  at- 
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tachment  of  her  new  friend  to  TyireD^  and  tit 
additional  interest  in  its  issae,  wben  she  nnder- 
atood  its  hero  had  risked  everything,  ereo  & 
SQOcess  of  his  love,  in  attempts  to  procure  ber 
brother's    liberation,  wherein    be    had  been  cd- 
oouraged  and  assisted  by  her  new  fifiend.    Tlie 
history  of   O'Donnell's  confinement  and  rescue 
thus  furnished  to  the  Lady  Elisabeth^  and  the 
timid  sister  of  the  chief,  whose  topics  were  neces- 
sarily much  circumscribed,  an  unfailing  subject  of 
conversation,  wherein  tiie  former  oontrimed  to  in- 
troduoe*  perhaps,  more  frequently  than  the  case 
required,  the  mention  of  her  lover^s  namewitfaoot 
wearying.    Ina  who  listened  for  hoars  to  the  <^ 
told  tale  of  the  risks  Tyrrell  encountered  in  his 
chivalrous  undertaking,  and  the  high  minded  giH 
blushed  not  to  confess  the  part  she  had  faerseu 
acted,  unknown  to  (yDonnell,  in  furnishing  him 
with  the  means  of  escape. 

Nor  was  it  difficult  to  draw  from  Ina  the  ^orj 
of  her  attachment  to  Stafford ;  and  thus  in  mutual 
confession  they  spent  many  hours,  for  the  Iri^ 
maiden  was  rejoiced  to  meet  one  whose  love  bore 
a  romantic  character  like  her  own,  and  when  she 
compared  her  with  her  cousin  Cathleen,  it  wss 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  tt 
least,  as  a  confidant,  for  though  she  knew,  by  the 
occasional  smile  of  Cathleen  that  she  read  die 
secret  of  her  heart,  Ina  could  hope  for  no  inter- 
change of  romantic  feeling  firom  one,  the  cnnent 
of  whose  love  ran  so  smooth.  Indeed  there  were 
occasions  when  she  almost  wished  that  some  cause 
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of  difference  might  arise  to  give  variety  to  the 
loves  of  her  brother  and  Cathleen,  whose  attach- 
ment, having  existed  from  childhood,  displayed 
none  of  that  violence  of  passion  which  belongs  to 
sudden  love. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  Elizabeth  felt  much 
uneasiness  respecting  the  fate  of  Tyrrell,  who  she 
knew  must  have  suffered  great  mortification  and 
grief,  as  well  as  anxiety  on  her  account,  and  every 
day  her  fears  for  his  safety  increased,  particularly 
when  Ina,  who  promised  to  make  the  attempt, 
failed  to  procure  any  satis&ctory  answer  from 
Father  Francis,  whose  power  of  getting  informa- 
tion was  believed  to  be  supreme.  In  truth,  the 
good  monk  himself  often  had  misgivings  as  to 
the  fate  of  his  friend,  and  when  time  passed 
rapidly  away  without  any  tidings  from  him,  he 
began  to  regret  that  some  other  means  had  not 
been  adopted  respecting  the  lady. 

He,  therefore,  during  his  visit  to  Ina  listened 
with  pain  to  her  inquiries,  and  when  he  heard 
from  her  how  acutely  her  friend  suffered,  it 
grieved  him  when  he  was  compelled  to  communi- 
cate through  her,  hopes  of  Tyrrell's  safety  which 
he  no  longer  felt. 

For  a  time,  indeed,  he  had  concluded  that  Tyr- 
rell would,  as  others  did,  come  to  him  when  his 
inquiries  failed,  and  ask  his  advice,  but  he  forgot 
that  Tyrrell,  though  paying  him  the  most  marked 
respect  had  always  shown  a  spirit  of  independence 
which  gave  little  hope  of  his  acting  in  this  man- 
ner, until  the  resources  of  his  own  mind  were  ex- 
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L^asted.  It  was,  theretore,  with  no  small  decree 
of  pleasore  that  Father  Francis  discovered  Trr- 
reli  in  the  hat  in  which  he  had  taken  ref::^  froQ 
the  storm,  and  had  him  conducted  to  Devaiifii. 
where  he  met  him,  as  has  been  already  stated* 

In  the  R^.ean  time,  the  anxietr  of  tlie  Ladr  II> 
xabeth  had  increased,  and  though  she  condnaed  i 
keep  np  the  semblance  of  gaiety  when  witii  ber 
companion,  there  were  times  when  she  lored  t^ 
steal  away  from  the  inelosures  of  the  conrgiL 
and  indulge  in  secret  the  grief  which  preyed  up.* 
her  mind,  both  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  Iti 
loyer  and  the  recent  death  of  her  sunriyin^  pare:: 
to  whom,  howeyer  cold  he  had  been,  makin^irtlf 
return  to  her  affection,  she  felt  the  attacix:^ 
due  from  a  child. 

On  the  present  occasion,  when  she  obserred  r ; 
arrival  of  the  monk,  she  stole  away  from  tbe  o 
vent,  leaving  him  and  Ina  to  enjoy  their  coavfr- 
sation  without  interruption,  for  in  truth,  firom  tit 
prejudice  of  education,  for  from  interested  mcwircs. 
|)ains  had  been  taken  to  instil  into  her  minii  tif 
new  heresy,  the  lady  did  not  like  the  companj  a: 
a  CathoUc  clergyman,  and  abstained  from  t>«: 
religious  duties  which  formed  the  chief  cvinsuUnx 
of  her  companion.     Having  dismissed  her  taitiri. 
Flora  on  some  trivial  business,  she  wandereii  :>f 
devious  paths  through  the  deep  groves  which  over- 
hung the  lake ;  it  happened  on  this  occa«>ion  th::: 
the  path  she  followed  led  to  where  Fathej  Frac*-.^ 
had  left  his  boat,  and  unobserved  and  unobservir.: 
Elizabeth  stood  almost  beside  her  lover,  where  he 
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leaned  on  the  bank,  absorbed  in  deep  thought,  and 
little  dreaming  that  she  who  formed  the  only  sub- 
ject of  his  thoughts   stood  so   near.    A  slight 
rustling  of  the  trees  betrayed  her  presence  to  the 
quick  ear  of  Tyrrell,  and  he  sprung  at  once  from 
behind  the  bank  by  which  he  was  concealed.    The 
cautious  arrangement  of 'the  monk  for  bringing 
the  lovers  together  were  now  rendered  of  no  avail. 
Tyrrell  felt  that  a  celestial  vision  greeted  his  sight, 
and,  at  the  same  moment,  the  fair  girl  recognising 
her  lover,  uttered  a  wild  scream  of  joy,  and  sank 
motionless  on^the  ground. 

When  Father  Francis  reached  the  spot,  the  agi- 
tated Tyrrell  had  already  raised  the  insensible 
form  of  his  mistress  from  the  earth,  and  sustained 
her  in  his  arms. 

It  was  long  before  the  lady  recovered  from  the 
effect  of  the  surprise  of  meeting  her  lover  so  un- 
expectedly, and  it  afterwards  required  all  the 
authority  of  the  priest  to  restrain  their  joy,  within 
bounds  suitable  to  the  holy  place  where  they 
stood  ;  it  was  in  vain,  nevertheless,  that  Father 
Francis  urged  the  necessity  of  their  return  to 
Devenish ;  he  found  it  impossible  to  tear  Tyrrell 
from  the  side  of  his  recovered  mistress,  and  it  was 
only  when  departing  day  and  the  deep  tone  of 
the  distant  bell  of  the  abbey,  giving  notice  of  the 
hour  of  vespers  service,  marked  the  flight  of  time, 
that  the  indulgent  monk,  who  watched  with  secret 
pleasure  the  joy  of  their  young  hearts,  succeeded 
in  removing  his  companion  to  the  peaceful  habi- 
tation on  the  island.     Such,  however,  was  the 
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influence  of  his  presence,  that  no  allanon  wis 
made  to  the  strange  disappearsnce  of  the  lidj 
from  Tyrrell's  camp,  and  both  seemed  feirfiil  of 
breaking  the  spell  under  which  they  found  theoh 
selves,  by  questioning  the  powerful  wJnrd,  wiw 
seemed  to  possess  an  enchanter's  wand,  respectm; 
the  agency  by  which  their  happy  re-miioii  ^ 
been  accomplished. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  until  long  after,  diat  the 
mode  in  which  the  lady  was  carried  off  ns  tx- 
plained,  or  how  and  for  what  reason  the  penoos 
who  placed  Lady  Elizabeth  at  the  convent,  traas- 
ferred  their  authority  to  Father  Francis,  hTiBj 
exacted  from  her  a  promise  not  to  commumatt 
to  any  one,  without  their  authority  or  tbit  or  l« 
monk,  the  particulars  of  her  rescue. 

When  they  parted  for  the  night,  Father  ftwa 
again  reminded  his  companion  of  the  great  »* 
in  which  they  were  engs^ed^  and  pointed  out  ba 
union  with  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  as  the  rfs^ 
of  his  fidelity  and  zeal  in  the  service  of  to 
country. 

«  And  now,"  he  said,  **  Richard,  we  must  part 
for  a  season ;  I  have  brought  you  back  into  i  ^ 
haven ;  do  not  again  tempt  the  sea,  nntil  1  »! 
the  omens  are  propitious.  Until  I  return,  i  ^ 
you  to  remain  here  in  seclusion.  Let  nothir'l 
tempt  you  away.  A  man  has  a  poor  chance  o 
happiness  who  cannot  find  amusement  in  hw  ^^ 
thoughts.  Do  not  suppose  me  unreasonaWf' 
but  for  four  days,  only  four  days,  I  must  ts.^' 
from  you  this  promise.     If  I  do  not  see  yo^  "^ 
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ore  the  expiration  of  that  time,  you  are  free  to 
ct  as  you  think  best." 

The  monk,  as  he  spoke^  closed  the  door  of  his 
ittle  dwelling  beside  the  tower,  and  throwing  him- 
elf  on  hia  pallet,  slept  for  a  few  hours.  After 
he  inmates  of  the  monastery  had  concluded  their 
ast  services  in  the  abbey,  and  silence  reigned 
iround,  he  again  issued  from  his  cell,  and  taking 
^he  direction  of  a  light  which  shone  from  a  distant 
3oint,  pushed  his  little  boat  to  the  main  land, 
Eirhere  he  received  his  horse  from  an  attendant 
(vho  awaited  his  orders,  and  slowly  pursued  his 
midnight  journey,  having  first  h^urd  from  his 
servant  such  information  as  he  had  been  instracted 
to  procore.  After  some  time,  he  increased  his 
speedy  and  the  morning's  sun  rose  on  him  far 
from  the  quiet  shores  of  Lough  Erne.  Having 
procured  a  fresh  horse  from  one  of  his  numerous 
friends,  he  continued  his  journey  towards  the 
east. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

On  his  return  home,  after  the  iwcae  d 
O'Donnell,  Sir  Philip  Selby  relapsed  into  hL' 
former  mode  of  life,  and  in  a  few  days,everytliQS 
wore  the  same  quiet  appearance  as  at  the  time  o< 
the  visit  of  the  mediators.  On  the  subject  of  bis 
late  excursion,  he  preserved  a  guarded  fsha, 
and  his  household  and  officers  expected  in  nn 
to  receive  from  him  a  detailed  account  of  hisadves- 
tures  after  he  determined  to  follow  her  ^bjestp 
ofEoer  to  the  capital,  for  the  purpose  of  demiDdsi: 
satisfaction  for  the  insults  offered  to  him*  ^ 
to  Master  Sedley,  his  communication  on  diis  i»^ 
was  very  brief.  He  had,  as  a  true  knight,  ob- 
tained satisfaction  for  the  insult  offiered  bf  ^ 
Charles  Clifford,  and  had,  at  the  same  time,  ^ 
ceeded  in  procuring  the  liberation  of  (yUonnefi. 

There  were  many  reasons  why  he  avoided  <S»- 
cussion  on  the  cause  of  his  absence,  and  ^ 
anxious  that  all  questions  respecting  it  sIioiil<l  k 
allowed  to  rest     He  did  not  feel  quite  it  ^ 
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respecting  the  view  which  might  be  taken  of  his 
late  conduct  by  the  Queen^s  minister,  for,  though 
reasoning  from  abstract  principles  of  right,  and 
viewed  with  the  high  feelings  of  honour  he  pos- 
sessed, it  was  easy  to  justify  his  conduct,  yet  the 
good  knight  well  knew  the  matter  might  be  so 
represented  as  to  appear  but  little  less  than  rebel* 
lion  against  her  power.    The  case  was  rendered 
still  more  suspicious  since,  besides  avenging  his 
private  quarrel  on  the  Queen's  officer  while  on 
important  service,  he  had  united  with  Irish  rebels, 
and  assisted  them  to  release  a  person  who,  how- 
ever wrongfully,  was  held  a  prisoner  in  her  Ma- 
jesty's name. 

It  ia,  nevertheless,  proper  to  state  that  his  prin- 
dpal  cause  of  uneasiness  arose  from  his  ignorance 
of  the  fate  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  of  whom  he 
had  received  no  tidings  since  her  abduction  from 
Tyrrell's  camp ;  for,  in  the  present  agitated  state 
of  the  country  it  was  impossible;  for  he  would 
not  have  paused  to  inquire  if  it  were  prudent 
for  him  to  hold  any  communication  with  the 
chief  of  Tyrconnell. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  knight  was  ill 
at  ease,  and  fretted  when  he  found  day  after  day 
pass  without  any  information  on  the  subject  up- 
permost in  his  mind.  He  was  only  able  to  ascer- 
tain, after  a  time,,  that  Sir  Charles  Clifford  had 
made  no  allusions  to  him  in  his  communications 
to  government  in  England,  not  wishing  ta  appear 
to  inform  them  that  Sir  Philip  Selby,  whose  in- 
t^rity  was  weU  known,  and  whose  evidence  would 
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be  considered  conclusive,  had  been  a  witness  d 
his  disgrace,  least  of  all,  that  he,  who  in  fons^ 
times,  for  fEunily  reasons,  had  been  at  enmity 
with  him,  had  triumphed  so  far  as  to  bring  b:s 
to  his  feet.  Besides,  for  some  reasons  not  ascer- 
tained, Bishop  Mc  Gra,  who  held  an  infloaitii 
station  in  the  deputy^s  council  when  the  suhjeet 
was  mooted  at  the  castle,  for  it  was  not  an  easy 
matter  to  conceal  all  the  particulars  of  an  affair 
where  so  many  persons  were  present,  took  a  most 
decided  part  in  favour  of  Sir  Philip,  and  alaos: 
justified  the  propriety  of  his  conduct,  after  wlat 
he  called  the  rash  rftep  taken  by  his  brare  firierJ. 
Sir  Charles  Clifford. 

Although  the  knight  was  thus  freed  finom  aD  per- 
sonal considerations,  it  was  in  vain  that  he  endea- 
voured to  devise  some  explanation  of  the  I-*iiy 
Elizabeth's  fate.  For  some  time  he  had,  lie 
O'Donnell,  felt  comparatively  at  ease  from  sup- 
posing that  Sir  Charles  Clifford  was  himself  tbe 
person  who  had  dared  to  penetrate  into  the  camp 
of  Tyrrell ;  but  even  this  hope  was  abandonei 
when  he,  at  length,  ascertained  from  fnends  o 
the  capital,  that  the  lady  had  not  returned  tbittc 
with  her  father. 

After  this  period,  his  vexation  was  extreme* 
and  he  no  longer  took  the  same  interest  in  thos; 
matters  which  before  constituted  his  chief  amuse- 
ment. He  less  frequently  walked  out  to  sec  bs 
horses  exercised.  In  fine  weather,  he  was  wis^ 
from  his  usual  stand  as  the  hour  of  dinner  ap- 
proached, looking  down  on  the  varied  scenery  o-' 
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the  great  lake  beneath.  His  stag-hounds  were 
less  frequently  brought  out  to  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  the  chase,  and  Master  Sedley  observed,  with 
alarm,  that  he  had  nearly  ceased  to  quote  his 
favourite  Horace,  or  if  he  attempted  it,  that  the 
words  died  away,  as  if  he  were  unconscious  of 
their  meaning.  Even  Louis  began  to  entertain 
serious  doubts  respecting  his  patron's  state,  when 
he  found  that  many  of  his  most  exquisite  works 
of  art  passed  from  before  him  untasted  and  un- 
approved. On  consulting  the  leech,  who  formed 
part  of  the  knight's  household^  and  often  assisted 
at  the  council  of  the  cook,  that  officer  gravely 
shook  his  head,  and  declared  the  case  to  be  both 
curious  and  extraordinary. 

A  few  mornings  after  the  events  detailed. 
Father  Francis  stood  before  the  mansion  of  Sir 
Philip  Selby.  As  usual,  he  was  unattended  and 
on  foot,  and  walked  with  his  accustomed  noiseless 
and  quick  step ;  for  some  time  he  gazed  on  the 
armorial  bearings  over  the  great  entrance,  and 
was  only  recalled  from  his  reverie  when  the  porter 
reiterated  the  question, 

'*Did  his  reverence  wish  to  speak  with  his 
master  ?'* 

"  I  do,  friend,'*  replied  the  monk.  **  Say  to  the 
worthy  knight.  Sir  Philip  Selby,  that  a  poor  bro- 
ther of  Saint  Francis  waits  at  his  gate,  and  re- 
quests an  audience  with  him  on  matters  of  deep 
moment.  Say  also,  he  added,  "  that  if  inconve- 
nient for  him  to  receive  me  now,  I  can  call  at  a 
more  fitting  season.'' 
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for  some  days,  was  your  guest.     Is  it  not  so  ?    It 
is  of  her  I  wish  to  speak." 

^*1(  you  know  anything  of  that  poor  gbi,  mr 
good  friend^  speak ;  I  do,  indeed^  take  a  Dcoff 
than  common  interest  in  her  fate.  He  cirrax- 
stances  under  which  she  disappeared,  have  caused 
painful  misgivings  as  to  her  welfare.  Tou  are. 
perhaps,  I  judge  from  the  way  in  which  youspesi, 
acquainted  with  them/' 

"  I  am,**  replied  the  monk.  **  Now  listpn  to 
me  without  interruption,  if  possible,  and  prepare 
yourself  for  a  tale  of  wonder,  such  as  you  hare 
seldom  heard.  In  the  first  place,  I  should  refiert 
your  mind  respecting  the  girPs  safety,  and  ttcn 
give  you  much  important  information  resf)ertbg 
her,  and  shew  you,  Sir  Philip,  how  you  can  render 
her  essential  service,  and  give  you  reason  too,  if 
necessary,  but  your  kind  heart  requires  none, 
why  you,  more  than  any  other  ]>erson,  should 
afford  her  protection.  Elizabeth,*'  he  continued, 
bending  his  body  so  as  almost  to  touch  the 
knight,  through  every  nerve  of  whose  body  the 
sound  of  his  voice  thrilled,  '*  Elizabeth  is  not  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Clifford.  Bear  with  me 
for  a  time,  and  allow  me  to  carry  back  3roiir 
thoughts  to  long  passed  events." 

The  monk  seated  himself  beside  the  knight, 
and  was  for  some  time  silent  and  unable  to 
proceed. 

^^  It  is  necessary  that  I  awaken  in  your  mind 
many    painful,    I  hope    some   pleasing,  remem- 
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branoes.      Tou  recollect    the  mother  of  Eliza- 
beth ?'^ 

^  Yes,  the  wife  of  Sir  Charles  Clifford,  I  have 
good  reason  to  do  so  !" 

'^  His  wife !  yes,  I  mean  the  wife  of  Sir  Charles 
Clifford,  the  supposed  mother  of  this  girl.  She 
had  a  sister.    Do  you  recollect  her  fate  ?" 

^*  For  what  good  reason,  reverend  father,  do  you 
recall  to  mind  a  person  with  whose  name  and  fate 
so  many  unhappy  recollections  are  connected  ?" 

"  Because  it  is  necessary.  Believe  me,  I  would 
not  probe  a  painful  wound  did  I  not  believe  I 
brought  you  a  balm  for  its  relief.  Listen !  oh, 
listen  widi  patience  to  my  tale ;  do  i)ot  ask  hoir 
I  procured  my  information.     I  know  all ! 

^^  The  last  Earl  of  Sherboume,  as  you  well 
know,  left  only  two  daughters ;  one  the  wife  of 
your  brother ;  the  other,  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  her  friends,  who  desired  to  see  her  married  to 
one  more  nearly  her  equal  in  rank,  united  herself 
to  this  Sir  Charles  Clifford,  one  of  the  satellites 
who  revolved  around  the,  then,  bright  orb  of  that 
brother.'' 

**  I  remember  it  well !" 

**  And  the  termination  of  that  brother's  career 
I  suppose  who,  insulted,  outlawed,  driven  from 
his  home  sought  an  asylum  and  a  tomb  in  a 
foreign  land !  Weighed  down  by  affliction  and 
suffering,  she,  who  constituted  the  sun  of  his 
happiness  perished,  miserably  betrayed  by  those 
who  should  have  been  her  protectors,  far  from 
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the  kind-hearted  rdatives  who  oonld  and  vooU 
have  aided  her  in  the  hour  of  diatreas." 

<«I  know  it  well,  too  wdl!" said  Sir  Phiiisintii 
a  deep  sigh,  *^  it  has  been  a  aouroe  of  vaaYaSsg 
regret  to  me  from  that  hour.  Unfbrtanatrir  I 
did  not  arrire  in  England  from  the  fomga.  sernce 
I  was  employed,  in  time  even  to  save  her  dnld* 
it  also  died.'' 

^  No,  no  V*  cried  the  monk^  starting  to  his  feet 
^  it  is  not  so»  The  child  lires/by  heaT«n !  Mfei  the 
image  of  her  sainted  mother.  Elinbedi  is  jiv 
brother's  diild." 

*'  I  know  it  now,  oh !  that  I  bad  ksown  it 
sooner,  many  years,  age-like  years  wcraU  hire 
been  spared  Y^ 

'*  Harken  to  me  Sir  Philip,  the  tale  is  soon  tnU. 
The  daughters  oX  Lord  Sherbonme  were  jaiat 
heiresses.  Sir  Charles  CliffonPs  wife  boee  no 
child  ;  the  honours  of  a  long  liae  of  aiiontor» 
rested,  in  consequence,  in  thy  brothers  offiqnft 
of  whose  existence  Sir  Chailea  was  almoat  dsc 
only  evidence.  The  villam  had  not  dared  to  stain 
his  hands  in  its  innocent  blood.  He  gained  ofcr 
those  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  caic  at 
that  child,  and  when  he  had  no  hope  of  ofiapnag. 
he  passed  her  on  the  world  as  his  own,  and  EBair 
beth's  right  derived  from  her  mother  meiged  into 
the  husband  of  her  aunt.  He  deaerved  no  thsifa 
for  the  kindness  he  lavished  on  his  nieoe;  the 
coward  dared  not  spill  the  blood  of  his  patieo  « 
child ;  she  was  protected  at  first  by  the  fi^t  that 
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[>er8on8  lived  who  poBsessed  the  important  secret 
>f  her  lineage.  Afterwards,  she  became  nece»> 
lary  to  his  ambitious  projects,  and  he  gloried  in 
!>eing  the  parent  of  one  of  the  richest  heiresses 
df  the  kingdom.  He  looked  on  coldly,  however, 
to  see  the  heart  of  his  first  and  truest  firiend 
wrecked,  wrecked  I  say,  and  every  hope  of  hap* 
piness  ruined  for  eyer  I  But  all  are  now  avenged ; 
be  it  angri  or  friend,  who  cares  for  the  insulted 
feelings  of  humanity,  a  day  must  come  to  all  when 
their  sufferings  shall  be  avenged*  An  avenger  of 
blood  is  appointed,  and  in  good  time,  fulfils  his 
high  mission.  Wonder  not  at  my  words,  for  they 
are  true.  Sir  Charles  Clifford  was  saved  fiN>m  thy 
hand  more  than  once ;  thou  wert  not  the  avenger 
appcHnted  by  fiite  to  finish  this  great  work*  One 
lived  more  worthy  in  regard  of  this  matter,  than 
even  Sir  Philip  Selby.  Listen  for  a  few  minutes 
longer,  my  tale  is  nearly  told.  Sir  Charles  Clif- 
ford was  fore-doomed  to  fiJl  by  the  hand  of  thy 
brother,  who  was  almost  miraculously  preserved 
for  this  purpose.'^ 

'*My  brother!  who  speaks  of  my  brother?^ 
cried  Sir  Philip,  interrupting  the  monk,  and 
trembling  with  emotion,  *' mysterious  stranger, 
who  says  that  my  brother  lives  V' 

"  I,'^  said  his  visitor;  ^*  I,  one  not  unknown  in 
this  land,  though  before  this  day,  I  have  not  ven- 
tured  within  these  walls ;  I,  the  poor  but  power- 
ful, Father  Francis.  Can  you,  Philip,  bear  to  see 
your  brother  again  ?  can  you  venture  to  receive 
into  your  arms  that  long  lost  man  ?    Look  at  me 
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steadily   Philip,   I    am    thy  poor   brother  Fno- 


dsr 


The  monk  haying  said  this,  threw  hack  bb 
cowl,  and  exposing  his  high  and  strongly  marked 
features,  on  which  Sir  Philip  fixed  his  eyes  and 
gazed  steadily,  like  one  recoTeiing  from  soice 
unearthly  vision.  At  length  he  mormnred,  afti5 
a  long  pause,  ^  Thou  art,  indeed,  my  long  kfit 
brother !  Oh !  thou  art  much  changed,  my  Fruios 
since  we  last  parted  in  the  pride  of  youth  v^A 
victory.  I  can  nev^r  forget  the  expression  of  thji 
eye  V 

He  threw  himself,  almost  stifled  by  emotion, 
into  his  brother's  arms. 

It  was  long  before  the  conversation  between  tk 
brothers,  so  unexpectedly  reunited,  was  resumed. 
The  ^ood  knight,  who  had  not  learned  to  conceal 
his  feeling,  nor  been  made  callous  by  conUni^J 
strokes  of  misfortune,  could  not  receive  with 
calmness  the  disclosures  just  made,  which  awak- 
ened recollections  of  the  most  delightful  period  of 
liis  existence.  That  man  is  indeed,  fortunate,  wbo 
retains  in  advance  i  age  the  fine  feelings  of  youth. 
warm  as  at  his  first  entry  into  life,  unblunted 
by  disappointments  to  which  all  are  subject. 

Pale  and  agitated,  but  collected,  the  monk  held 
liis  brother  in  iiis  arms,  and  speaking  in  a  kv 
voice  of  earlv  scenes  and  transactions  of  mutuJ 
interest,  he  at  length  produced  the  effect  he 
desirevi,  by  touching  the  feelings  of  the  knigbt 
wiio  wept  and  sobbed  on  his  breast,  tlius  reliev- 
ing his  alir.ost  bursting  heart. 
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When  they  resumed  the  conversation,  it  turned 
[)rincipally  on  early  recollections,  which  it  is  un- 
lecessary  to  repeat  here.  In  the  course  of  it. 
Father  Francis,  as  I  will  still  continue  to  call  the 
Barl  of  Briercliffe,  who  never  resumed  his  title, 
mentioned  how  he  had  almost  miraculously,  after 
the  rescue  of  O'Donnell  received  from  Manus  the 
packet  of  papers  sent  by  Qubert,  containing  the 
information  he  had  already  communicated,  re- 
specting his  daughter,  and  the  anxiety  he  after- 
wards felt  to  discover  her  again.  He,  also,  in* 
formed  the  knight  of  her  present  retreat,  and 
mentioned  his  desire  to  place  her  under  his  pro- 
tection, as  her  natural  guardian.  '*  For  me,'*  he 
said,  ^  dear  Philip,  I  can  never  resume  my  station 
amongst  the  nobles  of  England.  The  habit  I  now 
wear  must  conceal  from  all,  but  you,  the  once 
powerful  baron!  The  attainder  does  not  reach 
beyond  myself.  I  know  you  have  refused  to 
profit  by  my  misfortunes  ;  I  admire  your  conduct 
too  much  to  urge  a  change.  Tou  must,  however, 
give  me  another  proof  of  your  affection.  Tou 
have  good  friends  at  court.  If  needful,  money 
shall  not  be  wanting ;  I  will  place  in  your  hands 
the  documents  necessary  to  prove  my  daughter's 
birth-right.  I  have  not  lost  my  pride  of  birth. 
I  wish  the  daughter  of  Earl  Francis  to  transmit 
to  posterity  in  her  person,  the  honours  of  our 
ancient  line.  I  have,  also,  an  old  friend  now  high 
in  the  confidence  of  the  Queen's  government,  who 
will  aid,  as  far  as  in  his  power,  the  re-establish- 
ment of  our  family. 

^'  I  intend,  with  your  permission,  to  remove  my 
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daughter  with  her  firiend,  the  diief  of  Tyroonocirs 

siBter^  to  your  house  ;  this  becomes  nuireiieeei* 

sary  in  oonaequenoe  of  the  war  whidi  not  nga 

in  this  unfortunate  country ;  and  do  plaoe  is  afc 

but  some  neutral  spot  like  this.    I  hafe  vat 

influence  amongst  die  Irish,  enough,  if  your  on 

noble  nature  were  not  suffident,  to  imiBt  tk 

safety  of  your  property.     You  will,  pei^Si  «y 

your  own  arm  is  equal  to  that  task.  Oh,  Piulipl  I 

cannot  express  what  I  felt  when  I  saw  jdq  i^ 

in  arms  and  amidst  the  confusion  of  battk,II^ 

collected  the  time  when  we  pitched  oar  t»ts 

on  the  fields  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  ba^^ 

for  general  freedom,  against  the  mighty  power  <^ 

the  world  I     You  must    think  I  was  very  coU  » 

feeling,  when  I  parted  with  you  without  rew 

nitdon,  after  our  long  separation !    Ton  omiot 

no,  never  feel  how  my  heart  was  scared  as  viA » 

hot  iron  !     A  new   spring  of  affectioiis  has  no» 

burst  out  from    beneath  its  indonted  soi&k. 

Besides,  few  weeks  have  past  in  which  I  was  ofli 

sufficiently  near  to  see  you,  and  know  of  your  » 

fare.    Now  adieu  for  a  short  time;reoollectiiI 

visit  here,  I   am  to  you,  as  to  all  othei^  omf 

Father  Francis,  the  poor  monk,  whose  skill  9 

sought  for  by  the  poor  in  all  afBictions  of  nii»* 

and  body.     If  I  could  relate  all  my  adventDiw 

since  our  youth,  brother,  you  would  admit  tiiai 

my  life  has  been  a  strangely  complicated  veb(» 

good  and  evil.     It  is  vain  for  a  man  to  end«- 

vour  to  flee  firom  his  own  tormenting  tho«g^^ 

Adieu,  recollect  Father  Francis  I** 

The  monk  retired  in  his  usual  quiet  maan^* 
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eaving  the  good  knight  in  a  state  of  mind  which 
e  is  impossible  to  describe,  who  dismissing  his 
^tt^endants,  and  pleading  indisposition,  retired  to 
lis  own  apartments,  where  he  continued  in  deep 
meditation  on  the  wonderful  discoveries  just  made 
bo  him« 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

On  his  return  to  the  monastery.  Father  Frauds, 
after  a  brief  conference  with  Tyrrell,  in  which  he 
gave  him  instmctions  to  prepare  what  was  reqizi- 
site  for  the  conveyance  of  his  charge  to  Sir  Philip 
Selby's,  retired  to  his  lonely  cell  where  he  re- 
mained in  strict  seclusion  for  many  days  not  even 
attending  at  the  usual  meal  times  of  the  brethieo, 
or  at  the  service  in  the  church  where  he  had,  dur- 
ing his  former  visits  been  most  regular. 

When  he  appeared  again,  his  wasted  form  and 
sunken  eye  shewed  how  strict  his  self-infficting 
mortification  had  been,  and  he  greeted  his  youcfr 
fnend,  who  had  come  back  to  the  island  after  a 
short  absence,  with  the  air  of  one  who  returns  un- 
willingly to  the  scenes  of  this  world,  from  an  idetl 
existence  of  his  own.  He  soon,  however,  regained 
his  usual  tranquillity  of  manner. 

Tyrrell  whose  gratitude  to  Father  Francis  after 
the  recovery  of  his  mistress  knew  no  bounds,  had. 
as  by  his  orders,  made  every  arrangement  tor  the 
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secure  conveyance  of  the  ladies  to  the  house  of 
Sir  Philip  Selby^  to  whose  protection  he  did  not 
object,  to  entrust  his  Elizabeth  when  it  was  pro- 
posed by  him  to  do  so.  During  his  absence,  he 
had  revisited  his  encampment  and  received  the 
^warm  congratulations  of  his  faithful  Bannachts 
on  his  safety,  and  resumed  his  command.  He 
felt,  too,  that  he  was  now  in  his  favourite  sphere. 

According  to  appointment,  accompanied  by  Para, 
and  attended  by  a  select  party  of  his  men  under 
the  command  of  Odo  Bragah,  he  awaited  the 
orders  of  the  monk  on  a  low  wooded  point  of  land 
which  extended  far  into  the  lake,  and  commanded 
a  view  of  the  broad  waters  of  Lough  Erne,  which 
were  now  calmly  reposing  in  the  light  of  the  early 
dawn. 

It  was  not  long  before  his  keen  eye  discovered 
the  little  boat  of  Father  Francis,  which  was  seen 
to  shoot  from  the  line  of  the  tall  melancholy  tower 
of  Devenish,  and  lose  itself  in  the  shade  of  the 
deep  oak  woods  which  surrounded  the  convent  of 
the  Ursulines.  It  soon  after  emerged  into  the 
light,  and  by  degrees  approached  the  place  of  ap- 
pointment. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  monk  with  his  charge, 
Tyrrell  assisted  him  to  conceal  the  boat  within  the 
deep  .fringe  of  rushes  which  lined  the  little  cove. 
It  was  not  without  interest  that  he  watched  the 
movements  of  this  singular  character,  who  seemed 
in  spite  of  him  to  have  his  destiny  in  his  power, 
and  observed  by  what  simple  means  he  effected 
the  apparently  supernatural  arrangements  of  his 
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mysterious  plans.  From  anotiher  place  of  am* 
cement  he  drew  a  litter,  which  seemed  prepaied 
on  purpose,  and  in  which  the  ladies  were  csnied 
during  the  remainder  of  the  joomey. 

Father  Francis  having  satisfied  himself  ti^ 
Tyrrell  had  fulfilled  his  orders  respecting  the  num- 
ber of  men  required  for  his  purpose,  and  in  all 
other  points,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  paitr 
and  led  the  way,  while  his  young  fiiend  remaiitfd 
in  attendance  on  Ina  and  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  viw 
soon  forgot,  in  their  present  happiness,  the  memorr 
of  past  griefs. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far  when  the  monk  ¥is 
joined  by  some  of  his  personal  attendants,  &Ld 
sonietimes  on  horseback,  at  others  on  foot,  he  can* 
tinned  to  lead  the  party,  stopping  occasionally  until 
one  of  his  men  returned  who  had  been  sent  f  jt* 
ward  to  reconnoitre  their  line  of  march. 

When  they  reached  the  retired  religious  hou'^ 
which  was  their  first  place  of  rest.  Father  Francj 
himself,  sending  Tyrrell  and  his  men  forward  u* 
take  a  position  in  advance,  attended  the  ladks. 
and  craved  for  them  that  hospitality  which  be 
could  command  in  any  religious  house  in  the  iskril. 
During  the  second  dayfs  journey,  the  rerere^iC 
leader  of  the  party  observed  more  caution  th-j. 
formerly,  for  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  vt 
keeping  along  the  right  bank  of  the  great  ri^ef 
they  were  brought,  during  part  of  it,  within  &r 
alarming  proximity  to  the  scene  of  the  prese: : 
contest,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  fall  in  with  ti* 
troops  of  O'Neill,  still  less  with  those  of  the  Enz- 
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lish,  in  case  they  attempted  to  turn  the  position 
of  the  Dynast  of  Ulster  in  their  attempts  to  re* 
lieve  the  city. 

It  was  mid- day,  and  Tyrrell  was  engaged  in 
searching  for  a  place  of  rest  for  his  party,  when 
their  ears  were  suddenly  saluted  by  the  distant 
sounds  of  music,  and  the  notes  of  the  shrill  bag- 
pipes which  accompanied  the  march  of  a  body  of 
Irish  troops.     The  monk,  who  seemed  during 
their  entire  progress  impressed  with  a  belief  that 
some  fatal  accident  would  again  tear  him  from  his 
lately  recovered  daughter,  for  the  first  time  lost  his 
presence  of  mind,  and  seemed  incapable  of  giving 
the  necessary  directions   to   ascertain  who  the 
advancing  party  were,    and   it  was  only  when 
Ina  recognised  the  favourite  march  of  the  sons 
of  Tyrconnell,  that  he  recovered  his  self-posses- 
sion. 

Before  long  the  troops  were  seen  emerging 
from  a  deep  glen  to  the  left  of  the  monk's  party, 
i?rho  were  soon  observed,  and  summoned  to  sur- 
render to  the  chief  of  Tyrconnell. 

The  officer  who  commanded  the  party,  which 
formed  the  advance  guard  of  O'Donnell's  troops, 
who  were  now  marching  on  Armagh,  informed 
Tyrrell  that  he  had  strict  orders  from  his  chief  to 
convey  any  parties  he  might  meet  with  in  his 
march  to  the  head  quarters  of  the  united  army, 
and  refused  to  admit  the  interpretation  of  the 
order  offered  by  Father  Francis,  that  such  a  com- 
mand did  not  anticipate  the  meeting  of  a  poor 
monk  passing  from  one  part  of  the  province  to 
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another,  conducting  defenceless  females  to  a  place 
of  safety.  It  was  equally  in  vain  that  Ina  endei- 
voured  to  explain  who  they  were,  for  unfortuiately 
none  of  the  chiefs  confidential  followers,  irhb 
whom  she  was  acquainted,  belonged  to  this  body, 
which  consisted  of  the  men  of  Fanid,  under  xb€ 
command  of  Mc  Swiney  himself,  who,  unacccs- 
tomed  to  military  service,  confined  himself  n 
a  strict  performance  of  his  chiefs  instmctiorA 
and  determined,  in  conformity  therewith,  to  cvrr 
his  prisoners  to  the  encampment  of  the  Dynast  of 
Ulster. 

With  some  difficulty  Father  Francis  persoadei 
his  captor,  instead  of  carrying  them  to  CXeilr  s 
camp,  to  allow  them  to  remain  in  custody  of  i 
guard  of  his  soldiers  until  Tyrrell  could  go  bad 
in  company  of  one  of  lib  officers  to  the  mail 
body  of  the  army,  and  confer  with  CyDonnell  n 
person.  Having  made  this  arrangement,  and  as  i 
further  precaution,  disarmed  the  prisoners,  M; 
Swiney  continued  his  march  with  the  adTVK^ 
guard  of  the  army  of  Tyrconnell. 

The  time  which  elapsed  before  the  return  \d 
Tyrrell,  seemed  an  age  to  Father  Francis,  Ti-c 
feared  that  every  rustle  of  a  leaf  indicated  vr 
approach  of  some  foe,  about  to  snatch  finom  Li-n 
his  last  treasure.  His  usual  calmness  had  fo> 
saken  him,  and  being  left  at  liberty  by  the  guar^^ 
who  respected  his  sacred  character,  he  gallupeo 
with  excited  mien,  from  point  to  point,  watctiv 
with  anxiety,  every  avenue  of  approach. 

At  length  the  appearance  of  a  party  fully  arxLe-i 
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arrested  his  attention^  and  he  had  the  happiness 
of  recognizing  his  friend  O'Donnell  now  in  full 
armour,  who  rode  up  at  the  head  of  his  guards 
accompanied  by  the  faithful  Manus,  whose 
manner  as  he  made  his  high  mettled  charger 
caracole  in  his  progress,  showed  that  his  cup  of 
happiness  was  now  full. 

The  chief  of  Tyrconnell  joyfully  recognized  the 
Lady  Elizabeth,  whose  loss  had  been  often  a 
subject  of  painful  thought  to  him,  and  having 
affectionately  greeted  his  sister,  he  dismissed  the 
guard  which  his  officer  had  left  in  charge  of  the 
party. 

Every  arrangement  having  been  made  for  the 
comfort  of  the  ladies,  and  Manus  appointed  to 
watch  them  while  they  rested,  the  chief  called  the 
monk  and  Tyrrell  to  follow  him  to  the  rock  which 
commanded  a  view  of  their  station  and  the  road 
leading  to  it,  and  was  at  the  same  time  sufficiently 
distant  to  permit  them  to  carry  on  a  confidential 
conversation  without  fear  of  being  overheard  or  in- 
terrapted. 

When  they  were  seated,  O'Donnell  hastily 
commenced  by  saying,  he  wished  to  communicate 
to  them  a  circumstance  which  caused  him  much 
distress,  and  clouded  his  spirit,  even  in  this  hour 
of  triumph. 

'^  Pardon  me,  reverend  father,"  he  said  address- 
ing the  monk,  '^  if  during  the  long  and  confidential 
conversations  we  have  held  together  I  have  never 
mentioned  what  I  am  now  about  to  communicate. 
In  truth  I  felt  unwilling  to  hazard  your  good 
opinion  by  what  might  appear  a  too  ready  belief 
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in  the  wildest  saperstitions  of  this  land ;  I  do  not 

yet  yield  to  it,  but  I  am  rendered  onhippy  bv 

what  I  cannot  explain.     I  fear  to  name  it,  1  im 

sorroanded  by  an  agency  I  cannot  nndenlind, 

even  in  that  dark  tower,  tiie  recollection  of  which 

makes  me  shudder,  where  I  spent  fife  sotiurf 

years,  voices  not  those  of  my  jailors  soanded  in 

my  ears  during  the  silent  hours  of  midni^t,  vi 

forms  often  seemed  to  cross  the  moon  beami  (v 

the  floor.    For  this,"  he  continued  after  a  pamc, 

during  which  Tyrrell  looked  more  than  oooe  it 

the  monk,  '*  I  can  perhaps  in  some  measaie  a^ 

count.    The  same  mysterious  influence,  howewfj 

attended  me  in  the  forest  where  I  first  rested  ii 

security.     Voices  in  the  gloom  of  night,  vbid  1 

knew  not,  spoke  words  of  mystery ;  and  addrened 

me  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  could  not  doabt  mj 

most  secret  thoughts  were  known,   yea,  a  coil 

hand  pressed  upon  me,  but  no  form  wu  sig^ 

Even   during  my    long  and    protracted  ilhMS) 

father,  the  same  sounds  haunted  my  pillow;  bo* 

often  did  you,  when  reason   began  to  assome  bff 

influence,  observe  the  involuntary  starts  wUdi  jo- 

considered  a  part  of  my  disease,  it  was  of  a  naX 

diseased,  they  were  symptomatic     Father,  f^ 

know  I  hope  that  I  am  above  the  common  sapc^ 

stitions  of  my  country ;  we  have  often  oonTcned 

together  on  such  subjects.     You  pointed  ou^  u^ 

I  felt  how  incompatible  such  behefs  axe  with  oor 

holy  religion ;  I  feared  at  that  time  to  inipait  to 

you  my  experience.   I  persuaded  myself  that  ail 

these  facts  were  but  the  creatures  of  a 
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imagination^  that  they  would  vanish  with  retnming 
health  of  body  and  activity  of  mind.     I  believed 
so  at  length.     I  was  happy,  I  was  free  from  their 
influence.     It  was  only  lately  that  I  felt  suffi* 
dently  elated  to  visit  our  castle  of  Don^all  the 
seat  of  my  ancestors;  while  I  was  a  fugitive, 
without  a  name^  or  at  least  without  a  force  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  its  honour,  I  determined  not  to 
pass  within  its  gate  till  I  could  take  my  place 
there  in  a  manner  worthy  one  of  the  family  of 
Columbkill,   I  was  able  to  do  this  when  I   saw 
the  elect  of  the  land  in  arms,  found  myself  indeed 
the  (VDonnell,  and  the  men  of  Tjrrconnell  ready 
to  follow  their  chief  into  the  field.      It  is  now 
some  nights  since  we  held  our  high  inaugural 
banquet.    When  it  was  ended,  I  retired  to  my 
chamber,  and  having  dismissed  my  attendants, 
stood  for  some  time  gazing  on  the  bay  which  had 
80  often  borne  me  in  childhood,  and  on  the  sacred 
building  where  our  family  have,  for  ages,  received 
the  first  and  last  rites  of  religion,  and  became 
qualified  for  this,  and  when  its  toils  are  ended 
for  another  life }  you  know,  holy  father,  it  is  notlong 
since  we  saw  our  chief  and  parent  consigned  to 
the  tomb  of  our  ancestors.    It  was  late  when  I 
threw  myself  on  my  bed,  courting  much  needed 
rest,  but  sleep  came  not  at  my  bidding ;  thoughts 
of  the  past,  die  present,  and  the  future  trooped 
through  my  mind ;  I  watched  the  wakeful  moon- 
beam, and  planned  future  triumph  for  my  country, 
still  a  deep  melancholy  overcame  me ;  on  a  sudden 
a  figure  stood  beside  me,  I  endeavoured  in  vain 
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to  move ;  I  could  not.  It  was  such  a  person  as 
I  could  imagine  our  sainted  Colambkili.  Bis 
cowl  was  partly  drawn  over  his  head,  t  white 
beard  flowed  down  his  breast,  shew  ing  like  a  straa 
of  silver  on  his  dark  dress ;  his  step  was  nobeleS) 
his  voice  unlike  any  I  had  ever  heard.  1  canoct 
forget  his  words. 

« '  Son  of  ColumbkiU/  he  said,  '  remember  the 
hour  approaches  long  predicted  to  this  land,  \d 
not  the  child  of  long  cherished  hopes  be  abs«t 
from  the  struggle  ;  for  this  you  were  prescrred  ia 
peril,  during  imprisonment  and  disease.  Be  trae 
to  yourself  and  fulfil  your  high  destiny.* 

"  Is  it  not  strange,  father,  that  I  should  bctliia 
visited  ?  On  the  next  morning  I  desired  search  tt 
be  made  into  all  our  records  of  ancient  propheaa, 
and  I  find  that  about  this  time  great  glory  is 
promised  to  the  Irish  people.  Is  it  Strang. 
father,  that  I  appear  affected  by  these  things?* 

"  It  is  not  my  wish,  my  son,***  replied  the  monk. 
"  to  endeavour  to  penetrate  into  the  hidden  tliiiO 
of  this  world ;  whether  your  visitations  can  x 
accounted  for  by  human  agency,  as  you  admit  t» 
be  the  case  in  one  instance,  or  indeed  supernaton^ 
you  have  no  cause  of  dread,  for  you  seem  to  beta 
object  of  special  protection.  The  prophecy  y^ 
mention  is  one  of  curious  import,  it  may  be  ^ 
mighty  influence  ;  he  is  truly  wise  who  in  sucfi 
circumstances  combines  human  prudence  ^^ 
the  confidence  such  manifestations  of  fttnnfy 
ought  to  inspire.  My  advice  to  you  is,  not  to 
allow  this  matter  to  prey  upon  your  mind,  i^^' 
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make  every  effort  to  inquire  for  and  make  known 
such  prophecies  to  your  own  soldiers  and  those  of 
O'Neill;  they  will  not  fight  worse  for  knowing 
they  are  the  special  instrument  of  a  great  work. 
On  some  future  occasion  we  will  speak  more  fully 
on   these  matters;   I  know  your  enthusiasm  of 
character  too  well  not  to  caution  you  against 
yielding  very  readily  to  such  impressions.    Now 
your  vision  promises  success ;   it  is  well ;  still, 
though  it  predicted  ruin,  the  O'Neill  is  equally 
bound  to  make  an  effort  to  achieve  the  emancipa- 
tion of  his  country.*' 

The  monk  rose  when  he  had  finished  speaking, 
and  led  the  way  to  where  his  little  party  enjoyed 
the  short  period  of  rest  allowed  them,  and 
O'Donnell,  who  felt  his  mind  more  at  ease  followed 
in  silence. 

The  glorious  results  of  the  campaign  fully 
realized  the  promises  of  the  ancient  prophecies, 
wliich  whatever  doubts  Father  Francis  may  have 
expressed  on  the  subject,  both  then  and  since, 
were  implicitly  relied  on  by  the  chiefs  and  people 
of  Ulster  generally. 

Under  the  escort  of  CHDonnell's  troops,  the 
party  of  the  monk  proceeded  in  safety,  passing 
the  ground  occupied  by  the  contending  armies. 
The  chief  himself  finding  O'Neill  still  engaged  by 
the  siege  of  his  capital,  left  his  troops  in  the 
station  allotted  to^  them,  and  returned  to  his  own 
territory  to  hasten  the  march  of  his  tributary 
chiefs.  Before  doing  so,  however,  he  found  time 
to  visit  his  fisur  bride  at  the  castle  of  Dungannon. 

VOL.   III.  F 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  captivity  of  Henry  Stafford  was  &r  froa 
rigorous,  for  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  cutk  ^ 
Dungannon,  where  Cathleen  acted  as  C8stdiia.k 
was  admitted  to  his  liberty  on  promisiDgDOta 
leave  its  precincts  without  pemussion,  and  ks 
his  time  would  have  passed  very  agreeably  in  (se- 
pany  with  the  sons  of  the  Dynast,  had  he  not  sti- 
fered  constant  imeasiness  on  bis  brother's  wxx^ 
to  whom  he  had  not  even  the  satisfaction  of  ooc- 
municating  the  news  of  his  own  safety. 

To  Cathleen  and  Ina,  who  had  sometimes  po" 
mission  to  pass  from  the  Casino  of  Sir  Pb-? 
Selby  to  her  friend's  castle,  the  recital  oUasa- 
ferings  afforded  a  constant  subject  of  interest,  tf^ 
they  grieved  to  learn  the  unhappy  sitastioii  tf 
their  former  friend  Stafford,  without  darinc^  ^ 
any  way,  to  assist  him.  Cathleen  cndetvositf 
to  console  the  timid  girl  who  was  no  longer  ca- 
pable of  concealing  the  secret  of  her  heart,  oper-^ 
betrayed  her  anxiety  respecting  her  lovers  tt» 
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by  the  hope  that  he  would  at  length  surrender  to 
the  superior  force  of  the  Dynast,  and  find  honour- 
able safety  in  unavoidable  captivity. 

O'Neill,  who  was  now  in  his  true  element,  com- 
municated daily  with  his    daughter,  and  ail  his 
messages  gave  hopes  of   a  speedy  termination 
of  the  siege,  and  the  advance  of  the  Irish  force 
against  the  English,  in  expectation  of  which  the 
garrison  of  Dungannon  was  reduced  to  a  very  few 
faithful  followers  of  the  chief  under  the  command 
of  a  trusty  subaltern  of  O'Neill,  to  whom  (yDon- 
nell  added  a  guard  under  the  command  of  Sheamus 
Ruadh,  who  felt  honoured  by  the  trust  impUed  in 
bein^  placed  near  the  person  of  the  betrothed 
of  his  chief. 

O'Donnell  himself  had  left  such  of  his  forces, 
as  were  already  in  the  field,  under  the  command 
of  O'Neill,  and  during  the  suspension  of  active 
operations,  returned  to  his  own  country  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
war,  which  had  already  commenced,  and  which  he 
afterwards  carried  on  with  so  much  success  against 
the  government  of  England. 

The  news  which  reached  Henry  Stafford  through 
his  friend  Cathleen,  was  far  from  cheering,  and 
the  only  consolation  he  had  was,  that  his  brother 
had  not  been  yet  compelled  to  yield  to  the  besieg- 
ing army,  and  had  still  a  chance  of  receiving  rehef 
from  his  own  contrymen. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  intelligence 
received  from  0*Neill,  indicated  that  the  crisis  of 
Stafford's  fate  was  at  hand. 

p  2 
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The  detachment  sent  by  Sir  John  Noriis  to  ^^ 
lieve  Annagh,  advanced  with  slow  and  timid  marti 
The  character  of  (yXeill,  as  an  oJBcer,  was  ^el 
known  to  its  commander,  and  he  feared  on  erer 
advance  he  made  to  find  himself  involved  k  & 
engagement  with  some  of  the  Irish  forces,  «^'i. 
under  such  circumstances,  would  have  the  ja^ 
of  selecting  the  place  of  attack.    This,  houcrer, 
was  not  any  part  of  O'Neill's  plan,  who  H  ^ 
wish  to  risk  the  chance  of  the  rehef  of  Armi^> 
and  besides  he  preferred  engaging  the  detachmat 
of  Norris  at  a  distance  from  the  main  body  ol 
that  officer's  army,  as  by  so  doing  he  felt  more 
secure  of  the  result,  and  in  case  of  the  snceea  ct 
the  English,  which  was  not  a  likely  occuireiice. 
this  plan  gave  him  more  time  to  restore  his  fortoce 
bv  a  second  battle. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Stafford  gazed  from  tfce 
tower  of  the  cathedral,  straining  his  eyes  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  the  expected  succour  arrive.  ^'5 
indications  of  its  approach  were  obserred;  » 
movement  to  prove  that  the  enemy  anticiptet 
an  attack.  O'Neill,  however,  watch^  from  a  4*- 
tance  the  operations  of  his  enemy,  and  reject 
in  the  success  of  his  stratagem,  when  his  scouti 
as  they  returned  to  his  station  at  the  tombi 
reported  that  the  enemy  approached  in  force 
both  horse  and  foot ;  but  by  their  cautious  mode 
of  proceedings,  showed  that  they  feared  a  sur- 
prise. 

During  the  night,  he  gradually  drew  off  tk« 
best  disciplined  of  his  troops  without  weakcnK*; 
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in  appearance  the  strength  of  his  blockading  force, 
and  made  his  dispositions  for  the  surprise  and 
destruction  of  the  English  detachment. 

The  result  is  well  known;  the  attack  was  so 
judiciously  planned,  that  a  battle  was  fought  and 
no  quarter  being  given,  an  almost  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  British  force  completed,  without  any 
occurrence  to  inform  the  garrison  of  the  failure 
of  their  last  hope,  while  their  attention  was  fully 
occupied  by  the  attacks  of  the  Irish  force,  which 
under  the  command  of  the  chief  of  Roughan, 
pressed  heavily  on  their  exhausted  garrison. 

The  chivalrous  character  of  Stafford  prevented 
any  offer  of  capitulation,  though  every  day  his 
means  of  defence  were  weakened,  and  the  vindic- 
tive feelings  of  O'Neill  led  him  to  anticipate  with 
joy^  the  horrors  of  the  approaching  assault  of  the 
devoted  city.  His  ever  active  mind  suggested 
a  stratagem  almost  unprecedented  in  war,  and 
one  which  proves    the   greatness   of  his  genius. 

A  detachment  of  his  own  troops  was  accoutred 
in  the  dresses  and  with  the  arms  of  the  English 
soldiers,  who  had  formed  the  party  sent  by  Norris 
to  relieve  Captain  Stafford  ;  these  men,  thus  dis- 
guised, advanced  towards  the  city  as  if  determined 
to  force  their  passage  through  the  enemy's  lines, 
in  the  direction  of  the  ancient  monastery  of  Na 
Fearta,  which  now  formed  the  station  of  the 
chief  of  Roughan,  which  was  the  principal  point 
of  this  feigned  attack.  All  the  appearance  of  a 
battle  ensued ;  each  party  in  turn  advanced  and 
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retreated,  while  the^braye  Stafford  and  bis  mac 
watched  from  the  walls,  the  efforts  of  than  ssf- 
posed  friends,  to  force  their  way  to  the  gate  i^ 
blockaded  by  Shane  CKBrian. 

At  length,  the  party  repres  enting  the  Ba:^ 
seemed  to  gain  grotmd,  and  when  an  opporcs:^ 
offered,  Stafford,  again  deceiTed  by  his  cctt,.^ 
opponent,  dispatched  a  large  part  of  his  ginisc 
to  the  assistance  of  his  friends,  and  to  escort  br 
convoy  within  the  walls.  He  disoovered  his  em7 
too  late ;  and  saw  before  his  eyes,  and  withoot  be 
means  of  rendering  any  assistance^  his  brave  cic- 
rades  cut  off  by  the  ruthless  enemy.  From  be 
wall  too,  he  plainly  saw  the  Dynast  and  the  dJd 
of  Roughan  mustering  their  troops  for  a  genci 
attack,  and  the  former  dashing  from  post  to  post 
animating  them  with  promises  of  success  in  the 
final  attack,  which  he  intended  to  lead  in  persoa 

The  shout  of  Lamb  dkabg  abo  which  k\- 
lowed  him  in  his  rapid  course,  showed  how  vei 
the  O'Neills  were  satisfied  to  follow  their  cboN^ 
chief,  and  how  fully  they  were  inflamed  with  Vtc 
desire  to  free  the  great  seat  of  religion,  and  :i£ 
tombs  of  the  blessed  saints  firom  the  yoke  of  ti; 
Saxons. 

Before  giving  the  signal  of  attack,  the  Dynas: 
dispatched  a  feithful  soldier  to  Dungannon,  viti 
the  news  of  his  victory  of  the  morning,  and  t 
promise  of  the  British  flag,  which  then  huii 
drooping  on  the  walls  of  Armagh,  should  before 
night  be  forwarded  to  his  castle ;  the  worthies:: 
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offering  he  could    make   on  the  altars  of  his 
country. 

Towards  evening  the  final  arrangements  for 
the  attack  were  completed,  and  the  Irish  force, 
animated  by  previous  success,  rushed  forward 
against  the  sacred  city. 

Stafford  found  it  impossible  with  his  troops, 
diminished  as  they  were  by  the  fatal  sortie  of  the 
morning,  to  defend  the  outer  walls,  which  were 
abandoned  after  a  short  defence,  and  taken  imme- 
diate possession  of  by  the  Irish  troops ;  and  now, 
O'Neill  was  seen  rushing  in  at  the  head  of  his 
soldiers,  and  pursuing  with  savage  hate,  the  flee- 
ing English.  No  quarter  was  given;  none  was 
asked^  for  the  small  body  of  men  remaining  with 
Stafford,  were  principally  native  Britons,  and  for 
a  time,  as  house  after  house  fell  into  possession  of 
the  Irish,  a  fearful  slaughter  was  made. 

Although  he  knew  the  contest  to  be  vain,  Staf- 
ford urged  his  remaining  forces  to  seU  their  lives 
as  dearly  as  possible,  and  set  them  a  worthy  ex- 
ample in  his  own  person.  Armagh  was  won,  but 
it  was  a  bloody  prize  to  its  captors !  Every 
street  was  defended— barrier  after  barrier  was 
erected,  and  fought  for;  and  favoured  by  the 
ascent  of  all  the  streets  towards  one  point,  the 
Saxons  were  able  to  keep  the  superior  force,  by 
which  they  were  attacked,  for  a  considerable  time 
at  bay. 

At  length  these  brave  men  made  their  final 
stand  within  a  high  wallj  which  surrounded   the 
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cathedral ;  forming  a  kind  of  citadel  to  Uie  to«iL. 
ly  myself,  recollect  to  have  seen  the  loop-Wes 
cut  for  their  musquetry  many  years  after. 

In  their  preparations  they  had  not  spared  tk^ 
sacred,  and  the  wall  had  been  perforated  fc?ne 
best  mode  for  defence.     Yea,  even  the  tom^i 
the  dead  had  been  desecrated  in  their  anutv  t: 
improve  their  defences!     But  their  efforts wez^ 
of    no   avail,  and  it   was   the  happy  foitnoe  ci 
O'Neill  to  rescue,  on  this  occasion,  the  holy  fot 
of  religion,  out  of  the  hands  of  unbelieveis! 

The  day  saw  not  the  termination  of  this  bloody 
scene,  for  the  sun  had  some  time  set  hdoet 
a  breach  was  effected  in  the  wall,  through  wfai-.! 
the  Irish  rushed  in  to  complete  the  destructioD  ot 
the  enemy's  garrison.  Borne  away  before  Xht 
torrent,  which  now  pressed  against  him,  Sta^<ri 
and  a  few  faithful  followers  took  refuge  in  the 
cathedral  itself,  and  attempted  to  hold  it  agairi>t 
the  troops  of  O'Neill,  but  in  vain.  From  wit::::. 
its  dark  recesses  which  concealed  their  perscn-;>. 
they  were  able  for  a  time,  to  make  a  stand,  nit- 
ting  down  the  Irish  soldiers,  whom  the  presscit 
of  the  mass  threw  forward,  within  tlieir  reach,  a 
they  hurried  without  the  power  of  defendi- 
themselves  through  the  broken  gates. 

At  this  time,  I  have  been  told,  a  cry  arose  to 
fire  the  church,  and  in  the  madness  of  the  hour,  i 
they  had  not  been  restrained  by  O'Neill,  who  re- 
collected the  destruction  made  by  his  predecesscr. 
Shane,  when  he  retook  the  city,  this  temple  of  o.- 
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holy  religion,  the  foundation  of  our  great  Apostle 
vrould  have  perished  by  the  sacrilegious  hands  of 
our  own  people  !  Torches,  however,  were  brought, 
and  the  remains  of  the  English  driven  from  piU 
lar  to  pillar,  and  from  tomb  to  tomb,  perished 
miserably  in  the  house  of  prayer ! 

To  the  last,  their  gallant  leader  was  seen  un- 
scathed by  bullet  or  sword,  as  if  he  bore  a 
charmed  life,  contending  against  the  foe  with  that 
strength  which  despair  alone  gives. 

His  last  place  of  defence  was  the  tomb  of  St. 
Molaise,  sheltered  by  which,  he  for  some  time 
fotight  against  a  host  of  antagonists  ;  and  the  flash 
of  his  sword  was  seen  to  the  last,  through  the 
gloom,  as  the  torch-Ught  fell  upon  its  rapid 
blade. 

At  length  he  stood  exhausted  and  without  hope, 
with  broken  sword  and  shattered  armour,  an  easy 
conquest  before  an  ignoble  kern  of  "  The  O'Neill,'^ 
whose  uplifted  arm  balanced  in  act  to  strike.  No 
quarter  was  offered,  no  mercy  asked  ! 

The  sword  of  the  soldier  dropped  from  his 
stunned  arm,  and  only  fell  ringing  against  the 
efiigy  of  the  good  bishop.  Stafford  himself, 
almost  insensible  from  fatigue,  was  grasped  in  the 
iron  embrace  of  a  person  from  behind,  whose 
well-timed  blow  had  disabled  his  assailant,  and  was 
borne  almost  in  an  instant  through  the  pavement 
of  the  church,  and  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
danger. 

The  contest  was  now  over  ;  the  din  of  war  had 
ceased,  for  no  other  victims  remained  for  sacrifice, 
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and  in  a  short  time,  the  only  sound  vhich  disturbed 
the  silence  of  night,  was  the  deep  pealing  of  tse 
great  bell,  which  told  to  the  people,  that  Cc 
sacred  dty  wss  in  possession  of  the  Dynis  i 
Ulster. 
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CHAPl^Ek  IX. 

It  was  some  time  before  any  exact  information 
was  received  at  Dungannon  of  the  fate  of  Francb 
StaflFord,  for  "  The  CyNeill,"  when  he  communi- 
cated to  his  daughter  the  glorious  result  of  his 
final  attack  on  Armagh^  did  so  in  general  terms, 
congratulating  her  on  the  prospect  now  opened  to 
the  country,  which,  in  his  yiew,  could  be  little 
clouded  by  the  fate  of  any  of  its  Saxon  invaders. 

Stafford,  when  an  inmate  of  his  family,  had 
never  been  a  favourite  of  the  Dynast,  who  na- 
turally considered  him  a  spy  upon  his  actions ; 
and  it,  therefore,  occasioned  him  little  sorrow  to 
learn  that  the  best  division  of  the  garrison  had 
been  cut  off  in  the  Cathedral,  where  their  leader, 
rather  than  submit  to  him,  had  continued  the 
contest  when  all  hope  was  gone. 

Cathleen's  feelings  were  very  different.  The 
character  of  Stafford  was  fully  appreciated  by  her, 
and  she  wept  when  his  brother  told  her  of  all  the 
sufferings  he  endured,  rather  than  risk  misrepre- 
sentation, by  delivering  up  a  post  which  he  knew 
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to  be  untenable ;  and  not  only  on  account  of  b 
brother's  anxietv,  and  her  own  admiratioii  of  lb 
character^  but  for  other  reasons,  she  had  Tcntx'^ 
to  order  a  daring  attempt  to  be  made  for  bisrs- 
cue,  which  she  felt  she  could  not  quite  justify  tr  sr 
father,  who  might  feel  dissatisfied  at  the  anL::> 
displayed  by  his  favourite  child  to  save  an  etc 
even  at  a  time  when  his  own  personal  salety  «is. 
perhaps,  thereby  endangered. 

Nor  was  it  possible,  during  this  period  rf  >ib- 
pense,  to  conceal  from   Henry  StajBFord  that  •!= 
fatal   hour  had  arrived,   when   his  brother  wk 
compelled   to    yield  his  charge  to  the  sLp.riof 
force  of  his  enemy.     This  he  was  soon  inlunnei 
of  by  the  wounded  soldiers  of  the  Irish  ar^y, 
who  were  sent  back  to  the  neighbourhood  o:  tis 
castle,  as  well  as  of  the  indiscriminate  slauz^t;? 
of  the  garrison  which  had  ensued.     With  xtps-i 
to  his  brother,  they  could  give   him  no  int'irx:' 
tion,  few  of  them  knew  even  the  name  of  ttr 
English  commander,  and  their  narratives  incluioi 
their  owm   personal  adventures    only,  which,  is 
their  opinion,  were  the  most  important  cirrur:- 
stances  of  that  glorious  day. 

On  two  points  all  were  agreed,  that  tlie  ci.: 
of  Roughan  had  taken  several  prisoners  ot  i:^ 
part  of  the  garrison  which  made  a  sortie  from  t:^'^ 
city,  whom  he  had  sent  to  his  own  castle,  t^ 
that,  on  the  evening  of  the  final  assault,  no  qi^-'- 
ter  was  given  or  received.  Only  one  man  t- 
any  recollection  of  the  final  stru^le ;  he  haii  !t 
taken  up  amongst  the  wounded  firom  the  f  :i  " 
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ment  of  the  church,  and  had  heard  O'Neill,  him- 
self, give  orders  to  ascertain  the  numbers  of 
killed  and  wounded,  but  he  heard  no  mention  of 
the  body  of  any  English  officer  having  been  dis* 
covered. 

The  rapid  advance  of  the  chief  of  Roughan 

prevented  any  communication  taking  place  with 

him  ;  and  Cathleen,  afiter  several  vain  efforts  to 

procure  information,  gave  up  the  attempt,  and 

until  some  certain  information  could  be  procured, 

strove  to  inspire  Henry   Stafford    witji   hopes, 

which  she  scarcely  felt  justified  in  entertaining 

after  the  first  day,  for  she  was  confident,  that  had 

the  means  resorted  to  for  the  succour  of  Francis 

succeeded,  she  would,  before  this,  have  received 

some  information  on  the  subject. 

With  Ina,  she  held  no  communication,  hoping 

that  the  fatal  events  of  the  last  few  days  might 

remain  unknown  to  her,  until  some  certain  news, 

which  she  beUeved  would,  sooner  or  later,  reach 

her,  should  be  known  of  the  fate  of  her  lover ;  and 

on  this  account  she  delayed  sending  so  early  as 

she  had  promised,  her  guards  to  conduct  Ina  on 

her  periodical  visit  to  Dungannon,  well  knowing 

that  Sir  Philip  Selby  lived  so  secluded,  that  the 

news  of  passing  events  would  have  little  chance 

of  reaching  his  retired  mansion. 

It  was  now  that  Cathleen,  for  the  first  time,  felt 
how  much  anticipation  of  success  differs  from  the 
stem  reality.  With  warm,  enthusiastic  feelings, 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  look  forward  to  the 
very  events  now  passing,  as  those  likely  to  re- 
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fleet  glory  on  those  she  loved  best.     Her  Ittait 
had  warmed  when   minstrels   sung  of  deeds  d 
arms,  when  they  urged  the  slothful  to  acts  d 
daring,  when  they  shed  the  halo  of  glory  vnxsi 
the  dying  and  the  dead,  described  perils  as  iBCS^ 
ments    to  bravery,  and    pointed  to    the  Sast. 
foeman  as  one  whom  it  was  a  duty  to  extermaile. 

Now  that  the  first  act  of  the  great  tragedy  «a 
performed,  she  saw  those  return  widi  hrwsti 
armour  and  languid  step,  who,  a  few  days  hekstf 
had  marched  out  with  all  the  pomp  and  cxro^ 
stance  of  warlike  preparation.  And  when  ha 
brothers,  who  had  been  sent  for  by  the  Dynait, 
to  share  his  first  triumph,  returned  with  the  wild. 
boastful  air  of  unthinking  youth,  glorying  in  the 
feats  performed  by  their  chief  and  clansmen,  her 
heart  saddened,  when  she  looked  on  the  pak  fea- 
tures and  sunken  eye  of  the  poor  English  captive, 
to  whom  every  shout  of  joy  was  a  note  of  aad 
recollection. 

It  was  in  vain,  too,  that  she  endeavoored  to 
restrain  the  youthful  triumph  of  her  brothen, 
and  she  saw,  with  regret,  that  deadly  hate,  evoi 
in  the  breasts  of  persons  so  young,  succeeded  to 
the  boyish  friendship  which  they  had,  at  first. 
formed  for  their  father's  prisoner. 

O'Donnell,  who  about  this  time  returned  to 
Dungannon,  entered  fully  into  all  the  feelings  of 
his  Cathleen  in  favour  of  Henrv  Stafford,  whose 
liberation  he  determined  to  procure,  as  soon  is 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  conferring  with  the 
Dynast ;  for  he  himself  knew,  too  well,  the 
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sufferings  of  a  prisoner,  to  wish  to  see  any  one 
even  under  the  restraint  of  Dungannon  Castle 
and  its  fair  castellan.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
joined  his  efforts  to  those  of  Cathleen,  in  endea- 
vouring to  soothe  the  apprehensions  of  Henry  res- 
pecting his  brother. 

As  he  had  now  some  leisure,  he  determined, 
moreover,  to  assist,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  to 
discover,  if  possible,  the  fate  of  the  young  Saxon, 
by  means  of  his  influence  amongst  the  soldiers  of 
"  The  CyNeill's''  army.  For  some  days  he,  how- 
ever, remained  inactive,  spell-bound  by  the  pre- 
sence of  his  mistress,  in  whose  company  the  foot- 
fall of  time  was  so  gentle,  that  he  did  not  mark 
its  progress.  Cares  of  state  and  warlike  prepara- 
tion, were  both  equally  forgotten  in  the  bower  of 
her  he  had  loved  so  long  and  so  faithfully. 

The  last  day  of  his  visit  had  at  length  arrived, 
for  his  trusty  follower,  Manus,  brought  intelli- 
gence of  some  movements  of  the  Irish  forces,  in 
which  those  of  Tyrconnell  were  included,  and  of 
course  the  presence  of  the  chief  required. 

The  beams  of  the  evening  sun,  which  poured  a 
flood  of  light  on  the  summits  of  the  woods  which 
lay  beneath  the  castle,  shone  upon  him  where  he 
sat,  and  he  watched,  with  melancholy  pleasure, 
its  decline,  so  peaceful  and  so  mild,  promising  a 
bright  morrow.  His  only  companion  was  the 
Dynast's  daughter,  who  seemed  to  enter  into  his 
feelings,  and  gazed  in  silence  on  the  changing  ex- 
pression of  his  mild  and  intelligent  countenance ; 
I'esting  one  white  arm  on  her  lover's  shoulder. 
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while  an  open  hand  lay  on  that  which  be  bid 
placed  upon  his  book,  to  prevent  its  leaves  tsrs- 
ing  with  the  slight  breeze. 

It  was  not  until  the  sun  had  sunk  in  ail  iis 
glory,  that  O'Donnell  recovered  from  his  ahsA- 
tion,  and  with  a  smile  addressed  his  compackeu 

^^  There  are  many  melancholy  associations  c:> 
nected,  my  dear  Cathleen,  with  such  a  scnsd 
Does  it  not  seem  to  prefigure  the  course  of  ns  aL  ? 
How  short  are  the  hours  of  that  course  !  all,  s^e, 
hero,  patriot,  are  hurrying  forward  to  their  ct- 
cUne,  and  then — '* 

^*And  then,  such  as  thou  art,  my  Odo,  ^ 
leave  a  long  train  of  light  behind,  even  as  it 
varies  in  its  hue,  becoming  more  and  more  ben:- 
tiful.  That  brightness  which  follows  the  stm'^ 
decline,  represents  the  faithful  record  of  the  ao- 
nalist.  Those  softer  shades,  more  mingled  and 
more  delicate  and  interwoven,  are  the  songs  j: 
our  bards.  My  beloved  Odo  hopes  to  Uve  in  our 
country's  annals.*' 

"You  forget,  my  love,  the  long,  long  night  whi^h 
succeeds  the  brightest  sunsets." 

"  And  you  the  glorious  day  which  follow^ 
No.  I  feel  confident  our  Bal  Deargue  shall  nevef 
die.  He  will  be  a  shining  light  to  our  youth  at  i 
distant  day.  But  why  do  these  thoughts  nov 
intrude  upon  you  ?'* 

"  Because,  Cathleen,  I  recollect  how  often  the 
evening  sun,  the  only  one  I  enjoyed,  shed  its  h^x 
melancholy  ray  through  a  few  brief  weeks  of  the 
long,  long    year,  upon   my  dungeon's   floor.     1 
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ecoUect  its  last  ray  as  it  fell  upon  a  broken* 
learted  parent's  death-bed.  Do  you  wonder 
hen  that  I  am  sad  ?'' 

**  My  associations/'  replied  Cathleen,  "  are  with 
lappier  scenes.  I  recollect  the  hours  a  happy 
)air  of  children  passed  on  the  shores  of  the  wood- 
encircled  £sk.  How  they  watched  with  regret, 
mly  because  it  marked  the  termination  of  a 
oyous  day^  the  sun's  decline.  I  recollect/'  she 
idded^  smiling^  '^  my  only  companion  then,  with 
ifhat  glee  he  steered  his  little  boat  across  the 
leep  bay,  sleeping  calmly  in  the  summer  sunset, 
>r  stood  to  watch  its  last  rays  as  they  shot 
Jirough  the  archway  in  the  cliff  which  he  named 
:he  fairy's  bridge,  calling  me  the  fairy  of  the 
)cene.     I  recollect — '* 

*'  The  first  breathings,  you  would  I  hope  say, 
>f  that  boy's  love,  whose  little  vow  the  man,  the 
i^hief  now  ratifies  and  seals  upon  that  fair  girl's 
lips.  This  sunset,  Cathleen,  will  be  remembered 
&s  the  happiest  moment  of  my  life.  When  shall 
Kre  enjoy  another?  To-morrow  I  must  leave  you, 
for  public  duty  calls.  It  is  hard  to  say  when  we 
shall  meet  again.  But,  my  love,  I  have  forgotten 
my  promise  to  make  some  inquiry  about  Stafford. 
In  what  manner  can  I  assist  you  in  your  patriotic 
design  in  favour  of  an  enemy  ?  Have  you,  fair 
castellan,  any  reason  to  believe  that  Stafford 
escaped  the  general  massacre  of  his  people  ?  I 
sometimes  suspect  your  thoughts,  in  these  stirring 
times,  have  not  been  idle,  and  that  you  have  en- 
deavoured to  effect  this  purpose  without  consult- 
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ing  me,  and  only  applied  to  me  when  your  own 
plans  foiled.  I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  penetrate 
your  secrets.  I  fear  your  poor  friend  was  of  too 
determined  a  character  to  yield  himself  a  jmsoner, 
and  I  know  that  mercy  is  not  one  of  the  attii- 
butes  of  soldiers  in  such  scenes.  What  reason 
have  yon  to  believe  he  may  be  one  of  the  prisoncn 
taken  by  Shane  O'Brian  ?" 

'^  None,  except  the  &ct  that  he  has  not  been 
heard  of  since,  and  I  had  reason  to  expect  that  a 
person  whom  I  sent,  for  I  have  exercised  my  own 
ingenuity  as  you  suspect  in  this  matter,  would 
have  discovered  him  if  he  had  been  amongst  the 
slain,  and  returned  to  report  to  me." 

^^  And  who  may  the  trusty  squire  be  who  was 
favoured  with  your  commands  P'' 

Cathleen  paused  for  a  few  moments,  and  then, 
without  giving  a  direct  answer  to  the  question, 
continued  the  conversation, 

'*  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of  you,  Odo ;  say,  will 
you  grant  it  ?  Nay,  nay,  do  not  hesitate ;  pro- 
mise unconditionally ;  indeed  you  must." 

*^  I  suppose  I  have  no  alternative.  Well,  Cath- 
leen, what  great  favour  have  you  to  ask  P^' 

''  Pardon  for  one  of  your  most  confidential 
men,  who  has  disobeyed  your  commands.  Now 
do  not  frown — I  have  your  promise." 

"  WeU,  fair  girl  P' 

''Do  you  recollect,  when  you  lefi  this  some 
time  ago,  you  blamed  my  father  for  having  drawn 
off  his  most  faithful  followers  from  the  castle? 
At  the  same  time,  you,  who  are  always  kind  and 
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considerate,  left  a  guard  for  my  protection  under 
Sheamus  Ruadh  V 

'^  I  hope  they  have  not  in  any  way  disobeyed 
your  orders  ?" 

'*  Not  mine,  but  yours,  O'Donnell.  You  know 
you  commanded  Sheamus  not  to  leave  Dungan- 
non,  on  any  account ;  but  in  all  else  to  obey  me. 
In  truth,  Odo,  my  persuasions  induced  him  to 
leave  his  post,  and  now  I  fear  he  has  encountered 
some  misfortune  in  his  endeavours  to  save  Staf- 
ford. Oh !  do  not,  my  dear  O^Donnell,  do  not 
be  displeased.  You  know  how  persuasive  I  can 
sometimes  be;  besides,  I  blush  to  say,  I  used 
your  name  rather  more  in  my  communications 
with  him  than  I  was  authorised  to  do.  In  serious 
truth,  I  feel  very  uneasy,  lest  by  my  act,  I  have 
been  the  cause  of  injury  to  your  trusty  fol- 
lowers.*' 

*'  I  am  glad,  Cathleen,  you  mentioned  this  to 
me,  for  I  must  take  steps  to  inquire  into  the  fate 
of  Sheamus,  and  make  some  change  in  my  ar- 
rangements. I  need  not  tell  you,  my  love,  who 
know  our  Irish  customs  so  well,  that  1  am  in  duty, 
as  well  as  affection  bound,  to  look  after  the  safety 
of  my  foster-father.  What  would  the  high  and 
free  tribe  of  Connal  Galban  say  if  I  neglected  this 
duty,  or  that  kind  parent  who  is  now  so  busily 
employed  in  my  behalf  amongst  her  kindred  of 
the  Isles  ?" 

A  slight  tinkle  of  a  golden  bell  brought  the 
attendant  of  Cathleen  to  the  door,  who,  by  the 
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chiefs  direction,  summoned  Manus  to  his  pre- 
sence. 

'^I  have  determined,  Manns/'  he  said,  'r> 
make  some  change  in  my  plans.     Your  r::: 

has  left  this  on  business  of  importance.   T- 
know  I  have  much  at  stake  here." 

After  a  glance  at  the  Dynast's  daughter,  Mr  .^ 
slightly  inclined  his  head  in  token  of  obeiie.^ 
and  O'Donnell  continued : 

^^  You  must  remain  here,  Manus,  until  y  -> 
receive  my  further  commands.  You  will  realrr 
you  are  under  the  orders  of  the  Lady  CathlrtL 
The  men  I  leave  here  will  have  my  orders  to  -^^r, 
you.  You  need  not  make  any  explanation^: 
my  wish  is  fully  as  strong  as  yours  to  h&T^  y^ 
at  my  side.  I  can  fully  appreciate  your  Til-f. 
and  will,  of  course,  make  speedy  arrangeroecti  tt 
enable  you  to  join  me  on  active  service.  To- 
morrow, I  proceed  to  the  Dynast's  camn  i: 
Armagh.'* 
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CHAPTER  X. 


It  is  now  necessary,  for  the  better  understand- 
ing of  this  history,  to  revert  to  some  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which^occurred  at  Dungannon,  during 
the  siege  of  Armagh,  and  particularly  after  the 
capture  of  Henry  Stafford,  who  was  placed  in  the 
custody  of  Cathleen  only  a  few  days  after  the 
arrival  of  Ina,  who  had  made  arrangements,  with 
her  brother's  consent,  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  journey,  to  be  conducted,  after  the  safe  arrival 
of  the  Lady  Elizabeth  at  the  house  of  Sir  Philip 
Selby,  to  Dungannon  Castle  for  a  few  days,  the 
communication  between  which  places  was  easily 
effected  by  a  party  under  the  command  of  Shea- 
mus,  who  guided  the  boats  of  the  Dynast  across 
Lough  Neagh  in  security,  and  up  the  great  rivers, 
the  forts  commanding  which  were  now  in  posses- 
sion of  O'Neill's  forces. 

The  news  of  Francis  Stafford's  danger,  which 
she  learned  for  the  first  time  during  this  visit, 
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caused  Ina  to  confide  the  secret  of  her  heait  to 
her  brother's  bride,  and  she  now  learned  to  nb? 
that  decision  of  character  which  had,  in  vta 
circumstances,  formerly  prevented  her  free  ces- 
munication  of  her  thoughts.  Xow  onh  m 
subject  occupied  her  mind,  and  without  anypjv^ 
of  acting  herself,  she  flew  for  comfort  to  Catfakec* 
whom  she  believed  to  have  sufficient  influeaa 
with  her  father  to  secure,  under  any  drcBis- 
stances,  the  safety  of  her  lover. 

*'  Compose  yourself,  my  dear  cousin,''  ssjt 
Cathleen,  as  she  held  Ina  in  her  arms,  where  ske 
lay  hke  one  who  had  fled  thither  for  protectioa, 
^'  compose  yourself,  my  dear  Ina,  and  let  us  endei- 
vour  to  view  this  matter  with  calmness.  We 
cannot  strive  against  impossibilities.  Nay,  nov 
do  not  interrupt  me ;  and  must  not  expect  cir- 
cumstances to  yield  to  every  wish  of  ours.  The 
O'Neill,  for  instance,  though  I  suppose  he  brei 
me  as  well  as  most  parents  love  their  children, 
though  he  even  allows  me  occasionally  to  give  au 
opinion  in  cases  where  our  sex  do  not  gen^mJr 
interfere,  will  not,  even  should  I  make  knovt 
to  him  the  secret  of  your  heart,  which  has  net 
been  very  well  kept,  at  my  bidding,  raise  the  sie^ 
of  his  capital,  or  disgrace  his  name  and  finee  Sti^ 
ford.  Nor  can  I  ask  him  to  issue  a  general  order 
to  his  soldiers  to  spare  the  Saxon  lover  of  Ina  ot 
Tyrconnell." 

**'  But,  my  brother,  Cathleen,  he  will  do  anything 
you  ask.*' 
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(( 


Anything  in  reason,  perhaps ;  at  present  he  is 
in  Tyrconnell,  busily  employed  as  befits  a  chief  of 
a  great  people.  We  must  seek  for  comfort  in 
some  other  quarter.  This  boy,  Henry,  has  fright- 
ened you  out  of  your  little  wits,  my  dear,  by  his 
account  of  the  sufferings  of  the  garrison.  You 
see  he  has  recovered  from  the  ill  effects  of  low 
diet,  and  though  he  did  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chief  of  Tyrone,  whose  cruelty  you  seem  so  much 
to  dread,  aye,  and  under  very  suspicious  circum- 
stances too,  he  has  not  been  subjected  to  very 
hard  fare,  or  very  strict  confinement.  I  hope  he 
does  not  complain  of  his  gaoler  P 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  distress  you,  my  love,''  Cath- 
leen  continued ;  ^^  but  your  fears  seem  premature. 
I  cannot  hope  that  our  enemies  may  succeed,  nor 
should  you  Ina ;  but  I  may  in  truth  hope  that 
when  Stafford  finds  his  friends  have  not  the 
power  of  relieving  him,  he  will  listen  to  reason, 
and  surrender  on  terms  which  I  can  assure 
you  will  be  easily  granted,  for  I  am  sufficiently 
trusted  to  know  that  our  combined  chiefs  do  not 
wish  to  waste  their  golden  time  in  so  small  a  mat- 
ter as  taking  Francis  Stafford,  and  his  handful  of 
English  soldiers.  In  reality,  I  only  fear  our  noble 
father  may,  by  an  over  degree  of  humanity,  allow 
him  to  march  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  and 
return  to  England,  regardless  of  the  poor  little 
heart  which  I  feel  beating  so  anxiously." 

'^  I  expected  more  sympathy  from  you  at  least, 
cousin,"  replied  Ina  withdrawing  from  Cathleen's 
arms,  and  turning  her  tearful  eye  reproachfully 
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on  ber ;  ^'  were  you  always  so  much  at  ease  when 
Odo  lay  in  that  frightful  tower  in  Dublin  r  Efe 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  felt  for  his  hard  case,  and  h 
you." 

*^  I  coald  be  jealous  of  this  En^sh  maiden,  sf 
whom  you  speak  so  often,  and  who   values  ay 
poor   Odo   so  highly,"  Cathleen    replied  with  i 
smile,  ^^  did  I  not  abo  hear  of  her  faithful  loJtt 
Tyrrell.     I  hope  he  never  feels  jealous  of  sD  bis 
mistress's  good  deeds.     Now  hear  me,  Ina,t::d 
learn  to  understand  me,  and  g^ve  me  credit,  at  lesst 
for  good  intentions.  Your  friend  Stafford,  perhaps 
I  should  say  your  lover,  is  a  great  favourite  of  mine, 
and  I  do  take  much  interest  in  his  fate ;  not  so 
much  certainly  as  in  that  of  your  brother,  thousii 
if  the  case  were  his,  I  could  do  no  more.     I  hare 
at  this  moment  trusty  persons  in  communicatior. 
with  the  camp,  and   even  now  1  can  inform  yo^ 
that  a  few  hours  ago  Stafford's  standard  wms  still 
unrolled  upon  the  walls  of  Armagh,  and  whatever 
sufferings  he  endures  he  has  not  offered  any  terms 
of  surrender.     Do,  my  dear,  learn  to  restrain  yoar 
feelings  somewhat  more,  and  to  know  that  thc^sc 
serve  your  friends  best,  who  without  weeping  over 
what  is  inevitable,  strive  to  turn  circumstances  as 
much  as  possible  in  their  favour.     Had  you  suf 
fered  as  much  as  I  have  done  from  anxietv  ftr 
those  who  are  dear  to  me,  you  would  not  try  mj 
feelings  as  you  do  now.'* 

^^  Pardon  me,  Cathleen,  if  you  can,"  said  the  in- 
nocent girl  throwing  herself  again  into  the  arms 
of  her  noble  minded  relative,    **bear  with  me 
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and  do  not  deprive  me  of  your  advice.  I  must 
learn/'  she  added,  with  a  sigh,  ^'  to  imitate  your 
courage ;  recollect  how  little  I  have  known  of  the 
world,  except  what  is  learned  in  a  convent,  where 
human  passion  dare  not  enter.  Oh !  Cathleen,  I 
often  sigh  for  the  quiet  seclusion  of  the  Ursulines 
which  I  once  felt  so  glad  to  leave.  The  world  is 
not  the  happy  place  I  hoped  to  find  it.'' 

*'  I  have  no  time  to  philosophize  now/'  replied 
Cathleen,  smiling ;  ^'  you  must  apply  to  your  bro- 
ther's peripatetic  friend  the  monk,  who  seems  to 
have  won  the  confidence  of  all  the  children  of 
Columbkill.  But  why  do  you  start,  my  love  ?"  The 
eye  of  Cathleen  moved  instinctively  towards  the 
spot  whereon  Ina  fixed  her  gaze,  and  she  saw,  for 
the  first  time,  the  figure  of  Father  Francis  stand- 
ing before  her.  She  had  not  time  to  recover  from 
her  surprise  before  the  stranger,  who  advanced 
slowly  towards  her,  turning  his  head  to  examine  if 
any  other  person  were  present,  stood  at  her  side. 
Having  raised  Ina  from  her  knees,  on  which  she 
had  sunk  from  habitual  reverence,  he  commenced 
tile  conversation. 

"This  disguise,"  he  said,  "has  answered  my 
purpose  perfectly.  I  did  not  know  before  that  I 
could  look  the  monk  so  well." 

Sheamus  Ruadh  having  now  thrown  off  his 
monastic  habit  continued, 

"  I  did  not  wish  to  be  seen,  lady,  by  your  fa- 
ther's soldiers,  who  are  very  vigilant,  and,  there- 
fore, assumed  a  character  I  knew  would  procure 
liberty  to  pass  unquestioned.    I  have  matters  of 
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great  moment  to  oommunicate  to  you.  I  We 
seen  the  young  Saxon  this  morning ;  he  is  veL  I 
have  matters  to  consult  you  upon  vhidi  this  tkiJ 
girl  cannot  be  a  party  to,  Ina  mavoumeen.  rsc 
must  leave  me  and  the  lady  together  for  a  skt 
period ;  to-morrow  my  men,  by  appointment,  ri 
be  ready  to  conduct  you  to  the  Saxon's  house,  x 
the  great  lake.  You  are  hot  fitted  for  the  pfexot 
times.  It  is  only  such  as  she  who  can  h<dd  comt- 
sel  with  men  daring." 

As  soon  as  Ina  had  retired,  he  continued, 

^'  Armagh  cannot  hold  out  much  longer ;  Sta^ 
ford  will  not  make  terms*  Can  you  think  of  acj 
means  of  saving  him  ?  I  cannot." 

"  Tou  say,''  replied  Cathleen,  after  some  ooasi> 
deration,  ^^  that  you  have  access  to  the  city.  Cocld 
you  manage  to  seize  him,  and  carry  him  oflf  from 
his  men  P' 

'^  It  would  be  a  dangerous  experiment.  Yac 
know,  lady,  I  have  abeady  transgressed  against  d^ 
orders  of  The  O'Neill,  by  entering  the  city  as  1 
have  done.  If  he  dares  not  betray  his  secret  {■»- 
sages  to  a  small  body  of  his  own  men,  and  in  tiJi 
manner  carry  the  city,  how  can  I,  for  the  mere  ob- 
ject of  saving  this  English  lad  at  your  requesc 
betray  a  matter  of  so  much  importance.  It  cannot 
be.  Besides  the  youth  would  sink  under  the  dis- 
grace of  appearing  to  have  deserted  his  people. 

'^We  must  find  some  other  remedy.  The 
O'Neill  is  preparing  to  storm  the  city ;  in  that  case 
it  will  be  impossible  to  save  him.  Rash,  fool:^ 
boy,  why  will  he  not  listen  to  reason,  and  surrendt? 
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m  tenns.    Yet  I  like  him  the  better  for  his  bold- 
less." 

*'  Cannot  an  arrangement  be  made  with  some 
of  O'DonnelFs  troops  to  save  him  in  the  confu- 
sion ?  Alas !  Sheamusy  I  dare  not  speak  to  my 
father  on  the  subject." 

''The  (yDonneirs  troops  will  not  be  engaged  in 
this  service.  The  O'Neills,  under  Shane  O'Brian, 
will  take  the  honour  to  themselves.  Your  friend 
has  little  to  expect  from  the  tender  mercies  of  that 
chief.    You  know  him/' 

"To  be  cold-blooded  and  unprincipled,  you 
would  say,  Sheamus.  Have  you  spoken  to  your 
son  Manus  on  this  subject.^' 

'^  Lady,  no ;  it  is  enough  that  one  of  us  takes  the 
risk  in  this  matter.  The  old  man  may  be  spared. 
Do  you  know,  now  that  better  days  appear  before 
us,  my  feelings  are  greatly  changed.  I  wish  Ma- 
nus to  be  spared  to  reap  some  benefit  from  our 
exertions.  The  old  man  can  do  all  that  is  required. 
Manus  will  be  a  father  to  the  lad  who  bears  my 
name.  I  go,  lady,  on  a  forlorn  hope ;  let  me  have 
your  prayers.  There  is  only  one  course  which 
seems  to  promise  success.  I  must  again  reach 
the  city.  I  have  a  faithful  friend  there  who  will 
shelter  me  until  the  final  struggle,  which  can- 
not be  far  distant ;  then  I  will  mingle  with  the 
O'Neill's  men,  and  it  must  be  my  sole  object  to 
strike  down  the  English  ofiicer,  and  as  my  prisoner 
carry  him  to  a  place  of  safety.  I  must  save  him^ 
if  possible,^'  he  added,  '^  on  account  of  that  poor 
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girl.  I  owe  this  to  him  who  I  saw  die  on  tbi: 
peaceful  island,  and  to  the  noble  hearted  Lu  d 
the  Isles." 

Sheamos  took  the  hand  which  Cathleen  beij 
out  to  him,  and  having  reverently  pressed  it  tobs 
lips  added, 

^^  If  I  succeed  you  shall  soon  see  me  again ;  if 
I  fall,  my  chief,  who  ever  loved  his  old  clanimar., 
will  allow  Father  Francis  to  have  masses  oEeni 
for  one  not  well  prepared  for  a  hurried  end.  Your 
blessing,  lady.  Now  the  monk's  cowl  must  as- 
sure me  a  quiet  departure." 

Before  leaving  the  apartment  Sheamus,  who 
observed  that  Cathleen  was  greatly  affected  hj 
his  solemn  leave-taking,  turned  round,  and  ad- 
dressed her  in  a  more  cheerful  tone, 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,  lady,  on  my  account    I 

am  so  much  accustomed  to  peril  that  I  like  to 

take  the  worst  view  of  every  case-     If  I  succeed, 

no  one  must  know  our  secret,  and  I  will  come  to 

communicate  to   you  in  person.     My  object  b 

speaking  of  failure,  was  that  The  O'Donnell  mizht 

be  informed  by  whose  command  I  disobeyed  bU 

orders.  They  will  not  bring  down  Sheamus  Ruadh 

without  a  hard  fight.*' 

The  wild  soldier  again  threw  the  monk's  dress 

around   him,  and  passed  from  the  castle  with- 

out  meeting   any  interruption,  the  soldiers  on 

guard    making    way    for    the    supposed    Fatiicr 

Francis  who  was  held  in  high  veneration  by  them 

aU. 
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The  reader  already  knows  in  what  manner  the 
safety  of  Francis  Stafford  was  finally  secured ; 
but  the  details  of  Sheamus  Ruadh's  proceedings 
Trill  be  more  fully  given  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

The  secret  passage  by  which  Sheamiu  gibed 
access  to  Armagh,  was  one  which  was  only  knows 
to    a   few    ecclesiastics,    the    chief   of    Tyrone, 
himself,  and  his  most  confidential  followers.    I, 
myself,  knew  the  marks  by  which  the  entrance 
was  discoverable,  and,  on  one  occasion,  readied 
the  city  by  that  passage.    At  present,  the  in- 
terest in  the  preservation  of  the  secret  is  lost; 
but,  as  I  am  nearly  the  sole  survivor  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  known,  I  very  much  doubt  if  it  he 
ever  discovered  by  any  person,  after  those  die  otF 
who  were  possessed  of  the  signs  by  which  it  comd 
be  found. 

After  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  subject, 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  passage  I  allude  to  is  a 
natural  cave,  and  not  an  artificial  excavation,  and 
that  our  ever  glorious  apostle,  who  well  knew  both 
things,  open  and  hidden,  was  aware  that  he  built 
his  first  religious  edifice  on  a  hill,  containing  the 
termination  of  this  vault.  Whether  any  use,  in 
early  times,  was  made  of  it,  I  have  no  means  ot 
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adgingy  but  I  can  truly  aflSraiy  that  those  who 
milt  the  present  edifice  well  knew  of  the  exist- 
mce  of  this  cavern,  for  the  part  of  the  pavement 
lear  the  tomb  of  St.  Molasius,  was  purposely 
'ormed,  so  that  it  could  be  raised  from  below,  by 
my  one  having  authority  to  enter  the  cathedral 
jy  this  passage.  When,  therefore,  Sheamus 
Ruadh  received  the  commands  of  Cathleen  to  en- 
leavour  to  save  Sta£Ford,  he  made  use  of  a  know- 
ledge he  had  long  possessed,  and  entering  the 
earth  in  a  low  wood,  amongst  the  rocky  ground  to 
the  south  of  the  city,  he  had  little  difficulty,  ex- 
cept that  of  threading  a  very  long  and  intricate 
way  before  reaching  his  friend's  house,  without 
any  risk  of  detection ;  and  it  was  easy  for  him, 
when  arrived  there,  to  give  a  feigned  account  of 
the  mode  in  which  he  had  accomplished  his 
entry. 

On  his  return  to  the  Irish  camp,  after  his  in- 
terview with  Cathleen,  Sheamus  Ruadh  found  the 
soldiers  on  the  alert  as  they  had  already  received 
orders  which  indicated  an  intended  movement,  for 
O'Neill  was  then  making  his  arrangements  for  the 
surprise  of  Sir  John  Norris's  division,  the  details 
of  which  have  been  already  given. 

The  rapidity  of  the  Dynast's  operations  allowed 
Uttle  more  than  sufficient  time  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary preparations  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
plan  arranged  with  Cathleen,  which  Sheamus, 
even  after  every  exertion  on  his  part,  had  little 
more  than  time  to  accomplish,  having,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  only  arrived  at  the  very  mo- 
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ment  when   Stafford,   exhaasted    and  voosded. 
stood  defenceless  before  an  Irish  soldier. 

In  truthj  it  was  only  by  the  greatest  goodir- 
tane  that  he  emerged  from  his  place  of  ccssil- 
ment  in  sufficient  time  to  ward  off  destntoc 
firom  his  charge,  and  taking  advantage  of  tk  > 
scurity,  carry  his  then  insensible  prisoner  to  C£ 
place  of  concealment.    The  OTerthrow  of  somct 
the  monuments  of  the  church  effectuaUj  goirded 
against  any  chance  of  suspicion^  by  oovering  wn 
their  ruins  the  very  site  of  the  secret  entrance. 

The  first  care  of  Sheamus  Ruadh,  after  he  hi 
deposited  his  charge  on  the  floor  of  the  carenL 
was  to  remove  eyery  trace  of  the  mode  of  entranct 
firom  the  church.  His  next,  after  trimming  tbc 
lamp  which  he  had  provided,  was  to  place  his  i> 
sensible  companion  on  a  thick  watch-cloak,  whid 
he  spread  upon  the  dry  sand  of  the  floor,  aiter 
which  he  watched  patiently  for  the  revival  ot' 
Stafford.  It  was  long,  however,  before  be  sbowi 
any  signs  of  life,  for,  wasted  by  continued  watdn 
ing,  and  fatigue,  and  hunger,  he  had  only  bee: 
carried  through  the  exertions  of  the  day  by  the 
excitement  of  his  situation,  and  the  re-acfioQ  vis 
so  violent,  as  almost  to  cause  the  loss  of  life. 

The  small  quantity  of  food,  for  in  this  he  k^ 
made  his  arrangements  very  judiciously,  which  }tf 
was  able  to  administer,  joined  with  rest,  pr> 
duced,  after  some  time,  the  desired  effect,  ace 
about  midnight,  the  faithful  son  of  Connall  Vni 
the  happiness  to  know  that  the  life  of  his  primmer 
might  still  be  saved.     It  was  not,  howeviu',  und 
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the  next  day,  that  Stafford  was  fiilly  aware  of  the 
change  of  his  situation,  and  returning  conscious- 
ness was  accompanied  by  so  many  strange  cir« 
cumstanoesy  that  he  was  almost  deprived  of  the 
power  of  collecting  his  ideas. 

He  remembered  nothing  since  the  final  struggle 
in  the  cathedral.  He  now  found  himself  trans- 
ported, he  knew  not  how,  into  a  low  roofed  ca- 
vern, whose  only  light  was  the  lamp,  held  by  a 
wild  and  uncouth  person  watching  over  him,  and 
he  found  it  impossible  to  move,  being  bound  to 
the  place  where  he  lay  by  some  spell  he  could  not 
dissolve. 

It  was  in  vain  that  he  essayed  to  speak, 
his  attempts  were  met  by  signs  from  his  com- 
panion to  desist,  for,  in  truth,  it  was  by  signs 
only  that  Sheamus  Ruadh,  who  did  not  under- 
stand the  language  of  the  Saxon,  hoped  to  make 
him  aware  of  his  meaning.  Now  bis  principal 
object  was  to  induce  the  other  to  take  some  food, 
which  he  laid  before  him,  and  then  retired  to  some 
distance  to  allow  him  to  do  so  undisturbed. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  how  irksome  the  situa- 
tion of  Sheamus  was,  who  felt  anxious  to  proceed 
to  Dungannon  as  soon  as  possible,  and  acquaint 
Cathleen  with  the  result  of  his  mission,  when  he 
found  that  this  was  rendered  impracticable  by  the 
dangerous  state  of  his  companion,  for  Stafford's 
previous  sufferings  had  been  so  severe,  that  now, 
when  the  excitement  had  ceased,  he  had  fallen 
into  a  state  of  very  great  weakness,  which  ren- 
dered it  difficult  to  remove  him  through  the  pas- 
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sage  into  the  cathedral^  even  if  he  had  been  able. 
without  assistance,  to  raise  the  flag,  oovering  \bc 
entrance,  pressed  on  as  it  was  now  by  the  sopff- 
incumbent  ruins,  and  vain  to  endeavour  to  ooimr 
him  from  the  cavern  by  the  low  and  intnoa 
passage  by  which  he  had  himself  entered.    Unda 
such  circumstances,  his  only  altematave  ms  to 
remain  in  constant  attendance  on  Stafford,  uod 
he  should  recover  bis  strength,  and^  in  the  ioteriiB. 
he  passed  into  the  city  for  food^  and  such  necei- 
saries  as  he  required,  at  the  most  private  times  k 
his  power,  only  remaining  absent  for  such  sb(Rt 
periods,  that  his  absence  was  not  observed. 

In  the  first  short  space  of  consciousness  whidi 
Stafford  enjoyed,  he  felt  like  one  in  a  troubled 
dream,  the  perplexity  of  which  ia  increased  br 
some  actual  change  during  sleep,  in  the  state  d 
surrounding  objects ;  and,  for  a  time,  thoe  is  no 
doubt  his  recovery  was  retarded  by  the  difficujty 
he  felt,  when  he  awoke,  of  reconciling  what  be 
saw  around  him  with  his  ideas  of  reality.  The 
feverish  state  of  his  frame,  also,  caused  his 
thoughts  to  wander  so  much,  that  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  fix  them,  for  any  length  of  time,  on  ooe 
point. 

When  Stafford  again  recovered  his  consckyos- 
ness,  he  was  still  in  the  same  low,  vaulted  apart- 
ment, in  which  no  change  had  taken  place  stoce 
what  he  considered  as  a  former  dream,  exoept 
that  instead  of  the  fierce  form  of  Sheamus  Raadb. 
a  mild-looking  ecclesiastic  held  the  lamp,  vid 
gazed  upon  his  countenance«    A  smile  of  pleasiut 
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)layed  on  the  monk's  thin  lips,  and  showed  satis- 
Bctioii^  arising  from  success  in  some  undertaking 
n  which  the  person  was  interested^  which  Staf- 
brd  was  not  long  in  knowing  was  occasioned  by 
:he  change  which,  for  the  first  time,  the  monk 
»eemed  to  observe  in  him,  and  of  which  he  was, 
limself,  conscious.  The  weight  no  longer  pressed 
)n  his  brow^  nor  did  he  now  feel  any  difficulty  in 
collecting  his  thoughts,  and  connecting  the  thread 
)f  his  ideas,  which  had  been  so  suddenly  disrup- 
tured.  He  now,  for  the  first  time,  had  a  clear 
recollection  of  the  last  scene  of  strife  in  the  cathe- 
dral^  of  the  imminent  peril  in  which  he  was,  of 
the  sudden  effort  firom  behind,  by  which  he  had 
been  borne  firom  the  holy  edifice  at  a  moment 
when  he  believed  his  last  hour  was  come. 

He  had  also  a  suspicion,  though  he  recollected 
nothing  since  his  arrival  in  the  cavern,  distinctly, 
that  he  had  been  very  ill,  and  that  his  illness  must 
have  continued  for  several  days.  He  knew,  too, 
that  blood  had  been  taken  from  his  arm,  which 
was  bandaged,  and  he  concluded  that  the  monk 
who  stood  beside  him  was  the  leech  to  whom  he 
was  indebted  for  his  recovery. 

When,  however,  after  expressing  his  thanks,  he 
attempted  to  inquire  into  the  particulars  of  his 
situation,  the  monk  only  handed  him  a  drav^ht  he 
had  prepared,  and  laying  his  finger  on  his  lip,  en* 
joined  silence.  When  Stafford  had  taken  the 
medicine  thus  presented  to  him,  the  same  person 
bent  his  head  until  he  almost  touched  his  ear 
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with  his  lips,  and  said,  in  an  almost  ina&dib^? 
whisper, 

"  You  may  trast  your  keeper ;  you  hire  »• 

thing  to  fear." 

And  then  replacing  the  lamp  upon  the  iff. 
retired  without  the  range  of  its  light,  just  in  toe 
to  avoid  Sheamus  Ruadh,  who  now  approaeW 
from  another  part  of  the  cavern,  and,  whik  ap- 
parently unconscious    of  the    monk's  Tist,  be 
leaned  over  his  prisoner  to  ascertain  if  any  cbiife 
had  taken  place,  Stafford  saw  the  dark  feott 
which  had  just  left  his  side,  glide  in  die  siae 
direction  from  his  presence. 

Matters  continued  in  this  situation  for  ksk 
time  longer,  no  attempt  being  made  to  itmow 
Stafford  from  the  cave,  where  he  was  attended  bf 
the  faithful  Sheamus  with  the  most  unremittiDg 
kindness.  Nor  did  the  visits  of  Father  FiaoGs 
cease,  for  he  failed  not  to  arrive  at  those  Umes, 
when  the  foster-parent  of  O'Donnell  retired  fori 
short  period,  to  enjoy  a  brief  and  anxious  slwnbe. 
From  him,  however,  no  information  could  be 
procured  respecting  his  situation,  and  his  speed 
was  strictly  confined  to  the  issuing  of  such  di^e^ 
tions,  as  it  was  necessary  for  the  patient  to 
follow,  who  became  every  day  more  conrinccL 
that  his  chief  attendant  had  no  knowledge  of  ^ 
occasional  visits  of  the  monk. 

As  his  health  improved,  Stafford's  anxiety  to 
procure  some  information  respecting  cxten* 
affairs  naturally  augmented,  but  he  soon  leameJ 
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bat  his  anxiety  on  the  subject  was  vain,  and 
liat  every  source  of  obtaining  it  was  closed  against 
lim.  The  monk  he  knew  fully  understood  his 
uestions,  but  he  only  replied  by  signs,  forbidding 
im  to  indulge  his  curiosity,  and  from  Sheamus 
luadh  no  information  could  be  elicited  by  means 
if  the  few  words  of  the  language  which  he  under- 
tood  ;  principally  in  consequence  of  his  present 
ntercourse  with  this  person,  for  it  was  natural 
hat  two  thrown  so  constantly  together  as 
Stafford  and  his  keeper  should  endeavour  to  hold 
(ome  communication  with  one  another,  and  they 
lad,  therefore,  a  pleasure  in  attempting  to  procure 
he  means  of  further  intercourse.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  long  before  they  had  a  mutual  knowledge 
>f  a  sufficient  number  of  words  to  enable  them  to 
!X>minuiiicate  on  matters  of  common  concern. 
But  when  either  Sheamus  attempted  to  eke  out 
Stafford's  recollection  of  the  last  scene  in  the 
cathedral,  or  the  English  officer  endeavoured  to 
question  him  respecting  the  mysterious  monk 
who  visited  the  cavern,  of  whose  visits  he  was  still 
ignorant,  they  were  equally  at  hvlt;  Stafford 
considering  that  his  companion  did  not  choose  to 
communicate  the  information  he  asked  for,  and 
Sheamus  when  he  did  understand  the  question  of 
his  companion,  considering  it  as  a  proof  that  his 
fever  had  not  entirely  abated,  and  that  he  still 
laboured  under  the  effects  of  delirium,  on  which 
account  he  made  no  further  answer  than  laying 
his  finger  on  his  brow,  signing  to  him  to  try  to 
compose  himself  to  rest. 
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Stafford's  patience  was  at  length  ex}iaiutod,asc 
finding  it  equally  vain   to  endeavour  to  procsR 
the  information  he  desired,  firom  either  the  wd 
or  his  other  attendant,  he  detemuned  to  efte^ 
purpose  by  bringing  them  into  personal  oomas- 
cation.     With  this  intention,  at  the  visits  Gtik 
monk,  immediately  succeeding  the  formtttkni  fli 
this  plan,  he  suddenly  called  in  aloudTtacenr 
his  usual  companion,  who  starting  from  ius  lOt 
rushed  to  his  side,  but  it  was  in  vam  tint  k 
pointed  after  the  form  of  the  monk  whidi  be  k* 
retreating  rapidly  from  view,  Sheamus  dasied  b; 
the  light,  saw  not  tlie  object  at  which  he  pabtd 
and  only  turned  to  gase  with  melancholy  expRS- 
sion  on  his  patient,  who  had  in  his  opinioa  only 
afforded    another  decided    proof  of  his  mnKPs 
wanderings  ;  even  before  Sheamus  retired  to  bn 
hard  couch  on  the  floor  of  the  cavern,  Stifford 
saw  the  monk  appear  again  for  a  moment  is  be 
turned  an  angle  of  the  passage,  when  he  raised  1» 
hand  in  a  menacing  manner  and  disappeared,  it 
the  same  moment  a  low  deep  voice  almost  dose 
to  him  whispered,  **  Cavete.*' 

In  the  meantime,  the  anxiety  of  Cathleen,  as  we 
have  already  shewn,  continued  to  increase,  and  « 
no  tidings  of  the  fate  of  Stafford  or  of  Shctmo 
Ruadh  reached  Dungannon,  it  seemed  diat  littk 
hope  remained  of  their  ultimate  safety.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Cathleen  wished  for  infbrmatioii,  sb( 
dared  not  entrust  her  secret  to  any  other  perMc* 
and  was,  therefore,  debarred  from  inquiry.  Sti*- 
however,  her  anxiety  continued  to  increase,  9sd 
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she  blamed  herself  for  having  beeu  the  cause  of 
whatever  ill  had  befallen  the  faithfiil  follower  of 
the  chief  of  Tyrconnell. 

Under  these  circumstances^  the  part  of  Cathle^n, 
who  inherited  much  of  her  father's  decision  of 
character,  was  soon  taken,  and  she  determined  to 
inquire  in  person  into  die  fate  of  the  English 
officer.  This  her  station  in  the  country  enabled 
her  to  do  without  any  sacrifice  of  decorum,  for 
the  daughter  of  the  chief  possessed  a  charmed 
person  in  the  opinion  of  even  the  most  aban- 
doned of  her  father's  followers.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  a  favourable  opportunity  offered, 
Manus  was  called  into  her  councils,  and  arrange- 
ments made  for  carrying  her  design  into  effect ; 
and  as  a  preliminary  step  the  faithful  officer  of 
CyDonnell  was  dispatched  into  the  city  to  collect 
all  the  minute  particulars  of  the  late  battle.  Who 
on  his  return  related  to  his  mistress  all  that  had 
occurred,  until  the  last  desperate  struggle  in  the 
cathedral,  wherein  Stafford  had  been  last  seen  in 
deadly  combat  near  the  shrine  of  St  Molaise. 

As  far  as  Manus  could  ascertain,  his  body  had 
not  been  observed  among  those  of  the  slain ;  but 
whether  this  arose  from  the  confusion  and  the 
carelessness  with  which  the  dead  were  carried 
forth  or  from  the  escape  of  the  brave  Stafford,  he 
could  not  determine.  That  he  could  have  effected 
his  escape  firom  the  general  massacre  seemed  most 
improbable,  and  even  Manus  would  have  given  up 
the  search  as  hopeless  had  he  not,  after  much 
inquiry,  found  the  commander  of  the  soldiers,  who 
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had   superintended   the  burial  of  the  desd,  ssd 
who  affirmed,  when   dosely  questioned  V  fa. 
that  amongst  all  the  bodies  which  he  had  encsd 
in  that  quarter  of  the  church,  there  was  not » 
answering  to  the  description  of  the  young  As\ 
when  more  closely  pressed,  he  also  admitted  ti 
he  had  been  directed  by  the  O'Neill  himad:  % 
search  carefully  for  the  body  of  Stafford,  on  ^« 
person  he  hoped  to  find  papers  of  much  impor- 
tance.    It  also  appeared  that  this  man,  wixc 
Manus  well  knew  to  be  one  of  O'Neill's  coufik:- 
tial  agents  had  not  recovered  his  master's  &toc. 
which  he  had  lost  on  account  of  his  suppose:! 
negligence  in  this  matter. 

Amongst  the  soldiers  too,  a  dass  of  menalviy! 
prone  to  superstition,  and  Uttle  capable  of  judgBf 
on  such  matters,  it  was  generally  believed  that  tiie 
good  Molaise,  near  whose  tomb  the  En^- 
commander  was  last  seen,  had  interposed  in  b 
favour  to  prevent  the  shedding  of  blood  at  r:^ 
shrine.  The  Holy  Saints  do  not  exercise  th^ 
power  in  favour  of  heretics. 

As  soon  as  Cathleen  had  received  the  report  i 
her  messenger,  she  determined  to  continue  the 
inquiry  in  person,  feeling  well  assured  that  ^?^.* 
mus  had,  by  some  unexpected  means,  effected  t-rf 
rescue  of  Stafford,  and  recollecting  at  the  sarf 
time  that  the  cathedral  possessed  many  secrt: 
passages  and  places  of  concealment,  she  had  lifJ^ 
doubt  that  by  one  of  these  Stafford  had  been  coo- 
veyed  away,  and  that  Sheamus  was  now  atraiii- 
after  such  a  breach  of  orders,  to  appear  again  s^* 
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le  castle  of  Dungannon,  In  a  few  hours  after 
rocuring  the  information  brought  by  Manus,  the 
dynast's  daughter  was  on  the  way  to  Armagh, 
ith  the  avowed  intention  of  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
irine  of  Saint  Molaise. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

It  was  evening  when  Cathleen,  with  no  otbfr 
attendant  than  Manus,  reached  the  outer  vs£  ^ 
Armagh,  and  demanded  from  the  officer  of  tx 
guard  a  free  passage  to  the  city,  that  she  mk^ 
ftilfil  a  vow  made  before  the  late  victory,  a^: 
when  the  result  of  the  si^e  was  uncertain.  N^r 
did  the  officer  hesitate,  for  even  if  his  own  pic? 
had  not  been  a  sufficient  cause,  the  annoonoeme^t 
by  Manus  that  the  lady  he  accompanied  was  tL« 
Dynast's  daughter  would  have  sufficed  to  proccc 
admission  into  the  city  for  himself  and  his  ch2.'t& 
Cathleen  having  given  her  commands  to  the  o£c^ 
not  to  mention  her  arrival,  but  to  remain  biiss^ 
on  guard  until  her  return  ;  moved  slowly  aioi; 
the  silent  streets  winding  up  the  hill  which  od.t 
a  few  days  before  had  been  the  scene  of  vioi^ 
conflict. 

Now  no  signs  of  the  late  engagement  reroamc* 
save  the  blackened  ruins  of  a  few  houses  w.--"^ 
had  been  fired  by  the  Irish  soldiery,  or  the  occ*- 
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sional  glittering  on  the  ground  of  fragments  of 
shattered  armour  or  broken  weapons,  which  still 
retained  their  polish  in  spite  of  the  dews  of 
night. 

On  arriving  in  front  of  the  cathedral  itself,  she 
paused  for  a  time  and  gassed  upon  its  towers, 
which  were  distinctly  seen  by  the  dear  light  of 
the  moon,  which  now  rose  over  the  neighbouring 
houses  and  threw  her  silver  light  on  this  temple  of 
our  religion;  no  longer  defiled  by  the  impious 
rites  of  a  foreign  faith. 

A  tear  of  filial  affection  started  to  the  eye  of 
Cathleen,  when  she  thought  that  the  honour  of 
having  restored  this  edifice  to  its  proper  use,  and 
rescued  the  chosen  seat  of  religion  from  further 
profanation  belonged  to  her  beloved  father;  even 
she  forgot,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  the 
price  which  it  had  cost ;  but  it  was  only  for  a 
moment,  for  the  feelings  of  the  woman  soon 
prevailed,  and  the  next  tear  was  shed  for  those 
whose  lives  had  been  sacrificed  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  great  good. 

^*  Could  no  other  spot  be  found,"  said  she,  as 
she  restrained  her  paUrey  in  front  of  the  church, 
^'  could  no  other  spot  be  found  for  this  struggle, 
than  an  edifice  which  both  parties  considered 
equally  sacred ;  could  the  demon  of  war  only  con- 
tent to  receive  his  offspring  in  the  temple  of  the 
Qod  of  peace  ?  How  much  have  those  to  answer 
for  who  have  forced  us,  even  in  defence  of  our 
religion,  to  stain  its  pure  pavement  by  such  a 
sacrifice.'* 
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At  tlus  moment,  one  of  the  offiditing  pnesi 
who  seemed  well  aware  of  the  rank  of  his  Tisi^. 
laid  his  hand  on  the  horse's  bridle,  and  weHf 
demanded, 

^  Why  the  Lady  Cathleen  O'Neill  Tisk^ia 
church  at  such  a  late  hour  of  the  evexm^  I 
need  not  inform  your  Ladyship  that  our  fOp 
service  is  long  since  past,  and  even  the  ftw  tst 
lingered  after  its  dose  to  offer  their  vows  it  ^ 
shrines  of  the<  saints,  who  especially  gmd  tb 
sacred  spot  have  already  quitted  our  wsfls.   N<k< 
remain,  fair  lady,  but  the  few  lay  brethren  vL 
trim  the  lamps  and  watch  during  the  nigfn  a^e 
the  safety  of  our  blessed  temple.'' 

**  I  do  not  come  here  on  any  idle  enand,  b&7 
father,"  replied  Cathleen ;  ^  it  would  ill  hetaet 
the  daughter  of  Hugh  O'Ndll  at  such  a  period  k 
make  this  the  scene  of  her  levity.  A  vow  mde 
under  very  different  fedings  induces  me  tD 
this  visit.  May  I  request  you,  reverend  frtfaff. 
as  a  mark  of  respect  to  me,  to  desire  your  attea* 
dants  to  leave  me  undisturbed  in  my  devotk)tt> 
My  intention  is  to  visit  the  shrine  cS  our  hi^ 
Molaise.  My  own  attendant  is  a  sufficient  pro* 
tection  to  my  person,  if  I  had  any  person^  fos- 
Let  one  of  your  lay-brethren  take  charge  of  dv 
horses.  Stay,  holy  father,  I  have  yet  ano(btf 
request  to  make.  Many  of  those  who  fell  in  ti^e 
late  engagement  were,  I  fear,  ill  prepared  for  the 
change,  and  I,  therefore,  wish  masses  to  be  si»: 
at  proper  periods  for  their  souls." 

As  she  thus  spoke,   Cathleen  put  her  pu^ 
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into  the  hand  of  the  priest,  and  followed  him  into 
the  enclosure  which  sarrounds  the  cathedral,  to 
which  they  were  admitted  by  a  small  postern  gate, 
communicating  with  that  part  of  the  court  near 
the  residence  of  the  Dean.  The  priest,  who  had 
accompanied  them  so  far,  here  put  a  small  lamp 
into  the  hand  of  Manus,  and  pointing  at  the  aisle 
which  formed  the  chapel  of  Saint  Molasius,  after 
giving  his  benediction  to  Cathleen,  and  wishing 
her  success  in  the  object  of  her  mission,  retired 
by  the  door  just  mentioned,  and  left  the  newly 
arrived  parties  to  their  now  guidance. 

Cathleen  O'Neill  was  one  not  likely  to  treat 
lightly  the  offices  of  religion,  and  while  she  knelt 
before  the  tomb  of  the  saint,  which  was  an  ob- 
ject of  reverence  with  the  faithful,  she  offered  up 
her  prayers  with  a  fervour  of  devotion  seldom 
witnessed,  and  from  which  every  thing  of  earth, 
every  selfish  feeling  was  excluded.  It  was  the 
prayer  of  innocence  in  favour  of  a  bleeding  land, 
the  thanksgiving  of  a  pure  mind  for  the  safety  of 
a  beloved  parent,  the  desire  of  an  humble  heart 
for  the  future  success  of  one  with  whose  destiny 
every  hope  of  earthly  happiness  was  involved.  It 
was  only  when  she  arose  from  her  knees,  aftier  a 
long  time  spent  in  silent  devotion,  that  Manus 
ventured  to  approach  and  await  her  ftuther  com- 
mands. Some  time  elapsed  before  these  were 
given,  for  motioning  to  her  attendant  to  remain, 
she  left  the  chapel  of  the  saint,  and  walked  towards 
the  body  of  the  church,  where,  after  traversing 
for  some  time,  in  silence,  its  nave  and  transept, 
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and  occasionally  pausing  in  her  walk,  to  me&ak 
on  her  project,  she  seemed  tx>  be  in  doiibtbof  to 
proceed.  At  length,  Manns  was  snmmoBedc 
her  side,  and  the  lady  commenced  the  cxxfwt 
tion. 

^*  Have  you,"  she  said,  **  ever  heard  yoorfcB. 
or  any  of  the  followers  of  the  chief,  allude  tsi 
secret  passage,  by  means  of  which  aooes  is 
had  to  this  building  ?'' 

Manus  answered  in  the  negatirt, 
"  Listen  to  me  then,**  she  continued,  **ci 
consider  what  I  say  as  the  confidence  repo« 
within  these  holy  walls  by  the  betrotW  i 
your  chief,  the  daughter  of  the  O'Neill,  in  m 
known  by  his  fidelity  to  his  country  and  te 
master." 

Manus  bowed  his  head  in  token  of  asaent 
"  Recollect,  Manus,  I  ask  of  you  no  prooat 
Your  character  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  ve 
will  preserve,  as  faithfully  as  your  fcther,  & 
secret  of  the  private  entrance  into  this  chimt 
Near  the  shrine  of  the  holy  Swnt  Molaisc, !« 
will  find  a  part  of  the  pavement  which  wsf  ^ 
removed,  and  which  covers  the  entrance  to» 
secret  passage,  by  which,  as  I  stiD  connden-^ 
hope,  your  fkther  succeeded  in  enabling  df^ 
Stafford  to  effect  his  escape,  and  at  the  sac< 
time,  secured  his  own  safety.  We  must  msco^ 
it,  if  possible,  and  endeavour  to  trace  thcmthro^- 
the  subterraneous  passage ;  it  is  not  likof  ^'^ 
could  pass  through  without  leaving  acme  inoi* 
tion  discoverable  by  a  person  of  your  obscnfac-- 
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the  first  place,  ascertain  that  we  are  not  re- 
irked.  No  curious  eye  must  rest  on  our  re- 
3irches/* 

As  soon  as  Manus  had  reported  that  no  one 
[nained  in  the  church  to  watch  their  proceedings, 
ithleen  described  to  him  the  marks  by  which 
e  part  of  the  pavement  covering  the  secret  pas- 
ge  was  known,  and  they  again  returned  to  the 
apel  of  Saint  Molaise,  which  was  still  dimly 
;hted  by  the  single  lamp,  whose  untrimmed 
Lck  shed  a  dull  and  flickering  light  on  the  re- 
imbent  image  of  the  saint,  which,  though  some- 
hat  mutilated,  had  been  already  replaced  by  the 
al  of  the  guardians  of  this  sacred  edifice,  in  the 
che  from  which  it  had  been  hurled  during  the 
mguinary  contest  for  the  possession  of  the 
lurch. 

Manus,  following  the  instructions  he  had  re- 
vived, soon  discovered  what  he  sought,  even 
lough  the  marks  on  the  stones  were  much 
iietced  by  the  violence  to  which  they  had  been 
tely  exposed.  He  also  removed,  without  diflS- 
ulty,  a  small  flag  which  covered  the  iron  ring 
hich  afforded  the  means  of  raising  a  larger  por- 
on  of  the  tesselated  pavement  which  concealed 
tie  entrance.  ^Fhis,  however,  effectually  resisted 
is  efforts,  and  he  vainly  strove  to  remove  it,  in 
onsequence  of  not  being  able,  from  its  form,  to 
T&sp  the  ring  with  sufficient  firmness  to  be  able 
0  exert  his  strength  in  the  most  effective  manner, 
^le  usual  custom,  indeed,  in  raising  this  trap- 
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door,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  was  from  beood. 
where  apparatus  was  arranged  for  that  purpos. 
as  Sheanms  Raadh  weU  knew  when  he  deterczfl^ 
to  enter  the  city  by  it,  and  it  was  eqnafiy  fi 
known  to  him  that  if  he  onoe  allowed  it  to  aaz* 
he  could  not  by  his  single  strength  open  it  >$: 
from  above.     On  this  account,  he  had  takes  tff 
never  to  allow  it  to  close  until  the  rooment  v^^ 
he  had  secured  Stafford's  safety,  and  it  fertmufi^ 
happened  that,  in  his  case,  detection  was  renkrcd 
impossible  by  the  fordble  overthrow  of  the  boet 
ment  of  the  saint,  which  effectually  coDceakti  tt 
very  imperfect  manner  in  which  he,  in  the  bcny 
of  the  moment,  closed  it  after  him. 

Manus  had  just  made  his  last  ineflfectiul  efo*- 
to  move  the  pavement,  and  stood  with  ix^^^ 
and  angry  countenance,  on  which  the  lamp,  vtii:^ 
he  had  placed  on  the  floor  beside  him,  thier  b 
faint  light,  as  well  as  upon  the  agitated  and  as- 
tressed  daughter  of  O'Neill,  when  the  attenticm'^ 
the  son  of  Sheamus  Ruadh  was  directed  to  a  ix* 
source  of  alarm  by  the  presence  of  a  third  ptfty- 
who  laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  wiios 
Manus,  when  he  turned  quickly  round  imal^ 
diately  recognized  as  Father  Francis. 

"  My  son  works  late  to-night,"  the  monk  sue 
in  his  own  quiet  manner,  and  then,  in  a  trci 
somewhat  different,  he  added,  **  It  is  seldom  tk 
the  followers  of  the  Chief  of  Tyrconnell  oonsai? 
their  midnight  hours  in  the  repair  of  shncfi' 
When  did  Manus,  the  son  of  Sheamus,  become  * 
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pioxis  ?  I  congratulate  our  holy  church  on  such 
an  acquisition.  It  does  not  often  happen  in  this 
land,  that  the  young  desert  the  tented  field  for 
the  groined  archway.  In  sober  earnest,  what  is 
thine  object  in  this  visit?  You  know  I  may 
assist  in  your  purpose,  if  it  be  of  a  lawful 
nature." 

Manus  made  no  response  to  this  interrogatory 
of  the  monk,  whom  he,  in  general,  treated  with 
much  deference.  He  knew  it  was  in  yain  to 
attempt  to  deceive  Father  Francis,  and  as  he  could 
not  betray  his  mistress'  secret,  he  stood  silent, 
while  the  monk  kept  his  eye  steadily  fixed  on  his 
countenance,  enjoying  in  secret  the  embarrassment 
he  saw  depicted  there. 

Cathleen,  who  had  often  heard  Father  Francis 
spoken  of,  did  not  remain  long  in  suspense,  but 
when  he  turned  his  inquiring  glance  on  her,  de- 
termined to  communicate  at  once  her  secret  to 
this  remarkable  person,  of  whose  fidelity  she 
knew  she  need  have  no  suspicion.  Addressing 
him,  therefore,  with  an  air  he  seldom  witnessed, 
she,  in  her  turn,  became  the  interrogator,  and 
fixed  her  eye  on  that  of  the  monk  as  she  spoke. 

*^  Am  I  to  understand  1  see  before  me  the  well- 
known  Father  Francis  ?" 

The  monk  bowed  assent. 

"  I  know,''  she  continued,  ^^  it  is  unnecessary 
to  mention  to  him  the  name  of  her  who  addresses 
him.'' 

"  The  Lady  Cathleen  O'Neill,  if  before  unknown 
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to  me,  would  have  been  snffictently  manifested  br 
her  decided  manner;   only  those  bom  too@- 
mand,  to  know  they  are  the  first  amongst  (^ 
speak  as  she  does.     I  hope  I  intnide  not  ^  ^ 
privacy.     In  truth/'  he  added,  **  it  wm  idt22£" 
tion  to  have  continued  my  midnight  walk  asssi 
these  shrines  and  tombs  without  allowing  t(%te 
be  aware  ofmj  presence ;  but  I  bctiered  I  ok^ 
render  some  service  by  assisting  to  open  the  weA 
passage  which  seemed  to  resist  the  efforts  d  of 
friend  Manus.    I  am  better  acquainted  in&  to 
matters  than  he  is.    Tour  ladyship  need  not  »2 
further  interruption,"    he    continued  ;  "  I  <■ 
assure  you,  no  other  of  our  brethren  cues  to  vi& 
these  gloomy  aisles.    The  scream  of  yon  ovl  vk 
sits  swinging  on  diat  tree,"  he  pointed  to  a  y^ 
which  grew  close  to  one  of  the  windows,  "vo-i*^ 
startle  firom  their  propriety  a  whole  monasttfy 
I  have  learned  to  fear  neither  the  living  nor  tte 
dead. 

"  I  can,  if  you  wish  it,  shew  Manus  how  ton* 
this  pavement.  Have  you  any  fixed  phn  of  v^o- 
ceeding  afterwards  ?  It  is  necessary  that  I  sb.  i> 
know.  If  you  are  determined  to  descend  ct 
the  cavern  beneath,  and  satisfy  yourself  with  in- 
spect to  what  it  contains,  you  will  require  cy 
further  assistance." 

"  You  speak  like  one  not  accustomed  to  vx6 
with  contradiction,"  the  lady  replied ;  **  from  *£? 
other  person  I  might  refuse  assistance,  offers  ** 
your's  is.     I  suppose  I  must  learn  to  obey  Fat^^ 
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Francis/^  she  added  in  a  more  easy  tone,  ^  as 
others  have  done  !*' 

The  monk's  smile  showed  a  full  consciousness 
of  his  power  over  others.  He  continued  the  con- 
versation in  the  tone  which  was  customary  with 
him. 

*M  am  sorry  my  introduction  to  the  Lady 
Cathleen  O'Neill  did  not  take  place  under  cir- 
comstances  more  favourable  for  explanation.  May 
I  beg  her  to  consider  Father  Francis  as  one 
engaged  in  the  same  great  cause  as  her  dearest 
friends,  perilling  his  souPs  safety  by  wasting  hours 
which  belong  to  heaven,  on  things  of  earth ;  as 
one  who  has  yet  a  long  account  of  sin  to  settle, 
but  as  one  ready  to  serve  her,  to  the  sacrifice  of 
life,  in  her  enthusiastic  views  ?^ 

'^  Ina  of  Tyrconnell,''  he  added  in  a  tone  so  low 
it  was  almost  a  whisper, ''  loves  Francis  Stafford ; 
tell  her  he  is  safe,  the  maiden  should  have  known 
this  sooner,  as  a  reward  for  her  attendance  on  the 
frur  English  girl.  It  is  only  under  my  guidance  you 
can  hope  to  ascertain  this.  Manus  does  not  know 
the  risk  he  ran  if  he  had  succeeded  in  penetrating 
into  the  cavern  beneath.  He  will  understand  me 
better  when  he  knows  that  his  father  there  guards 
the  Saxon  officer.^' 

Father  Francis  now  communicated  to  Cathleen 
all  that  he  knew  of  Stafford's  escape,  and  explain- 
ing the  situation  in  which  Sheamus  Ruadhwas 
placed,  who  could  neither  bear  his  wounded  and 
"weak  charge  from  the  cavern^  nor  leave  him  alone 
in  the  state  of  health  in  which  he  then  was. 

u  2 
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"  And  now,'*  the  monk  continued,  *'as  themd' 
wanes  apace  we  must  hasten  our  descent,  r.i 
make  our  visit  to  this  secret  aparbnent." 

As  he  finished  speaking.  Father  Francs  ^ 
from  behind  one  of  the  monuments  in  the  m^ 
a  strong  bar  of  iron,  with  the  assistance  of  rJi 
he,  without  difficulty,  raised  the  portion  di» 
pavement    which   covered    the    entrance  ts>  t^ 
grotto,  into  the  dark  abyss,  of  which  he  steppcc 
like  one  to   whom  it  was  familiar,   motiofiiisZ  ^ 
the  same  time  to  his  companions,  not  to  mo^ 
until   he  had  reconnoitred  the   ground.     In  afev 
minutes  he  returned,  and  by  the  light  of  the  Isci 
shewed  the  first  of  a  series  of  stone  steps  wli^ 
descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  vault.    As  bf 
assisted  Cathleen  down  these,  he  again,  in  a  1*^ 
voice,  instructed  her  and  Manus  how  to  proceed. 

"  Sheamus  Ruadh  sleeps,^*  he  said,  **  we  niuy 
not  allow  him  to  know  of  our  visit ;  he  might  d 
harm  if  suddenly  aroused  by  the  approach  *» 
strangers.  As  for  Stafford,  I  know  that  he  i^ 
safe,  he  cannot  follow  me  through  the  vari-.^ 
passages  of  the  vault,  and  now  he  has  alarmed  L* 
guard  so  often  by  what  appears  unfounded  asi^r- 
tions,  that  he  has  nearly  made  up  his  mind  ta  ^ 
lieve  himself  surrounded  by  supernatural  bein^  I*, 
produces  a  wonderful  effect  on  even  the  stroic^* 
minds  to  have  gone  through  what  he  has." 

When  Cathleen,  by  the  assistance  of  the  m  '^^l 
who  carried  the  lamp,  and  aided  her  desixr.t  H 
throwing  its  light  on  step  after  step  ot  i:- 
stair,  had  reached  the  bottom,  she  looked  arvj:-' 
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with  astonishment  on  the  place  to  which  she  had 
been  thus  introduced^  and  which  she  had  leisure 
to  do  whilst  Father  Francis  was  away,  who  left 
her  side  for  the  purpose  of  again  ascertaining 
that  all  was  safe,  before  allowing  her  to  proceed, 
and  whose  figure,  as  it  passed  from  one  part  to 
another,  sometimes  disappearing  behind  one  of 
the  natural  pillars  which  supported  the  roof,  and 
seen  at  a  distance  dimly  by  the  light  of  his  soli- 
tary lamp,  which  reached  only  a  short  distance  in 
any  direction,  added  to  the  effect  of  the  scene. 
It  was  not  long  ere  the  holy  father,  who  returned 
by  some  other,  than  the  one  he  departed  by,  of  the 
numerous  passages  of  the  cavern,  which  he  was  well 
acquainted  with,  stood  beside  his  companions. 

•*  We  must  now,'^  he  said,  "  finish  our  visit 
here  as  quickly  as  possible ;  some  other  fair  pil- 
grim may  wish  to  pay  her  vows  at  the  shrine  of 
our  blessed  Saint  Molasius,  and  thereby  discover 
our  secret.  Persons  of  my  sex  seldom  possess 
so  much  romance  of  character  T' 

As  he  spoke  thus,  he  gave  his  hand  to  his  com- 
panion, with  a  grace  which  marked  the  court 
rather  than  the  cloister,  and  led  her,  followed  by 
Manus,  from  the  narrow  recess  which  concealed 
the  place  of  entrance  from  any  casual  visitor, 
who,  like  Stafford,  might  reach  this  place  of  con- 
cealment, into  the  main  chamber  of  this  natural 
crypt. 

When  they  had  advanced  a  short  distance 
through  this,  the  monk  pointed  to  a  small  cavity 
in  the  rock,  at  the  same  time  laying  his  finger  on 
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his  lip  in  token  of  silence.     Catfaleen  obeying  i3i 
signs,  which  were  easily  understood,  looked  what 
he  pointed,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  reoce3£3^ 
the  form  of  Sheamus,  who   in  a  rude  nook^tae 
sides  of  which  were  stuck  oyer  with   sheik  id 
by  the  great  deluge,  lay  on  the  dry  sand  in  iee^ 
sleep,  one  hand  grasping  the  hilt  of  the  formkUk 
skean  which  he  always  wore  in  his  belt,  and  tk 
other  on  his  heavy  musket,  which  lay  beside  faia 
in  such  a  position  that  it  could  not  be  distoxbed 
without  its  owner  being  awakened ;  on  a  ledge  d 
rock,   partially  veiled,  so  that   its  light    did  act 
fall  on  bis  face,  stood  the  lamp,  wfai<^  sQp{&d 
the  only  light  the  cavern  received. 

The  party  now  passed  on,  and  in  another  part  of 
this  extensive  apartment  the  monk  p<nnted  to  the 
figure  of  Stafford,  who  lay  apparently  in  uneisr 
slumber,  on  a  bed  which  Sheamus  had  formed  for 
him,  of  his  own  rough  watch-doak.  Tlie  hrw 
whisper  of  Father  Francis,  as  he  directed  theo- 
attention  to  the  spot,  seemed  to  affect  his  sense  oi 
hearing,  for  the  young  Saxon  immediately  moved 
like  one  not  wholly  insensible.  It  is  ever  thus  I 
have  remarked  in  those  whose  fever  is  not  faST 
subsided,  the  ear  in  many  instances  becomes  pain- 
fully sensible  of  sound. 

*^  I  have  some  right,"  the  monk  whispefed,  ^  to 
take  liberties  with  my  patient ;  let  us  pass  before 
him  ;  he  is  not  oflen  visited  by  such  visions,"  he 
added,  turning  to  Cathleen. 

As  he  said  this,  he  led  his  party  round  the  pro 
jecting  ])art  of  the  rock,  which  had  hitherto  coo- 
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ealed  them  from  view,  and  allowing  Cathleen  and 
^anus  to  pass  on,  while  he  approached  the  bed  of 
he  sufferer.  It  was  only  when  the  monk  pressed 
us  hand  on  Stafford's  waist,  that  he  became  suffi- 
dently  awake  to  be  aware  of  his  physician's 
>re8ence,  who,  smiUng  kindly  on  him,  and  at  the 
lame  time  pointing  towards  the  figure  of  Cath* 
een,  said  ^^  Graudete  !^'  and  at  the  same  moment 
icreening  his  lamp  with  his  cloak,  he  followed 
iiis  companions,  whom  he  soon  rejoined,  and  con- 
ducted to  the  passage  by  which  they  had  descend- 
ed to  the  vault,  and  which  now  reconducted  them 
to  the  chapel  of  Saint  Molaise. 

Here,  as  soon  as  he  had,  with  the  assistance  of 
Manas,  secured  the  trap  door.  Father  Francis 
offered  his  arm  to  Cathleen,  and  led  her  to  the 
nave  of  the  cathedral,  where  they  continued  their 
slow  and  meditative  walk,  until  both  had  formed 
a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  other's  character, 
and  Cathleen  felt  she  had  met  an  old  friend  in  one 
who  so  fully  entered  into  her  most  enthusiastic 
views,  and  as  the  monk  unfolded  his  plans  of 
national  honour,  and  consequent  glory,  she  no 
longer  wondered  at  the  influence  he  had  acquired 
over  the  minds  of  her  countrymen,  still  less  was 
she  astonished  that  O'Donnell  still  looked  to  the 
bright  side  of  the  picture  of  life  and  enjoyed  so 
much,  as  he  told  her  he  did,  the  sociefy  of  Father 
Francis. 

During  their  walk,  the  monk  promised  to  con- 
tinue his  attention  to  the  unfortunate  Stafford, 
and  as  soon  as  he  could  be  removed  with  safety, 
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to  communicate  witli  Sheamus  Ruadh,  and  gire 
him  the  necessary  instructions  for  the  remoTii  f 
the  EngUsh  officer  to  a  more  fitting  place  / 
security. 

"  During  the  present  excitement,^  he  es- 
tinned,  "  some  castle  of  the  chief  of  TrrcotiEKi 
may,  perhaps,  answer  our  purp>ose  best." 

Cathleen  felt,  though  she  could  not  resent,  k* 
she  could  not,  even  to  herself,  deny  that  tbe 
conduct  of  The  O'Neill  had  too  ofiben  exposed 
him  to  suspicion,  the  doubt  implied  in  the  nu>at*> 
remark  of  Stafford  being  allowed  to  remain  in 
safety  amongst  her  father's  followers,  and  hov- 
ever  flattered  by  the  compliment  paid  to  her 
lover,  she  considered  it  the  most  dignified  couiv 
to  avoid  the  discussion  of  so  delicate  a  topic  with 
a  comparative  stranger,  for  which  reason  she 
determined  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  oonversin^ 
with  this  remarkable  man,  whom  she  had  now 
met  for  the  first  time,  and  take  an  earlier  depar- 
ture than  she  would  otherwise  have  been  inclined 
to  do.  Calling  Manus  to  her  side,  she  thanked 
the  monk  for  his  attention,  and  having  taken 
leave  of  him,  hastened  to  quit  Armagh,  anxious 
to  reach  Dungannon  before  the  morning  son 
witness  to  her  journey. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Thb  capture  of  Armagh  and  the  defeat  of  Sir 
John  Norris's  attempt  to  relieve  that  city,  pro- 
duced a  considerable  degree  of  consternation 
amongst  the  English  generals,  who,  having  been 
buoyed  up  by  the  hope  of  an  easy  victory,  and 
speedy  termination  of  the  war,  were  proportionally 
depressed  when  their  ill  fortune  was  known.  Re- 
criminations succeeded  to  charges  of  incapacity, 
and  though  they  had  an  active  enemy  in  the  field, 
they  forgot  the  Queen's  interest  in  their  own  petty 
plans  of  aggrandizement,  and  continued  to  injure 
one  another  by  secret  insinuations. 

At  length,  Sir  Henry  Bagnell,  who  thirsted  with 
a  desire  to  distinguish  himself  in  this  war,  and 
was  abo  prompted  to  exertion  by  his  undisguised 
hatred  of  O'Neill,  took  the  field  with  a  firm  resolve 
to  retrieve  the  lost  affidrs  of  the  English  party  in 
this  country. 

His  army  advanced  rapidly  on  Ulster,  and  for  a 
time  his  progress  was  unchecked,  the  Irish  forces, 
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as  soon  as  be  approached  their  stations,  rebiia^ 
slowly  before  him,  watching  for  an  oppoitamtyi 
attacking  him  to  advantage,  for  it  was  QTSSi 
policy  not  to  hazard  the  fortune  of  his  conDtrn 
a  single  engagement,  unless  he  saw  the  chtooet 
success  very  much  in  his  favour. 

[Some  pages  of  the  monk's  manuscript  are  bat 
occupied  by  the  minute  details  of  the  nan^ 
and  counter-marches  of  the  two  armies.  The  i;^- 
rative  then  proceeds.] 

The  situation  of  Phelim,  after  the  fiulnre  ci  ^ 
attempt  to  relieve  Armagh,  became  erm  day 
more  critical,  and  he  found  it  difficult  to  so^ 
the  character  he  had  assumed  when  he  enterel 
the  English  lines.  By  the  command  of  Gcnflu 
Norris  he  had  remained  a  prisoner  at  large,  sw* 
was  at  all  times,  particularly  after  the  snrpnse  e 
the  detachment  sent  to  the  relief  of  Anoag^ 
watched  with  a  d^ree  of  care  whidi  rendcrp^ 
escape  impossible ;  the  suspicions,  indeed,  of  tti 
English  general,  became  every  day  stronger,  o^ 
he  more  than  once  threatened  to  inflict  on  his  p^ 
soner  the  treatment  due  to  a  spy  found  within  tbt 
lines  of  a  belligerent.  The  return  of  the  ge^^^ 
to  the  capital  saved  him  from  this  extremity.  ^^ 
his  only  punishment  was  a  more  rigorous  conist- 
ment. 

To  a  person  of  Phelim's  character,  the  situatr 
wherein  he  found  himself,  presented  no  redeemi^: 
feature.  His  patriotism  was  not  of  that  \^- 
order  which  glories  in  personal  sufiering  whet  i 
great  cause  is  thereby  saved,  and  when  he  toct 
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langer  approaching,  he,  without  hesitation,  deter- 
nined  to  betray  his  party  rather  than  risk  his  life 
>y  the  step  which  he  had  taken  at  the  instance  of 
lis  chief,  whose  gold,  in  his  estimation,  was  in  such 
nrcumstances,  a  poor  equivalent  for  personal  in- 
ury- 

He  also  blamed  himself  for  what  he  now  styled 
tiis  folly  in  having  allowed  himself  to  be  induced 
l>y  O'Neill  to  enter  on  this  dangerous  service ;  he 
blamed  the  chief  still  more  for  having  taken  ad- 
irantage  of  his  dependence  to  send  him  on  an  ex- 
pedition, the  danger  of  which  he  must  have  for- 


^'What  are  all  his  promises  of  promotion 
"worth,''  he  thought,  ''  to  one  who  may  be 
called  out  to-morrow  for  execution !  Am  I,  in- 
deed, sent  here  that  he  may  get  free  of  my  claims 
on  his  regard.  Cunning  chief,  you  have  for  once 
in  your  life  met  your  match.  If  Phelim's  folly 
has  brought  him  into  danger,  Phelim  has  sufficient 
sense  to  get  himself  out  at  the  expense  of  him 
virho  placed  him  in  his  present  situation." 

Having  come  to  this  determination,  the  mind 
of  the  spy  was  more  at  ease,  and  he  continued  for 
some  time  longer  to  play  his  usual  part  in  the 
ICnglish  camp,  endeavouring  to  find  a  plan  of  pro- 
curing his  enlargement,  but  in  vain,  for  the  orders 
of  General  Norris  were  too  explicit  to  be  dis- 
obeyed, even  by  those  who  had  no  suspicion  of 
Ph^im^s  story. 

Ab  Sir  Henry  Bagnell  advanced  slowly  after  the 
retiring  Irish,  he  did  not  fail  to  carry  with  him  his 
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prisoner,  whose  true  character  he  had  suspectec 
from  the  first  notice  he  had  received  of  his  aniTiI 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  events  which  folloTai. 
for  he  was  better  acquainted  with  the  Dymsti 
Ulster,  and  more  on  his  guard  against  his  icss 
than  the  more  open-minded  general  whom  hes^- 
ceeded  in  the  command.     On  this  account,  he  hi 
taken   care  to   have  Phelim  watched  dosdy  hx 
some  of  his  confidential  servants^  and  he  soil 
learned  enough  to  satisfy  him  that  the  Irish  spy 
might  become  useful  to  himself  in  the  same  capi- 
city. 

It  was  some  time,  however,  before  he  found  aa 
opportunity  of  turning  O'Neill's  system  against 
himself.     It  was  not  until  he  was  in   the  vidnitr 

m 

of  the  Irish  army,  that  he  determined  to  make 
trial  of  his  plan,  and  Phehm  received  a  hasty  sum- 
mons to  attend  the  general  in  his  tent. 

When  the  prisoner  was  brought  in^  the  marshal 
desired  the  guard  to  wait  without,  and  at  once 
commenced  the  conversation. 

"  Are  you  aware,  soldier,"  he  said,  "  that  by  the 
common  usages  of  war  it  is  my  duty  to  order  you 
for  execution.  If  you  have  been  spared  so  long, 
it  is  only  because  you  were  the  prisoner  of  another 
commander.  Now  I  have  full  authority  here,  and 
my  first  act  will  be  to  make  you  an  example  to 
deter  others  of  your  nation  from  lending  them- 
selves to  tlie  schemes  of  a  rebeUious  rabble.  The 
Earl  of  Tyrone  cares  not  how  many  victims  he 
offers  on  the  altar  of  his  ambition.  Make  no  ex- 
planation to  me,  sir.     I  am  satisfied  as  to  your 
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character ;  at  all  events  I  shall  make  sure  that  no 
treachery  lurks  under  your  mission.  It  is  better 
to  sacrifice  even  an  innocent  man  than  run  any 
risk.     Are  you  prepared  for  death  ?'' 

£veTi  the  coolness  of  Phelim  was  not  proof 
against  the  firmness  of  the  English  commander^ 
and  as  that  officer  arose,  his  changed  manner  told 
that  the  intended  effect  was  produced.  The 
Marshal  again  motioned  to  the  soldier  who  had 
entered  at  his  signal  to  withdraw^  and  then  con- 
tinued, 

''  You  have  only  one  mode  of  saving  your  hfe, 
of  obtaining  a  reward  greater  than  your  chief  can 
bestow.  Will  you^  who  know  the  passes  of  this 
country  well,  undertake  to  lead  a  party  of  my 
men  into  O'Neill^s  camp  to-night?  Answer, 
without  hesitation.^' 

^'  I  know  not  where  his  quarters  now  are,*'  re- 
plied the  prisoner,  thus  making,  inadvertently, 
the  first  admission  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Irish 
leader.  "  He  has  changed  his  quarters  very  often 
of  late.'* 

^'True,  and  you,  as  I  imderstand,  have  fol- 
lowed our  army  very  much  like  a  man  familiar 
with  the  country  he  passed  through.  You  have 
been  well  watched.  Pray,  now,  can  you  guess 
where  the  Irish  chief  at  present  lies  with  his 
force  ?" 

"  Perhaps  at  Armagh,'*  replied  PheUm. 

'^  Not  a  bad  guess  ;  try  again.*' 

The  prisoner  paused  for  a  time,  and  then  said  : 

'^  Is  it  your  wish.  Marshal,  that  I  should  en- 
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deavourto  obtain  this  information  for  your  Fran 
the  observations  I  made  of  the  country  on  aj 
escape  from  the  dty^  I  may  be  able  to  appmci 
the  enemy's  lines  without  much  fear  of  te- 
tion/' 

"  Why,  no ;  I  do  not  think  it  quite  pradette 
send  back  (yNeill's  spy,  with  all  the  infonDatn 
he  has  gleaned  in  my  army.     What  do  yoo  tab 
me  for,  sirrah  ?     Come,  my  honest  fdlow!"  is 
English  general  continued,  with  a  sneer,   ^m 
must  make  up  your  mind  soon.     I  canuot  afiord 
to  entertain  a  spy  within   my  camp,  without  d^ 
riving  some  benefit  from  his  services.    Toa  b&ve 
a  simple  choice ;  either  yonder  tree,'*  the  Manial 
drew  aside  the  curtain  of  his  tent  as  he  spoke,  "or 
the  service  I  offer,  with  such  a  reward  as  I  biv? 
already  promised.*' 

^^  Sir  Henry  Bagnell  may  command  me,"  I^ 
plied  Phelim. 

The  sun  had  just  set,  when  the  detadime^t 
destined  for  the  surprise  of  the  Irish  force  marched 
out  of  the  camp,  and  guided  by  Phelim,  stok 
silently  along  by  passes,  with  which,  he  w&> 
unfortunately  for  his  countrymen,  too  familisr. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  the  feelings  of  tiif 
spy  were.  Of  this,  only,  there  can  be  little  docHt. 
that  had  an  opportunity  offered  of  betraying  u:> 
new  allies  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Dynast,  be 
would  not  have  hesitated,  but  rather  gloried  intbc 
power  of  doing  so. 

No  such  event,  however,  occurred,  and  it  re- 
quired all  his  circumspection  to  avoid  the  susp:- 
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cions  of  two  confidential  subalterns  of  the  English 
general,  who  marched  with  the  advance  of  this 
little  army,  and  closely  guarded  their  suspected 
guide,  whom  they  had  orders  to  put  to  death  in 
case  of  any  attempt  to  escape. 

After  some  time,  the  party  halted  by  Phelim's 
desire,  to  rest  under  the  shade  of  the  thick  under- 
wood, which  covered  the  sides  of  an  eminence 
over  which  their  way  now  lay,  Phelim,  with  his 
guards,  taking  their  station  at  the  base  of  an 
ancient  cross,  near  the  summit,  against  which  he 
leaned  for  some  time  in  silent  meditation. 

Every  thing  now  tended  to  awaken  his  better 
feelings,  and,  for  a  moment,  alas,  it  was  only  for  a 
moment,  he  felt  inclined  to  refuse  his  aid,  and 
rather  risk  the  death  which  was  threatened,  than 
betray  the  last  hopes  of  his  country.  His  repent- 
ance, however,  was  short  Uved,  for  the  hope  of 
the  promised  reward  drove  out  every  feeUng  of 
religion,  inspired  by  the  sacred  symbol  against 
which  he  leaned ;  and  he  fortified  himself  in  his 
guilty  resolution,  by  recalling  to  mind  every  injury 
supposed  to  have  been  received  from  his  master. 

^  It  is  hard,"  he  at  length  said  to  his  com- 
panions, "very  hard,  to  bring  one's  mind  to  be- 
ttay  his  own  flesh  and  blood  !  But  the  struggle  is 
over;  within  two  hours,  the  Djrnast  of  Ulster, 
perhaps  the  O'Donnell,  himself,  will  be  in  your 
power.  His  proud  daughter,  too,  may  grace 
your  triumph.  Oive  me  some  wine.  Thus  do  I 
wash  down  all  compunctious  feelings,  and  cast  off 
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my  allegiance  to   Hugh  CKNeilL    Now  let  us  re- 
sume our  march/' 

"  Here  is  some  precious  villainy  going  forward" 
said  a  person,  who  slowly  crept  from  behind  tk 
large  cross,  where  he  had  lain  concealed  until  "^ 
last  file  of  soldiers  had  passed,  addressing  h 
companion,  very  imperfectly,  in  Enghsh,  tLkl 
he  spoke  with  difficulty.  ''  Did  you  mark  bis 
words,  Saxon  ?'* 

''  I  did,''  replied  his  companion,  in  the  same 
language,  which  he  spoke  like  a  native.  ^  Wkt 
is  your  determination  now  ?" 

"To  save  "The  O'Neill,"  and  my  chief, if  p^ 
sible,"  replied  his  companion.  ^*  It  is  my  duty. 
Let  us  hurry  forward,  or  we  may  be  too  late." 

"  But  I,"  replied  the  other,  "  cannot  assist  you. 
I  am  almost  grieved  I  overheard  their  convera- 
tion." 

After  a  pause,  during  which  he  leaned,  for  some 
time,  in  deep  thought  against  the  cross,  he  con- 
tinued, 

"  My  duty  forbids.  It  is  not  a  questioc. 
whether  1  should  assist  to  save  your  friends  from 
treachery,  which  I  abhor  ;  it  is,  whether  I  am 
ready  to  betray  my  countrymen.  I  see  there  is 
no  alternative.  I  have  already  refused  to  give 
my  promise  not  to  attempt  to  escape  from  toil 
I  can  only  consent  to  be  treated  as  a  prisoner; 
my  honour  is  concerned ;  I  will  not  willingly  »c- 
company  you,  when  your  object  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  my  friends." 
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•*Sofar,'*  replied  the  other,  "I  have  endea* 
voured  to  serve  you  faithfully ;  at  first,  because  I 
was  ordered  to  do  so,  since  then  from  other  rea- 
sons. Did  I  not,  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power,  ren- 
der your  captivity  as  light  as  possible  ?  In  a  few 
hours  I  hoped  to  resign  you  into  other  custody. 
Do  you,  then  refuse  to  accompany  me  P' 

"  I  do." 

'*  Recollect,  you  are  my  prisoner,  and,  there- 
fore, not  at  liberty  to  choose  ;  this,  of  itself,  should 
free  you  from  blame.  Do  you  not  owe  something 
to  Tlie  O'Donnell,  who,  after  all  his  own  suffer- 
ings, has  exerted  himself  in  your  favour  ?  To  the 
daughter  of  "  The  O'Neill,'*  who  has  been  the 
kind  friend  of  your  brother,  and  to  whose  inter- 
ference you  owe  your  safety.  I  tell  you,  again, 
you  are  my  prisoner,  and  in  my  power.'* 

^*  I  know  it,  and  I  feel  too  well  how  much  my 
duty  is  opposed  to  the  best  feelings  of  my  heart. 
I  cannot  follow  you  willingly,  and  thus  lend  my- 
self to  the  destruction  of  my  countrymen.  I  dare 
not  think  of  the  alternative.  Till  now,  I  followed 
your  guidance,  because  I  could  do  so  without 
fear  of  blame,  and  nothing  could  have  tempted 
me  to  betray  your  confidence.  At  present,  cir- 
cumstances have  changed ;  rather  take  my  life  than 
expect  me  to  accompany  you.  That  life  you 
saved,  it  is  yours ;  take  it,  but  do  not  ask  me  to 
dishonour  my  name.'* 

^  Young  man,*'  said  his  guide, ''  you  may  drive 
me  into  some  desperate  act.  I  have  served  you 
faithfully !  I  have — but  no  matter ;  my  chiefs  life 
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is  in  danger^  eyery  moment  is,  thefefoTe,pRQ<3is. 
I  may  now  hardly  regain  the  time  which  is  alreiiT 
lost  in  this  Ysin  discossion.  Heariceo  to  mri^ 
offer.  Will  yon  promise  to  remain  here  unLsr 
retom,  and  to  make  no  attempt  to  aiain  i^ 
English  camp  whidi  we  passc^i  this  e^mc 
Answer  me;  your  life  depends  on  your  np^^ 
my  demand.  Answer  me  ;  do  you  oooKst  u 
give  me-*me^  your  only  friend,  this  promitti* 

<'  I  cannot,''  replied  Stafford,  '^  withoat  &- 
honour.  I  cannot  be  a  party  to  the  destroctLX 
of  my  countrymen.    You  now  hare  my  answer.' 

^^Take  then  the  reward  of  thy  cht6xacj' 
replied  Sheamus  Ruadh,  as  he  plunged  his  dt^ 
into  the  bosom  of  his  ill-fated  prisoner. 

For  a  moment,  he  paused,  as  if  in  sorrow,  ace 
laying  his  hand  on  the  bosom  of  his  oompuucHL 
wet  with  the  blood  which  bubbled  from  his  wou^i 
he  muttered,  in  accents  of  deep  distress, 

*^  I  loved  you  like  my  son,  high-minded  Saxoc. 
why,  why  did  you  compel  me  to  this  ?  Let  i^ 
your  spirit  blame  the  deed  by  which  you  fdL  By 
the  holy  cross,  at  whose  base  you  lie,  I  shall  ne^ 
know  one  hour  of  peace ;  fareweU — a  long  Aureveli. 

As  he  thus  spoke,  Sheamus  darted  off  like  c 
arrow  from  a  well-polished  bow,  in  pursuit  of  tbc 
English  detachment,  which  now,  by  its  nf'*^ 
course,  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  tiy 
scene  of  this  tragedy. 

Leaving  the  violent,  blood-stained  Shesm^* 
to  his  own  reflections,  we  must  now  follow  th^ 
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course  of  the  treacherous  Phelim  and  his  compa- 
nions, who  shortly  after  came  in  sight  of  the 
watch-j&res  of  O'Neill's  camp,  which  proved  by 
their  situation,  what  he  had  himself  conjectured, 
that  the  chief  had  again,  from  superstitious  feel- 
ings, formed  his  quarters  at  the  tomb  of  his 
illustrious  progenitors. 

This  fact  he  pointed  out  to  his  companions, 
and  then  conducted  the  detachment,  by  a  ford  only 
known  to  himself,  across  the  river,  and  by  this 
means,  got  within  the  outposts  of  the  Irish  army. 
Here  he  caused  the  main  body  to  halt,  and  then 
led  a  picked  party  of  men  over  another  part  of 
the  Callan,  to  within  a  few  paces  of  where  the 
chiePs  tent  stood,  which,  with  that  of  (yHanlon 
and  a  few  others,  could  be  indistinctly  seen 
through  the  gloom,  for  the  distant  watch-fires, 
in  whose  circuit  they  now  were,  shed  no  light  on 
this  spot. 

And  now  this  midnight  party  stole,  with  slow 
and  silent  steps,  towards  the  tent  of  the  chief, 
which  was  too  well  known  by  Phelim  to  be  mis- 
taken, and  by  his  direction,  having  cut  its  fas- 
tenings behind,  they  crept  sofUy  under  its  canvas, 
and  stood  within  its  outer  wall,  after  which, 
guided  by  the  light  of  the  small  lamp  which 
burned  beside  his  couch,  stole  almost  close  to  the 
sleeping  chief,  on  whose  breast  Phelim,  who  was 
now  at  liberty,  threw  himself,  so  as  to  stifle  his 
call  for  assistance,  while  his  two  companions  pre- 
pared to  bind  his  hands. 

Their     success    seemed    certain,    when    the 
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blood-stained  Sheamus   Roadh  rnsbed  in  bm 
behind,  and  raising  the  well-known  cryoftbe 
O'Neills,  and  stretching  forth  his  bloody  ki 
seemed  to  the  terrified  Saxons  to  be  one  d'^ 
genii  who  guard  the   safety  of  princes.   Ii* 
moment,  he  dragged  the  traitor,  Phelim,  to  m 
earth,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  chief,  wbo  t 
once  understood  the  scene,  flung  off  the  otfcer 
two  assailants,  and  rushed  from  his  tent  to  akis 
his  guard. 

The  safety  of  the  Irish  camp  was,  for  soiK 
time  endangered,  for  it  was  difficult  to  disspcte 
the  alarm  which  succeeded,  and  the  (yNeilL  a 
spite  of  his  exertions  to  rally  his  men,  was  bonie 
by  the  rush  of  his  followers  from  the  incampmcn- 
into  which  the  entire  body  of  the  English  soldien 
now  rushed,  with  the  determined  bravery  of  ics 
selected  for  a  dangerous  expedition,  whidi  thcr 
were  determined  either  to  effect  or  perish  in  tk 
attempt. 

They  had  also  the  advantage  of  being  the  sin- 
prizing  party ;  the  paucity  of  their  numbers  ^ 
not  known  by  the  assailed,  and  they  were  ab.e. 
from  previous  arrangements,  to  distinguish  o^J. 
another,  in  spite  of  the  gloom  of  night,  and  by 
this  means,  keeping  together  to  cut  down  tk 
Irish  soldiers  as  they  ran  half  dressed  from  tbeii 
huts,  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  cause  u 
alarm. 

It  was  not  until  they  had  effected  much  slao^t- 
ter  of  the  enemy,  and  fired  their  camp,  that  tb^ 
English  retired,  and  by  good  management,  reached 
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their  own  quarters  in  safety,  which  they  were 
snabled  to  do  by  having  a  perfect  recollection  of 
the  passes,  and  the  inability  of  the  Irish  to  pursue 
them,  in  consequence  of  the  confusion  and  alarm 
they  had  caused. 

Next  morning,  Sheamus  Ruadh  was  discovered 
under  the  ruins  of  O'NeilFs  tent,  almost  insensible 
from  the  bruises  he  had  received  in  the  contest, 
and  while  he  lay  under  the  burning  canvas,  but 
still  retaining  in  his  iron  grasp  the  person  of  the 
traitor  Phelim. 

When  this  person  was  confronted  with  his 
chief,  he  seemed  to  have  put  all  his  energies  in 
requisition,  determined  to  make  the  last  hour  of 
his  life  at  least  remarkable  by  the  boldness  of  his 
conduct,  for  he  knew  O'Neill  too  well  to  suppose 
that  kindly  feeling  would  interfere  to  prevent  the 
punishment  he  merited. 

After  looking  at  him  sternly  for  some  time,  the 
Dynast  demanded, 

'^  What  had  tempted  him  to  the  fatal  act  of 
treachery  he  had  so  nearly  accomplished  ?" 

"  What  you  taught  me  to  prize,'*  replied  the 
spy,  *'  gold  !  Think  you,  chieftain,  that  he 
whom  you  corrupt  by  gold  is  proof  against  ano- 
ther's bribe  ?     You  were  my  first  tempter.'* 

"  Am  I  not  thy  chief,  wretched  man  ?*' 

"  And,  therefore,  bound  to  protect  my  youth 
from  corruption.  Why  was  I  bred  up  to  the 
mean  profession  of  a  tale-bearer  ?  Why  was  I, 
in  this  last  instance,  made  the  confidant  of  thy 
schemes  ?    Why  was  I  sent  to  General  Norris 
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with  a  feigned  tale  of  being  Stafford's  messe^er 
to  infonn  him  of  his  distress  ? — For  my  kcestr; 
I  suppose !  Y0U9  chief,  haTe  been  my  compttr. 
Now  punish,  if  your  conscience  willpermhiie 
crime  you  taught^* 

^'  It  consists  not  with  my  station,"  lepte 
(y Neill,  *^  to  arvue  with  a  tndtor ;  art  thoa  pR- 
pared  for  death  ?*' 

^^  As  he  can  be  who  has  had  no  other  in^r^ 
tion  than  thy  castles  afford.     Hear  me,  Ho^ 
O'Neill,  I  know  my  fate  is  determined  on;  I  dc- 
not  stoop  to  ask  for  life — the  blood  of  an  Olscl 
how  near  to   thee  thou  best  knowest,  must  be 
shed ;  listen  to  my  last  words.     I  'was  not  il^p 
as  I  am ;  I  am  base  and  corrupt  it  is  troe— tbe 
blame  rest  with  thee.     Allien  I  was  thy  page,  do 
patriotic  feeUng  was  instilled  into  my  heart  1^^ 
love  of  country.     If  I   was   entrusted  with  any 
confidential  mission,   base   lucre — the  means  c: 
purchasing  guilty  pleasure,  was  my  only  rewoiti. 
The   O'Donnell,''   he  continued,  "  would  bare 
roused  my  better  feelings  ;  even  in  Tyrrell's  campl 
might,  had  I  been  placed  there  sooner,  or  remained 
longer,  I  might  have  learned  some  nobler  mom 
of  action.     The  end  of  my  confessions  must  Ik 
made  to  another  ear  than  thine.    Then  lead  ii:^ 
to  the  death  I  have  so  dearly  purchased.    There  li 
much  good  philosophy  I  find  in  the  grave.'' 

No  change  was  visible  in  the  Dynast's  counte- 
nance,  as  he  motioned  to  his  guard  and  ordereii  hn 
kinsman  to  be  led  to  an  ignominous  death.  AlV 
some  time,  the  officer  of  the  guard  returned  tc 
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xform  his  master  that  the  culprit  had  received  the 
ist  rites  of  religion^  but  that  no  one  in  all  the 
amp  could  be  found  to  shed  the  blood  of  an 
>'^eill^  even  the  most  abandoned  shrunk  from 
lie  commission  of  such  sacrilege. 

That  night  the  unfortunate  Phelim  disappeared, 
LO  suspicion  of  his  fate,  except  one  which  I  dare 
lot  mention,  exists.  From  that  time  he  was  never 
^een  again  in  the  haunts  of  living  men. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  military  afikirs  which,  with  feeble  pen  1 
have  ventured  to  narrate,  says  Father  ODuTe^tf. 
both  in  Connaught  under  my  beloved  chief,  the 
O'DonneU,  and  in  Ulster  under  the  eiperienceJ 
chief  of  Tyrone,  led  to  a  combination  among  tbe 
northern  Irish,  more  powerful  than  had  bera 
known  in  the  country  since  its  first  inTaaon  by 
the  Saxons,  giving  well  grounded  hopes  to  every 
lover  of  Ireland,  that  the  very  night  of  darku^J 
which  had  so  long  enveloped  her  history  «* 
about  to  be  dispeUed,  and  the  nation  take  hff 
proper  place  in  the  catalogue  of  states  as  wdc 
the  illustrious  Dathy  led  his  victorious  troops  evec 
to  the  Alps,  emulating  the  glory  of  his  predece^ 
sor,  Niall  Naoigiallach,  or  that  still  earlier  a^-t 
when  Finn-Mac-Cumhal  gave  stability  to  r<^ 
military  force  by  a  discipline,  not  exceeded  by  ttf 
proud  legions  which  the  masters  of  the  world  le^ 
into  Gaul  and  Britain  to  secure  their  conquest' 
in  those  remote  regions.     Is  it,  therefore,  wonuer- 
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d  that  I  love  to  dwell  on  the  transactiona  of 
lese  times  ? 

The  reverend  Father  (VDuvegan  here  enters 
ery  fully  into  detail,  describing  in  his  osual  most 
ircumstantial  manner,  the  various  marches  and 
ounter-marches  of  the  two  armies,  evidently  con- 
ributed,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  number  of 
ciilitary  phrases  which  occur,  by  O'Donnell 
limself  or  some  other  of  the  leaders.  He,  also, 
lives  a  catalogue  of  the  chiefs  of  Ulster  who  fol- 
owed  the  Dynast  into  the  field  in  this  memorable 
irar,  with  their  genealogies  and  intermarriages 
imongst  themselves,  and  with  the  Irish  of  other 
)rovinces ;  the  number  of  the  force  led  by  each, 
he  particular  portions  of  the  province  from  which 
;hey  were  drawn,  and  their  arms,  which  consisted^ 
^th  the  exception  of  the  regular  troops  of  the 
Dynast,  who  carried  fire-locks,  of  broad-swords 
aind  skenes,  broad-bladed  battle-axes,  and  bows 
and  arrows. 

He  is  particularly  full  in  his  history  of  every- 
thing relating  to  the  house  of  O'Neill,  which  he 
traces  with  great  care  to  its  original  stock.  He 
then  gives  a  minute  account  of  each  branch  of 
the  parent  tree,  and  mentions  where  the  chief 
strongholds  of  each  lay,  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
territories  over  which  they  ruled  in  subordination 
to  the  Dynast ;  adding  the  history  of  the  other 
great  fiimilies  of  Ulster,  and  mentioning  the  seve- 
ral hereditary  privileges  enjoyed  by  each.  But  as 
may  naturally  be  expected,  he  dwells  most  on  the 
history  of  his  own  sept,  that  of  Tyrconnell,  his 
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account  of  which,  alone,  occnpics  many  ^ 
written  with  a  degree  of  care  when  comparri  »i= 
otiier  parts  of  the  work,  which  shows  that  ssf 
portions  of  it  had   been  carefoBy  re-co[»ed  lo 
his  original  sketch.     One  page  in  a  different  'vi 
and  beautiiiiUy  illuminated,  seems  to  hate  fcf^ec 
a  part  of  some  very  ancient  document;  it  be© 
down  the  history  of  this  family  to  the  year  ni>\ 
as  is  proved  by  mention   made  of  DotaU  » 
Amalgaid,  who  then  held  the  primatid  diar.  Ai 
a  churchman,  our  annalist  seems  most  annoas » 
show  the  connexion  of  the  famous  CriomlitiBS. 
better  known  by  the  assumed  name  of  Cote^ 
kiU  ♦  with   the  family  of  CDonnell,  and  ttr« 
starongly  in  favour  of  the  independence  of  » 
Kings  of  Ulster ;  a  question  oftencr  debated  viii 
the  sword  than  the  pen.     Such  disputes  can  wf 
be  of  little  mterest !     He,  also,  seems  in  »3* 
parts  of  his  work  to  give  a  preference  to  his  tnen^ 
(yDonnell,  over  even  **Thk  (yNKiLL**  hittsei 
as  a  leader  of  the  Irish,  and  to  represent  him  « 
rather  deferring  to  the  age,  and  relation  he  horet? 
Cathleen,  than  to  prescriptive  rights  enjoyed .. 
any  branch  of  The  CFNeiUs,  to  act  as  sovertr 
princes  of  Ulster,  considering  the  other  chiet*-"' 
as  owing  their  allegiance  ;  and  herein,  the  re*^^ 

•  The  Dove  of  the  cfcnrcfc— •  Bame  friveo  tokiBV*«r»    " 

by  cbilflren,  h»  pUy-fcUows,  wbo  because  of  bisdoTe-Uke  s«^ 

city,  and  because  wbcn  be  came  to  tbem  on  a  cprUio  d*y «.  - 

week,  he  always  came  immediately  out  cf  the  cbnrth  or  co^^ 

tery  wbereiii  be  was  educated.  He  founded  the  order  of  O*-"" 
^  Editv*. 
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if  curious  in  such  matters,  may  find  a  solution  of 
O'Donnell's  conduct  at  the  time  of  his  friend 
O'Neill's  inauguration  at  TuUough-oge,  where  he 
remained  only  a  spectator,  and  took  no  part  in 
the  ceremonies ;  evidently  to  avoid  giving  an  argu* 
ment  in  favour  of  the  supremacy  of  Tyrone  at 
some  future  day» 

It  further  appears,  that  though,  in  the  hour  of 
adversity,  the  great  Ulster  chiefs  allowed  their 
disputed  privileges  to  remain  in  abeyance,  yet,  as 
soon  as  prosperity  shed  a  brief  gleam  of  sunshine 
on  their  cause,  they  were  renewed,  very  much  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  great  object  they  had  both  at 
heart  the  independence  o(  Ireland. 

But  it  is  unwise  to  cast  our  view  too  far 
forward  over  the  monk's  MS.,  which  contains 
many  examples  of  the  evil  results  from  the  divi* 
sions,  too  frequent  in  the  unfortunate  country  of 
whose  history  he  treats ;  where,  when  the  popula- 
tion is  no  sooner  recovered,  or  recovering,  from  the 
effects  of  ages  of  misrule,  by  the  united  exertions 
of  the  wise  and  the  virtuous,  than  they  are  thrown 
back  by  having  their  exertions  divided  by  pro- 
jects which  were  bad  in  themselves,  or  consisted 
in  a  vain  seeking  after  some  supposed  and  unat- 
tainable good.  The  country  being,  in  the  mean 
time  left,  overturned,  and  trampled  in  the  dust, 
bleeding  from  wounds  inflicted  by  her  own  sons ; 
while  in  pursuit  of  some  gilded  insect  of  the  day, 
or  bird  of  ill-omen,  whose  only  recommendation 
was  its  emerald  wings. 

The  English  government,  when  they  learned 
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the  situation  of  affidrs  in  Ireland,  wd  W 
folly  aware  of  the  feeble  tenure  by  «b«i  ^7 
held  their  power,  determined  to  make  an  «* 
for  the  recovery  of  the  country,  and  thard« 
measure  was  to  assemble  a  great  army,  »«i » 
much  expedition  as  possible,  formed  of  theto« 
of  the  EngUsh  soldiery,  and  »^owUii^<ii^ 
and  foot,  to  five  thousand  men,  with  foU  andw* 
plete  armour,  and    every  necessary  eqmpiB^ 
Many  of  these  were  picked  men,  who  had  «^ 
m  Britany,  under  the  most  accomphshed  ga«- 
rals  of  the  age,  and  against  the  veteran  arnu«  oi 
the  Queen's  enemies  in  that  country. 

The  command  was  given  to  Sir  Henry  Bj^ 
who  had  long  held  the  appointment  of  M»r^ 
of  The  Newry,t  where  he  ^^Wed;  andtew^ 
also,  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  the  senate  of  Duto 
It  has  been  shown  in  a  former  chapter,  wttJi  wd« 
alacrity  the  members  of  the  Irish  ccnfcdo^ 
had  assembled  their  troops  to  prosecute  the^^^ 
against  the  common  enemy ;  and  they  were 
jWd  by  many  of  the  chiefs  of  theproT^^. 
Connaught,  who  took  advantage  "(the  succ^ 
O'Donnell,  and  threw  oflF  the  yoke  of  Engla-- 

•  Our  author,  .s  most  Irish  ...thor.  do,  »?«''» '\"T^^ 
ging.     In  my  tran.Ution  of  the  MS.  I  h.«  foHoiwd  Ote 
grapliv  of  the  English  historians.— Ed.  ;-  tfeo- 

t  The  town,  now  Newry  in  oor  maps,  w»s  known,  ^ 

of  Elizabeth,  as  «  The  Newry,'  by  a  «"''-«"»*'T , ,; 
origin-1  n«o.e.  in  Irish,  The  Yew  tree.    The  n.u«i        _ 
fall  it  by  iu  Gaelic  name,  or.  if  they  employ  the  comnw" 
use  it  with  the  English  article. — Ed. 
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besides  those  inhabiting  Ulster,  who  all  hurried 
forward  to  share  in  the  glory  of  this  war. 

The  English  marched,  in  the  first  place,  to  Tre- 
dah,  thence  to  Dundalk,  thence  to  The  Newry^ 
and,  finally,  concentrated  their  forces  at  Armagh, 
which  O'Neill  abandoned,  that  he  might  obtain 
the  advantage  of  choosing  the  ground  on  which  he 
should  engage  his  powerful  enemy.  Here  the 
Saxons  remained  for  some  days,  to  recover  from 
their  fatigue,  and  thus  afforded  time  to  the  Irish 
army  to  take  up  a  position  near  the  sacred  city, 
between  it  and  the  strong  fort  of  Portmore. 

For  a  time,  both  armies  remained  in  this  situa- 
tion, neither  venturing  to  attack,  but  each  in- 
dulging in  threats  and  boastful  language. 

At  length,  the  English  general  determined  to 
bring  matters  to  issue,  and  prepared  to  march  his 
mighty  host  against  the  sons  of  Ulster.  With 
this  intent,  his  soldiers  arose  with  the  first  light 
of  day,  and  put  on  their  coats  of  mail,  and  their 
high-crested,  polished  helmets,  and  took  their 
shields  of  hard,  refined  iron,  and  their  strong- 
hafted,  hard-bladed  ^  spears^  their  broad-bladed, 
bright-polished  battle-axes^  their  straight,  and 
fine-edged  swords,  their  broad^  long-bladed  scimi- 
tars, and  their  loud-voiced,  fire-discharging  guns ; 
and  so  well  were  even  the  common  soldiers  ar- 
rayed, that  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  their 
officers,  except  by  their  more  ample  shields,  and 
the  ornaments  of  the  coats  of  mail  which  they 
wore  for  defence,  and  by  which  they  were  com- 
pletely covered. 
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The  captains  and  leaders  proceeded  to  amy  tbe 
soldiers,  and  place  them  in  their  respectiTe  skai- 
tionsy  so  that  their  foot  formed  three  battai:-L^ 
marching  behind  one  another,  baring  the  pr?i- 
sions  and  necessary  stores  in  the  intervals.  IVa 
cavalry  they  divided  into  winga,  which  they  ir- 
ranged  on  the  flanlLS  of  their  infantry.  Ouis^ 
of  the  cavalry  they  placed  companies  of  iipt- 
armed  foot-soldiers,  and  of  their  guns'-mea,  fbr 
their  safety  and  protection. 

In  consequence  of  this  mode  of  arraogeraect, 
it  was  no  easy  matter  to  come  to  where  their  great 
men  and  their  chiefs  were  stationed  in  order  of 
battle  and  ready  to  engage.  And  even  if  tbey 
could  have  been  reached,  it  would  not  have  been 
quite  safe  to  attack  the  nest  of  griffins  and  dec  a: 
lions  in  which  the  soldiers  of  London*  wen 
placed  ^I'ith  their  usual  equipments  ;  their  won- 
derful arms,  their  armour,  their  instruments  c; 
war,  and  their  enormous  multitudes,  for  it  is  nJi 
in  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  man  whom  I  faa\c 
known,  that  the  Saxons  ever  assembled  so  grea 
an  army  before  to  contend  with  the  Irish,  trom 
the  time  of  their  first  invasion  of  the  island  to  tie 
present  period,  such  was  the  effect  of  the  dread 
caused  by  the  strict  union  which  Father  Fracas 
had  procured  amongst  the  native  chiefs. 

*  I  do  not  exactly  understand  what  the  aatbor  mcAas  b%  tif 
soldiers  of  London.  Perhaps  he  means  to  express  bv  tix 
generally  English  soldiers.  In  the  tine  of  Elizabeth*  the  cu  - 
tary  of  the  city  consisted  of  1000  men,  feebly  armed.  Periip 
at  this  crisis  these  were  sent  to  Ireland. — £o. 
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When  arranged  in  this  manner^  they  marched 
slowly  on  to  meet  the  Irish,  saving  their  strength 
until  they  approached  them,  when  they  brandished 
instruments  of  war^  and  advanced  more  rapidly  to 
the  attack. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  condition  of  the  Irish 
army,  which  was  very  inferior,  both  in  arms, 
in  defensive  armour,  and  experience,  for  they 
were  not  covered  with  armour  like  their  oppo^ 
nents,  with  the  exception  of  their  leaders  and  a 
very  few  of  their  guards,  their  common  soldiers 
being,  in  comparison  with  the  English,  unarmed, 
except  in  the  quality  of  their  strong-hafted  pikes, 
and  their  broad  blue  javelins  firmly  fixed  in  their 
shafts.  They  had  also  straight  well-tempered 
swords  and  bright-bladed  axes,  for  the  overthrow 
of  their  enemies;  but  they  had  no  rings  or  chains 
on  them,  as  was  usual  with  the  axes  of  the 
English.  Their  missile  weapons  were  polished 
darts,  strong  bows  with  sharp-pointed  arrows, 
and  some  guns  with  quick-firing  locks,  such  as 
were  used  by  the  enemy. 

Nor  did  the  sons  of  Tyrconnell  come  to  this 
glorious  field  of  fight  unaided  by  the  Oael  of 
Albin,  for  the  kindred  of  the  nobly-born  Ineen- 
Dubh  rushed,  at  her  bidding,  to  the  succour  of 
her  gifted  son,  and  Donnell  Gorm,  he  of  the  isles, 
left  five  hundred  of  his  warriors  under  his  bro- 
ther's command,  to  aid  the  tribe  of  Connel  Gal- 
ban.  Mc  Cleod,  too,  came  firom  his  fastnesses,  with 
an  equal  number  of  brave  of  his  sept,  easily  dis- 
tinguished, like  their  countrymen,  from  the  sons  of 
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Tyrconnell,  by  the  dirersity  of  their  arms,  their 
armour,  their  mode  of  warfare^  their  maiincrs, 
and  their  language.  Still  more  did  therc^ 
from  the  sons  of  Connall  and  the  Gael  of  :!s 
land,  in  their  garment,  which  was  parti-aiiuSTi 
like  unto  that  of  Joseph,  the  son  of  Jacob,  nL 
only  reached  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  hai^i^  is 
ample  folds,  which  were  restrained  at  tbe  «iit 
by  a  girdle  bearing  their  pouch  and  ammmutks. 

These  were  variously  armed,  according  to  iLar 
fancy ;  some  with  hom-hafled  swords,  long,  cd 
of  military  use,  suspended  from  the  shoddeTS, 
above  which  their  hilts  appeared;  when  tbcy 
required  to  use  them  to  strike,  they  grasped  tbese 
formidable  weapons  with  both  hands,  and  dea]t 
around  helmet-cleaving  blows.  Others  of  tbes 
carried  well-polished  bows,  strong  and  senriccabk^ 
with  long  twanging  hempen  strings,  and  sba.^ 
pointed  arrows  that  whizzed  as  they  flew. 

Such  was  the  force  sent  by  the  kindred  €i  tbe 
high-bom  Ina  of  the  Isles. 

Before  the  battle  joined,  (yNeiU  and  CDonsd 
lost  not  the  opportunity  of  rousing  their  fbllowfn 
to  deeds  of  daring,  by  heart-stirring  words,  and 
first  was  heard  the  voice  of  the  wise  King  ci 
Ulster  rising  above  the  clang  of  arms,  exdu:^ 
his  heroes  to  valour,  urging  his  soldiers  to  remea- 
her  the  glory  of  their  country,  and  instructing  his 
mighty  men  by  his  wisdom,  for  he  had  expe- 
rienced war  on  many  a  well-contested  field. 

'*Ye  men  of  Ulster,"  he  said,  **the  day  \j> 
at  length  arrived    which   must   determine   yoor 
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ate,  and  that  of  this  nation,  whether,  when  united 
n  the  cause  of  your  religion  and  your  country, 
^ou  shall  conquer,  or  whether,  as  your  enemies 
^oasty  you  are  only  fit  to  be  their  bondsmen. 
3e  not  dismayed,  I  conjure  you,  at  the  English, 
»n  account  of  the  strangeness  of  their  military 
nstruments,  their  wonderful  armour,  or  their 
Lrms,  the  thundering  sounds  of  their  trumpets 
ind  their  drums,  their  mighty  preparations,  or 
iven  the  multitudes  of  their  host,  for  it  is  certain 
;hat  victory  will  this  day  be  yours.  My  heart 
issures  me  of  this ;  and  from  the  height  of  the 
incient  Cairn,  by  the  quick-swelling  Callan,  our 
;reat  ancestor's  spirit  looks  down  and  smiles 
)n  his  offspring.  Let  us  prove  ourselves  worthy 
)f  his  regard,  and  remember  that  we  contend  for 
^he  truth  and  for  freedom,  while  our  enemies 
ight  for  falsehood,  your  confinement  in  loath- 
some prisons,  and  for  your  extinction  as  a  nation, 
:hat  they  may  rob  you  of  your  rightful  inheri- 
^nce. 

'*  The  alternative  is  before  you  ;  let  each  man 
choose  between  freedom  and  slavery;  between 
the  pure  air  of  his  native  woods  and  fields,  and 
the  close  dank  vapour  of  an  English  dungeon. 
I  only  answer  for  myself.  Hugh  O'Neill  may 
fall  on  this  field,  but  he  shall  fall  as  the  last  King 
of  Ulster.  No  English  prison  shall  receive  his 
parting  sigh,  which  will  only  be  breathed  in  the 
free  air  of  his  native  land.  That  shout  tells  me 
that  every  heart  here  responds  to  mine. 
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"  In  the  hour  of  battle,  my  friends,  let  iis  it- 
member  the  words  of  the  illastrioas  Moran,  50i 
of  Maoin,  that  'nothing  braces  the  warrior'fcs 
so  effectually  as  the  knowledge  that  he  costris 
in  the  cause  of  truth.'  Ours  is  the  cause  of  ttt- 
dom  and  truth,  and  this  day  will  determine  bvv 
powerful  it  is  compared  with  that  of  fidsehocc 
Such  also  have  been  the  sentiments  of  our  poet> 
and  our  bards ;  let  it  not  be  said  that  they  bn 
taught  in  vain. 

**  Moreover,  men  of  Ulster,  it  is  easier  for  y». 
and  surely  more  commendable,  to  defend  yctff 
own  patrimony  against  the  oppression  of  othen. 
than  to  seize  on  that  of  some  unoffending  natkc 
after  you  are  expelled  by  your  own  fi&ult  iry^ 
your  native  inheritance,  an  inheritance  wti:i 
your  ancestors  have  enjoyed  for  so  many  ages." 

Scarcely  had  the  applauding  shout  raised  br 
the  assembled  chiefs  and  soldiers,  ceased  to  ecro 
from  the  surrounding  hills,  when  the  renowsef 
son  of  mighty  deeds,  Hugh  Roe,  son  of  Hn^ 
the  son  of  Manus,  who  seemed  sent  by  Almighty 
power,  as  Moses,  son  of  Amran,  to  the  assistana 
of  the  chosen  people,  to  free  them  from  bonda^ 
arose  amongst  the  chiefs  to  address  the  peo[^. 
who  stood  in  silent  admiration  of  his  noble  persca 
for  he  was  chief  in  manly  beauty  in  the  host,  azsc 
words,  deep  and  rapid  as  some  mighty  torrent, 
flowed  from  his  lips,  gushing  warm  from  bj 
richly  endowed  mind  and  patriotic  heart. 

"  Brethren  of  the  Kinneal  Connall,'*  he  saii 
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and  ye  my  countrymen  of  the  Ejnneal  Eoghaim, 
Oigiallians,  sons  of  Iveagh,  princes^  true  lords  and 
people  of  Irelaiid,  whatever  nation  now  assembled 
here  in  this  great  cause,  and  you  my  maternal  sept 
of  the  sons  of  the  Isles  of  Albin,  the  pulses  of 
whose  hearts  beat  with  the  same  blood  as  ours, 
give  me  silence  while  I  direct  your  attention  to 
your  present  situation  and  the  future  glory  which 
you  have  now  the  power  to  achieve.  My  noble 
kinsman.  The  O'Neill,  has  already  pointed  out  to 
you  the  nature  of  our  present  contest.  He  has 
told  you  that  we  contend  for  truth,  they  for  false- 
hood ;  we  for  our  own  freedom,  they  for  our 
slavery. 

''  I,  my  friends,  nave  experienced  the  mercies  of 
their  prison.  I  have  heard  the  sighs  of  hearts 
bursting  within  those  walls.  To  me  that  is  reality 
which  you  shuddered  at  when  even  fancied.  But 
I  came  not  here  to  speak  of  my  own  wrongs.  I 
came  to  lead  you  in  arms  against  those  who  strive 
to  deprive  you  of  those  rights  which  you  derive 
from  your  ancestors^  and  which  constitute  your 
happiness  here,  and  of  that  religion  which  promises 
you  happiness  hereafter.  Oh !  it  is  a  glorious 
sight,  men  of  Ulster,  to  see  you  at  length,  after 
many  ages  of  ruinous  division,  knit  together  in 
the  bond  of  a  common  religion ;  to  see  septs  now 
united,  who  so  often  before  wasted  the  strength 
given  for  national  defence  in  private  feuds,  while 
the  enemy  looked  on  and  laughed  to  scorn 
the  threats  of  a  people  who  had    not    learned 
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to  be  true  to  themselves.     See,  my  friends  ad 
countrymen,    in    yon   host   which    England  bs 
marched  into  your  land,  the  effects  of  the  jci 
inspired  by  your  union.     Never  before  buos 
implacable  enemy  brought  so  powerful  a  lery -t: 
the  field,  for  now  they  cannot  rule  by  dividm^  r '- 
wasting  your  strengdi  in  civil  discord,  bat  m^^ 
meet  a  united  nation,  stimulated  by  every  ser.t:- 
ment  calculated  to  nerve  the  freeman's  arm  to  vic- 
tory.    I   point  to  this  well   armed  host   v^(i- 
stands  opposed  to  us  with  no  feeling  of  dread  b£ 
of  gratulation,  for  as  long  as  we  remain  united^  n 
must  command  success.   Though  driven  from  rock 
to  rock,  from  hill  to  hill,  still  if  true  to  our  o«ii 
cause,  we  must  succeed. 

'^  Before  yon  sun,  which  now  advances  up  tbe 
steep  ascent  of  heaven,  has  sunk  to  his  evenm: 
bed  of  clouds,  you  will  have  had  an  opportuiuty 
of  measuring  your  strength  with  the  proud  Saxcf 
on  your  native  plains ;  of  sweeping,  by  your  cos- 
bined  efforts,  their  iron-clad  host  from  the  hni 
and  like  tbe  mighty  wave  on  the  shore,  wka 
chafed  by  the  western  gale,it  puts  forth  its  stren^^. 
and  have  overwhelmed  by  your  might  the  wii^ 
beach  of  their  hopes,  and  ruining  their  fatal  amy 
Now  I  speak  to  you  as  men  prepared  to  do  li 
that  is  becoming  in  men,  who  have  such  mi^^tr 
interests  to  contend  for,  and  who  require  no  rr- 
ther  inspiration  than  the  knowledge  that  th^ 
strike  for  their  country.  But  I  could,  if  neces5a7. 
produce  a  further  warrant  of  victory,  for  I  have 
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caused  search  to  be  made  in  the  ancient  records  of 
our  country,  and  find  many  predictions  of  our 
holy  prophets,  which  bear  upon  this  very  time. 

*'  Listen  to  the  words  of  our  sainted  Columb- 
kill,  the  son  of  Phelim,  of  the  race  of  Connall^ 
which  refer  to  the  present  period.  *  /  see  in  the 
forthcoming  time  a  man  of  the  pure  race  of  the 
Gael.  Woeful  lamentation  shall  follow  in  his  train. 
He  shall  be  the  chief  to  effect  the  divine  purpose  to 
this  landy  and  reign  a  triumphant  king  for  many 
years'  But  time  does  not  permit  to  show  how 
our  holy  men  gifted  in  the  explanations  prove  that 
the  present  time,  and  your  present  Dynast  are 
here  referred  to.  I  know  it  is  in  vain  to  waste  pre- 
cious moments  in  exhortations  to  valour ;  I  know 
you  do  not  require  my  persuasions  to  urge  you 
to  fight  for  your  country;  I  know  how  deep  a 
stake  you  have  in  that  country ;  it  is  for  it,  not 
for  your  chiefs  you  contend ;  it  is  for  your  children 
dear  to  you  as  the  dearest  vein  of  your  hearts ; 
it  is  for  the  wife  of  your  youth  that  each  of  you 
will  this  day  draw  his  sword,  in  defence  of  her 
who  first  won  his  love,  the  faithful  partner  of  his 
joy  or  grief. 

"  Surely  you  require  no  persuasion  to  induce 
you  to  save  these  from  the  cruel  outrages  of  a 
hireling  and  barbarous  soldiery?  I  know  with 
such  inducements  to  bravery  you  will  never  retreat 
one  foot  from  the  ground  appointed  for  your 
leaders,  on  whose  heads  must  rest  the  responsibi- 
lity of  this  day's  battle. 
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You,  I  know,  will  perform  your  duty.   Yon 
leaders  are  not  un|mown   to  you ;  are  yoa  resk, 
as  in  other  cases,  where  victory  crowned  yo&ra- 
ertionsy  to  submit  to  their  guidance!     Yc^se. 
That  assurance  makes   their  task  an  easy  oblxi 
they  have  not  forgotten  the  storming  of  PortzcoR. 
nor  the  siege  of  Armagh.    The  nights  of  wstcairi 
and  fatigue  with  which  you  purchased  MoQftgbi;. 
The  celerity  with  which  you  traversed  the  pbiss 
of  Connaught,  and  drove  the   spoil   which  tae 
proud  Saxon  and  his  Irish  allies  dared  not  defeii 
into  your  own  fastnesses.    This  day  too,  shall  bet 
day  of   spoil,  not  of   beeves    and   swift-feotsc 
coursers ;  but  men  and  weapons  of  that  host  whose 
glittering  arms  you  wiU  soon    descry.     That  host 
which  marches  against  you  to  spoil  yourh^^ 
homes !" 

The  chiefs  and  nobles  of  Ulster,  who  had  b- 
tened  with  profound  attention  to  their  leadcrsi) 
assured  them  that  they  fully  agreed  in  all  whidi 
had  been  said,  and  were  ready  to  bind  tfaemsebo 
and  their  people  to  the  cause,  by  any  rehgio3s 
rite  which  could  add  to  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion. 

O'Neill,  who  saw  that  the  addresses  thcv 
had  heard  had  made  a  strong  impression,  did  Dt3» 
allow  the  opportunity  to  be  lost  of  binding  thee 
still  more  strongly  by  their  enthusiasm  to  tiur 
cause  of  their  country.  For  this  purpose,  be 
commanded  a  religious  ceremony  to  be  preparrd 
in  a  neighbouring  chapel,  and  the  various  tribes 
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nder  their  leaders,  afterwards  passed  before  him, 
nd  made  a  solemn  vow  to  perish  or  conquer  in 
le  expected  battle. 

While  the  chiefs  and  soldiers  remained  around 
he  stand  of  their  princes,  a  new  subject  of  int^ 
Bst  was  produced,  by  the  arrival  of  Father  Fran- 
iSy  who  made  his  way  through  the  opening  crowd, 

0  the  presence  of  the  Dynast  and  O'Donnell, 
rhen  pointing  to  an  aged  poet,  who  accompanied 
im^  thus  addressed  them  in  his  most  excited 
nanner. 

^*  Princes  and  men  of  Ulster !  tarry  yet  for 
lome  moments,  and  listen  to  the  last  words  I  shall, 
perhaps,  address  to  you;  the  days  of  Father 
Francis  are  numbered;  the  few  which  remain 
nust  be  spent  in  very  different  scenes  than  the 
present.  The  great  end  of  his  mission  is  accom- 
plished; he  sees  you  a  united  nation  in  arms. 
He  predicts  the  final  victory  which  will  give  peace 
to  your  homes;  freedom  to  your  consciences; 
do  not,  when  he  is  no  longer  amongst  you,  fall 
Eiway  from  the  glorious  union  which  he  has  been 
the  humble  instrument  of  effecting !  The  noble 
chief  of  Tyrconnell  has  already  told  you  that 
ancient  prophets  have  promised  much  glory  to 
this  land  about  this  time.  He  has  recited  to 
you,  the  words  of  the  sainted  Columbkill,  the 
prophet  of  truth.    All  this  is  known  to  me,  and 

1  have  looked  forward  to  the  fulfilment  of  these 
promises  with  fear  and  trembling,  lest  I  should  not 
be  spared  until  the  hour  of  our  glory ;  for  I  could 
not  foresee  that  this  day  would  be  that  of  fulfil- 
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ment,  and  had  victory  deserted  yoar  banner  I 
should  have  seen  no  cause  to  despair  of  tdg: 
country. 

^  As  I  stole  away  this  morning  from  my  cS,x> 
witness  this  great  assembly  of  yoar  coimtiysxs. 
I  met  harrying  towards  this  meeting,  the  mtsx 
bard,   who  is    now  my  companion  ;    seal  sive 
strength   to  age,  and  the  once  renowned  Ferfea 
O'Clery,  he  who  is   the   most  learned  of  sagfs* 
now  stands  before  his  chief  to  unfold  the  pr> 
phecy  of  the  holy  and  sainted  Bercan,  which  bas 
remained  so  long  a  subject  of  contention  amorg^ 
the  learned  of  this  land.     Listen  to  the  words  ot 
your  sage,  men  of  Tyrconnell  !*' 

And  now  the  illustrious  O^Donnell  took  liis 
bard  by  the  hand^  and  raised  him  up  to  the  hi;^ 
platform  of  the  chiefs,  and  presented  the  horr 
man  to  the  eyes  of  his  people ;  the  snow  of  ^ 
was  on  his  head^  and  his  white  beard  flowed  doirt 
over  his  bosom. 

^^  I  come  from  the  retirement  of  agey**  said  tk 
sage,  "  to  greet  the  chief  of  my  sept,  and  agaa 
behold,  as  in  youth,  the  noble  Kinneal  Codg&H 
arrayed  for  the  good  fight.  The  spirit  erf  pro- 
phecy is  upon  me ;  darkness  falls  from  these  a^ 
eyes.  I  understand  the  words  of  our  holy  sain: 
*^  Say  to  me  by  what  name  is  yon  plain  call^i 
which  lies  in  front  of  your  station,  noble  CXedl 
for  the  words  of  the  sacred  truth  giving  Benaa 
have  been   familiar  to  me  for  a  long   time  : — In 

THE    BATTLB    OP  THE    TELI^OW  FORD    THE    BAB* 
BARIAN     SHALL    PERISH  ;     AFTER   THE     BXPrL- 
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ION       OF     THE     STRANGERS    THBIR     PURSUERS 
HAL.r.    BE    JOYFUL  V* 

Here  a  wild  shout  was  raised  by  the  men  of 
ryrone^  and  ^' Beal-na-buidhe  !"  '*Beal-na- 
IT7IDHE  !'*  burst  simultaneously  from  the  as- 
iembled  host,  for  the  marsh  before  them  was 
ndeed  the  yellow  ford. 

**  Men  of  Ulster  !"  continued  the  bard,  **  can 
irou  any  longer  doubt  that  victory  will  this  day  re- 
nrard  your  faith  ;  can  you  any  longer  hesitate  to  en- 
3;age  yon  barbarian  host,  which  it  is  your  high 
destiny  to  sweep  from  the  land.  Is  there  any 
man  in  this  assembly  who  dares  to  doubt  the 
holy  saint  Bercan  ?  If  there  be,  let  him  stand 
forth  and  separate  from  his  more  worthy  country- 
men. Is  there  any  man  here  who  is  ready  to 
exchange  martyrdom,  if  necessary,  for  inglorious 
and  cowardly  safety ;  if  there  be,  let  him  depart 
Arom  amongst  the  noble  sons  of  Ulster  now  as- 
sembled. 

**  Fellow  countrymen,  there  is  no  man  here  so 
base  as  to  wish  to  avoid  the  perils  of  this  glorious 
day! 

*^  The  bard  shall  hand  down  to  posterity  the  fame 
of  those  who  achieve  this  victory ;  the  saints  who 
guard  our  country  hallow  the  death  of  those  who 
fall  in  this  glorious  struggle.  Better  to  die  thus, 
the  lamented  of  chiefs ;  the  chosen  of  the  church ; 
than  drag  on  years  of  inglorious  life,  the  Saxon's 
bondslave  !*' 
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CHAPTEB  XV. 

Now  the  swift-footed  Maniis,  son  of  Ctn». 
brought  tidings  to  the  Dynast  of  Ulster  of  A^ 
approach  of  the  Saxon  force,  which  moTcd  dovly 
on,  in  good  order,  towards  the  phce  appointed  3f 
the  sages  of  ancient  days. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  the  Irish  princoW 
formed  their  troops,  and  arranged  their  order  d 
battle  opposite  to  the  foreigners,  whose  ^prwci 
was  now  visible,  as  thev  wound  around  the  bii. 
crowned  with  woods.  Here  they  stood  immct?- 
able  within  the  trenches,  furrows,  and  deep  fits 
covered  over  with  herbage,  which  had  been  fonuft 
during  the  night,  by  order  of  the  wise  Kins  i 
Ulster,  under  the  direction  of  the  feithfol  Mana 
and  the  nobly- bom  Uchard,  lord  of  Fertnil*?- 
in  the  way  by  which  they  knew  the  English  fait 
would  rush  to  the  onset. 

The  English,  as  they  approached.  90^^- 
their  trumpets,  their  hoarse  horns,  and  beat  tVr 
soul-exciting  tabors,  brandishing  their  wcajx^'^ 
and  expecting  to  find  an  easy  conquest,  and  n:t 
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spoil  in  the  Irish  host ;  so  that  the  hearing  of 
that  strange  noise  of  battle  was  sufficient  cause  of 
dismay  and  terror,  to  enfeeble  the  strong  and 
render  timid  the  valiant. 

For  a  time  they  were  permitted  to  march,  as  if 
in  triumph,  and  their  leader  already  anticipated 
an  easy  victory,  when  they  entered  into  a  narrow 
pass,  which  opened  upon  the  level  ground  in  frontof 
the  Jrish  station.  Here  they  encountered  the  first 
obstacle  to  their  progress,  for,  from  amongst  the 
groves  of  yew,  which  were  scattered  along  the 
hillocks,  rushed  the  companions  of  Manus,  lightly 
armed  and  active,  against  their  compressed  ranks. 
Here,  too,  the  Bannachts  of  Tyrrell  rushed  to  the 
fight,  dealing  destruction  by  their  light  javelins^ 
and  piercing  the  heavy-armed  cavalry  as  they  fell 
from  their  disabled  horses.  Still,  the  brave 
Saxons,  though  thrown  into  confusion,  were  not 
deterred  from  their  purpose,  but,  driving  the  lights 
armed  infantry  before  them  by  the  weight  of  their 
horse  and  the  shot  of  their  cannon,  they  reached 
the  plain,  where  O'Neill,  the  wise  King  of  Ulster, 
stood  to  give  them  battle. 

When  the  Saxons,  therefore,  reached  the  broad 
deep  ditches  that  were  dug  for  them,  the  Irish 
boldly  advanced  to  meet  them,  sending  out  in 
front  a  throng  of  light-armed  soldiers,  who  joined 
with  those  under  Tyrrell  and  Manus,  and  soon 
caused  the  enemy's  van  to  halt,  in  consequence  of 
the  wounds  received  from  their  missiles ;  for  the 
Irish  threw  a  shower  of  light,  slender-headed 
darts,   of  sharp-pointed  arrows,  and    of   heavy 
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leaden  bullets,  which  sorely  galled  the  light  tio*'"^ 
on  the  English  wings. 

The  Saxons,  on  their  part,  in  like  mann?,  is- 
charged  their  small,  true-aiming  fusees,  and  ves 
heavy  musquets,  the  report  of  which  lererbensd 
through  the  woods  and  forests,  the  recessa^ 
the  rocks,  and  the  strong  places  of  the  adjoiz^s 
country. 

In  this  encounter,  many  were  IdBed  isd 
wounded  of  both  parties,  but  principally  m  ccr 
side,  for  the  shots  of  the  English  reached  tbe  ^- 
thest,  and  the  Irish  troops  were  arranged  ia  da^ 
bodies.  This,  however,  was  soon  remedied  In 
the  leaders  of  the  light  troops  of  the  Irish  srny. 
who  scattered  them,  in  loose  order,  around  tike 
masses  of  the  Saxon  troops,  and  galled  tiiea 
from  Mrithin  the  cover  which  the  nature  of  tbe 
country  afforded,  and  of  which  they  heat  bw 
how  to  take  advantage.  Occasionally,  as  oppjr* 
tunities  offered,  they  closed  in  upon  the  bai^ 
rian,  and  allowed  the  Black  Knight,  who,^ 
his  lances,  had  joined  his  former  friends  mVJt 
morning,  to  charge  upon  the  already  disoomttcsi 
soldiers  of  the  Marshal  of  The  Newry. 

The  English  general  was,  in  consequence  i 
this  movement,  forced  to  change  the  order  of  ^ 
battle,  and  move  the  battalions  of  men  in  ann^'r 
to  the  flanks,  and  the  guns'-men  and  skirmi^ir^ 
parties,  placed  originally  on  tbe  flanks,  war. 
forced  to  move  into  the  centre,  and  protect  thr> 
selves  from  the  overpowering  attacks  of  the  Ins? 
troops.       In  this  manner,  the    progress   of  t3r 
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English  troops  was  checked,  and  their  new  posi- 
tion taken,  under  the  increasing  attacks  of  their 
opponents,  whose  fire  produced  fearful  havoc  on 
the  closely  formed,  and  firm,  compact  masses  of 
the  barbarians. 

Anger,  and  fury  seized  the  captains  and  leaders 
on  both  sides,  when  they  saw  their  friends  and 
fellow-soldiers  wounded,  and  mangled,  and  killed, 
and  both  parties  rushed  to  the  fight  with  renewed 
energy,  determined  to  avenge  the  fate  of  those 
who  had  fallen.  The  battle  now  continued  to 
rage  for  some  time  in  the  manner  described,  with- 
out cessation,  and  the  chief  of  Tyrone,  the  con- 
summate general  of  our  nation,  as  occasion 
required,  sent  fresh  detachments  to  the  assistance 
of  those  engaged ;  restraining,  at  the  same  time,  the 
impetuosity  of  O'Donnell,  and  other  chiefs,  whose 
exertion  he  saw  ^ould  be  yet  required  to  ensure 
the  victory  to  their  nation* 

The  chief  of  Roughan,  alone,  did  not  require  the 
exhortation  of  his  general  by  whose  side  he  sat, 
on  his  foaming  steed,  calmly  watching  every  glance 
of  his  dark  eye,  when  he  saw  the  Saxons  becom- 
ing involved  in  the  snare  he  had  set  for  them ; 
for  he  well  knew  that  Hugh  O'Neill  perfectly 
understood  the  high  game  at  which  he  played. 

At  length  it  was  evident  that  the  English  be- 
came less  secure  of  the  result.  Party  after  party 
passed  to  the  rear,  bearing  their  officers,  many  of 
whom  fell  wounded  during  the  progress  of  the 
engagement.  Still,  their  leader  was  undaunted ; 
and  had  victory  depended  on  his  exertions,  he 
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would  have  maintained  his  own  fame,  andpti- 
fied  his  hatred  to  the  chief  of  Tyrone. 

As  it  was,  however,  appointed  by  the  w^ 
daining  and  all  powerful  cause,  as  1  hare  ^ 
shown,  that  the  Irish  should  gain  the  Tictory.Bi 
triumph  on  that  day,  it  happened  thatictste 
soldier  of  the  Saxons,  after  having  spent  his  sttft 
of  ammunition,  went  to  one  of  the  nearest  po»sc 
barrels,  which  were  placed  in  the  YcrycfatRtf 
the  army,  in  order  to  refill  his  pouch;  and  pst» 
he  was  in  the  act  of  stretching  his  hand  totiie 
powder,*  a  Ught  from  his  match  fell  into  the  Iwx 
of  granulated  sparks  which  immediately  expiodd 
The  flame  was  thus  communicated  from  ^^ 
barrel,  so  that  everything  which  happened  to  be 
near  the  place,   both    men    and  horses,  arm 
clothing,  and  aU  that  they  had  valuable  thert« 
blown  up  into  the  air.      Even  the  camwra^s 
many  parts  of  the  field,  were  removed  from  tDC 
situations,  or  dismounted,  or  rendered  uscJess 
the  purposes  of  the  battle.  . ., 

The  blaze  of  light  which,  for  a  time,  fetrf|-|J 
illuminated  the  very  summit  oi  the  heareDS, 
succeeded  for  a  long  time  after,  by  ^  ^^ 
pitchy  darkness,  so  that  it  was  difficult  w^^' 
one  to  know  his  own  particular  friend  no© 
enemy. 

At  this  awful  hour,  his  cool  judgment  did  »- 
for  a  moment,  forsake  the  war-tried  /eao^ 

•  I  adopt  this  expression  for  ganpowder,  from  ^*  _^ 
where  the  soldiers*  maskets  are  ctlled  z^os  ci  P*^^ 
sparks. 
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English ;  (or,  in  a  short  time,  even  within  the 
canopy  of  smoke  caused  by  the  explosion,  he  re- 
formed his  battle.  But  it  was  in  yain ;  for  when 
the  cloud  began  to  roll  away,  and  passed  along, 
illuminated  by  the  bright  rays  of  the  summer  sun, 
he  was  seen  emerging  from  it,  like  the  genius  of 
battle,  he  became  a  mark  for  every  gun  of  the 
light  troops,  who  hovered  on  the  flanks  of  his 
army;  and  when  he^  for  a  moment,  raised  his 
beaver  to  view  the  field  of  battle,  he  was  struck 
to  the  ground,  for  his  destiny  was  fulfilled  by  a 
bullet  from  a  coppice  to  the  right« 

And  now  finom  the  same  quarter  the  unfortunate 
Sheamus  Ruadh,  who  had  not  been  seen  by  any 
of  his  friends  since  the  morning  succeeding  the 
surprise  of  O'Neill's  camp,  was  seen  to  rush  like 
a  maniac,  and  join  the  light  troops  of  his  chief, 
whom  he  headed  in  their  charge  against  the 
dismayed  enemy,  and  flinging  away  his  gun, 
rushed  with  his  sharp  spear  in  their  foremost  rank, 
where  he  soon  found  the  death  he  eagerly  sought ; 
for  since  the  fatal  act  committed  at  the  cross  of 
Donoughmour,  he  had  not  enjoyed  one  moment  of 
repose. 

When  his  body  was  found  by  those  sent  by  his 
chief  to  search  for  it,  after  the  termination  of  the 
engagement,  that  the  full  rights  of  religion  might 
be  paid  to  the  faithful  follower  of  his  family,  his 
countenance  wore  an  expression  of  anguish  fear- 
ful to  behold,  even  in  death. 

The  loss  of  the  general  completed  the  mis- 
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fortune   of  the  English^  who  were  now  attLkfC 
by  the   firesh  forces  of  O'Neill,  which  y.-jti 
down  upon  them  like  a  winter  torrent,  loq 
them     along,     and    destroying  them  io  :i^' 
course.     It  was  in  vain,  they  attempted  ti  ri 
themselves    from    the   dangerous  positioGiSi 
which  they  advanced,  by  getting  dear  ot  i 
trenches  idready  mentioned.    The  Insh  (Sc  r.t 
relax   in   their  efforts,  but  continued  to  p^^ifc 
cutting  down  all  who  endeavoured  to  make  isy 
opposition,  and  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  p- 
mitted  attacking  them  in  small  parties  wktm 
several  leaders,  who  all  felt  anxious  to  take  ipi-^ 
in  the  successful  struggle  of  this  gloricms  day. 

The  Dynast  of  Ulster  having  made  thewco- 
sary  arrangements  for  the  pursuit  of  the  te 
enemy,  and  giving  orders  for  the  attendance  £ 
the  wounded,  and  the  burial  of  the  dead  of  >- 
nations,  entered  the  sacred  city  in  ttiumph,  ^'^ 
before  the  going  down  of  tlie  sun,  wc  pertors«i 
the  high  thanksgiving  service  for  rictory,  Wie- 
the cloistered  walls  of  its  cathedral. 
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CHAPTER  XVI, 

The  night-dew  had  not  yet  risen  from  the  her- 
bage.    It  was  one  of  those  cold  summer  mornings 
which  in  this  country,  often  precede  a  fine  and  sultry 
day,  though  to  the  feelings  of  an  unexperienced  per- 
son^Iittle  indicative  at  the  time  of  the  weather  which 
succeeds^  when  a  knight  in  dark  armour  without 
pennon  or  device  rode  slowly  down  toward  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  which  has  been  the  scene  of  so 
much  of  this  history.    A  small  band  of  lancers, 
not  more  distinguished  than  their  leader  in  exter- 
nal appearance,  though  like  him  well  mounted  and 
clad  in  armour  of  the  best  fabric,  followed  at  the 
same  leisurely  pace.    To  a  stranger  they  would 
have  appeared  to  guard  a  pass  from  one  part  of 
the  country  to  anodier  or  merely  to  await  the  com- 
mands of  a  superior  to  pursue  their  march.    At 
a  signal  from  their  leader  this  party  halted,  and 
taking  the  bridles  from  their  horses,  allowed  them 
to  graze  on  the  rich  pasture  on  the  banks,  seating 
themselves  in  the  meantime  on  the  rocks  close  to 
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the  lake  whose  calm  waters  rippled  at  i^te  kt 
From  the  unguarded  manner  in  which  theysct^i 
it  was  evident  they  had  no  apprehensicm  d  sr- 
prise,  and  they  continued  to  converse  tosete:, 
like   men  who   forget  for  a  time  their  n'js^ 
duties   in   unaccustomed  relaxation.    Whik  "J 
men  were  thus  employed,  the  leader  rode  ic^] 
along  the  shore,  some  times  causing  his  dait  stzei 
to  cool  his  heated  hoofs  in  the  lake,  or  aEovir; 
him  to  crop  the  tender  herbage  on  the  banL 

It  was  not  for  some  time  after  the  arrinl  oi  t^s 
party  that  a  much  lai^r  body  of  soldiers,  i3? 
armed,  and  mounted,  though  not  so  iuiifon£  c 
appearance  as  the  attendants  of  the  knigbt  nt 
seen  gaily  rising  in  view  in  the  soutbcm  qiJ^rr 
at  some  distance  from  the  margin  of  the  lake,  t:: 
circuitous  course  of  whose  banks  they  scemec  t 
shun,  pushing  forward  by  the  shortest  line  tLty 
could  discover. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment,  when  the  b^** 
remarked  their  approach,  he  seemed  to  attnrt  ::< 
attention  of  their  leader,  who  immediately  n«Ci:  v 
the  front  of  his  men,  and  having  formed  ue> 
into  regular  order,  led  them  rapidly  towinli  '> 
stranger.  When,  however,  he  obserrcd  that  hf  ^ 
unattended  he  ordered  his  party  to  halt,  and  ra- 
ting his  lance  in  the  rest,  rode  forward  to*^^"- 
the  knight,  who  awaited  his  approach  »i*^'  - 
any  shew  of  concern,  making  no  fiirther  cr-^V^- 
when  his  antagonist  came  within  a  moderate  ^^ 
tance,  then  fixing  his  lance  firmly  in  the  pv''- 
and  moving  slowly  to  one  side.    The  straDC^r-  * 
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bserving  this  peaceful  demonstration^  recovered 
is  lance,  and  reigning  his  horse,  rode  slowly 
owards  the  knight,  who  awaited  his  approach 
rithout  any  appearance  of  hostile  intent. 

In  a  short  time,  Tyrrell,  for  he  was  the  newly 
rrived  person,  recognized  the  knight  who  had 
endered  such  essential  aid  to  him  and  his  friends 
n  the  memorable  struggle  which  terminated  in 
he  rescue  of  (yDonnell  firom  the  hands  of  Sir 
Charles  Clifford. 

^'  Pardon  me.  Sir  knight,''  he  said,  as  he  halted 
»y  the  side  of  the  other,  **  for  not  sooner  recog- 
lizing  you  ;  but,  truly,  I  rather  expected  to 
encounter  an  English  force,  though  few  of  that 
lation  now  remain  in  Ulster,  than  one  whose 
dsits  are  so  few,  and  only,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
:o  be  hoped  for  in  great  emergencies.'' 

'^  I  am  not  so  easily  deceived,''  the  knight 
replied.  '^Had  I  not  recognized  the  person  of 
:he  brave  Lord  of  Fertullah,  I  should  not  have 
parted  with  my  faithful  lance  so  readily.  I  am 
lot  surprized  at  your  error,"  he  added ;  **  as  wise 
men  as  you  have  been  mistaken  in  my  person. 
My  wish  at  present  is  to  have  some  conversation 
with  you,  and  I  have  awaited  your  approach  for 
some  time.  You  need  not  be  surprized  at  this. 
I  was  aware  that  you  were  summoned  to  The 
O'Donnell's  marriage  feast,  whither  it  does  not 
suit  my  plans  to  go,  and  having  some  knowledge 
of  your  movements,  I  have  arranged  this  as  the 
place  for  our  interview.  You  see,"  he  continued, 
pointing  to  his  men,  ^^  I  am  not  unattended  or 
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unprotected.     I  must,  nevathekss,  request  ^ 
to  confide  in  my  honour,  and  dismiss  yonr  tel- 
lowers.     I  do  not  like  my  pcopk  to  minsle  ^ 
those  of  other  commanders.    Be  not  offenikc  t 
this.    You  know  I  am  not  churlish  of  rither  tt 
company  or  mine,  on  fitting  occasions.  Y«  ts 
order  them  forwajrd  to  their  next  halting  pt 
which    cannot    be   fer  for    your  steed  ban 
marks   of  having  come  some  distance  Jrdr. 
though  the  day  is  still  young.    Do'st  see  yoii 
andent  yew  tree,"  he  added,  as  TyrreU  pm»^ 
to  obey  his  wish,  «  nearly  dose  to  the  ^^ 
edge ;  it  is  a  fitvourite  of  mine,  and  shaD  be  ly 
tent  on  this  occanon.    Many  years  have  pi^se- 
since  its  seed  was  sown.    It  may  afford  sheJe: 
to  many  a  bold  chief  and  pilgrim  after  we  it 
both  foigotten.     Meet  me  there  when  m  !»« 
dismissed  your  men ;  I  shall  await  your  arr^ 
under  its  shade.      It  is  unnecessary  that  ffj 
people  should  see  you  combg  to  it,  so  J^ 
approach  firom  the  other  side."  .^ 

When  Tyrrell  departed  to  make  the  prescr^ 
arrangements,  the  stranger  took  adTantege  c*  ^ 
absence  to  desire  his  followers  to  picket  t«r 
horses  where  they  stood,  and  take  their  o«  "^ 
freshment,  saying,  he  wished  to  be  alone  for  sci* 
time,  and  to  remain  undisturbed,  unless  m  ^^ 
of  pressing  necessity.  Tyrrell  soon  after  K- 
him  under  the  shade  of  the  yew,  ^}^  J^^ 
spreading  branches  afforded  an  impervious  - 
and,  indeed,  bore  some  resemblance  tea «P*^^ 
tent,  and  following  the  example  of  his  myster^^ 
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>rapanion,  spread  his  cloak  on  the  green  turf, 
here  he  remained  for  some  time,  awaiting  his 
leasure  to  commence  the  conversation,  having 
rst  relieved  himself  of  his  helmet,  which  he 
laced  at  his  side. 

'^  I  have  found  it  necessary/'  said  the  stranger, 
peaking  in  a  low  and  melancholy  voice,  which 
funded  gloomily  from  within  his  helmet,  which 
e  continued  to  wear,  '^  I  have  found  it  necessary, 
1  consequence  of  circumstances  which  I  will 
hortly  explain,  to  throw  aside  the  mystery  which 
las  enveloped  me,  at  least  to  you,  and  make 
explanations  respecting  myself,  and  refer  to 
svents,  the  knowledge  of  which  I  once  intended 
thould  die  with  me.  Circumstances  change  our 
riews,  our  prospects,  our  feelings,  in  a  way  we 
Annot  anticipate ;  they  are  the  waves  of  the  sea 
)n  which  we  are  borne  almost  without  the  power 
)f  directing  our  own  course.  You  little  sus- 
)ected,  Richard,  when  you  first  saw  the  black 
cnight,  whose  face  the  visor  covered.'' 

So  saying,  he  unclosed  his  helmet,  and  dis- 
covered the  pale  features  of  Father  Francis, 
srhich  no  longer  possessed  tiieir  usual  settled  and 
calm  expression. 

^^  For  what  reason,  holy  father,"  exclaimed 
the  astonished  Tyrrell,  when  he  had,  in  some 
measure,  recovered  from  his  amazement,  "  do 
you  assume  tiiis  disguise  ?" 

^'  Listen  to  my  story,  and  you  will  soon  under- 
stand all.  To  you  only,  of  all  those  to  whom  I 
have  sometimes  been  a  companion  in  this  land. 
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shall  it  be  told.  Even  The  CDonncll  mubt  n-s 
know  me  as  other  than  the  poor  monk  Fatif 
Francis. 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  must  infonn  pn  c£ 
Sir  Philip  Selby,  by  my  advice,  has  returned  > 
England  with  his  ward,  and  will  not  becctf  "^ 
yisit  his  Irish  possessions  ;  and  it  is  only  be^iss 
I  wish  to  serve  you,  as  I  have  the  power,  in  tk: 
addresses  to  his  niece.  I  say  the  Lady  EIbb?tL 
his  niece,  that  I  am  compelled  to  make  this  6- 
closure.     Sir  Philip  Selby  is  my  brother;  ©-" 
he  added,  after  a  pause,  "  the  Lady  Elizakt:  3 
my  daughter.     Start  not  at  the  annoonceiKt 
Her^s  is  a  higher  destiny  than  could  bdocg  to : 
child  of  Sir  Charles  CUfford.    Such  flowers  spn:: 
not  from  ignoble  stalks. 

"  You  see  before  you,  my  son,**  the  monk  cr- 
tinued,  speaking  rapidly,  and  with  iDcreax^. 
animation  of  countenance  and  manner,  **  in  *-^ 
wasted  form,  one  of  the  most  powerfel  oi  2' 
ancient  barons  of  England ;  one  who  could  o^ff 
aspire  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  state,  % 
who  fell  from  his  elevation,  it  needs  not  tov  - 
say  how  far.  If,  by  any  chance,  you  hare  f^ 
heard  of  Francis,  the  last  Earl  of  BriaK-nt. 
attainted  in  the  present  reign  of  high  crimes  r- 
misdemeanour,  and  supposed  to  have  di^  •" 
banishment,  I  am  that  man.  But  I  intici:*' 
Those  who  knew  the  advantages  I  po**"^ 
could  never  have  imagined  by  what  dark  ck-  • 
the  evening  of  my  days  have  been  enTeiipf- 
Rich,  nobly-born,  and  with  talents  not  to  bei.fr 
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Lsed,  I  entered  on  life,  with  every  prospect  of  a 
rilliant  and  happy  career.  My  childhood  was 
^ent  under  the  care  of  kind  and  indulgent  pa- 
ints, who  afforded  me  every  advantage  which 
'ealth  could  procure.  Bear  in  mind,  lUchard, 
iiat  I  can,  without  vanity,  speak  of  myself.  I  feel 
kat  the  identity  of  the  young  noble  is  something 
istant  from  that  of  the  old  monk ;  I  know  too 
hat  you  will  view  them  as  two  persons.  I,  there- 
ore,  speak  of  what  I  was,  as  I  would  of  one  I  had 
:nown  at  some  distant  period.  When,  therefore, 
.  say  that  Earl  Francis  was  admired  and  beloved, 
hat  he  possessed  those  quaUties  which  endear 
nan  to  his  fellows  and  his  friends,  do  not  attri- 
lute  it  to  the  vanity  of  the  poor  child  of  affliction 
lefore  you.  1 1  is  long,  alas  \  since  I  had  cause, 
even  if  I  had  had  inclination,  to  be  vain-glorious. 
*'  The  first  marked  event  of  my  life,  and  it  forms 
oneof  the  important  linksin  the  chain  of  my  destiny, 
was  parting  from  my  family  and  the  home  of  my 
youth,  to  enter  the  Carthusian  college  of  Bruges,  for 
at  the  period  I  speak  of,  the  Universities  of  Eng- 
land bad  ceased  to  be  favourite  places  of  edu- 
<»ition  to  those  of  our  faith ;  besides,  they  who 
then  watched  over  the  development  of  my  feel- 
ings, saw  with  pain  that  I  yielded,  in  some  de- 
gree, to  the  spedous  arguments  urged  by  its  sup- 
porters in  favour  of  the  new  religion.  I  will 
endeavour  to  explain  to  you  the  state  of  my  feel- 
ings at  the  time,  which  will  shew  how  unnecessary 
were  the  precautions  of  my  friends. 
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^'  Pride    of  family,   the    reflection    that  ocr 
honours  had  grown  with  the  power  of  the  chuti 
all  the  ceremonial  of  our  religion,  whidi,  fim 
childhood,  had  been  presented  to  my  eyes  a  Id 
most  imposing  forms  ;    our   family   chapd  tu 
banners  which  hung  upon  its  walls  of  distingii^i 
knights;    the  relics  it  contained^   borne  byc^ 
pious  ancestors  from  the  holy  land  where  der 
had  gained  fresh  honours  to  our  proud  race;  :^ 
swords  and  armour  consecrated  on  the  tombs  d 
heroes  who  had  bled  at  Cressy  or   Poictiers;  t^ 
sacred  dust  accumulated  in  its  vaults,  the  ks> 
bre  light  which  fell  on  all  I  have  described,  inm 
the   stained    glass  of   its   windows;,   where   tiie 
trophy  and  armorial   bearing  of  the  soldier  isi> 
gled  with  the  form  of  the  saint,  all  these  attaa^^ 
me,  by  a  tie  which  reason  could  not  farealL  x 
that  reUgion  which  had  soothed  the  last  hours  •:« 
departed  heroes,  or  offered  up,  in  its  daily  ser- 
vice, not  vain  prayers  for  those  who  had  fiJles  2: 
its  cause  on  a  distant  strand.     They  should  hire 
known  I  could  not  give  it   up  without,   at  tit 
same  time,  deserting  all  the  finest  assoctatioos  jl 
my  heart ! 

*^  So  far,  I  was  true  to  the  church  ;  but  wier. 
with  fervent,  and  perhaps  honest  zeal,  the  iie« 
church  commenced,  I  thought  its  supporters  or^y 
sought  to  repair  the  breaches  made  by  time  c 
the  edifice.  I  knew,  for  I  had  not  been  an  q> 
observing  spectator  of  passing  events,  that  errt^ 
existed  in  the  sanctuary.     With  respect  to  these. 
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I  expressed  myself,  perhaps,  too  warmly.  I  was 
once  very  candid,  Richard,  and  it  is  not,  there- 
fore, surprising  that  my  friends  feared  the  restdt 
of  inquiry,  and  determined  to  remove  me  from 
the  agitation  then  existing  in  England.  They 
need  not  have  feared,  however,  for  I  .soon  learned 
how  to  estimate  our  Eighth  Henry  and  his  mi* 
nions.  The  wisest  are  easily  deceived  in  their 
estimate  of  character ;  my  enthusiasm,  which  was 
considered  the  dangerous  trait  in  my  character^ 
perhaps  saved  me,  while  my  brother,  with  less  of 
this  quality  to  turn  his  attention  from  the  great 
question  at  issue,  yielded  to  the  arguments  of  its 
advocates,  and,  at  length,  joined  the  new  church. 
To  my  enthusiasm,  for  I  was  easily  carried  away, 
occurred  a  new  impulse,  which  gave  a  bias  to  all 
my  future  life.  An  Irish  student,  poor,  but  of 
mighty  talents,  became  my  confidant  and  compa- 
nion. With  him  I  spent  my  leisure  hours,  and 
my  most  secret  thoughts  were  laid  open  to  him. 
At  first,  he  shared,  and  then,  as  he  proceeded  in 
his  divine  studies,  for  he  was  intended  for  the 
priesthood,  satisfied  my  doubts.  He,  also,  in 
some  respects,  assisted  in  and  directed  my  studies. 
Of  that  student's  history,  I  shall  say  no  more 
than  that  an  admiration  of  his  genius  naturally 
led  to  inquiries  respecting  his  country.  It  was 
on  this  subject  that  all  the  energies  of  his  glorious 
genius  appeared.  He  traced  the  progress  of 
Ireland's  history.  He  produced  proofs  of  her 
former  high  advancement  in  civilization.  He 
described  her  ancient  government,  her  Brehons, 
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her  kings,  her  hereditary  sages,  her  palaces.  H: 
drew  a  vivid  picture  of  her  dedme,  and  the  --ss- 
ings  inflicted  by  her  English  conqueron.  It  ^ 
a  picture  which  made  my  heart  thrill.  He  i* 
'scribed  her  fanes  desecrated;  her  people  cr^ 
from  their  homes;  the  ties  of  blood  disv.T«. 
and  outrage  on  outrage  perpetrated  for  the  tbs** 
purposes.  He  maddened  with  energy  as  he  s?i : 
I  shared  his  madness,  I  share  it  still." 

The  excitement  of  the  monk  now  seene^-  t3o 
excessive  to  allow  him  to  proceed,  and  he  sc*^ 
to  TyrreU  to  assist  in  removing  his  helmet*  iTc 
which,  he  descended  to  the  bank  of  the  ksc- 
where  he  continued  for  some  time  bathing  -j 
burning  forehead  in  its  waters.  After  i  i^' 
time,  he  returned,  and  re*seating  himseli  ao 
nued  the  narrative  of  his  feelings : 

•*A  new  existence  now  burst  upon  me,!*^ 
that  poor  Irish  student  became  the  master  o!  sy 
destiny.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  - 
the  heir  of  a  powerful  English  Pfeer,  bouiid  cf- 
self  by  the  most  solemn  pledge  to  assist  in  p 
curing  justice  for  this  land.  I  have  redeecA 
yes,  you  know  I  have  redeemed  my  pledge. 

"  I  now  approach  the  most  important  pen^x 
my  life,  to  every  detail  of  which,  1  implore  rc 
attention ;  it  is  on  your  account  oiJy  that  I  ^ 
close  what  I  am  now  about  to  mention. 

*^The  sudden  death  of  my  parents  recal-e-i  y 
to  England,  and  separated  me  from  royfr^- 
the  student ;  and  as  I  never  returned  to  o'jt  •*•" 
lege,  it  was  long  ere  we  met  again ;  and  tber..^* 
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langed,  and  under  what  strange  circumstances  ! 
.  new  field  was  opening  before  me ;  a  new  set  of 
uties  were  to  be  performed.  I  should  have 
lentioned  that  a  strict  friendship^  a  love  more 
lan  usual  even  with  brothers^  existed  between 
le  and  Sir  Philip  Selby,  which  our  parents  always 
ndeavoured  to  promote.  I  need  not  tell  you 
lOW  joyfully  we  met  after  so  long  a  separation. 
Tou  know  my  brother.  It  was  said  by  the 
riends  of  our  family  that  there  was  no  resem* 
Aance  between  us,  that  while  I  represented  the 
latemal  stock,  he  inherited  both  their  honours, 
he  likeness  in  person  and  mind  of  our  common 
natemal  ancestors.  It  may  have  been,  and  I 
>elieve  it  was  correct,  that  Philip  resembled  in 
person  my  mother^s  family ;  but  they  knew  little 
of  the  nice  springs  of  human  action  of  the  con- 
fonnation  of  mind  and  temper,  who  saw  no  re* 
semblance  in  our  dispositions.  We  were,  in 
truth,  most  like.  The  same  enthusiastic  temper  ; 
the  same  chivalrous  sense  of  honour ;  the  same 
sensitive  feeling  belonged  to  both.  I  have  been 
the  evil  genius  of  poor  Philip.  But  for  his  love 
of  me,  he  would  have  been  still  known  at  court 
as  the  high-minded  knight,  the  mirror  of  honour, 
instead  of  wearing  out  his  fine  mind  in  this  dis- 
tracted country,  to  him,  with  his  feelings,  worse 
than  residence  in  a  desert.  I  only  can  appreciate 
the  sacrifices  he  made  for  his  beloved  brother. 
In  the  quiet  voluptuous  gentleman,  spending  his 
hours  in  the  arrangement  of  his  household,  or  in 
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discussions  respecting  the  viands  whidi  apper  t 
his  table,  you  will  never  discover  the  sdiobr,!!:; 
soldier  accustomed  to  bear  without  a  mnrmii:^ 
privations  of  a  camp,  the  man  whose  youdma 
one  of  the  highest  promise. 

"  But  why  do  I  speak  to  you  of  my  brotk 
You  cannot  know  him  as  I  did.  In  the  cocrsea 
my  narrative,  you  vnll  have  opportanitie  o^  »• 
serving  how  worthy  he  was  of  my  affection.  We 
only  differed  on  one  subject ;  but  even  there,  os 
difference  of  opinion  was  that  of  honest  men;  3 
was  not  accompanied  by  violence,  for  v«  fct 
both  sincere,  and  it  did  not  lessen  our  persoci 
regard. 

"  I  need  hardly  say  we  possessed  those  fWi^? 
common  to  persons  of  our  rank,  and  that  oar 
first  introduction  into  public  life,  was  in  the  sff- 
vice  of  our  country  in  war ;  and  here  it  was  i^l 
Philip  shone  unrivalled,  and  won  a  high  ^ 
among  the  noble  spirits  of  the  age.  For  mysefi. 
I  may  say  I  acquired  some  knowledge  of  '^^ 
military  art  during  this  period  of  my  life  ^^ 
Richard,  have  seen  me  in  poor  fields,  compaw 
with  those  where  my  early  manhood  vas  spc 
confess  that  I  do  not  disgrace  the  school  vhe^ 
1  studied.  A  severe  wound  compelled  id«  '* 
leave  the  small  force  of  men  at  arms  wiii  ff- 
mained  of  those  who  had  followed  me  to  *J 
field  from  my  own  estates,  under  the  conuswJ- 
my  brother,  and  return  to  England  to  recruit  tny 
health.     1  was  accompanied,  on  this  occaswfl.  -. 
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Charles  Clifford,  who  had  served  under  my  com- 
mand, and  had  saved  my  life  in  the  engagement 
irhere  I  received  my  wound.  Before  this,  he  had 
iron  my  regard,  as  most  inferiors  do,  by  the  most 
ibsequious  attention  to  my  wishes.  The  same 
eeling,  to  me  it  seemed  personal  attachment, 
nade  him  follow  me  to  England,  and  attend  me 
luring  my  recovery,  as  he  did  most  zealously  I 
nust  own,  when  my  life  was  despaired  of. 

'^  It  is  only  dear  bought  experience  that  teaches 
low  much  we  may  suffer  from  ill-placed  confi- 
lence ;  to  this  I  may  attribute  those  misfortunes 
^hich    have    rendered   miserable    years,    which 
Height  Otherwise  have  passed  away  with  scarcely 
a   cloud  to  darken  their  sunshine.      Clifford,  I 
should  inform  you,  was  too  cunning  to  be  a  mere 
sycophant.     I  believe  I  was  not  to  be  won  so 
easily.     He  gained  my  regard  by  hidden  means. 
He  maintained,  in  appearance  at  least,  an  honest 
independence  of  character.     When  he  differed  in 
opinion  from  me,  as  he  often  did,  he  supported 
his   views   firmly ;  and  when  he   yielded,  it  was 
after  warmly  contesting  the  point,  and  in  such  a 
way  as  shewed  that  it  was  to  conviction  caused  by 
the  strength  of  my  arguments.    When  he  used 
my  purse,  it  was  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  con- 
ferred a  favour  by    allowing  his  high  spirit  ^to 
submit  to  receive  an  obligation,  even  from  his 
most  intimate  friend.     In  truth,  Richard,  he  un- 
derstood my  character  then  much  better  than  I 
did  his.    Alas  !    my  knowledge  of  mankind  has 
been  dearly  purchased ! 
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"  Why,  why  do  I  rccal  my  sense  of  sdf-depi^ 
tion  when  I  found  myself  outwitted  by  tiiispb- 
sible  vill^n.      Do  not,  however,  suppose  C&i 
was  so  inferior  in  rank  astohavcbeenraseisy 
my  favour  firom  the  lowest  grades  of  soaety .^ 
my  proud  spirit  would  not  have  brooked  to  la* 
one  so  much   my  inferior  the  associate  of  s| 
private  hours,  the  guest  of  my  home.  (^ 
though  with   no  pretension  to  call  him«il «! 
equal,  was  by  birth  a  gentleman,  withoot  tP 
ever,  the  means  of  supporting  his  s**^^^ 
ciety,  where  any  consequence  he  possessed « 
conferred  by  my  patronage,  if  I  may  ^  ^ 
speaking  of  our  connexion,  a  term  I  oefer  -  • 

gated  with  him.  ^ 

«  After  my  recovery,  I  went  down  m^ 
capital  to  the  north,  to  visit  my  ^^^  ?f!. 
longer  mine,  and  it  was  during  this  pcnod  i 
came    acquainted  with  Lord  Sherboarj 
resided  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  He  ^ 
two  daughters,  of  one  of  them  alone  I  ^^ 
speak.    Many  years  have  passed,  BichsrQ  . ' 

•  11    \    '    ^        '  •♦!.    Kpr    vet  tflf  ^ 

smce  my  nrst  mterview  witn  "^\^  .  ^^ 
minute  occurrence  of  that  day  is  sdll  to  ^^^ 
memory  as  an  event  of  yesterday.  .  .  ,^ 
no  right  to  ask  you  to  share  my  gri«fe'»  ^^^. 
since  I  have  learned  to  restrain  mf  ^^  ^^ 
You  cannot,  my  friend,  and  1  hope  ^ 
know  what  this  power  has  cost  m^  *^ 
cool,  and  I  am  so ;  I  do  not  the  less  vividly'^  ^ 
her  my  Maj^aret.  In  my  mind's  efCi  - 
at  this  moment  as  she  appeared  at  our  dp 
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action.  You  know  her  daughter,  in  her  she 
Lves  again,  as  she  then  met  my  gaze,  the  same 
;zure  eye  and  joyous  laugh,  light  and  bounding 
tep,  elastic  as  that  of  a  fawn,  seeming  scarcely 
o  touch  the  earth  over  which  it  passes,  up-borne 
>y  the  lightness  of  a  pure  and  guileless  heart.  I 
leed  not  tell  you  how  I  wooed  and  won  my  Mar- 
garet, we  cannot  enter  into  the  feelings  of  others 
in  such  matters ;  each  man  feels  for  himself  and  by 
himself. 

*'  More  than  two  years  of  unalloyed  happiness 
were  my  portion  in  life ;  for  those  two  years  I 
could  again  live  over  that  life,  painful  as  much  of 
it  has  been,  and  think  them  cheaply  purchased. 
During  this  short  period  of  felicity,  my  brother 
Philip,  whose  thoughts  were  wholly  engrossed  by 
a  love  of  military  renown,  and  who  had  just  re- 
ceived knighthood  on  the  field  of  battle,  only 
found  time  to  pay  me  a  single  visit.     He  little 
thought,  when  we  parted,  how  many  years  would 
elapse  before  we  met  again,  or  could   imagine 
that    a    storm    was     impending,     which    was 
destined  to  make  a  wreck  of  all  my  happiness. 
A    very     different     visitor    from    my     brother 
found  a  home  at  Briarcliffe  Castle,  Charles  Clif- 
ford. 

'*I  should  mention,  that  soon  after  my  marriage, 
my  wife  and  her  sister^  whom  in  my  hours  of 
happiness,  I  sometimes  hoped  to  see  united  to 
my  dear  brother,  succeeded  as  joint  heiresses  to 
the  estates  of  their  father,  Lord  Sherbourne,  who 
sunk  under  the  effects  of  an  epidemic,  then  raging 
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in  our  part  of  England,  and  soon  after  tins  fred 
we  discovered,  for  the  first  time,  thatanatt^- 
ment  existed  between  my  sister-m-law  and  ly 
firiend,  which  terminated,  certainly  contrary :» 
the  wishes  of  the  family,  in  their  marriage*  ts 
was  the  first  cause  of  dispute  between  mcci 
Sir  Charles  QiflFord,  who  never  forgaTe,  as  I  1b« 
since  disciovered,  the  supposed^'insnlt  offered » 
him  by  his  wife's  friends,  in  supposing  ths !« 
was  not  a  proper  match  for  a  daughter  of  cwoi 
the  most  ancient  barons  in  England    SitMtsl 
as  I  was,  and  attached  as  I  was  known  to  be  to 
my  friend,  it  was  not  expected,  and  I  scrapolMslj 
abstained  from  taking   any  part  in  the  matter, 
though  on  my  head  the  vials  of  his  wia*  m 
unsparingly  poured.     You,  who  have  always  tTefl 
in  this  country,  will  find  some  difificulty  in  niMte- 
standing  the  strange  situation  of  sodety  in  Er.2- 
land  at  the  commencement,  and,  uideed,  dcn^ 
the  entire   of  the  present  Queen's  reign.  Ik 
termination   of  that  of  the  Eighth  Henry,  «i 
marked,  as  you  well  know,  by  the  estahfobin«t 
of  the  new  religion,  which  it  is  strange  to  sar ,  nip 
with  much  less  opposition  from  the  people  d 
the  country  than  might  have  been  antidpattuj  w 
men's  minds  warmed   not  to  the   subject,  at 
apathy  seemed  the  prevailing  sentiment  uocti. 
the  commons,  while  the  nobles  of  the  land,  who^ 
influence  silenced  the  scruples  of  many  ofifi^ 
rank,  satisfied  themselves  of  the  propriety  of  ^ 
tyrant's  innovations,  when  they  found  tbene  *» 
a  chance   of  sharing  the   lands  of  the  chuTtt 
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amongst  them ;  besides^  I  must  candidly  confess, 
the  church  itself  had,  in  some  measure  at  the 
time  fallen  into  disrepute.  During  the  short 
reign  which  ensued,  a  similar  system  was  foUowed, 
and  at  the  same  time  men  began  to  recover  from 
the  state  of  depression  into  which  they  had  been 
thrown  by  the  predecessor  of  the  youthful 
sovereign  who  now  filled  the  throne^  allowing 
others  to  guide  the  hand  which  held  the  sceptre 
of  a  mighty  kingdom.  The  reign  of  Mary  Tudor, 
though  not  sufficiently  long  to  admit  of  the  re^es- 
tablishment,  in  its  full  power,  the  ancient  church 
yet  gave  the  professors  of  its  faith  time  to  rally 
from  the  effects  produced  by  previous  changes, 
and  prepare  for  the  struggle  which  was  expected 
to  follow  in  the  next  reign,  and  assuredly  had  not 
Elizabeth  been  more  than  woman,  that  struggle 
would  have  taken  place.  Under  existing  circum- 
stances, it  became  her  policy,  although  she  carried 
into  effect  the  evil  plans  of  her  fether  and  brother^ 
to  conciliate  men  of  all  parties,  and  bind  the 
Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant  nobles  and  gentry 
to  her  interests.  How  well  she  succeeded,  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  now  to  relate.  The  result  of 
every  attempt  to  crush  her  power,  is  the  best 
proof  of  the  influence  she  acquired  over  her  sub- 
jects of  all  parties. 

*^  Circumstances,  which  it  is  unnecessary  here 
to  detail,  induced  me,  two  years  after  my  mar- 
riage, and  some  months  before  the  birth  of  my 
child,  to  visit  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  where  I  was 
received  with  the  distinction  due  to  my  high  birth. 
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A  change,  however^  soon  oocnned  in  the 
conduct  to  me,    which  from  being  paitic;*? 
gracious^  became  as  remarkably  the  revent  la 
this  day  I  know  not  the  cause.    Perbapsli^ 
tered  her  personal  vanity  less  than  morei-®^ 
courtiersy  or  more  probably,  as  I  have  sds^ 
reason  to  suspect,  for  at  the  time  she  coiilc  &^ 
afford  to  throw  away  the  support  of  her  ik^ 
my  sentiments  respecting  her  govemm®:  «n 
misrepresented  to  her  by  some  of  those  ^ 
feared  I  might  become  a  formidable  rinl  e  ^ 
affections.      Be  it  as  it  may,  her  conduct  t:*r-' 
me,  which,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  «< 
first  very  gracious  and  kbd,  changed  so  as  tr^ 
observable  by  all  the  court,  and  my  proad  i^ 
ill  brooked  her  cutting  sneers  and  violent  rem^s. 
directed,  as  they  were,  against  one  whoww  ox^ 
from  his  happy  home  by  a  high  desire  ot  te>t:> 
ing  in  his  person  the  loyalty  to  the  throne  «»^- 
had    long    distinguished  his  family.    Sdil  ^ 
could  I  bear  the  secret  joy  which  appeared  oati^ 
faces  of  the  courtiers.     It  unfortunately  hap^-^ 
that  my  pride  induced  me  to  remain  at  cocr.  s^ 
the  change  in  her  Majesty's  manner  towini^'^- 
which  I  have  noted.      I  have  said  my  pride  u?- 
me  to  this  course,  at  all  events  my  <te^-J  '^ 
quired  to  be  fulfilled,  and  this  was  an  W^' 
step  towards  its  accomplishment   Many  ^-^ 
and  affronts  passed  without  notice,  for  a  ^-  * 
bears  much  from  his  sovereign,  particularly ' 
that  sovereign  is  a  female.     At  lengthj  y*^^^ 
the  cup  of  suffering  was  full,  aye  to  the  bris^  * 
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very  slight  circumstance  caused  it  to  overflow. 
Knraged  at  some  mark  of  disrespect,  which  it  was 
insinuated  I  bad  shown  her,  which  in  reality  I  was 
incapable  of  doing,  the  Queen  approached  me  in 
the  audience  chamber,  which  was,  at  the  time, 
crowded  with  courtiers.     She  did  not  alone  frown 
upon  me,  insult  was  added  to  insult.  I  bore  all, 
yes,  I  bore  all  as  a  loyal  subject  was  bound  to  do, 
until  a  contemptuous  allusion  was  made  to  my 
religion,  an  insulting  remark  regarding  my  wife ; 
I  could  restrain  myself  no  longer,  I  retaliated  on 
my  Queen.     She  hesitated  for  a  moment,  in  as- 
tonishment at  my  boldness.     Her  passion  got  the 
better  of  her  prudence,  and  in  the  open  court, 
before  both  friends  and  enemies,  Richard,  though 
so  many  years   have  since   passed,  I   tremble 
even  now  when  I  repeat  it,  she  struck  me !  me, 
the  proudest  baron  of  her  realm  !     Perhaps  I 
should  have  treated  this  as  the  act  of  a  violent 
woman,  unfortunately  I  only  thought  of  the  insult 
I  had  sustained,  aggravated  by  the  recollection 
that  it  was  offered  by  my  sovereign.      I  cannot 
recollect  what  I  said  in  the  madness  of  my  pas- 
sion, it  was  sufficient  to  gratify  my  secret  ene- 
mies.    That  night,  the  banished  Earl  of  Briar- 
cliffe  knew  not  where  to  rest  his  head. 

**  It  was  my  misfortune,  so  my  strange  destiny 
determined,  that  the  first  person  I  encountered  in 
my  precipitate  retreat  from  court  was  Sir  Charles 
Clifford,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  some  time  pre- 
viously. His  bad  and  self-interested  advice,  as  it 
UQW  appears  to  have  been,  increased  the  danger 
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of  my  situation,  added   to  my  misfortane,  aad  z- 
TolTed  in  my  rain  those  I  held  most  dear.  T^t 
are  points,  Richard,  in  human  life  onviuis! 
the  fatore  depends.     This  was  the  crisis  d  r^ 
fate,  and  the  false  step  which   I  then  tojc  ^ 
blasted  fame,  rained  fortune  and  destroyed  :r- 
piness,  without  any  chance  of  recovery.    I  t:^ 
give  all  I  have  ever  since  enjoyed  to  letir* 
that  step ;  bat  let  me  proceed  with  mr  trT> 
tive. 

*'  I  have  mentioned  to  yon  that  I  met  CEir: 
on  my  retreat  firom  comrt ;  to  him  I  unfornnis::^!^ 
communicated  all  that  had  passed*     He  mir»: 
me  to  flee  and  allow  the  dueen's  anger  to  ^ 
side  before  I  again  appeared  in  public ;  h^  Innts 
of  passion,  he  argued,  were  short  lived,  by  ly\^ : 
out  I  should  save  my  honour,  and  in  a  short  tzi 
everything  would  be  restored  to  its  former  si::> 
tioQ.     He  took  good  care,  in  my  absence,  top- 
son  Elizabeth's  mind,  and  as  I  had  no  friend  &:- 
her  person,  to  watch  the  machinations  of  the  err 
who  had  been  my  bosom's  confidant  for  years,  hr 
succeeded  efiectually  in  accomplishing  my  ram. 

"  The  limit  of  my  misfortune  was  soon  reacbci 
My  flight  was  considered  a  proof  of  guilt,  cuci 
greater  than  the  overt  act  committed,  wl/r 
might  have  been  pardoned,  and  crimes  were  c? 
with  impunity  charged  on  me  which,  under  c-f-?' 
circumstances,  I  could  have  easily  proved  ::•* 
falsehood  of.  Every  violent  expression  iLv-vi 
during  my  life  was  urged  against  me,  every  pas- 
sionate word  was  recorded,  every  boyish  asp.n- 
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tion  in  favour  of  civil  liberty^  and  what  boy  of 
noble  spirit  is  without  such  aspirations^  was  re- 
membered, and  charged  on  me  as  a  crime.  Out- 
lawry followed  without  inquiry,  and  a  price  was 
set  upon  my  head. 

'^  I  do  not  blame  Elizabeth  for  all  this.  Had 
she  been  satisfied  to  wreak  her  vengeance  on  me 
alone,  no  murmur  should  have  escaped  my  lips, 
no  solemn  vow  to  be  revenged,  at  whatsoever 
cost  would  have  been  the  guide  of  my  destiny. 
When  it  was  discovered  by  the  Queen's  servants 
that  I  had  escaped  beyond  the  reach  of  her  power, 
the  efforts  of  my  enemies,  were  directed  against 
my  property  and  my  family,  and  so  far  was  per- 
secution carried,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  my 
Margaret  escaped  from  the  ruins  of  our  desolated 
and  once  happy  home,  bearing  in  her  arms  our 
new-bom  child,  and  availing  herself  of  the  only 
refuge  not  closed  against  her,  the  house  of  my 
faithful  servant,  as  I  believed  him  then,  and  now 
know  him  to  have  been,  Hubert  of  the  Brows- 
holme.  Fatigue  and  agitation  soon  produced 
their  effects  on  the  delicate  frame  of  my  wife,  and 
death  snatched  one  victim,  at  least,  from  the 
fangs  of  power.^' 
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CHAPTER  XML 

It  was  some  tiine  before  Father  Francis,  is  i 
shall  continue  to  name  the  remarkable  pen 
whose  history  was  commenced  in  the  last  chip*t:. 
recovered  sufficiently  from  the  grief  occaaoac-  ^ 
the  allusion  to  his  wife's  death,  to  be  aUc  to  fr-- 
tinue  his  narrative,  and  Tyrrell  watcbcd  «"- 
interest  and  sUent  commiseration  the  stro^'^''' 
his  strong  mind  to  overcome  the  enotions  re- 
duced bv  the  recollection  of  Ae  loss  he  bad  s^ 
tained.  At  length,  by  a  powerful  effort,  be  wa- 
vered his  usual  calm  marmer,  and  contoaec  :-^ 
narrative. 

**  My  child,  as  I  then  understood,  per^'- 
with  her  mother,  by  which  the  last  Knk  ^  "^ 
chain  was  snapped  which  bound  me  to  my  -  ^ 
try.  I  will  not  venture  to  describe  my  ifc-r 
under  my  misfortune.  For  a  time  reason,  I  -^ 
pose,  lost  her  influence,  not  that  I  was  coi  s:^^:- 
mad  or  treated  as  a  lunatic,  but  I  recolleft  ^ 
the  maddening  feelings  I  endured,  the  bomir^  ^' 
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my  brain,  the  vacuity  of  mind  which  succeeded 
the  frenzied  awakening  from  that  state  of  Ustless- 
ness.      I  dared  not  see  my  brother,  and,  therefore, 
made  no  attempt  to  return  to  England.     No,  my 
mind   was  engrossed  by  one  feeling,  hate  of  the 
Queen,  unmitigated  hate,  for  no  other  shared  it 
then,  as  it  was  not  till  long  after  that  I  ascer- 
tained the  part  which  Clifford  played  in  my  do- 
mestic tragedy.      With   the  first  return  of  com- 
posure, if  I  may  apply  the  term  to  my  state  of 
mind,  some  months  after  the  events  I  have  just 
related,   I  made  my  only  communication  to  my 
brother,  in  which   I   conveyed  to  him  my  last 
wishes,  requesting  him  to  believe,  if  possible,  that 
his  ill-fated  brother  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  beg- 
ging him,  by  all  our  former  love,  not  to  allow 
his  own  happiness  to  be  involved  in  my  misfor- 
tunes. 

**  Before  tracing  my  history  further,   I   shall 
mention  some  circumstances  which  occurred  in 
England  subsequent  to  the  period  I  have  already 
spoken  of,  which  will  enable  me  to  carry  down 
my  personal  history  with  less  interruption,  and 
explains,  at  the  same  time,  how  my  faithful  ser- 
vant, Hubert,  became,  unwittingly,  a  party  to  the 
deception  practised  on  me  respecting  my  daugh- 
ter.    You  may  easily  imagine  that,  situated  as  I 
was,   I   had  no  opportunity   of   communicating 
with  my  old  servant  directly,  and  the  person,  for 
many  reasons,  who  appeared  to  afford  the  easiest 
means  of  enabling  me  to  receive  information  from 
home,  was  Sir  Charles  Clifford,  and  as  I  was  not 
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at  the  time  aware  of  his  villainy,  I  aiforfel^ 
by   my   misplaced    confidence,  an  opportic?. 
which  he  did  not  neglect,  of  giving  to  my  «=«• 
nications  what  complexion  he  pleased,  fof-s 
reason,  Hubert  never  knew  that  I  to  «!««« 
respecting  the  death  of  the  child, anditw» 
easy  matter  to  obtain  his  alence  on  tha  «.t^- 
by  leading  him  to  believe  that  I  wb  a  party  a  i 
deception  practised  on  the  public  for  print  P 
poses,  connected  with  my  property,  for  h»  ^^ 
were  those  of  his  class,  and  the  <^<^' 
determined  fideUty  to  the  master  he  «rvj  f^ 
though  his  habits  acccorded  not  folly  ^^■ 
honour.    A  feithful  soldier,  he  was  true  »•- 
banner,  without  paying  any  regard  *»  «^;-: 
of  the  quarrel  in  which  it  was  bomc.    «'»  ^ 
to  persuade  such  a  man  that  Eli«beth  «  ^. 
off  from  her  inheritance  by  imputed  cnin^  j 
that  her  property  could  only  be  p««"    ^ 
allowing  her  to  pass  before  the  woria    ^^ 
daughter  of  her  aunt,  to  whose  ^"/"^f^ 
thus  succeed.     By  this  plan,  Sir  C"**';^:^ 
got  possession  of  all  the  Sherbonrne  tsO^. 
my  wife's  share,  in  default  of  h<f' "J^^ 
her  sisters,  and  he  became  a  man  ^^^.ia 
portance,  endowed  as  he  was,  of  grew      ^^ 
rise  to  high  commands  under  go^*™^',  .y 
property,  I  should  add,  V'^^^^:^ 
who,  on  account  of  his  religion,  was  aec"-  ^^^ 
to  the  family  honours.     As  a  proof  of  ^     ., 
feeling,  it  is  just  to  add  that  he nev«>^ . 
the  title  thus  awarded  to  him,  and  only  «««' 
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to  secure  the  income  arisii^  from  my  estates,  as 
a  trustee  for  me,  should  I  ever  return  to  England, 
which,  for  many  years,  he  fondly  hoped  would 
take  place,  and  even  when  this  expectation  failed, 
I  have  good  reason  to  know  that  he  made  most 
strenuous  exertions  to  discover  the  place  of  my 
retreat,  intending  to  remit  me  the  amount  of  what 
his  affection  still  continued  to  consider  my  income. 
Nay  more,  stung  by  the  injuries  under  which  I  un- 
justly suffered,  he  determined  to  leave  England 
for  ever,  and  busied  himself,  as  you  have  seen^ 
in  this  country,  relinquishing,  to  a  sense  of  right, 
all  the  charms  of  the  society  of  which  he  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  brightest  ornaments,  and  which 
was  80  necessary  to  his  own  happiness. 

^  I  have  lately  learned,  that  before  leaving 
England,  he  had  managed,  through  some  of  the 
courtiers  to  whom  my  successful  rival,  I  should 
rather  say  enemy,  had  become  obnoxious^  to  dis- 
cover the  treacherous  conduct  of  Sir  Charles 
Clifford,  which  he  vainly  attempted  to  expose  to 
the  Queen's  government,  which  readily  embraced 
the  cause  of  my  false  friend,  now  become  a  use- 
ful agent  of  the  crown,  and  who  finally  rose  by 
his  talent,  which  he  was  ever  ready  to  employ  in 
any  way  he  was  commanded  by  those  in  au- 
thority, to  a  high  situation  in  the  service  of  the 
state. 

^^  Hubert,  with  an  attachment  which  does  him 
honour,  determined  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  his 
master's  child,  and  guard  it  from  harm,  as  a 
sacred  duty,  and  with  this  intention,  left  hia 
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natiye  village,  where  he  had  settled  wm  tae 
previously,    and   became  an  atteodint  d  Sr 
Charles  Clifford  until  the  hour  of  lua  dai  I 
know  not  on  what  terms  tfaejli^  Yoe^ 
seen  them  together  at  Philip's,  where  the  sie 
proved  his  fidelity  to  his  leader,  hykniB;^ 
assistance  when  so  commanded  by  his  oior.^ 
the  treachery  practised  on  the  chief  of  Tpsod. 
One  fact  is,  however,  remarkable,  tkt  m^ 
follower  had  never  entrusted  to  Sir  Chsdes  0^ 
ford  a  packet  of  papers  whidi  he  bad  reoe^ 
firom  my  Margaret,  but  carried  it  <m  Us  p(^ 
being,  however,    evidently  detennmed  das  ^ 
secret  of  my  daughter's  birth  should  wt  pes^ 
with  him,  as  a  paper  whidi  envdoped  Ik  tinrJ 
documents  contained  in  this  packet,  sad  v^ 
was  intended  for  her  perusal,  fiilly  expto  * 
nature  of  them,  and  states  distinctly  ^  ^ 
knew  respecting   the  circumstances  wkii^ 
caused  the  existence  of  a  daughter  of  miae  to  tie 
concealed  firom  the  world.    Alas !  poor  Hste*' 
He  had  little  reason  to  expect  to  find  in  & 
stranger  who  stooped  to  rdicve  his  wants,  ^ 
master  of  his  youth,  his  fidelity  to  whois,  ce- 
stituted  his  chief  virtue. 

« I  have  told  you,  that  after  my  nusfcrt®^ 
it  was  my  wish  to  be  forgotten  by  my  fies^ 
In  furtherance  of  this  object  I  changed  my  n0t 
and  avoided  those  places  where  I  was  lib^p 
meet  with  those  who  had  known  me  in  die  <^r 

me  through  a  tedious  recital  of  my  maden^^ 
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Suffice  to  say^  I  made  many  a  weary  pilgrimage 
in  search  of  that  happiness  and  peace  of  mind  I 
had  lost  for  ever. 

^  One  single  object,  during  all  this  period,  occa- 
|ned  my  thoughts,  and  even  reconciled  me  to 
lift.  A  desire  of  revenge ;  this  was  my  sole  wish. 
My  destiny,  I  felt  convinced,  would  not  be  fill* 
filled,  until  I  had  succeeded  in  accomplishing  my 
purpose,  and  receiving  full  measure  of  payment 
tar  all  my  wrongs.  Influenced  by  this  feeling, 
I  felt  myself  borne  up  against  ills,  under  which  I 
saw  others,  who  wished  to  live  because  they  loved 
life  for  its  own  sake,  sink.  Fatigue  did  not  ex- 
liaust  my  body  like  other  men*s.  In  the  desert, 
where  others  sank  exhausted  on  the  burning 
sands,  I  pursued  my  way  without  injury.  I 
walked  the  plague-house  unharmed  by  a  disease 
which  rendered  populous  cities  desolate.  The 
very  waves  of  the  sea  which  engulphed  others, 
threw  me  unscathed  upon  the  beach.  This  de- 
sire of  revenge  haunted  me  in  every  situation  like 
a  fiend.  It  accompanied  me  through  Italy,  nor 
left  me  in  the  great  temple  of  our  religion,  in  the 
eternal  capital  of  the  world.  It  knelt  with  me  at 
Jerusalem;  it  accompanied  me  across  pathless 
oceans ;  it  became,  as  I  have  stated,  the  great  and 
only  object  of  my  life. 

^  On  my  return  from  America,  whither  I  had 
gone  to  break  all  trace  of  my  existence,  I  deter- 
mined to  join  some  religious  order,  and  that  of 
which  I  am  now  an  unworthy  member  was  my 
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choice,  because  it  was  most  likdyto  aftiia 
the  means  of  canying  into  effect  4e  objc* 
which  alone  I,  alas  1  desired  to  live-  Tteo«f 
then  covers  a  follower  of  the  iDustriom  IM 
himself,  no  ignoble  soldier. 

*'On  reaching  Spain,  which  I  *(«»*. 
place  of  residence,  I  found  the  King  ke*^'- 
preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Engtoi" ^ 
dertaking  which  promised  me  an  iinliofs«^ 
chance  of  returning  to  my  natiire  omatt!^^ 
full  revenge  on  the  perfidious  Elisabeth,  fb«; 
contmued  to  r^ard  as  the  muidcresa  of  mj^^ 
and  child.     It  is  unnecessary  to  af^  *  ^ 
little  expknation  of  my  views  ptKaied  me^ 
appointment  in  that  band  of  ecdeaiasdcs, 
under  Cardinal  Allan,  my  countryman, » 
hke  myself,  was  deputed  to  remodel  4c  «iu? 

establishments  of  the  country/* 

«  And  did  you,  reverend  fether,;' i°«««^ 
rell,  interrupting  his  companion,  wi4  tf^ 
sion  of  surprise,  *'  did  you,  who  arc  oftto^  ^ 
cool  and  correct  in  your  judgment,  and 
aU  things,  lend  yourself  to  an  rnrvun  . 
foreign  force  of  your  native  country  f     ^^ 

"  I  come  not  here,'*  replied  ^^u^ 
"  to  reason  with  you  respecting  ^1 
You  little  know,  Richard,  how  muA  '^^  ^ 
to  become  cool  in  most  cases.  I  ^  tii 
when  I  think  on  my  wrongs;  that  is  ^ 
all  my  passion.  The  vine  and  the  ofi^  ^^ 
on  the  sides  of  the  volcano ;  there  is  ^    " 
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>ot  'wliich  indicatea  the  presence  of  subtermneous 
re. 

**  I  continue  my  namttiTe.  Circamstances,  I 
irget  now  what  they  were,  caused  me  to  be 
eparated  from  my  compontonR,  which  I  can  now 
ee  to  have  been  a  part  of  my  destiny,  and  I 
mbarked  in  the  Saint  Gargeran,  one  of  the 
quadron  of  Andalusia,  which  sailed  under  the 
Ktmmand  of  Don  Pedro  de  Valdes. 

"  I  have  not,  at  present,  leisure  to  give  you  a 
Tiinute  account  of  this  mighty  armament,  of 
which  you  cannot  be  expected  to  know  more  than 
the  general  report  of  its  anxious  preparation  and 
signal  failure.  I  shall  content  myself  with  say- 
ing, our  misfortunes  commenced  with  the  death  of 
the  Marquis  of  Santa  Croce,  the  illustrious  com- 
mander, first  appointed  to  this  important  expedi- 
tion, who,  I  have  no  doubt,  had  he  survived, 
would  have  fdlfilled  the  expectations  of  the 
Spanish  nation,  better  than  his  imbecile  suc- 
cessor, the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  who  was 
ill  fitted  to  contend  with  such  men  as  Lord 
Howard  of  Effingham,  the  High  Admiral  of  Eng- 
land, and  his  illustrious  companions  in  arms.  I 
glory  in  the  name  of  Enghahman,  when  I  recollect 
that  such  men  as  these  are  my  countrymen.  I 
have  often  told  you,  Tyrrell,  my  hatred  is  directed 
against  the  government,  not  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. 

"  The  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  mighty  arm" 
ment  in  which  I  now  embarked,  was  the  Tagi 


which  we  finaHj  qnitted,  ahs,  few  of  time  vk 
depsited,  antkipatmg  onl  j  an  euy  Tkftory,  foe 
destined  to  retnm,  on  tiie  19t]i  of  Msj,  a  ae 
yetf  of  our  ledemption,  1568. 

^  I  bdiere  it  is  with  nations  as  wxthimfinisik 
there  is  a  point  <m  which  their  destiny  tcEis. 
after  panmig  from  i^iidiy  no  power  of  tfadrs  ck 
change  the   fotine  lesolt,    at  least   fifooih^y- 
This  moment  of  whidi  I  now  qieak,  seesis  tc 
hsTe  been  sodi  a  pcnnt  in  ihe  history  of  SpaS; 
and  I  question  mudi  if  she  is  ever  fikdy  to  iwh 
Ter  from  the  effidcts  of  this  iU-frted  expafituxu 
wfaidi  friled  not  in  conseqaenoe  of  any  defect  oc 
the  plan,  hot  from  errors  in  its  execotion,  oob- 
bined  certainly^  it  is  just  to  say,  with  eventevfaki 
hnman  talent  ooold  not  oommand.     Hie  stw  at 
Spain,  after  a   bright    oonrse,    had  attuned  ks 
greatest  deration,   and   from   this   &tal  period, 
mortals    bc^an   to    observe   indications   of  ks 
dedine. 

^The  Tery  elements  seemed  to  conqnie  agmot 
the  King;  storm  socoeeded  storm  in  quick  sa> 
cession,  and  commencing  before  oar  AofA  l^i 
deared  the  coast  of  Spain.  AH,  however,  migiit 
have  yet  ended  frvonrably  to  oor  cause,  had  not 
the  Doke  unhappily  yidded  to  the  advice  ^xut 
conmiander  vrith  whom  I  sailed,  and,  contnfr  to 
his  express  orders,  determined  to  attadc  Flymoutii 
and  the  English  fleet  there,  before  forming  i 
junction  with  the  forces  under  the  Duke  of  hnca. 
who  had  orders  to  meet  our  fleet  with  addidoul 
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ipplies  at  Dover.    Poor  Fatiher  Francis  did  not 
assess  the  same  influence  with  the  grandees  of 
'  pain  he  now  does  with  your  Irish  chiefs;  if  he 
ad,  he  would  have  prevented  the  admiral  run- 
ing,  as  he  did,  into  the  lion's  jaws.    His  advice 
"Bs  disregarded,  and  his  representations  of  the 
tubbom  courage  of  his  nation,  which  Spain  had 
•flen  felt  the  effects  of  in  former  wars,  sneered  at. 
%ilip  of  Spain,  who  took  such  precautions,  by 
x)llecting    an    apparently   overwhelming   force, 
ihowed  that  he  knew  the  people  he  liad  to  con- 
tend against  better  than  his  generals,  who  soon 
discovered  that  the  fleet  they  commanded  de- 
served not  the  proud  epithet  too  soon  assumed  of 
the  Invincible. 

^  From  the  time  the  Armada  entered  the  En* 
glish  channel,  its  progress  was  daily  interrupted 
by  attacks  from  the  enemy,  who  did  not  permit  it 
to  enjoy  a  single  hour  of  respite,  and  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  what  had,  in  our  estimation,  been 
the  prindpal  cause  of  confidence,  was  that  of  our 
ruin  and  disgrace.  I  allude  to  the  immense  size 
of  our  vessek,  which  were  greater  than  any  which 
had  before  gone  to  sea.  They  were,  indeed,  float- 
ing castles  rather  than  ships,  and  would  have  ter- 
rified, by  their  appearance  alone,  any  other  nation 
than  the  one  which  it  was  their  fortune  to  engage. 
Their  bulk,  as  experience  proved,  was  in  reality 
only  disadvantageous  to  the  Spaniards  them- 
selves, who  found  it  impossible  to  manoeuvre 
them  with  the  same  quickness  the  English  did 
lighter  and  more  manageable  vessels  which  were 
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war  with  England^  until  she  jidded  to  his  efforts. 
or  Spain  itself  sunk  nnder  the  power  of  tiiit 
nation,  or  perished  from  mere  ezhaostkm. 

^  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  porsoe  tha  s^* 
ject  any  further,  my  wish  is  to  gire  yoa  scce 
notices  of  my  personal  history ;  though  ostereid^ 
a  monk,  I  have  no  intention  of  becoming  the  ^ 
torian  of  my  own  times.     I  have  already  told  rm 
we  received  orders  to  endeavour  to  reach  tic 
ocean  by  the  northern  parts  of  SootkEid.  Tv 
this  project  the  elements  were  equally  un&Ttrs- 
able,  and  many  of  our  ships  perished  on  the  «&- 
hospitable  shores  of  that  country  and  Irefarvi. 
Amongst  others,  that  in  whi<^  I  sailed  was  drir^ 
by  the  violence  of  the  winds  to  the  nofdi  oo^ 
of  this  country,  having  almost  miraculoasly  et- 
caped  shipwreck  amongst  the  islands  of  Scotfa^. 
For  a  lime  we  even  conndered  we  had  cause  for 
congratulation  when  we  reflected  an  our  esaft 
and  remembered  how  much  mote  foitunileGc: 
situation  was  than  that  of  many  of  our  ccs* 
panions.     Our  joy  was,  however,  short-lived,  d 
the  next  storm  destroyed  for  ever  our  fond  ex- 
pectations of  reaching  Spain.*' 
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'  a  more  awftd  mode  of  destraction  than  the 
.  ritish  cannon. 
^  On  the  Slst  of  Jaly^  I  have  good  reason  to 
collect  the  day,  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia 
ild  his  last  council  of  war,  wherein  it  was  deter* 
ined  to  abandon  the  enterprize,  on  which  we 
id,  only  two  months  before,  entered  with   so 
'  mch  confidence,  and  as  the  English  fleet  pre- 
ented  the  possibility  of  returning  to  the  south- 
ward, orders  were,  in  consequence,  issued  to  the 
ivisions  of  the  fleet  to  proceed  to  the  north  of 
Scotland,  and  by  circumnavigating  the  islands^ 
endeavour  to  make  their  course  to  some  friendly 
)ort/' 

''  And  how,*'  mquired  Tyrrell,  «  did  the  King 
3f  Spain  bear  the  news  of  the  result  of  his  great 
andertaking  ?'* 

*'  Of  that,"  replied  Father  Francis,  ^^  I  have  no 
personal  knowledge.  It  was  a  considerable  time 
afterwards  when  I  returned  to  Spain.  There  it 
was  generally  reported  that  he  bore  the  loss  with 
much  magnanimity,  yielding,  without  a  murmur, 
to  the  will  of  Providence.  The  Duke  of  Medina 
was  received  at  court  as  usual,  and  no  one,  save 
the  unfortunate  commander  of  Andalusia,  felt  the 
weight  of  his  displeasure.  From  my  knowledge 
of  the  King,  my  opinion  is  that  he  concealed  with 
much  difficulty,  the  throes  of  his  disappointed 
ambition,  and  that  the  events  of  this  war  acted 
vitally  on  his  constitution,  and  I  can  well  believe 
those  who  affirm  that  he  vowed  to  melt  down  his 
crown,  if  necessary,  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the 
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tanoe  into  the  sea.     If  yoaoouIdseetihtteoiilM 
we  did,  iooming   inciistinctty  through  die  ma 
niaed  by  the  storm,   you  would  not  fed  mpma! 
that  we  mistook  some  parts  of  it  for  foitifieailixi 
erected  on  the  shore,  and  in  our  distresiy  bofb: 
to  escape  the  storm,  ran  too  near  tiie  Aan^z 
the  yain  expectation  of  finrfing  shdter  imas 
haven,  and  only  disooTered  oar  mistake  when  m>^ 
late,  after  we  found  tiiat  no  answer  was  letmiei 
by  what  seemed  to  us  a  fort  erected  to  cooiBUiii 
the  entrance  to  a  harbour.*     No  time  wis  dcv 
allowed  even  for  consultation,  much  less  fer  leca- 
fying  our  error,  and  borne  by  the  migfatj  visds: 
and  an  invisible  tide,  our  ahip  soon  perished  c 
that  iron-bound  coast.      Long  after,  I  hsTe  wb% 
fragments  of  the  wreck,  in  that  little  poiti  rx 
which,  in  our  ignorance,  we  had  borne  as  a  pbs 
of  refuge.    Of  the  hte  of  the  crew  I  have  nooff- 
tain  knowledge,  but  my  belief  is,  I  alone  sanircd 
our  misfortune.'' 

'*  By  what  extraordinary  circumstanoes  wm 
you,  then,  saved  P'  Tyrrell  inquired. 

**  In  such  cases,"  the  monk  replied,  ^anic 
has  little  merit  in  effecting  his  preservatiao.  I 
had  the  advantage  of  a  mind  long  inured  to  daii::? 
and  void  of  any  childish  dread  of  death.  I  bsTe 
already  told  you  I  considered  I  had  been  up-bonc 
in  many  trials  by  this  feeling.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, I  looked  around  me  coolly  and  took  ay 


•  Nemr  Giant's  Oiaseway;  caDed,  from 
Fi>rl-na-Sp«iii8»  (Spanish  Hartioiir). 
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leasures  accordingly.     It  was  not  my  first  ship- 
reck.    A  little  obsenration  soon  convinced  me 
lat  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  survive  if 
irown  on  the  dark  rocks  over  which  the  sea 
roke  with  fearful  violence,  rising  to  a  height  I 
ave   never    seen   equalled.     While,    therefore, 
thers  committed  themselves  to  the  sea,  on  rafts 
nd  spars,  regardless  of  where  they  should  be 
'  brown  and  thinking  their  safety  depended  simply 
m  reaching  land,  I  saw  in  that  land  our  most 
lecided  enemy,  and  watching  my  opportunity, 
ind  trusting  to  my  experience  as  a  swimmer, 
;hrew  myself  from  the  ship  at  such  a  moment 
:hat  I  was  carried  by  the  retreating  wave  far  out 
DO  sea,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  myself  a  comrse 
towards  an  opening  which  I  could  distinguish  in 
the  rocks,  before  I  was  caught  by  the  returning 
sea.    I  recollect  well  my  feelings  at  that  moment, 
and  even  now  I  can  imagine  I  hear  the  rushing  of 
the  mighty  waters  by  which  I  was  surrounded. 
Exhaustion,  under  the  circumstances,  was   in- 
evitable; it  came,  however,  sooner  than  I  had 
'  anticipated,  and  for  a  time,  I  lost  all  conscious- 
ness of  existence,  only  recovering  to  find  myself 
weak,  lacerated  and  bruised,  extended  on    the 
rough  pavement  of  a  deep  cave,  where  I  had  been 
thrown  by  the  waves.      I  need  not  enter  into  de- 
tails of  my  proceedings  when  I  recovered,  or  men- 
tion  how,  when  the  tempest  ceased,   I   found 
means  to  leave  my  place  of  refuge,  or  managed  to 
support  life  during  my  sojourn  in  this  new  abode. 
Our  ship  afforded  ample  materials  to  one  pos- 
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aesang  m  modoite  share  of  ingenuity,  £«  ffsia- 
ing  my  cttre  a  toleraUy  comforlable  luibititkD 
fiar  aerenl  montfis  that  I  spent  there  after  isj 
shipwreck,  more  hqipily,  if  I  can,  under  aay  ca- 
cnmstanoes,  employ  the  term  when  speakiogot 
myadf^  tfian  yoo,  Richan],  would  bchefc.  Xi: 
one,^  he  added  with  a  smiley  ^  wiU  ever  tJ^ 
that  coast  with  the  attention  I  gsTC  to  it. 

^  Daring  all  my  life  I  have  been  fond  dm- 
tade,  and  even  in  my  dajrs  of  greatest  bappoai 
I  was  accustomed  to  stod  away  fixim  mxidtj.  I 
loved  to  hdd  converse  with  nature  amid  the  dE5 
and  woods  of  my  own  wide  domains.  Since  tk: 
early  period  of  my  Ufe,  in  my  constant  sxa- 
derings  I  have  had  ample  opportunities  of  ind:J^ 
ing  this  taste.  Do  you  know,  Bidiard,  I  ds: 
think  with  r^^et  of  that  wave-worn  cave,  and  eve 
since  yon  have  known  me  here,  I  have  qient  lory 
peaceM  hours  within  it.  Oh!  itisagkHrioassc^ 
to  see  the  ocean  roll  its  waves  upon  that  shaie:  s 
watch  every  change  of  light  and  Tsrying  tint  <i 
the  clouds  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  Yet 
I  have  spent  hours,  do  not  smile  at  my  fbLr  b 
examining  with  admiration  the  very  weeds  vbn 
the  breesKC  flung  upon  the  floor  ci  my  dvrelliae- 
place.  I  would  ralher  possess  that  cave  tkant^ 
Escurial  of  King  Philip.  It  was  in  such  scenes  39 
I  have  now  described,  that  still  endeavouriog  t 
carry  out  my  desire  of  revenge,  I  jdanned  t^ 
various  schemes  of  Irish  independence  to  wk:' 
I  have  lent  my  aid  to  give  effect.  It  was  hers. 
too,  that  after  mature  deliberation  I  determir^ 
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)  assnxne  the  mysterious  part  which  I  have  for 
3me  time  played  in  this  land,  and  which  I 
'oiild  never  have  put  off  even  for  a  time,  but  for 
le  reasons  I  have  already  explained  to  you  when 
'  lentioning  the  discovery  communicated  by  my 
ying  servant. 

^'I  see  you  wonder  how  a  poor  ship-wrecked 
'Qonk,  and  I  seemed  no  more,  could  acquire  so 
. '  nuch  influence  in  a  strange  land.  Hearken  and 
'.  will  tell  you.  Mankind  are  always  pleased  with 
ny  story,  and  the  great  secret  which  wisdom 
'.caches  is  to  appear  wise.  He  is  most  respected 
^ho  keeps  on  a  different  level  from  his  fellow  men, 
md  repels  familiarity  as  that  which  dispels  the 
illusion  on  which  power  depends.  Do  not  think 
hardly  of  me  because  I  hold  my  kind  in  Uttle  esti- 
mation. I  have  never  stooped  in  acquiring  in- 
fluence to  a  single  base  act.  My  plans  have  always 
been  honest,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  was  always 
a  sufficient  reason  for  the  support  of  such  men 
as  yourself,  Tyrrell  and  (VDonneU.  With  men 
like  O'Neill  and  a  great  majority  of  your  chief* 
tains  I  used  other  means  of  influence,  in  most 
cases,  I  must  confess,  the  all  operating  one  of 
money,  of  which  the  treasure  found  in  our  ship, 
and  which  I  hoarded  with  a  miser's  love,  gave  me 
a  greater  command  than  seemed  to  belong  to  a 
common  mortal.  My  marine  dwelling,  Richard, 
still  contains  a  rich  treasury. 

**  The  period  at  which  I  readied  this  country 
was  very  favourable  to  my  views.  About  a  year 
before  Hugh  O'Neill  had  succeeded  by  his  influ- 
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enoe  with  the  Queen  and  her  adraen,  in  pnn^ 
ing  the  restitiition  €£  the  forfeited  estates  icd 
honours  of  his  brandi  of  the  ibmilj,  and  isri:^ 
msnsged  to  procure  the  resignstioii  bj  Todogt, 
of  his  high  nmk,  had  aheady  formed  his  pbsstar 
pbang  himsdf  at  liie  head  of  the  sept,  in  vtd 
he  was  for  some  time  assisted  by  the  oordiil  vsf- 
port  of  Elisabeth's  ministers  who  fittle  knev  the 
ambitioos  ^iews  of  the  man,  or  reflected  that  tbr 
talent,  which  overthrows  one  throne,  is  often  ^ 
most  Iikdy  to  erect  another. 

**  It  was  not  diflBcnlt  for  me,  armed  as  I  n 
with  ample  powers  finom  the  head  of  oar  di^ircL 
and  possessed  of  sufficient  credentiab  in  the  pipen 
recovered  firom  the  wreck  to  obtain  the  confidflw^ 
of  your  ambitions  ooontryman,  which  I  essah  re- 
tained under  different  charaoters  by  snppirs: 
him  with  fonds  to  carry  his  plans  into  execo^  a. 
which  I  provided  under  a  different  character  6xje 
my  usual  one  of  Father  Francis,  the  Jesuit,  a  pff- 
sonage  whom  he  would  most  probably  tell  yoa  Ik 
had  heard  of,  but  never  seen. 

''The  history  of  your  friend  O'Donnell,  vc: 
which  I  soon  became  acquainted  after  my  aniTiL 
attracted  my  attention,  and  there  was  sometknc 
in  his  character,  when  I  became  acquainted  wit: 
him,  which  led  me  to  take  an  interest  in  him.  I 
do  not  even  think  that  I  endeavoured  to  serr; 
him  from  any  other  motive  than  pity  for  his  hz?: 
fate.  How  I  became  associated  with  you  in  effort* 
to  accomplish  his  Uberation,  I  need  not  now  siy. 
nor  how,  after  many  failures,  fortune  at  knjt* 
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fitvoured  oar  plans*  I  mast,  however,  confess  that 
having  my  plan  for  a  great  Irish  revolution  still 
firesh  in  my  mind^  I  determined,  and  managed  to 
effect  it  without  observation,  to  attend  him  until 
his  safety  was  finally  secured,  and  the  mysterious 
agency,  of  which  he  lately  gave  us  some  account, 
was  of  my  management,  in  the  most  simple  man- 
ner, for  I  merely  took  advantage  of  a  peculiar 
faculty  which  some  persons  naturally  possess,  and 
which  may,  I  believe,  be  acquired  by  practice,  of 
causing  the  voice  to  sound  as  if  issuing  from  a 
quarter  very  distant  from  the  speaker.  I  am 
vexed  that  my  good  intentions  should  have  caused 
him  so  much  anxiety ;  but  in  the  first  case  I  had 
no  other  means  of  giving  him  advice,  as  for  rea- 
sons of  my  own,  I  did  not  at  the  time  wish  to 
have  any  personal  communication  with  him,  and 
there  was  not  time  nor  opportunity  to  warn  his 
own  retainers,  into  whose  hands  he  fell,  of  his 
escape.  I  was  his  companion,  however,  for  many 
months  after  his  return,  and  acted  both  as  physician 
of  mind  and  body.  Having  discovered  myself  so 
fully  to  you  I  need  not  inform  you  of  the  active  part 
took  in  the  rescue  of  our  friend,  when  he  again, 
by  his  own  single  mindedness,  became  involved 
a  second  time  in  the  toils  of  his  enemy.  On  that 
occasion,  after  the  engagement  was  over,  during 
the  progress  of  which,  partly  by  my  suggestions, 
though  indeed,  Richard,  I  believe  you  were  quite 
willing  enough,  without  any  prompting,  you  left 
the  field  carrying  off,  as  I  then  supposed,  the 
daughter  of  my  enemy,  and  I  influenced  by  I 
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know  not  what  feelings  most  likely  a  wish  of  again 
seeing  Sir  Philip  Selby,  whose  honest  lefiual  to 
profit  by  misfortunes  or  assumed  deadi  by  aeoeptp 
ing  of  the  tide,  which  was  hia  by  law,  fiom  adecp 
sense  of  the  nnjnst  treatment  I  had  rcoei?ed, 
endeared  him  more  than  ever,  I  say  I  was  in- 
daced  by  some  motive  of  this  kind  to  retan  to 
the  place  of  our  akirmish  sereral  times,  the  last 
occasion  being  just  after  Manua  had  reodfedfinn 
the  hands  of  Hubert  the  packet  of  papers  ooa- 
taining  particolars  respecting  my  daugfateridiich 
I  should  otherwise  have  never  learned.  Ton  cm- 
not  wonder  that  after  their  perusal  my  interest  in 
your  captive  assumed  a  very  different  complexm, 
and  that  I  lost  no  time  in  tracing  you  to  yonr  en- 
campment, and  saw  the  impropriety  of  aOowmg 
my  daughter  to  remain,  even  for  a  ni^t,  under  the 
protection  of  two  young  men  with  the  further  lisk 
of  being  placed  as  I  thought  was  likely  to  happeoy 
in  the  keeping  of  such  a  one  as  Hugh  (ySaSL  I 
could  not  explain  my  situations  or  views  to  yon 
or  (VDonnell^  without  betraying  m  secret  which  I 
never  intended  should  be  divulged ;  I  conld  not 
appeal  even  as  an  unknown  knight  to  my  brother 
without  the  risk  of  involving  him  in  a  perK>nal 
quarrel  with  either  or  both  of  my  other  frieadf; 
I,  therefore,  adopted  a  more  daring  plan  and  oot 
more  congenial,  I  must  confess,  to  my  dispositioD* 
I  summoned  a  few  trusty  followers  and  approsdwd 
your  tent  unobserved  by  its  guards,  though  000- 
manded  by  the  renowned  Bannadit  leader^  Richard 
TyrreU,  assisted  by  an  armed  knight  of  renown 
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and  one  of  the  deverest  of  the  Ulster  chieft,  un- 
challenged^ too,  by  the    faithfbl  hounds  which 
were  noTcr  before  known  to  fril,  and  which  you^ 
my  good  friend,  in  your  endeavours  to  explain 
tUs  mystery  did  not  received  were  received  a  short 
time  before  from  Father  Frauds  himself.    I  must 
confess,  however,  that  the  undertaking  was  less 
difficult  than  I  had  antidpated,  for  it  fortunately 
happened  that    Elizabeth    and    her    attendant 
tempted  by  the  calm  moonht  evening,  had  wan- 
dered from  their   lodging  to  the  margin  of  the 
little  brook,  which  is  your  favourite  seat.    Now 
you  understand  how  easily  I  carried  off  your  prize 
from  your  well-guarded  encampment.    I  did  not, 
I  must  confess,  mean  to  inflict  so  much  suffering 
on  you  as  I  reaUy  did,  for  in  sober  truth,  as  you 
had  always  so  much  deference  to  my  opinion,  I 
expected  you  would  at  once  come  to  me  for  advice, 
and  that,  in  this  manner,  I  could  give  you  such 
an  explanation  as  would  set  your  mind  at  ease. 
Your  conduct,  however,  hasprovedadvantageous  to 
you  in  one  respect,  by  shewing  the  sincerity  of 
of  your  attachment,  and  thereby  gaining  the  heart 
of  Elizabeth's  father,  who  I  assure  you  rates  be-> 
yond  price  his  recovered  treasure. 

^  I  will  not  detain  you  longer  at  present,  time 
presses,  and  you  will  require  all  the  diligence  you 
can  use  to  reach  Donegall  in  time  for  the  wed- 
ding feast.  Do  not  allow  it  to  drive  from  your 
mind  the  eventful  story  of  which  you  alone  are 
the  depositary,  and  as  you  pass  this  way  in  future, 
sometimes  stop  to  visit  the  hut  of  the  black 
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the  Tew  tree  of  Cram.  WithyonlsU 
find  means  to  hold  firequeDt  inteToonne  witii  osr 
other  firiends  in  this  land.  I  do  nol  icqoiic  to 
have  any  fbrther  oonnezioo.  Fadier  Fn&ds  i&d 
the  Black  Knigfat  shall  disappear  as  nnexpecteiily 
as  they  appeared,  and  perhaps  owe  thdr fame,!: 
some  future  day,  to  the  mystery  by  which  tiiey 
continue  to  be  enyeloped.  I  have  bid  tk 
foundation  of  a  great  work  for  your  countrnoe!!. 
they  must  themaelTes  raise  the  saperstnctmc  of 
Irish  freedom. 

"  As  for  you,  my  son,  for  by  this  cndearias 
name  I  must  now  call  you,  you  most  fhl^l  y^' 
engagements  to  your  country,  and  those  rr 
whom  you  are  now  leagaed,  before  joa  evs 
think  ojf  the  accomplishment  of  your  priTJJe 
plans.  In  the  mean  time,  I  must  propi^  '^ 
honest  Sir  Philip,  who,  without  some  prepan^^^ 
would,  I  fear,  be  indined  to  spurn  the  Irish  Ba- 
nacht  leader,  if  he  presented  himself  in  the  c> 
racter  of  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  his  heirvss.  I 
hope  to  induce  him  to  look  with  more  fcTcwnsi 
eyes  on  Richard,  the  hneal  descendant  of  ^'^^ 
the  King-slayer. 

"  To-morrow  some  of  my  people  will  meetjf^ 
on  your  inarch,  and  place  in  your  hands  my  ast 
communication  to  O'DonnelL  Tell  that  cbiet  £ 
is  his  wife's  dower,  to  use  it  judiciously,  and  some- 
times in  the  course  of  the  suooessful  career  wm 
1  hope  is  before  him  to  remember  his  old  W^ 
Father  Francis." 

As  the  monk  spoke  this  he  turned  away  m 
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s  sylvan  tent,  and  Tyrrell,  who  well  understood 
s  manner,  made  no  attempt  to  renew  the  con- 
^rsation,  but  pursued  his  way  towards  the  prin- 
pality  of  his  friend  O'DonneU. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  day  was  considerably  advinool  vbo 
Manus  and  his  companions  approached  the  cb* 
tie,  where  the  foUowers  of  (yDonndl  had  iboir 
assembled  to  participate  in  the  rejoidogs  9i  ttt 
marriage  of  their  chiefs  and  it  was  with  prood 
satis&ction,  bearing  the  relation  to  him  he  <£^ 
that  the  chiefs  foster-brother  pointed  oet  to 
Henry  Stafford  and  the  young  Higfalanden,  ^ 
troops  of  Tyrconnell,  which  stood  in  wdi^ 
array  along  die  sloping  sides  of  the  hiO  ^^ 
rises  to  the  north  of  the  castle,  and  is  folly  vk^ 
from  the  great  window  of  the  banqnetiiig  haS,  t^  \ 
the  building  is  so  placed  that  the  principal  rooos 
command  a  view  of  the  ground,  where  the  xft 
generally  encamp  when  summoned  to  mnstef 
their  forces  in  this  part  of  the  principalztf. 

Its  proximity  also  to  the  ancient  rath  ^ 
crowns  Druimrisk,  was  an  additional  reuoa  t(X 
selecting  this  as  a  place  of  meeting  at  aS  tis^ 
except  for  the  inauguratbn  of  a  chic^  a  cttaaoar     j 
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rhich,  by  ancient  custom^  could  only  take  place 
in  the  rock  of  Kilmacrennan.  The  only  depar- 
ture from  this  custom  is,  when  the  enemy  has 
K>sse8sion  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  territory, 
n  which  case,  the  meetings  of  the  sept  are  neces- 
larily  held  in  some  part  of  the  dangerous  pass 
vhic^  divides  the  great  firom  the  lesser  Bomes. 
[n  this  remote  place  it  was  that,  during  her  son's 
»ptivity,  the  noble-spirited  Ina  of  the  Isles  as- 
lembled  the  remaining  forces  of  the  family,  and 
ield  firequent  conferences  with  the  lesser  chiefs 
3f  Tyroonnell ;  and  here  also  tiie  kindred  dans 
>f  the  Scotch  auxiliaries  concentrated  their  troops 
For  the  assistance  of  CyDonnell,  during  his  ab- 
sence at  the  court  of  the  Dynast  of  Ulster. 

The  joy  of  Manus,  who  recollected  the  de- 
pressed state  of  the  country  only  a  short  time 
before,  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  at  a  sudden  turn  of  the  road  which  winded 
along  the  hill  of  Druimrisk,  he  pointed  out  to 
his  companions  the  strong  force  of  armed  men 
who  occupied  the  commanding  position  already 
described,  and  stood,  their  arms  glittering  in  the 
son,  like  the  fabled  cross  of  Cadmus  on  the  before 
silent  hill. 

A  walk  of  a  few  minutes  longer  brought  them 
in  front  of  the  great  square  tower  which  defends 
the  entrance  to  the  princely  mansion  of  the  chief, 
where  Manus  recognized  among  the  guard  which 
had  been  posted  in  his  absence,  many  old  compa- 
nions in  arms,  by  whom  he  was  warmly  greeted, 
and  congratulated  on  the  late  glorious  events, 
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which  had  raised  so  high  the  e]q)eciitkns  <if  ba 
ooimtiy ;   for  the  aon  of  Sbemm  Rai&  H 
from  his  position  near  the  pcreon  of  ftedricfiiBf 
opportonitiea  of  communkatiDg  wiA  hii  *«• 
men  during  the  progress  of  the  var.  As  looa  » 
he  escaped  from  the  ardent  fticnds  ^  «« 
encompassed  him,  the  foster-broAcr  of  the  W 
pursued  hb  way  under  the  arched  pawp  • 
moning  some  of  the  servants  of  the  ^»^^^ 
the  burthens  of  game  whidi  had  w^"™^^ 
exertions  of  the  young  sportsmen.   H«  »™5 
the  HigWand  chiefs  tiiat  it  was  time  ^^^ 
preparations  as  they  required  for  the  »PP^ 
festival.    As  soon  as  he  had  seen  ^P^ 
attended,  he  retired  witii  Henry  Staflftri,  ^ 
he  cheered  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to 
own  quarters,  which  were  in  this  bailduig. 

"This  must  be  a  day  of  gladness  to  «  Jj 
said,  addressuig  Henry  Stafford,  who  had  touow 

him  to  his  apartment;  ** even  we,  ^^  V^ 
forget  our  own  griefs  in  the  general  joy.  ^ 
lect,  my  noble  boy,  it  is  not  a  rejoKaflgttf 
defeat  of  your  countrymen,  but  the  °**'^* 
of  your  friend  and  my  fair  mistress,  ^    ^^^ 
I  hope  the  day  will  never  arrive  ^^^^Tj 
will  insult  the  vanquished  in  the  outpotm 
their  thanks  for  victory/*  ^ 

Manus  now  retired  to  one  of  the  *°*^  jT^ 
ments,  and  while  tiie  young  HigU«»*^^^ 
to  give  the  best  effect  to  every  foW  ^.^\^ 
national    dresses,    and    bumped  tbcff 
arms,  he,  with  a  pride  he  did  not  preteoo 
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ceal,  clothed  himself,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
rich  uniform  of  his  chiePs  body  guard,  of  which 
he  had  been  appointed  commander,  and  never, 
since  the  days  of  Feargus  Fodha,  when  the 
knights  of  Creeve  Roe  assembled  in  the  halls  of 
Emania,  did  the  soldier's  baldric  cover  a  nobler 
heart  than  thine,  son  of  the  high  tribe  of  Connal 
Galban ;  even  Henry  Stafford  found  some  diffi-> 
culty  in  recognizing  his  old  companion  when  he 
came  to  conduct  him  to  the  castle,  covered  with 
bright  steel  armour,  and  his  brow  shaded  by  the  . 
crimson  plumes  of  his  polished  helmet. 

On  reaching  the  court-yard,  they  found  the 
chiePs  guard  already  drawn  out,  and  the  murmur 
of  joy  amongst  the  men,  when  he  approached, 
shewed  how  popular  the  commander  was  with  his 
newly-formed  corps,  which  consisted  of  those 
only  who  had  already  served  under  the  chief,  and 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  fidelity  to  his 
person. 

The  young  Sheamus,  who,  since  the  death  of 
his  father,  had  continued  under  the  protection  of 
his  elder  brother,  presented  to  him  his  bright- 
bladed  battle-ax,  and,  at  the  same  time,  pointed  to 
a  horse^  which  one  of  the  Bannachts  of  Tyrrell 
held  near  the  ancient  fountain,  which,  communi- 
cating with  a  well  beneath,  supplied  the  garrison 
with  water.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  mingled 
pain  and  pleasure^  that  Manus,  on  this  auspicious 
day,  took  the  rein  of  the  dark  charger  which 
he  had  seen    bearing   the    black    knight    over 
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the  fidd  of  battk.  He  fdt  lie  M  f««<rf4e 
message  the  soldier  brought,  "that  it «  tk 
last  gift  of  an  old  firiend,  whose  e^«  1«,»^ 
now  recollect  as  an  idle  dream.  Tett  hun,  ^ 
communication  concluded,  «teU  him,  I  ««F 
him,  by  the  claim  -which  one  brave  m« J" « 
anothi  never  to  part  with  CUyton^J*.  b* 
when  his  day  of  service  is  oyer,  to  ask  0^ 

as  from  one  long  since  passed  »w«y  |«"  ™ 
world,  to  allow  him  a  peaceful  retreat  m^a 
those  green  sunny  isles  of  the  bay,  on 
have  so  often  gazed  when  I  wandered  tlm«? 

his  beautiful  prindpaUty."  .•j...-«y 

Manus  bent  down  his  head  onthehigh-F^^ 

saddle  of  the  knight,  to  conceal  the  emono  ^ 
which  his  bosom  heaved,  and  as  bejw  j,^ 
corded  a  vow  to  fulfil,  in  every  p«rticm>r, 
injunction  of  his  old  companion  in  ^^^^ 
The  court-yard  now  presented  a  v^  ^^ 
appearance,  both  in  consequence  of  ^^,J^ 
of  the  richly-dad  guard  of  the  chirf,  ^o^  ^ 
spared  no  expense  to  render  worthy  ^  ^^ 
and  whose  Spanish-made  ^^^^^fL^^ 
the  most  finished  workmanship,  and  ot  ^ 
chiefs  who  continued  to  arrive,  ^^^  ^ 
by  their  presence,  the  festivity  of  ^  ^^ 
Much  picturesque  effect  was  *^.  f^^jchie^ 
the  parti-coloured  dresses  of  the  "^8*"^L^  ji? 
and  their  stout^made  attendants,  ^^®  ^^  fte 
much  from  that  of  their  Irish  albes*,  ^^^ 
climate  seemed  to  smile  on  the  ^^P  ^^  fi 
nell,  and  a  bright  sky,  save  where  a 
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Tapoor  circled  the  distan 
this  respect  to  be  desired. 
The  mannur  in  the  cou: 
sionally  intermingled  wi 
warders  from  the  high  t 
who  watched  with  anxi 
roads  to  the  castle,  and  a 
beneath  and  to  the  officer 
the  approach  of  the  chiefs 
homage  to  the  0*Donne 
t^       Ulster. 

As  yet,  only  two  pers 
hall  of  the  castle,  who  sat 
small  window  of  which  c< 
high  hills  of  Bomes  and 
only  entry  into  the  princip 
tiie  eastern  parts  of  Ulstei 
'<  I  thank  Saint  Colu 
otir  house,  that  he  has  obi 
of  witnessing,  this  day,  i 
said  the  matron,  who  for  \ 
abstractedly  looking  from 
already  mentioned.  '^  I 
endeavoured  in  these  fas 
father's  sept,  that  the  da 
soon  arrive.  Ancient  ; 
promised  much,  but  ] 
despaired  had  it  not 
saint's  assistance,  and  t1 
Father  Francis.  This  da 
it  almost  makes  amends  \ 
am  now  ready  to  retire  f 
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long  ocmrse  of  glorious  triomph  befine  my  dorest 
child.    What  more  can  I  desire  ?" 

''  To  witness,  1117  mother^  that  son's  happi- 
ness, to  support  him  by  your  example,  and  teaca 
him  by  it  to  bear  the  ills  to  which  life  b  snbjal 
Tliere  are  times  when  even  the  strongest  of  b 
require  some  friend  to  teach  us  how  to  foi^ 
injuries  from  those  whom  we  expected  to  ssast 
and  befriend.  Of  all  my  fiunily,  how  few  coox  to 
welcome  me  to  the  home  of  our  fathers,  to  psti- 
cipate  in  my  happiness ;  even  my  brethren,  tiry 
sons,  unworthy,  I  had  almost  said,  of  satk  & 
mother,  do  not  grace  this  festival  widi  their  pre- 
sence. Do  they,  of  all  others,  envy  the  happi- 
ness of  Odo  ?" 

^^  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  any  unplcisct 
topics,  now,''  replied  the  widowed  mother  of  & 
chief,  ^^  I  cannot  approve,  it  is  not  my  place  t9 
condemn  the  conduct  of  thy  brethren.  Lrt  a^"^ 
my  Odo  be  dispirited;  he  has  a  long  series  d 
public  services  before  him,  and  must  foiget  lis 
private  sufferings  in  attention  to  the  poi^c 
good.*' 

"  I  bow  to  your  opinion,''  replied  lie  ^e^  ^  but 
I  much  fear  the  day  will  again  arrive  when  this 
nation  will  suffer  as  formerly  from,  and  be,  saai- 
ficed  to  private  feuds,  and  that  in  some  day  of 
peril,  Odo  O'DonneU  may  find  his  worst  enemies 
in  those  who  drained  the  same  breast  with  him- 
self. But  this  is  not  the  time  for  au^  reflections: 
yonder  comes  our  sister,  whose  innocent  smik 
can  dispel  every  doud  of  care.      Surely  the  boon 
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)f  such  a  being  must  be  happy.  like  the  poet's 
Trass,*  which  raises  its  fair  blossoms  on  our  moors, 
:he  tempest  as  it  passes  may  bend  its  head,  but 
it  is  only  that  it  may  again  expand  its  blossoms 
under  the  influence  of  a  brighter  sun,  is  Ina  of 
the  raven  tresses,^'  he  continued,  addressing  his 
sister,  who  approached  the  spot  where  he  sat 
prepared  to  receive  her  new  sister,  her  more  than 

friend. 

The  chief,  as  he  spoke,  pressed  his  lips  on  the 
smooth  forehead  of  his  sister,  and  drew  her  to- 
wards his  knee,  intending  to  continue  the  conver- 
sation, when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  loud 
shouts  of  the  warders  on  the  castle,  who  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  a  new  party,  and  soon 
after,  Tyrrell  rode  up  to  the  gate,  and  bending 
to  his  saddle's  bow,  passed  under  the  low  archway 
which  opened  on  the  court-'yard. 

Even  Manus  hardly  recognized  his  former 
companion,  who  now  appeared,  not  as  the  leader 
of  a  guerilla  force,  but  as  a  noble  of  the  pale  of 
the  ancient  British  race,  and  well  did  he  maintain 
this  character,  for  few  nobles  of  the  court  of 
Elizabeth  could  boast  more  splendid  attire,  and 
as  he  waved  his  velvet  cap,  in  salutation  of  the 
chief  and  his  sister,  he  attracted  the  admiration  of 
all  by  his  noble  mien  and  dignified  manner,  and 
no  one  denied  that  he  was  worthy  to  attend  their 

•  If  the  plant,  here  rendered  <*  Poet's  grass,**  be  the  Pamusia 
palustris  of  botanists,  I  can  bear  testimony  that  it  still  grows 
most  luxuriantly  in  this  partof  Ireland,— [Ed]. 
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chief  on  his  marriage  day.  Nor  ww  ^  w 
retainers  less  sumptuoosly  attired,  wko,into 
under  garments  of  silk  and  satcoata  of  tidiTdvtt 
made  an  appearance  wluch  e(^psed  the  oos 
powerful  Uriachts  of  Ulster.  Amongst  tl«n,  ^ 
page  Ptea  was  not  forgotten,  who  cuiifdBtrcst 
of  his  master  a  sUrer  trumpet,  from^hki  ""J 
a  pennon  of  doth  of  gold,  bearing  on  to  fiad  to 
armorial  ensigns  of  the  Lord  of  FertuDi^ 

When  TyrreU  announced  to  the  drid  of  W- 
conneU  the  approadi  of  the  Dpast  of  Ul*t  "- 
his  daughter,  with  their  attendants,  the  1»- 
trumpets  and  shrill  bagpipes  of  the  chiefe,  a- 
nounced  the  tidings  to  the  people,  «nd,fof» 
first  time,  the  banner  of  the  prindpattrn^* 
upon  the  walls  of  the  Barbican  tower.  And  now* 
noble  chief  himself  sprung  on  his  foaming  citf^- 
which  the  ancient  servitor  of  his  house,  Cs^ 
held  in  readiness  at  the  entrance,  and  pa«^ 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  guards,  withTp^*- 
his  side,  rode  out  to  meet  the  anxiously  «p«!« 

cavalcade. 

Son  of  the  mighty,  years  have  rolled  »«ys^'^ 
then,  thy  star  has  risen  and  declined;  *?  -'^ 
crept  over  and  scattered  its  snows  upon  dj 
head.  Many  of  those  who  tiien,  in  all  tbt  F-; 
of  youth,  rode  forth  in  tiiy  train,  have  pen*  * 
on  the  battle-field  or  sunk  under  the  priv»t!  ^ 
which  foUow  the  march  of  war.  SdH  the  rKj--". 
of  that  day  remains  as  one  of  unalloyed  .y' 
when  I  saw  thee  riding  forth  to  meet  to*' 
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(onstitated  so  much  of  thy  happiness,  and  who 
eas  this  day,  by  the  authority  of  our  holy  church 
o  join  the  stream  of  her  destiny  with  thine. 

For  a  time,  I  forgot  that  I  stood  within  the 
»cred  walls,  dedicated  by  the  piety  of  thy  an- 
cestors to  the  services  of  our  religion ;  if  I  erred 
in  my  expression  of  joy  in  such  a  place,  I  have 
since  expiated  my  &ult  by  many  hours  of  suffer- 
ing, far  from  my  beloved  country,  in  a  foreign 
land.     But  I  wander  from  my  theme.    Yon  sun, 
now  sinking  in  all  his  glory  in  the  unclouded  sky 
of  this  balm-breathing  land,  warns  me  that  my 
life  too  is  hastening  to  its  close ;  but  that,  unlike 
him  my  task  is  far  from  finished.      I  have  still  to 
trace  my  noble  patron  and  friend  through  that  re- 
markable career  which  has  made  the  name  of 
Hugh  CyDonnell  one  of  the  most  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  our  land ;   for  it  was  he  who  first 
taught  the  nation  that  union  is  strength,  that  Ire- 
land could  only  be  free  by  her  own  efforts,  that 
she  in  vain  begs  for  justice  from  others,  that  she 
must  demand  it  in  the  attitude  of  a  free  nation, 
that  knows  and  can  command  its  rights.     In  the 
lapse  of  ages  some  patriot  must  arise,  worthy  to 
wear,  I  hope  with  more  success,  the  mantle  of 
Hugh  O'Donnell.     May  our  sainted  Columbkill 
grant  me  life  and  strength  and  memory  unim- 
paired by  age,  to  finish  the  great  work  in  which  I 
am  engaged. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  warders  announced 
from  their  towers  the  near  approach  of  the  royal 
cavalcade,  and  soon  after  Manus  spurred  his  dark 
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chaiger  through  the  low  archway,  ▼hose  pSaa 
were  now  wide  open  to  receiTe  the  wekocie 
guests.  Scarcely  had  their  young  officer  6n&  tc- 
arrange  his  guards  in  two  lines,  from  the  gate  to 
the  principal  door  of  the  castle,  when  a  ped  ot 
shouts  announced  the  entrance  of  the  Dynast  a 

m 

Ulster  within  the  walls.  At  this  time  too,  to 
mark  the  dignity  of  the  newly  aniTed  guest,  tk 
standard  of  Ulster  rose  on  the  signal  staff  on  die 
highest  turret  of  the  castle,  and  threw  its  silkoi 
folds  over  the  moss-covered  walls. 

Just  at  this  moment,  the  load  cdieer  was  taken 
up  by  the  soldiers  in  the  court,  and  passing  to 
those  assembled  on  the  hill,  it  was  continued  by 
them,  until  the  rocks  of  Elaglish  repeated  the  gki 
tidings  to  the  cloud-capped  Bamesmore,  in  whose 
deep  recesses  it  was  heard  to  die,  like  the  last 
fidnt  murmurs  of  the  minstrel's  harp. 

The  long-affianced  bride  followed  next  in  order, 
closely  attended  by  O'Donnell,  who  proudly  htjX 
his  head  in  acknowledgment  of  the  homage  of  Ils 
people.  Nor  was  Cathleen  uomoTed  by  the 
scene.  Many  recollections  of  the  days  of  ber 
infancy  returned  in  full  force,  as  she  again  entered 
the  castle  of  the  chiefs  of  Tyrconnell,  where  eveiy 
object  was  familiar,  though  all  seemed  to  be,  in 
some  degree,  changed,  such  is  the  effect  of  time 
on  human  feeling.  Irrepressible  tears  started  Xv 
her  eyes,  and  when  the  ancient  servitor  of  tii^ 
house,  the  white-haired  Caius,  as  in  former  years. 
assisted  her  from  the  saddle,  she  sank,  overcome 
by  emotion,  into  the  arms  of  her  who  had.  m 
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those  days,  tended  with  a  mother's  care,  the  fu- 
ture wife  of  her  son. 

The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  in  the 
private  chapel  of  the  casUe,  by  the  venerable  pri- 
mate of  our  church,  who  had,  at  the  solicitation 
of  '«  The  O'Neill  '^  removed  from  his  retreat,  near 
Enniskillen,  to  the  monastery  of  the  Franciscans, 
which  stands  on  the  bay  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  castle.     The  ceremony  was,  as  best  suited  its 
solemnity,   private,  and  "  The   O'Donnell "  did 
not  again  appear  to  his  people  until  accompanied 
by  his  bride  and  his  illustrious  guests,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  attached  followers  of  his  house ; 
he   went  in  solemn  procession  to  attend  high 
mass,  which  was  soon  after  celebrated  at  the 
church  of  the  brethren,  who  spared  no  pains  to 
render  the  ceremony  worthy   of  the  occasion. 
The  rapid-flowing  Esk  has  never  since  witnessed 
so  gorgeous  a  spectacle  as  that  presented  by  the 
brilliant  cort^,  which,  with  banners  displayed, 
and  marching  to  the  sound  of  the  music  of  the 
shriU  pipes  and  clarions  accompanied  the  bridal 
array  of  the  valiant  O^Donnell  and  his  dark-haired 
Cathleen,  the  captivator  of  hearts. 

Here  the  monk,  after  some  remarks  on  the 
religious  services  of  the  day,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  particularizes  the  duty  performed  by 
the  various  priests,  whose  names  he  mentions  as 
having  assisted,  in  conjunction  with  himself,  at 
the  altar,  proceeds  to  state  that,  on  their  return 
to  the  castle,  the  newly  married  pair,  as  well  as 
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the  Dynast  of  Clster,  whose  daim  to  superirrlty 
none  of  them  now  felt  inclined  to  questior^  r?- 
oeiTed  the  congratulations  of  the  Tarioos  chiets  cr 
TyrocMuieU,  whose  names  he  gi^es  at  length,  vrii 
their  various  titles  of  distinction,  and  most  A 
whom  n^de  presents,  .s  customer,  in  .ok»  of 
feudal  subjection.  After  the  Irish  chieK  th; 
Highland  leaders  were  admitted  to  an  andience. 
and  finaUy,  the  principal  officers  of  (yDonrieZ's 
army  had  the  honour  of  offering  their  congnti:^ 
tions  to  the  bride* 

At  length  the  shrill  trumpet  summoned  the 
illustrious  party  to  the  great  banquetting  b^ 
where  the  long,  oaken  tables  groaned  with  sx:n:p- 
tuous  yiands,  for  no  expense  was  spared  to  render 
the  feast  worthy  of  the  occasion. 

Under  the  great  window,  which  admitted  the 
strong  glare  of  the  joy-fires  lighted  on  the  hill,  the 
table  of  the  Dynast  and  his  few  compeers  t^s 
spread,  behind  whom,  an  honour  due  to  their  ar- 
cient  craft  sat  the  minstrels  and  bards  of  the  cliiefs 
among  whom  the  place  of  highest  estimation  v:ls 
by  universal  consent  adjudged  to  the  aged  FenVsa 
O'Clery,  the  recorder  of  mighty  deeds,  and  seldom 
had  historians  an  opportunity  such  as  this  to  in- 
spire time- enduring  words. 

Along  the  other  table  which  extended  down  tht 
hall,  sat  the  representatiTes  of  the  ancient  families 
of  the  land  of  those  who  had  possessed  its  shores 
for  ages,  and  who  now  met  in  presence  of  their 
sovereign   prince,  to  celebrate  the  victory  wbicL 
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gave  them  freedom ;  for  they  well  knew  that  the 
marriage  feast  of  CDonnell  was  indeed  the  cele- 
bration of  a  nation's  triumph. 

Oh  never  again  shall  these  aged  eyes  behold  a 
like  assembly !  Methinks  I  see  them  still !  That  I 
see  before  me  distinctly  visible  by  the  splendom*  of 
the  multitude  of  the  great  wax  lights^  the  noble 
range  of  warriors  who  then  sat  before  me. 

Alas  !  the  pen  drops  from  my  aged  hand  when 
I  reflect  how  few  of  those  men,  of  powerful  arm, 
and  invincible  resolution,  have  numbered  years 
equal  to  the  weak  follower  of  the  cross,  who  now 
only  remains  to  record  their  deeds  ! 

Fortune  now  seemed  determined  to  make 
amends  to  O'Neill  for  any  suffering  he  had  en- 
dured, and  again  showered  on  him  her  most  valued 
favours ;  for  before  the  termination  of  the  mar- 
riage feast  the  arrival  of  Don  Martin  de  la  Cada, 
and  the  Right  Rev.  Mathew  d'Oviedo,  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  the  Spanish  envoy  who  had  been  sent  by 
King  Philip  II,  to  congratulate  him  on  the  success 
of  the  Irish  confederation  was  announced,  who, 
besides  delivering  the  messages  of  their  master, 
also  presented  him  in  the  name  of  his  holiness 
Clement  VIII,  with  a  hallowed  plume  of  the  in- 
valuable feathers  of  the  Phoenix. 

"  Now,"  said  the  chief  "  I  am,  indeed.  King  of 
Ulster." 

"  And  I,"  said  O'Donnell,  encircling  his  wife's 
waist  with  his  arm  as  he  spoke,  '^  am  happier  still 
as  possessor  of  one  noble  heart." 

Here,  gentle  reader,  a  blank  in  the  good  monk's 
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maimscript  reminds  me  that  it  is  time  to  paiL^, 
not  becaase  materials  are  wanting  to  conUime  tiis 
history  through  many  volnmes,  for  Father  MatLc* 
was  too  much  attached  to  his  patron,  not  to«»- 
mit  to  paper  the  sturring  erents  of  the  period, 
which  soon  followed  one  another  in  qinck  sqc- 
cession. 

I  observe  many  of  the  names  now  fcmilarto 
me  occur  through  parts  of  the  untranslated  na&s- 
script,  and  as  I  am  not  yet  free  from  that  m^ 
curiosity,  which  in  youth  tempted  me  to  look  iuto 
the  last  pages  of  a  novel  before  the  proper  time,  I 
have  by  this  means  been  enabled  to  gncss  it  tx 
fiite  of  many  of  the  characters  which  hsfc  to  tjs 
time  been  our  companions. 

The  name  of  Father  Francis  occurs  sevcJ 
times  in  connexion  with  a  proper  nam^  ^^^ 
has  caused  me  much  tronble  to  decypber.  A 
friend,  on  whose  judgment  I  place  mudi  retan^f 
suggested  some  time  ago,  that  the  only  p*"^ 
which  could  be  intended  by  the  Irish  word  vsed  'J 
Clitheroein  Lancashire,  and  this  suppositioB  a 
borne  out  by  several  illusions  in  other  parts  dir.i 
works.  I  also  find  on  inquiry  that  it  was  tk  5^*^ 
of  a  very  extensive  religious  establishment,  W^^ 
the  Reformation,  and  near  which  the  remnant  ci 
the  ancient  faith  still  continued  to  linger.  At  i-j^ 
place,  I  suspect  he  passed  the  last  years  of  tista^; 
and  though  he  never  again  assumed  Ins  Tf^ 
name,  but  allowed  his  daughter  to  enjoy  the  ta- 
mily  honours,  he  appears  to  have  been  sottf  ^ 
conciled  to  his  oountrv,  as  to  haunt,  as  it  *^' 
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the  scenes  of  his  early  life,  enjoying  at  such  time^ 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  suited  his  wayward  fancy, 
the  society  of  his  brother,  who  returned  to  his 
beloved  England,  and  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth  and 
Tyrrell,  and  their  femily. 

Mr.  Roby,  in  his  traditions  of  Lancashire,  a 
book  which  has  afforded  me  much  pleasure,  con- 
firms the  suggestion  of  my  friend  by  the  mention 
of  a  place  near  Rochdale  still  called  Tyrone's  bed, 
from  a  tradition  entertained  that  this  extraordinary 
man  had  laid  concealed  there.  The  Irish  MS. 
affords  what  the  English  tradition  wants,  an  ex- 
planation of  his  having  taken  shelter  in  this  part 
of  England,  which  was  caused,  no  doubt,  by  his 
connexion  with  Father  Francis  in  his  political 
schemes. 

The  latter,  I  shall  add,  remained  faithful  to  his 
alUes,  and  performed  his  part  as  a  guerilla  leader 
for  some  years  afler,  in  the  wars  of  O'Neill  and 
O'Donnell. 

I  cannot,  from  any  inquiries  I  have  made,  ascer- 
tain the  fate  of  the  descendants  of  Tyrrell,  none 
of  whom,  most  probably  inherited  the  genius  of 
his  illustrious  ancestors. 


THB   END. 
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the  form  of  a  journal}  and  Is  the  most  popular  portion  of  the  work,  not 
merely  for  the  sub{)ect  he  handles,  but  for  the  character  of  the  man." — 

Speeiot&r, 

"  These  are  two  volumes  of  exceeding  value  and  Interest."— Arttoimia. 


Wfirks  recentfy  pmhiisiei, 

MEMOIR  ON  THE  COUNTRIES  ABOUT  THE  CAS- 
PI  AN  AND  ARAL  SKA8,  illustrative  of  the  hte  RossiaH 
Expedition  a^nst  Chiva.  Translated  from  the  Gomiii. 
By  Captain  Mo&isr,  R.N.  With  a  Map  by  Jobs 
Arrowbmith.     In  One  Volume  8Tt>.  7s.  6d. 


**  This  U  irarely  »  Kieiitifie  work,  treated  in  m  »c»stillc  nasner.  tad  a 
mdike  the  flashy,  nns«Cisfkctory,  and  ephemeral  txmrs  that  are  >bc^-^gi-t 
publiahfd,  as  light  is  to  darkness.  This  book  conuins  facts  r^-iiaMt  u?  aL 
ages,  and  is  a  sort  of  land-mark  by  which  to  note  that  lilrsx  pntcest  :£ 
alternation  which  is  slowly  changing  the  face  of  the  cmst  of  thi«  tctK. 
Captain  Morier  has  performed  his  part  admirably,  and  hs  apolu^r  ht  t:^ 
late  app«u«nce  of  this  translation  is  most  8atis£actory,  as  iu  <k^laT  "^  ssit 
more  than  compensated  fhr  by  the  well-executed  map  of  Mr.  i<Asi  krry*' 
smith.  This  book,  thoogh  a  small  one,  is  eminently  deserrt:w  al  %  •-»- 
■picnous  station  in  all  welt-prorided  libnuries,  and  we  recotaxaeofi  a  abc  to 
the  attention  of  the  general  reader.** — MetropoMam.     March. 

MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  NEW  ZEA- 

LANDERS.    WITH    NoTSS    CORROBORATIVE     OF  TH£I1 

Habits,  Usages,  &c.,  and  Remarks  to  InteDding  Eac- 
grants.  By  J.  S.  Polack«  £sq«  Author  of  *  Trspot  ewd 
Adventures  is  New  Zealand,'  1831-7. — In  3  rdU.  petit 
8vo.  with  Ninety  Woodcuts  and  Map.  168. 

*'  Mr.  Polack's  interesting  and  instructiTe  toIuoms  appear  boa  o^^- 
tunely,  conreying,  as  they  do,  a  great  variety  of  minute  iat<>rr&&u.'^  cr^^-a 
from  actual  obserratlon,  personal  Inrestigation  on  the  spoi,  au^  ^x^rr^yr^^ct 
considerably  prolonged,  concerning  the  JJanners,  Cnstoms,  and  Oer^=r::» 
of  the  New  Zealandera.  His  narrative  is  clear  and  spirited,  his  i/t^^'^^ 
picturesque,  and  his  reflections  sensible  and  moderate.** — MwmiJkJt  i^^rvi^ 

REAR-ADMIRAL  VON  WRANGELL'S  NARRATm 
OF  HIS  Expedition  to  Siberia  and  the  PolaeSli; 
Undertaken  by  order  of  the  Russian  Government,  vi;!! 
a  View  to  the  Discovery  of  a  supposed  Polar  Gmtii^st. 
In  1  thick  8vo.  vol.  with  a  Map,  en^n^ved  from  \M 
Original  Survey,  by  J.  and  C.  Walker. — Edited  bj 
Major  Sabine,  F.R.S. 

**  There  is  scarcely  a  page  which  does  not  contain  aocncthiw  iste?e<::^ 
In  the  description  of  nature  or  man,  or  some  particulan  of  hanisf.ir  •* 
anxious  adTenture.** — Speetmtor.    June  6. 

**  The  Tolume  before  us  is  almost  the  first  work  of  the  kind  pulistel 
under  the  authority  of  a  Rossian  discoverer  ;  and  the  Talue  of  lu  drix^  s 
considerably  increased  by  a  sketch  of  former  voyages  of  a  stsu.ar  aat^^ 
of  which  no  account  has  erer  appeared  before."— ^ias. 

THE  EAST  INDIA  VOYAGER ;  Ob,  TEN  MINUTES' 
Advice  to  the  Outward  Bound.  By  Eicxa 
Roberts.    In  1  vol.  post  8vo.  78.  6d. 


**  The  manner  of  the  '  East  India  Voyager*  Is  as  agrceaUe  as  Hs 
is  curiously  instructire.  To  the  general  reado-,  many  of  the  farts  wi^  «vs 
minute,  but  looking  at  the  persons  for  whom  the  rohime  is  pna*r.T 
designed,  this  is  a  necessity  and  a  merit." — SptctaUr.    August  J. 
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